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PREFACE 


It  lias  heen  said  that  hietory,  as  generally  written,  is  tut  an  account  of  the 
wars  and  contentions  by  wMch  dynasties  have  striven  for  the  mastery  of  na- 
tions. It  imparts  little  or  no  information  in  respect  to  the  social  condition  or 
material  progress  of  the  people  themselvee.  It  is  true  that  the  means  of  pre- 
serving such  information  have  never  before  existed  in  the  shape  of  those  print- 
ing facilities  which  at  this  day  place  every  variety  of  intelligence  within  the 
reach  of  the  poorest  classes,  Tliese  facilities  ai-e  themselves  among  the  won- 
ders that  have  attended  the  progress  of  the  American  people  during  the  past 
eighty  years.  In  that  period  a  nation  has  been  bom,  and  grown  to  nnexam- 
pled  power  and  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  that  the  nature,  the  institutions,  and  the  administration 
of  the  American  nation  are  different  from  all  others,  so  must  its  history  be  in 
an  entirely  different  style.  If  there  are  no  regal  intrigues  to  chronicle  or  mili- 
tary exploits  to  recount,  there  are  more  lasting  triumphs  in  every  useful  science 
to  record.  If  we  have  no  Alexander,  or  Ctesar,  or  Bonaparte,  or  Wellington, 
to  shine  on  the  stormy  pages  of  our  history,  we  have  such  names  as  Franklin, 
"Whitney,  Morse,  and  a  host  of  others,  to  shed  a  more  beneficent  lustre  on  the 
story  of  our  rise.  The  means  by  which  a  few  poor  colonists  have  come  to  excel 
all  nations  in  the  arts  of  peace,  and  to  astonish  the  people  of  Europe  with  their 
aehievementa  through  the  development  of  their  inventive  genius,  are  trae  sub- 
jects for  a  history  of  the  United  States.  Such  a  history  is  now  for  the  first  time 
presented  to  the  American  people.  In  its  preparation  no  pains  or  expense  has 
been  spared  in  the  view  of  making  it  perfectly  reliable,  and  it  is  believed  that  a 
work  has  been  produced  which  will  be  standard  on  the  subject. 

"When  the  "War  of  Independence  was  finished,  the  American  people,  free  on 
their  own  soil,  turned  their  quick  intellect  and  undivided  attention  to  the  great 
object  of  improvement,  material  and  mental,  and  they  have  wrought  out  re- 
sults that  have  become  not  only  the  admiration  but  the  exemplar  of  all  nations. 
The  great  genius  of  the  people  manifested  itself  in  the  invention  of  labor-saving 
maehinesj  because  labor  was  scarce  and  dear.    The  steam  engine  was  adopted, 
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improved,  and  applied  to  everj'  brancli  of  labor.  It  was  applied  to  navigation, 
to  locomotion,  and  to  manufactvu-ing  in  all  its  brancliea,  great  and  small.  In- 
ventions were  introduced  in  all  possible  branches  of  manufacturing  by  which 
labor  was  saved.  It  is  probable  that  one  man  now  produces  as  much  by  the 
aid  of  machines  as  one  hundred  did  formerly.  In  other  words,  that  inventive 
genius  has  increased  manufacturing  production  a  hundredfold.  At  the  same 
time  a  vast  continent  has  been  settled ;  and  here  again  has  inventive  genius 
supplied  machinery  as  a  substitute  for  farm  laborers,  and  one  man  may,  by  their 
aid,  harvest  a  large  surplus  above  bis  family  wants.  These  machines  have  be- 
come the  models  for  Europe.  This  vigor  of  production  has  enabled  the  con- 
struction of  as  many  miles  of  railroads  as  all  Europe  put  together. 

The  telegraph  has  been  invented  for  transmission  of  intelligence,  and  more 
miles  of  it  used  than  in  all  Europe. 

In  ship-building,  the  American  improvements  have  outstripped  the  boasted 
wooden  walls  of  old  England,  and  given  the  model  to  the  world.  Their  active 
enterprise  has  won  the  foremost  rank  in  foreign  commerce,  and  covered  the  in- 
land waters  with  more  steam  tonnage  than  all  other  nations  possess. 

The  cities  of  America  have  sprung  up  with  magic  growth,  and  increased  with 
marvellous  vigor.  There  is  no  example  in  history  where  so  many  large  cities 
have  been  built  in  a  similar  period. 

In  producing  a  carefully  written  history  of  all  these  events,  a  vast  amount  of 
labor  and  research  has  been  gone  through  to  collate  reliable  statistical  matter. 
Every  effort  has  been  used  to  place  the  i-esults  in  a  clear  and  attractive  view,  so 
as  to  make  the  reader  master  of  every  branch  of  the  subject,  and  enable  him  to 
Bpeak  understandingly  of  his  country's  triumphs.  To  this  end  a  groat  expense 
has  been  incm'red  for  engravings  illustrative  of  the  various  industries; 

It  is  believed  that  the  work  now  offered  to  the  public  is  the  most  complete 
history  of  a  nation's  progress  ever  written. 
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AGEICULTURE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


I  supposfi  it  will  be  conceded  that  agri- 
culture is  the  largest  and  most  important  in- 
terest of  tills  country.  It  is  my  purpbse  to 
trace  its  progress  from  the  time  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  first  settlements  upon 
these  shores,  hut  more  especially  during  the 
last  hundred  years.  If  I  mistake  not,  a 
sketch  of  its  history  wiO  be  found  to  possess 
much  that  is  interesting,  useful,  and  in- 
structive. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upoa  the  con- 
dition of  America  at  the  time  when  it  was 
first  settled  by  Europeans.  The  charac- 
ter and  the  objects  of  the  men  who  proposed 
t"  establish  a  home  here,  are  already  familiar 
to  the  mind  of  every  intelligent  person. 
They  left  countries  which  were  considerably 
advanced  in  civilization,  and  better  cultivated, 
probably,  than  any  others,  at  that  time,  on 
the  globe,  with  the  esception,  possibly,  of  the 
Chinese  empire.  They  came  to  settle  down 
in  circumstances  wholly  new  to  them,  with 
a  climate  and  soil  unlike  any  which  they 
had  known  before.  They  were 
anew,  as  it  were,  where  their 
perience  could  afford  them  littl 
in  a  wilderness  which  was  to  be  subdued  by 
their  own  hands,  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand 


.  littte  < 


With  the  exception  of  some  extensivi 
tiracts  of  prairie,  chiefly  confined  to  the  great 
west,  then  wholly  unknown  and  inaccessible, 
there  was  no  large  extent  of  territory  which 
was  not  covered  with  the  primev^  forest, 
though  here  and  there  a  partially  cultivated 
opening  occurred,  which  was,  or  had  been, 
occupied  by  the  Indians.  The^  were,  there- 
fore, to  itart  anew;    to  acquire,  painfully 


and  laboriously,  that  practical  knowledge  of 
their  new  situation,  for  the  details  of  which 
no  previous  training  could  have  fitted  them. 
When  we  consider  the  hardships  they  had 
to  encounter,  especially  that  portion  of  them 
who  had  to  endure;  year  after  year,  the  rigor 
of  a  northern  winter,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
their  progress  in  farming  was  alow. 
It  is  true,  the  different  colonies,  as  they 
sre  originally  established,  tad  a  somewhat 
different  experience.  The  winters  of  Vir- 
ginia were  less  severe  than  those  of  New 
England.  The  settlers  on  the  James  rivet 
suffered  less,  probably,  than  those  further 
north,  but  sjl  had  to  undei^o  many  priva- 
tions which  are  unknown  to  an  old  and  im- 
proved country.  All  were  surrounded  by 
a  howhng  wilderness,  by  savage  men,  by 
wild  boasts  ready  to  prey  upon  their  live 
stock,  or  destroy  their  crops.  In  these  re- 
spects the  circumstances  of  the  settlers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  were  neatly  the  same. 

Let  us  look,  for  a  moment,  at  the  condition 
of  things  in  the  Plymouth  colony,  and  we 
can  gather  therefrom  a  pretty  correct  idea 
of  that  in  the  other  settlements.  For  many 
months  after  the  arrival  of  the  pilgrims  at 
Plymouth,  they  had  no  beasts  of  burden, 
and  when  at  last  a  few  cows  were  brought 
over,  they  were  poorly  fed  on  the  coarse 
wild  grasses,  and  they  often  died  from  ex- 
posure and  want  of  proper  food,  or  fell  a 
prey  to  the  wolves  or  the  Indians.  Owing 
to  the  difficulties  and  expense  of  importa- 
tion, the  price  was  so  high  as  to  put  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  many,  even  in  moder- 
ate circumstances.  lu  the  colony  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay,  a  red  calf  soon  came  to 
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be  cheaper  tiaa  a  hlack  one,  on  account  of 
the  greater  liability  to  be  mistalscn  for  a 
deer  and  killed  by  the  wolves.  When  cows 
were  bo  iigh  as  to  sell,  in  1636,  at  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds  sterling,  and 
oxen  at  forty  pounds  a  pair,  a  quart  of 
new  milk  could  be  bousht  for  a  penny,  and 
four  eggs  at  the  same  pnce. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
cattle  of  that  day,  even  in  England,  were 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  beautiful  ani- 
mals now  to  be  seen  there.  The  ox  of  that 
day  was  small,  ill-shaped,  and'  in  every  way 
inferior  to  the  ox  of  the  present  time. 
The  sheep  has,  since  then,  been' improved 
to  an  equal,  or  even  greater  extent,  both  in 
form  and  size,  and  in  the  fineness  and  value 
of  its  wool.  The  draught-horse,  so  service- 
able on  the  farm,  long  the  pride  of  London, 
and  now,  to  an  almost  equal  extent,  of  most 
of  our  large  cities,  was  not  then  known. 
It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  fully  the  changes 
which  the  increased  attention  to  agriculture 
has  efTected  in  our  domestic  animals,  even 
within  the  last  half  century. 

But  when  we  consider  that  no  attention 
whatever  was  paid  to   the  culture  of  the 
grasses ;  that  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  vegetsr 
blea,  now  extensively  cultivated  as  food  for 
stock,  were  then  introduced  there  ;  that  the 
introduction  of  red  clover  into  England  did 
not  take  place  till  1633  ;  of  sainfoin,  not  tilt 
1651;  of  yellow  clover,  not  till  1659;  and  of 
white,  or  Dutch   clover,  not  till  the  year 
1700 ;  and  that  the  foiTn,  size,  and  perfec- 
tion of  animals  depend  laigely  upon  a  full 
supply  of  food  and  good  care  when  young, 
we  shall  cease  to  wonder,  when  we  are  told 
by  the  highest  anthonty,  that  during  th 
early  part  of  the  last  century  the  avera 
gross  weight  of  the  neat  cattle  brought  f 
sale  to  the  Smithfield  market  was  not  oi 
three  hundred  and  seventy  pounds,  and  th  t 
of  sheep,  twenty-eight  pounds;    while  th 
average  weight  of  the  former  is  now  ov 
eight  hundred  pounds,  and  of  the  latter,  o 
eidity  pounds. 

It  is  a  fact  wortliy  of  note  in  this  con 
nection,  as  it  throws  much  light  upon  the 
early  farming  in  this  country,  that  the  ex- 
tensive and  practical  cultivation  of  the  nat- 
ural grasses  originated  hero ;  or,  at  least,  was 
introduced  here  long  before  it  was  into 
England,  The  necessities  of  our  rigorous 
climate,  indeed,  compelled  attention  to  this 
branch  of  husbandry  very  soon  after  the  set- 
tlement, while  the  climate  of  England  ad- 


mitted a  greater  degi'ee  of  reliance  on  the 
wild  lusuriance  of  nature, 

TTie  cattle  that  first  arrived,  in  1624,  were 
kept  through  the  long  winters  on  poor  and 
miserable  swale  hay,  or  more  frequently  on 
the  salt  tay  cut  from  the  marshes,  and  death 
from  starvation  and  esposure  was  no  nncom- 
1  occurrence,  the  farmer  sometimes  los- 
^  his  entire  herd.  The  treatment  of  an- 
imals now  as  they  were  treated  during  the 
e,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  first 
century  of  the  colony,  would  subject  the 
fr  to  prosecution  for  cruelty.  This 
treatment  was,  in  part,  no  doubt,  owing  to 
the  poverty  of  the  settler^  but  more,  proba- 
bly, to  the  ideas  and  practices  in  which  they 
had  been  early  tr^ned  in  a  different  climate. 
Besides,  on  account  of  the  high  price  of 
cattle  at  that  period,  and  the  ri^s  to  which 
tkey  were  exposed,  it -is  not  probable  that 
the  settlers  selected  the  best  specimens  then 
'  3  found  in  England.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  they  were  at  all  pai-ticular  in  this 
respect.  Nor  was  the  difficulty  of  procur- 
ing agricultural  implements  the  least  of  the 
obstacles  to  the  successful  pursuit  of  farm- 
ing. A  few,  no  doubt,  were  bronght  over, 
from  time  to  time,  from  the  mother  Coun- 
try, but  all  could  not  obtain  them  in  this 
way  ;  while  tho  only  metal  to  be  bad  was 
made  of  bog  ore,  very  biittle,  and  liable  to 
break  and  put  a  stop  to  a  day's  work.  Most 
were  made  of  wood,  and  those  imported 
were  extremely  rude  in  couiitruction,  being 
very  heavy  and  unwieldy,and  having  compar- 
atively little  fitness  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  designed.    The  process  of  casting 
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In  Jian  com,  pumpkms,  squashes,  potatoes, 
and  tobacco,  were  plants  which  few  of  the 
early  colonists  had  ever  seen  previous  to  their 
aiTival  here,  but  necessity  taught  them  their 
value,  and  they  were  not  slow  in  adopting 
the  Indian  methods  of  cultivating  tbem. 
As  the  general  cultivation  among  the  colo- 
nies continued  much  the  same  for  many 
years,  with  slight  modifications,  on  the  in- 
troduction of  the  European  impk>ments,  it 
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may  not  be  inappropriate  to  tiir}i  our  atten- 
tion, for  a  moment,  to  tte  agriculture  of  the 
natives. 

Moat  of  the  hard  work  among  the  Indians, 
it  ia  well  tnowa,  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
■  women,  with  the  sMiataiice,  sometimes, 
of  the  old  men  and  little  boys.  Among 
their  thanldess  tasks  was  tmit  of  farming, 
which  they  carried  on  to  an  extent  quite  re- 
markable, when  wa  consider  the  rudeness  of 
tlie  implements  with  which  they  had  to 
work,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  placed.  They  Lad  no  art  of  manufao- 
tiiriug  metal,  and,  of  course,  could  have  no 
suitable  contrivances  for  tilling  the  gi'ound. 
Their  cultivation  was  not  so  rude,  however, 
as  one  would  naturally  suppose.  They  made 
a  kind  of  hoe  by  tying  tho  shoulder-blade 
of  a  moose,  bear,  or  deer,  to  a  stick  or  poh 
and  managed  to  do  much  of  the  work  with 
that. 

The  land,  when  selected,  was  cleared  by 
keeping  up  a  fire  around  the  foot  of  each 
tree  till  its  bark  was  so  burned  that  it  would 
die.  Then  they  planted  their  com,  "When 
a  tree  fell,  it  was  burned  into  pieces  of  such 
length  that  they  could  be  rolled  into  a  heap 
and  burned  to  ashes.  In  this  ivay,  by 
degrees,  a  piece  covered  with  wood  was 
wholly  cleared.  An  industrious  woman 
could  barn  off  as  many  dry,  fellen  loga  in  a 
day  as  a  strong  man  could,  at  that  time,  cut 
with  an  axe  in  two  oj  three.  They  used  a 
stone  axe,  made  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  hoe  above  described,  to  scrape  th 
charred  surface  of  the  logs  and  hasfen  th 
burning.  Thia  mode  of  clearing  was  pretty 
common  among  the  natives  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  Sometimes  the  ti'ee  was 
first  girdled  with  the  axe  and  thus  killed, 
allowed  to  become  dry,  and  then  burned  by 
kindling  a  fire  around  it,  as  above  described. 
Several  of  these  stone  axes,  of  different 
Hzes,  are  now  in  my  possession. 

The  Indians  taught  tho  settlers 
the  finest  ears  of  com  for  seed,  to  plant  it 
at  a  proper  time,  to  weed  it,  and  to  hill  it. 
They  were  accustomed  to  dig  small 
four  feet  apart,  with  a  clumsy  instrument 
resembUng  tho  one  described,  which  was 
made,  not  un frequently,  of  a  large  elam- 
shell.  Those  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
searshore  put  into  each  hole  a  horse-shoe 
crab  or  two,  or  a  fish,  upojii  which  they 
dropped  four,  and  sometimes  six  kernels  of 
com,  and  covered  it  with  tliaj  implement 
with  which  they  had  di:^  the  hole.    The  use 


of  fiali  in  the  hill  as  a  fertilizer  w 
also,  in  the  interior.  Beans  were  planted 
ith  the  corn  after  it  had  come  up,  and 
row  up  supported  by  it. 
Great  attention  was  paid  to  the  protection 
of  their  crops  from  weeds,  while  the  com 
was  carefully  guarded  from  destruction  by 
insects  and  birds.  To  prevent  loss  by  the 
latter,  a  small  watch-house  was  erected  in  the 
midst  of  a  field  of  com,  in  which  one  of  the 
family,  often  the  eldest  child,  slept,  and 
'n  the  morning  rose  to  watch  the  birds, 
their  universal  custom  to  hill  the  com, 
often  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  for  its  sup- 
port, and  spots  ai-e  often  seen  at  the  present 
day  which  were  evidently  cultivated,  by 
them,  Tlie  .colonists  very  generally  imitated 
this  custom,  and  it  baa  been  continued  down 
to  our  own  times  in  many  parte  of  the  coun- 
try. The  men  planted  and  cured  their  tobac- 
co, which  was,  ordinarily,  the  only  plant  they 
ivorked  upon,  the  women  managing  all  the 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  fanning  of  the 
Indians  would  not  be  complete  witliout  an 
allusion  to  their  mode  of  storing  grain  for 
their  winter  supply.  Large  holes  were  dug 
in  the  earth,  and  the  aides  carefully  lined 
with  bark;  this  was  also  the  work  of  the 
women.  The  com  and  the  beans,  after 
J  dried  in  the  sun,  or  on  rocks  or  flakes 
a  fire,  were  thrown  into  these  holes,  and 
then  tliey  were  covered  up  level  with  the 
smface  of  the  ground.  They  were  thus  pre- 
id,  if  necessary,  through  the  winter. 
These  excavated  batns  were  carefully  con- 
cealed by  the  women  fi-om  their  lazy  hus- 
bands and  sons,  leat  they  should  discover 
and  eat  up  their  contente ;  yet,  with  all  the 
care  they  could  take,  the  hogs  of  the  colo- 
nists often  unhinged  their  barn-doors,  and 
helped  themselves  to  the  golden  treasure. 
History  says  that  line  of  these  Indian  barns 
was  discovered  by  the  pilgiims  at  Truro,  at 
a  time  when  their  store  of  provisions  was  so 
reduced  aa  to  contain  but  five  kernels  of 
com  to  each  individual. 

They  sometimes  made  additional  provis- 
ion for  winter  by  means  of  large  boses  of 
wicker-work,  or  h&^  or  sacks  of  hemp, 
which  were  filled  and  kept  in  the  wigwam 
for  the  more  immediate  wante  of  the  family. 
They  had,  of  coui-se,  little  or  no  occasion  to 
cut  grass,  though  it  grew  in  abundance  along 
the  marshes  and  the  rivers,  and  in  places 
which  had  been  cleared  for  cultivation.  It 
was  of  a  coarse  quality,  and  served  the  colo- 
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nisfa  a  good  turn  till  they  resorted  to  the 
cultivation  of  better. 

We  may  imagine  the  surprise  of  the  na- 
tives at  the  first  sight  of  a  plough.  They 
could  not  understand  so  complicated  a  ma- 
chine. They  wanted  to  see  it  work ;  and 
when  it  tore  up  more  ground  in  a  day  than 
they,  with  their  clam-Siella,  could  scrape  up 
in  a  month,  and  they  saw  the  colter  and  the 
share  to  be  of  iron,  they  told  the  ploughi 
if  he  was  not  the  devil  himself,  he  was  very 
much  like  him. 

The  first  sight  of  a  ship,  it  is  recorded, 
had  excited  their  wonder  even  to  a  greater 
extent.  To  them  it  was  a  floating  island ; 
ite  maata  were  nothing  but  trees ;  its  sails 
were  clouds ;  its  discharge  of  guns  was 
thunder  and  lightning;  hnt  as  soon  as  the 
thunder  and  lightning  ceased,  they  tmshed 
off  their  canoes  to  go  and  pick  strawberries 
cm  tlie  island  1 

This  cursory  glance  at  the  early  surround- 
ings of  the  settlers  of  the  country,  will  en- 
able us  the  better  to  comprehend  the  difii- 
cultiea  in  the  way  of  mating  rapid  progress. 
"When  poor  and  miserable  cattle,  poor  and 
miserable  implements,  poor  and  miserable 
ideas  of  iarming  were  the  best  of  every  thing 
they  had,  we  can  well  imagine  that  little  was 
done  which  was  not  forced  upon  them  by 
the  pressure  of  necessity.  Their  wants 
too  many,  and  required  too  vigorous 
tiona  to  provide  what  was  indispensable,  to 
admit  of  their  spending  time  to  experiment 
or  seek  out  new  principles  to  be  applied  to 
practical  fanning.  As  long  as  new  lands 
could  be  had  almost  f "  r  the  a.-king  it 
not  to  be  expected  that  tl  ey  would  1 11  them 
very  thoroughly  The  so  1  was  rich  n 
mould — the  accum  lat  on  ot  ages — i  d  d  d 
not  require  very  careful  It  at  on  to  se- 
cure an  abundant  retur  But  yea  of  o  i- 
stant  cropping  exhau  ted  ts  produ  t  eness, 
when  other  lands  weie  taken  to  subject  to 
the  same  process.  The  farmer  raised  wheat 
year  after  year  on  the  same  land,  till  the  soil 
became  too  poor,  and  then  he  planted  co 
and  when  it  would  no  longer  grow  com, 
sowed  barley,  or  rye,  and  sq  on  to  beans. 

Agriculture,  so  fer  as  any  real  improve- 
ment was  concerned,  was,  therefore,  natural- 
ly enough,  in  a  state  of  extreme  depression 
for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  mer  the 
establiahment  of  colonies  in  various  parta  of 
the  country.  There  were  few  intelligent  cul- 
tivators previous  to  the  Eevolution,  and  there 
was  no  spirit  of  int^uiry  to  give  a  charm  to 


farm  labor.  It  was  performed  as  an  evil 
which  mnat  be  endured  from  stern  necesaity. 
Hard  work  was  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
foresta  were  to  be  cleared,  the  buildings  for 
shelter  erected,  the  stone  walls  to  be  laid, 
and  Utile  time  or  inclination  was  left  for 
the  "  humanities"  of  life. 

The  inhabitants  of  conntry  towns,  a  hun- 
dred years  &go,  most  of  whom  were,  of 
course,  engaged  in  tilling  the  aoil,  seldom 
visited  even  their  neighboring  towns,  and 
many  a  farmer  and  fanner's  son  did  not  leave 
township  from  one  year's  end  to  an- 
other. The  liberalizing  influence  of  social 
intercourae  was  unknown  and  unappreciated, 
unless  the  village  tavern  and  the  fi'equent 
glass  might  be  considered  as  forming  an  ex- 
ception, while  it  afforded  an  opportunity,  of 
which  most  men  availed  themselves,  of  form-' 
acquMntances  and  talking  over  the 
stale  gossip  of  the  neighborhood,  or  indulg- 
ing in  the  ribald  jest. 

People  for  some  miles  around  turned  out 
to  a  "  rising,"  as  the  erection  of  a  frame 
building  was  termed,  and  a  merry  time  it 
was,  where  the  flip  and  the  cider  flowed  like 
water.  On  a  more  limited  scaie,  the  "  husk- 
ings"  brought  together,  also,  a  pretty  lara;e 
neighborhood,  when  the  same  favorite  drinks 
did  much  to  enliven  a  long  autnmn  evening, 
the  whole  being  followed  by  a  sumptuous  re- 
past of  pumpkin  pies,  etc.,  continued  into  the 
small  hours  of  the  night.  Then  the  "spin- 
ning bees"  afibrded  a  tune  for  talk,  and  song, 
and  riddle.  Election  day  often,  however, 
brought  the  people  from  a  greater  distance. 
Ko  butcher  drove  up  to  the  farmer's  door, 
with  his  ever  fresh  supply  of  meats,  to  give  va- 
riety to  the  daily  and  homely  fare ;  no  ba- 
ker, with  his  jingliijg  bolls,  travelled  hia 
rounds  on  stated  days  to  relieve  the  monotr 
ony  of  the  housewife's  toil.  Salted  meats 
were  the  almost  universal  food  from 
autumn  till  spring,  and  often  from  spring 
till  autumn,  though  now  and  then  a  slieep 
or  a  lamb  fell  a  victim  to  the  necessity  for 
change.  No  cottons,  no  calicoes,  no  ging- 
hams, no  linens,  no  flnnnels  loaded  the 
counters  of  the  village  store,  to  be  had  at  a 
sixpence,  or  a  ninepence,  or  a  quarter  a 
yard.  The  farmer,  and  the  former's  family, 
wore  homespun,  and  the  spinning-wheel  and 
the  huge  timber  loom  were  a  part  of  nearly 
every  household  furniture,  and  tbeir  noise 
was  rarely  silenced.  If  linens  were  wanted, 
the  flax  was  sown,  and  weeded,  and  pulled, 
and  rotted,  and  broken,  and  swingled — for  all 
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of  which,  processes  nearly  a  year  was  re- 
quired before  the  fibre  was  ready  for  spin- 
ning, and  bleaching  on  the  grass,  and  making 
and  wearing.  If  woollens,  the  sheep  were 
sheared,  and  the  wool  dyed  and  ^ot  in  read- 
iness, and  months  were  often  required  before 
it  could  be  got  into  shape  for  weai'ing. 
Courtships  were,  therefore,  of  longer  dura- 
tion than  many  of  them  now-a-days,  and  two 
years  was  about  as  soon  as  the  betrothed 
farmer's  daughter  could  get  ready  to  go  to 
keeping  house.  Kot  unfrequently  the  &ax 
had  to  be  s6wn  aa  the  preliminary  step,  and 
to  pass  throngh  all  its  forms  of  transition 
to  cloth  and  garments.  With  our  pres 
facilities  for  manufacturing  by  macliinery 
every  conceivable  variety  of  fabric,  and 
that,  too,  in  the  shortest  space  of  time,  it 
impossible  to  appreciate  fully  the  state  ■ 
things  among  all  classes  of  society  a  century 
ago.  Even  the  old  processes  of  curing  and 
preparing  fiax,  and  tlie  variety  of  fabri 
made  from  It,  have  undei^one  an  entire 
change.  Processes  which  then  required 
many  months  to  complete,  are  now  wholly 
avoided  by  the  more  perfect  and  economical 
ones  at  present  known  and  in  constant  use. 

Owing  to  the  imperfect  provision  for 
schools  for  the  great  body  of  the  people,  the 
boy  was  trained  up  to  a  narcpw  routine  of 
labor,  as  his  fethers  had  been  for  a  century 
before.  He  often  aifected  to  despise  all  in- 
telligent cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  not  only 
scmpulously  followed  the  beat«n  track,  but 
was  intolerant  of  all  innovation,  simply  be- 
cause it  was  innovation.  Very  few  of  the 
rural  population  of  that  day  saw  a  newspa- 
per or  a  journal  of  any  kind.  There  were 
not,  probably,  a  dozen  published  in  the 
whole  country  a  century  ago.  There  was 
not  one  in  New  England  at  Uie  begmning  of 
the  last  century,  and  but  four  in  1750,  and 
these  had  an  extremely  small  circulation 
yond  the  limits  of  the  metropolis. 

Obstinate  adherence  to  prejudice  of  any 
kind  is  now  generally  regarded  as  a  mark 
of  ignorance  or  stupidity.  A  century  ago, 
the  reverse  was  the  case.  In  many  a  small 
country  tovm  a  greater  degree  of  intelli- 
gence— except  on  the  part  of  the  parson  and 
the  doctor — than  was  possessed  by  his  neigh- 
bors, brought  down  upon  the  possessor  the 
ridicule  of  the  whole  community.  If  he 
ventured  to  make  experiments,  to  strike  out 
now  paths  of  practice  and  adopt  new  modes 
ef  culture ;  or  if  he  did  not  plant  just  as 
many  acres  of  corn  as  his  &thers  did,  and 


lOo,  in  "the  old  of  the  moon;"  if  he 
)t  BOW  just  as  much  rye  to  the  acre, 
e  same  number  of  oxen  to  plough,  and 
his  crops  on  the  same  day ;  or  if  he 
Hid  not  hoe  as  many  times  as  his  fether  and, 
his  grandfether  did — if,  in  fine,  he  did  not 
wear  the  same  kind  of  homespun  dress  and, 
adopt  the  same  religious  views  and  preju- 
dices, he  was  shunned  in  company  by  the 
id  young,  and  looked  upon  as  a  vision- 
He  knew   nothing  of  a  rotation   of 
crops.     The  use  and  value  of  manures  were 
little  regarded.     Even  so  late  as  within  the 
memory  of  men  still  living,  the  barn  was 
sometimes  removed  to  get  it  out  of  the  way 
of  heaps   of  manure  by  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded, because  the  owner  would  not  go  to 
the  expense  of  removing  these  accnmula^ 
tions  and  put  them  upon  his  fields.    The 
swine  were  general iy  allowed  to  ninatlai^e; 
the  cattle  were    seldom  or  never  housed  at 
night  during  the  summer  and  fall  months ; 
the  potato  patch  often  came  up  to  the  very 
door,  and  the  litter  of  the  yard  seldom  left 
much  to  admire  in  the  general  appearance 
of   tilings  about  tJie  bam  or  toe  house. 
Farmers  thought  it  necessary  to  let  their 
cattle  run  at  large  very  late  in  the  fall,  and  to 
stand  exposed  to  the  severest  colds  of  a  win- 
day,  "to  toughen."     It  was  the  corn- 
opinion  in   the  Virginia  colony,  that 
housing  and  milking   cows  in   the  winter 
would  kill  them.     Orchards  had  been  plant- 
many  parts  of  the  country,  but  the 
fruit  was,  as  a  general  thing,  of  an  inferior 
quality,  and  used  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
making  cider. 

Thb  is  no  picture  drawn  from  the  imagi- 
nation. It  is  strictly  and  literally  true  of 
the  fanning  of  the  country  aa  a  whole,  a 
century  ago,  though  it  should  be  remarked 
that  a  ahghtly  modified  state  of  things  ex- 
isted in  localities  widely  distant^  But  with 
some  differences  in  det^i,  it  will  be  found  to 
be  consonant  with  historical  facta. 

It  would  he  extremely  interesting,  were  it 

Sower,  to  support,  by  accurate  star 
is  general  view  of  the  condition  of 
farming  durmg  the  last  centnry,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, no  reliable  statistics  were  taken  till 
the  year  1T90,  and  then,  chiefly  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  the  population,  with  special 
!  to  the  distribution  of  the  represeuT 
tation,  or  the  political  power  of  the  several 
states.  We  are,  therefore,  wholly  destitute 
of  statistical  information  of  the  products  of 
forming  industry  during  the  last  century; 
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nor  was  it  till  t]ie  fourth  decennial  census,  in 
1820,  that  the  population  was  divided  ac- 
cording to  industrial  pursuits,  so  that  we 
have  no  means  of  ascert^ning  even  the 
number  eng^ed  in  the  occupation  of  farm- 
ing. We  only  know  that  the  general  esti- 
mate of  the  population  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  which  fixed  it  at  three  millions, 
was  considerably  too  high. 

The  occurrence  of  the  Kevoktion,  and  the 
period  immediatoly  succeeding,  very  natu- 
rally brought  men  of  all"  pursuits  and  from 
all  parts  of  the  Bonntiy  more  frequently  and 
closely  together,  and  gave  all  classes,  and 
farmers  among  the  rest,  a  more  general 
knowledge  of  what  was  passing  in  the  world 
around  them.  Intercommunication  became 
more  easy  and  frequent,  and  had  its  influence 
upon  the  masses  of  the  people.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century  many  left  the  sea- 
board and  removed  to  the  interior  to  avoid 
the  inconvenience  arbing  from  the  difficul- 
ties between  this  and  the  mother  country, 
and  for  other  reasons ;  more  attention  began 
to  be  paid  to  agriculture.  Emigration  from 
the  east  began  to  set  toward  flie  so-called 
inexhaustible  west,  which  at  that  time  meant 
central  or  western  New  York. 

Up  to  thia  point  our  survey  of  the 
dition  of  agriculture  has  necessarily  been 
general.  No  one  branch  of  farming  '  ' 
made  any  marked  and  perceptible  progi 
It  has  been  said  that  a  good  strong  i 
Could  have  carried  all  the  implements  in  use 
on  the  farm,  except  the  cart  and  old  clnmsy 
harrow,  upon  his  shoulders,  fifty  years  ago, 
and  we  know  that  many  a  year  occuned 
when  grain,  and  even  hay,  had  to  be  imported 
from  England  to  keep  the  people  and  tlie 
cattle  fi:om  starvation.  Hereafter,  it  will  bo 
more  convenient  to  trace  the  progress  of  the 
difierent  branches  of  ferm  industry,  and  the 
means  brought  to  bear  in  the  development 
and  improvement  of  ^riculture,  in  a  more 
distinct  and  separate  manner,  in  order  that 
we  may  get  a  clearer  idea  of  the  relative 
progress  and  influence  of  each.  And  first, 
of  the  origin  and  growth  of 


)    LB6I8LATIVK    EFFOKT, 

One  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
farming  of  the  present,  day,  is  the  extent 
to  which  associated  effort  is  brought  to  hear 
upon  all  its  details,  by  way  of  exhibitions, 
premiums,  clubs  for  discussion,  and  the  pub- 
lication of  reports  for  widS  and  gratuitous 
distribution.     This  enormous  power  of  mind 


upon  m    d  I    m  f  t  on  or  social 

intercou  is  f  mp  t  Ij  recent  ori- 
gin in  th  t  y  It  arcely  date 
back  to  th  b  gmm  g  f  tl  p  sent  centu- 
ry, fho  h  th  ssty  f  t  had,  even 
then,  be  m  m  p  ss  d  p  the  minds  of 
patrioti        d  p  bl      p  nt  d  m 

On  th  20th  f  J  ly  l'?S4  Washington, 
then  p  d  t  f  th  TJ  t  d  States,  ad- 
dressed 1  tt  t  S  J  hn  S  1  ir,  in  which 
ho  says ;  "  It  will  be  some  time,  I  fear,  before 
agricultural  society,  with  congressional 
,  will  be  established  in  this  country.  We 
must  walk,  as  other  countries  have,  before 
can  run ;  smaller  societies  must  prepare 
the  way  for  greater ;  but,  with  the  lights 
before  us,  I  hope  we  shall  not  be  so  slow  in 
maturation  as  older  nations-  have  been.  An 
m  yon  will  perceive  by  the  enclosed 
outlines  of  a  plan,  is  making  to  estabhsh  a 
state  society  m  Pennsylvania  for  agricultural 
improvements.  If  it  succeeds,  it  will  be  a 
step  in  the  ladder ;  at  present,  it  is  too  much 
in  embryo  to  decide  upon  the  result,"  And 
^ain,  in  his  annual  address  on  the  7th  I)e- 
■comber,  1796,  when  he  met  for  the  last  time 
the  two  houses  of  Congress,  he  said :  "  It 
will  not  be  doubted  that,  with  reference  to 
either  individual  or  national  welfere,  agricul- 
ture is  of  primary  importance.  In  propor- 
tion as  nations  advance  in  population,  and 
other  circumstances  of  maturity,  this  truth 
becomes  more  apparent,  and  renders  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil  more  and  more  an  object 
of  public  patronage.  Institutions  for  pro- 
moting it  grow  np,  supported  by  the  public 
purse;  and  to  what  object  can  it  be  dedica- 
ted with   greater  propriety  3     Among  the 

which  have  been  employed  to  this 

ine  have  been  attended  with  greater 
than  the  establbhment  of  boards, 
composed  of  proper  characters,  charged  wiih 
collecting  and  diffusing  information,  and  en- 
abled, by  premiums  and  small  pecuniary 
aids,  to  encourage  and  assist  a  spirit  of  dis- 
covery and  improvement. 

"This  species  of  establishment  contrib- 
utes doubly  to  the  increase  of  improvement, 
by  stimulatmg  to  enterprise  and  experiment, 
and  by  drawing  to  a  common  centre  the  re- 
sults, everywhere,  of  individual  skill  and  ob- 
servation, and  spreading  them  thence  over 
the  whole  nation.  Experience,  accordingly, 
has  shown  that  they  are  very  cheap  instru- 
ments of  immense  national  beneflt. 

Some  few  individuals,  even  before  this 
date,  had  felt  the  necessity  for  some  such  ac- 
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tioii  as  woald  lead  to  the  development  of 
the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country, 
and  as  the  result,  the  South  Carolina  Agri- 
eultural  Society  had  heen  estahlished  in 
1784,  and  fitill  exists.  The  Philadelphia 
Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Agriculture 
was  formed  in  the  same  year,  or  the  year 
after,  foDowed  by  a  simDar  association  in 
New  York  in  1791,  which  was  incorporated 
in  1V83.  The  Massachusetts  Society  for 
Promoting  Agriculture  was  incoi^orated  in 
1792,  and  soon  after  commenced  the  publi- 
cation of  a  series  of  papers  known  as  the 
AffricuUural  Beponlory,  which,  for  sound 
good  sense  and  judicious  suggestion,  chal- 
lengea  comparison  with  any  similar  aeries 
ever  published.  It  should  be  stated,  how- 
ever, that  the  prime  movers  in  the  formation 
of  these  societies  were  not  men  actually  en- 
gaged in  farming,  though  many  of  them  were 
owners  of  fine  estates.  The  mass  of  farmers 
were  not,  as  yet,  fully  prepared  for  this  pro- 
gressive effort,  and  all  the  agricultural  teach- 
ings of  educated  and  scientinc  men  prove  un- 
availing, unless  the  people  themselves,  the 
actual  tillers  of  the  soil,  are  prepared  to  re- 
ceive and  profit  by  their  teachings.  Many 
years  elapsed  after  these  early  efforts  were 
made,  before  the  habit  of  reading  became 
Bufficiently  common  among  the  masses  of 
practical  farmers  to  justify  tte  expectation 
that  any  general  benefit  would  arise  from  the 
annual  publication  of  the  transactions  of 
these  societies. 

There  w^  little  or  no  disposition  in  the 
community  to  examine  the  subject,  and  they 
failed  to  excite  any  spirit  of  emulation  in 
lie  public  mind.  The  improvements  pro- 
posed fell  almost  dead  upon  the  people,  who 
rejected  "book  farming  as  impertinent  and 
useless,  and  knew  as  little  of  toe  chemistry 
of  ^riculture  as  of  the  problems  of  astron- 
omy. A  quarter  of  a  century,  however,  ef- 
fected some  change,  and  in  1816  the  Massa- 
chusetts society  held  its  first  exhibition,  at 
Brighton,  at  which  a  list  of  premiums  was 
offered,  and  a  ploughing  match  instituted, 
not  so  much  with  the  object  of  iniprovino 
the  plough  as  to  try  the  strength  and  docif 
ity  of  the  oxen.  But  the  plough-mater  hap- 
pened to  be  there,  and  to  Save  his  eyes 
open ;  and  since  that  day,  an  amount  of 
knowledge  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
this  implement  sufficient  to  bring  it  very 
near  perfection. 

The  first  national  society  established  with 
this  specific  object  in:  view,  is 


been  the  Columbian  Agricultural  So- 
ciety for  the  Promotion  of  Rural  and  Do- 
mestic Economy,  organized  at  a  convention 
held  in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  on  the  28th  No- 
809  ;  and  the  first  agiacultural  ex- 
hibition in  this  country  ■was,  probably,  one 
held  by  that  society  in  Georgetown,  on  the 
10th  of  May,  1810,  when  large  premiums 
were  offered  for  the  encouragement  of  sheep 
raising,  etc.  In  the  October  following,  in 
the  same  year,  Elkanah  Watson  exhibited 
three  merino  sheep  under  the  great  elm  tree 
in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  which  was  the  germ  of 
the  Berkshire  County  Agricultural  Society, 
whose  regular  exhibitions  began  the  year 
following,  and  ai'O  believed  to  have  been  the 
first  county  exhibitions  ever  instituted  in 
this  conntry.  To  show  the  feeling  with  re- 
gard to  what  was^  at  that  time,  considered  an 
innovation,  in  a  strictly  farming  community, 
the  projector  of  that  society  encountered  the 
opposition  and  ridicnle  of  all  classes  of  so- 
ciety, from  the  moment  the  proposition  was 
made.  It  was  viewed  by  many  with  con- 
tempt. Gradually,  however,  the  feelings  of 
>eop!e  were  enlisted  in  its  favor,  premi- 
wei-e  offered  and  awarded,  and  a  laj^ 
concourse,  iram  all  parts  of  the  county,  in- 
creasing rapidly  from  year  to  year,  showed 
clearly  that  something  had  reached  the  heart 
of  the  community. 

But  though  this  was  the  first  county  exhi- 
bition, so  far  as  I  am  informed,  it  was  not 
the  first  county  society  that  was  formedi 
The  Kennebec  Agricultural  Society  was  in- 
stituted at  Augusta  in  1800  and  incorpora- 
ted in  1801,  being  the  second  society  incor- 
porated within  the  limits  of  Massachusetts,  to 
which  Maine,  at  that  time,  belonged.  A 
voluntary  association  of  the  Middlesex  hns- 
baudmen  had  also  been  formed  in  1794,  and 
incorporated  in  1803,  under  the  name  of  the 
Western  Society  ■  of  Middlesex  Husband- 
men. 

These  were  some  of  the  early  efforts  in 
this  direction,  and  though  they,  like  other 
similar  attempts,  met  with  some  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  very  class  they  were  intended 
to  benefit,  the  increasing  intelligence  of  the 
people  very  soon  enabled  them  to  live  it 
down.  Now  we  have  more  than  a  thousand 
similar  associations,  all  striving,  by  the  offer 
of  premiums,  andby  bringing  together  the  best 
products  of  the  farm  and  the  garden,  to  en- 
courage improvement  and  stimulate  enter- 
prise. Almost  every  state  in  the  Union  has 
its  state  society,  and  ahnost  every  county, 
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1  of  the  states,  every  county,   tcrest  of  both  to  attend  and  avail  themselves 
of  the  facilities  oiFered  tiiem.     Thus  a  great 
public  interest  is  served,  notwithstandiiig  the 
individual  mechanic  or  inventor  may  have 
i  own  interest  chiefly  at  heart. 
And  what  is  true  with  regard  to  agricul- 
tural implementa,  is  true  to  nearly  an  eqnal 
extent  of  every  thing  else  brought  for  exhibi- 
tion to  the  fairs  of  the  societies.     A  farmer 
fi-uite  that  he  knew  nothing  of,  and 
could  not  obtain  otherwise.     He  knows  who 
■resented  them,  secures  the  same  for  his  own 
mn,  and  within  iive  years  can  present  aa 
;ood   samples    himselt      He   sees  animals 
irought  to  a  degree  of  perfection  of  which 
he  had  never,  perhaps,  conceived.     Thought 
excited.     He  asts  himself  whether  they 
s  more  profitable  than  hie  own ;  procures 
them,  pei'liaps,  and  thus  an  improved  stock 
is  disseminated  over  the  countiy  to  take  the 
place  of  that  which  is  inferior,  but  which 
costs  the  ittdividiifd.  nearly  or  quite  as  much 
to  keep  as  that  more  valuable  and  profitable. 
I  need   not    enlai^e    upon    this    point. 
Enough  has  been  s^d,  I  think,  to  show  that 
the  modem  system  of  associated  effort  is  a 
moat  decided  progressive  movement ;  but  let 
us  trace  out  more  in  detail  some  of  its  re- 
sults.    And  first,  in  the  multiplication  and 
improvement  of 


has  its  county  organization.  And  what 
is  the  result !  It  is  well  known  that  by  far 
the  largest  and  most  valuable  part  of  our 
practicfl  knowledge  is  that  which  is  got  in 
our  intercourse  with  our  fellow  men,  with 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits 
and  have  the  same  interests  as  ourselves. 
The  farmer  has,  therefore,  gidned,  and 
is  gaining  a  vast  amount  of  information, 
nrnch  of  which  he  can  apply  to  advantage  on 
his  farm.  Emerging  fi'om  his  naturally  iso- 
lated position,  he  has  become  a  more  social 
being.  More  frequent  contact  with  others, 
by  way  of  competition,  has  stimulated  men- 
tal activity.  Contrast  him  now  with  his 
&ther  on  tiie  same  farm  half  a  century  ago, 
and  see  if  there  is  not  some  improvement 
that  can  be  traced  to  the  social  maaences  of 
the  agricultural  clubs  and  societies. 

In  addition  to  these  societies,  most,  if  not 
all  of  which  are  encouraged  by  the  several 
states  in  a  substantial  manner,  there  exist,  in 
some  of  the  states,  boards  of  agriculture,  or- 
ganized as  departmente  of  the  state  govern- 
ment, and  having  a  general  supervision  of 
the  societies,  receiving  their  officii  returns, 
and  publishing  an  abstract  of  the  most  valu- 
able papers  presented,  for  general  distribu- 
tion. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  claiming  too  much 
for  the  agricultural  societies  throughout  the 
country,  to  say  that  the  general  spirit  of  in- 
quiry in  relation  to  farm  improvements,  and 
much  of  the  enterprise  manifested  by  farm- 
era  of  the  present  day,  is  due  to  their  efforts. 
The  most  impartial  judgment  would,  in  fact, 
go  much  further  tmin  this,  and  say  that  a 
lai^e  proportion  of  the  actud  improvement 
that  has  been  made  in  farm  stock,  farm  im- 
plements, andfaim  products,  may  be  traced, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  influence  of  the 
agricultural  associations  of  the  country. 

To  appreciate  this  influence  it  is  only  nec- 
essary to  consider  the  immense  facilities 
which  a  well-conducted  exhibition  gives,  not 
only  to  the  agricultural  mechanic  for  mak- 
ing known  the  nature  and  value  of  his  im- 
provemeats,  but  to  the  fermer  for  becoming 
acquainted  with  them.  Many  an  invention 
would  have  slumbered  in  oblivion,  or  enjoy- 
ed only  a  limited  and  local  feme,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  multitudes  brought  together  at 
the  state,  county,  and  town  fairs,  which,  it 
will  thus  be  seen,  furnish  a  most  admirable 
medium  of  communication,  both  to  the  me- 
chanic and  the  farmer,  making  it  for  the  in- 


There  is,  perhaps,  no  branch  of  farm  econ- 
omy in  which  the  progress  of  improvement 
has  been  so  apparent  and  unquestionable,  aa 
that  made  in  the  implements  of  agriculture 
during  the  last  half  century.  It  might  al- 
most be  sdd  that  progress  in  agriculture  it- 
may  be  measured  by  an  increased  de- 
mand for  new  and  better  implements,  as  the 
advance  in  civilization  is  shown  by  a  greater 
demand  for  comforts  and  luxuries  by  the 
people. 

There  was  a  time,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
histoiy  of  American  forming,  when  labor 
was  cheap,  when  strong  limbs  and  the  power 
of  endurance  were  the  requisites  chiefly 
sought  for  in  the  hired  man,  and  when  his 
labor  was  paid  for  as  so  much  brute,  physi- 
cal force.  Intelligent  labor,  skill,  and 
thought  found  higher  rewards  in  other  call- 
ings, and  the  practical  farmer  was  thought 
to  be  sufficiently  well  informed  if  he  was 
able  to  hold  plough,  to  mow,  to  sow,  and  to 
reap.  The  labor — the  physical  force  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  the  operations  of  tiie  farm — 
could  be  obtained  very  easily  in  those  days, 
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and  it  was  natural  that  farmers  should  be 
Batisfied  with  the  limited  variety  of  imple- 
menta  then,  in  use.  The  isolated  poaiuon 
in  which  they  were  placed,  their  limited  op- 
portunities for  travel  and  observation,  the 
difficulties,  in  fact,  of  getting  about  among 

Eeople  engt^ed  in  the  same  pureuits,  all 
elped  to  strengthen  prejudice  and  foster  a 
repugnance  to  try  new  and  unused  imple- 
ments, or  to  strike  out  into  new  fields  of  ex- 
periments. Besides  these  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  improTement,  the  progress  then  made 
in  the  various  branches  of  mechanics  was 
extremely  limited,  and  the  adoption  of  new 
and  improved  implements  must  follow,  of 
conrae,  in  the  wake  of  mechanical  invention. 
The  few  rude  and  imperfect  implements  in 
use  at  an  early  day  were;  for  the  most  part, 
of  home  manufacture,  or  made  by  the 
neighboring  blacksmith,  who  had  a  thousand 
other  things  to  make  at  the  same  time. 
There  was  Httie  idea  of  a  division  of  labor. 
Jack  at  all  trades  was  good  at  none. 

As  early  as  1617,  some  ploughs  were  set 
to  work  in  the  Virginia  plantation,  but  in 
that  year  the  governor  complained  to  the 
company  that  the  colony  "did  suffer  for 
want  of  skilfti!  husbandmen,  and  means  to 
set  their  ploughs  on  work ;  having  as  good 
ground  as  any  man  can  desire,  and  about 
forty  bulls  and  osen,  but  they  wanted  men 
to  bring  them  to  labor,  and  iron  for  the 
plouglia,  and  harness  for  the  cattle.  Some 
thirty  or  forty  acres  we  had  sown  with 
plough,  but  it  stood  so  long  on  the  ground 
before  it  was  reaped,  it  was  most  shaken,  anc 
the  rest  spoiled  with  the  cattle  and  rats  ii 
the  barn."  This  complaint  had  some  effect 
for,  in  1648,  a  cotemporary  resident  says 
"  We  have  now  going  near  upon  a  hundred 
and  fifty  ploughs^'  and  they  were  drawn  by 

It  is  recorded  that  in  1637  there  were  but 
y^irty-seven  ploughs  in  the  colony  of  Massa- 
diusetts  Bay.  Twelve  years  after  the  laud- 
ing of  the  pilgrims,  the  farmers  about  Bos- 
ton had  no  ploughs,  and  were  compelled  to 
break  np  the  bushes  and  prepare  for  cultivar 
tion  with  their  hands,  and  with  rude  and 
clumsy  hoes  or  mattocks.  It  was  the 
torn,  in  that  part  of  the  country,  even 
much  later  period,  for  any  one  owning  a 
plough  to  go  about  and  do  the  ploughing 
for  the  inhabitants  over  a  considerable  extent 
of  territory.  A  town  often  paid  a  bounty 
to  any  one  who  would  buy  and  keep  a 
plough  in  repair  for  the  purpose  of  gomg 


about  to  work  in  this  way.  The  n 
wooden  plough  required  a  strong  and  well- 
fed  team  to  move  it  through  the  soil,  a 
heavy,  muscular  man  to  press  it  into  the 
ground,  another  to  hold,  and  another  to  drive. 
We  may  judge,  therefore,  of  the  economy 
of  the  work  it  performed.  "What  was  true 
of  the  early  period  of  the  settiement,  was 
true,  to  nearly  an  equal  extent,  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty  yeai-s,  so  fer  as  the  implements  and 
the  processes  of  farming  are  concerned.  All 
these  last  were  traditional,  handed  down 
from  sire  to  son,  and  adhered  to  in  the 
strictest  manner.  The  implements  consisted 
almost*  wholly  of  the  plough,  the  spade,  a 
clumsy  wooden  fork,  and  now  and  then  a 
harrow.  I  have  in  my  possession  two  ol 
these  wooden  forks,  made,  and  in  use,  at 
least  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  in  the 
Massachusetts  colony.  They  were  regarded 
as  curious  for  their  antiquity  In  the  youth 
of  the  grandfather  of  the  donor,  who  died 
some  years  ago,  upward  of  ninety  years  of 
age.  That  would  date  them  back  nearly 
two  centuries,  perhaps. 

At  this  time,  the  ploughs  used  among  the 
French  settiers  in  Illinois  were  made  of 
wood,  with  a  small  point  of  iron  tied  up- 
on the  wood  with  straps  of  raw-hide.  The 
beams  rested  on  an  axle  and  small  wooden 
wheels,  the  whole  drawn  by  osen  yoked  to, 
the  ploughs  by  the  horns,  by  means  of  a 
straight  yoke  attached  by  raw  leather  straps, 
with  a  pole  extended  from  the  yoke  back  to 
the  axle.  The  plough  was  very  lai^e  and 
clumsy,  and  no  small  one  was  used  by  them 
to  plough  among  the  com  till  after  me  war 
of  1812.  The  carts  they  used  had  not  a 
particle  of  iron  about  them. 

During  the  last  century,  the  old  "  Carey 
plough"  was  more  eKtensively  used  in  the 
Atlantic  states  than  any  other  pattern,  though 
the  particular  form  of  this  Instrument  varied 
almost  as  much  as  the  number  of  small  man- 
ufacturers or  blacksmiths  who  made  it. 
The  Carey  plough  had  a  clumsy  wrought 
iron  share,  a  land-side  and  standard  made  of 
wood,  a  wooden  mould-board,  often  plated 
over,  in  a  rough  manner,  with  pieces  of  old 
saw-plates,  tin,  or  sheet  iron.  The  handles 
were  upright,  and  were  held  by  two  pinsj 
a  powerful  man  was  required  te  hold  it, 
and  double  the  strength  of  team  now  com- 
monly used  in  doing  the  same  kind  of  work. 

The  "bar-side  plough,"  or  the  "bull 
plough,"  was  also  used  to  some  extent.  A 
fist  bar  formed  the    land-side,  and  a  big 
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clump  of  iron,  shaped  a  little  like  the  half 
of  a  lance  head,  served  aa  a  point,  into  the 
upper  part  of  Vhich  a  kind  of  colter  was 
tostened.  The  mould-board  was  wooden, 
ahd  fitted  to  the  irons  in  the  moat  banghng 
manner.  The  action  might  be  illustrated  by 
holding  a  sharp-pointed  shovel  back  up,  and 
thrusting  it  through  the  ground, 

In  the  southern  states,  the  "shovel 
plough"  was  in  general  use  down  to  a  very 
recent  date,  and  is,  indeed,  to  some  extent,  at 
the  present  day.  It  was  made  of  a  rough- 
hewn  stick  for  a  beam,  with  another  stick 
framed  in,  upon  the  end  of  which  a  piece  of 
iron,  shaped  somewhat  like  a  shovel,  sharp- 
pointed,  was  fastened.  The  two  rough  han- 
dles were  nailed  or  pinned  on  to  the  sides 
of  the  beam,  having  a  wooden  prop,  with  a 
draft  iron,  or  a  raw-hide  loop,  at  the  forward 
end  of  the  beam 

Generally  speaking,  it  might  be  saxA  that 
the  ploughs  used  in  this  country  a  century 
ago,  were  not  very  unlike  those  used  by  the 
old  Romans  before  the  Christian  era,  and  by 
some  of  the  people  of  southern  Europe  even 
at  the  present  day.  They  were  not  nnfre- 
quently  nor  inaptly  termed  the  "  hog 
plough,"  on  account,  probably,  of  their  pro- 
penaitj'  to  root  into  and  out  of  the  ground, 
And  m  describing  the  plough,  an  adequate 
idea  of  all  other  kinds  of  farm  implements — 
the  variety,  as  we  have'  seen,  being  extreme- 
ly small — is  cleaily  enough  conveyed.  These 
old-feshioned  wooden  ploughs  continued, 
with  little  or  no  improvement,  till  after  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  draught  of  the 
plough,  or  strength  of  team  required,  is  due 
to  friction  in  the  soil.  The  cutting,  r^ing, 
and  turning  over  of  the  turf  add  compara- 
tively little  to  the  draught,  though,  it  is  true, 
the  Metion  itself  is  somewhat  increased  by 
the  weight  of  the  plough,  and  this  weight  is, 
of  course,  increased  by  the  weight  of  the 
furrow-slice  as  it  is  lifted  from  its  bed. 
Hence,  the  draught  of  the  plough  is  but  slight 
ly  increased  by  an  increase  of  speed,  since 
die  friction  ia  not  increased,  but  remans 
nearly  the  same  on  the  bottom  of  the  fur- 
row, on  the  land-side,  and  between  the  fur- 
row-slice and  the  mould-board,  whether  the 
motion  be  fast  or  slow.  Modem  improve- 
ments have  aimed,  therefore,  to  overcome 
the  faction  and  resistance  by  an  improv- 
ed construction  of  the  mould-board  and, 
by  the  use  of  better  materials,  for  it 
now   well  established,   by  practical   exper- 


iment, that  the  draught  depends  1< 
weight  of  the  plough  itself  than  o 
stmction.  The  draught  does  not  in 
proportion  to  an  increase  of  weight,  and 
hence,  though  some  still  object  to  the  mod- 
plough,  as  compared  with  the  models  in 
fifty  years  ago,  on  account  of  theii'  being 
heavier,  jet  it  is  a  common  remark  that  the 
draught  is  easier,  and  they  require  much  less 
strength  of  team  to  do  the  same,  or  a  far 
better  work. 

The  excessive  friction  of  the  old-fashioned 
bull  plough  was  the  great  objection  to  it. 
It  was  constructed  awkwardly  enough,  in  the 
first  place,  but  the  form  of  the  mould-board 
as  especially  defective,  and  this  it  was  that 
iquired  such  great  strength  of  team.  It 
did  pretty  fmr  work,  no  doubt,  on  light  and 
easy  soils,  but  the  share  and  the  mould-boaid 
were  so  attached,  aa  to  make  the  wedge  t«o 
blunt,  wiiich,  of  course,  made  the  friction 
excessive.  It  broke  and  crumbled  the  fur- 
in  places,  and  was  not  calculated 
to  turn  a  flat  furrow.  But  the  action  of  the 
old  plough  was  not  uniform,  some  ftirrowa 
being  set  too  much  on  the  edge,  while  oth- 
ers were  laid  quite  flat.  It  was  not  its 
weight  so  much  as  its  form  that  needed  im- 
provement. Its  constiTjction  not  being 
baaed  on  such  principles  aa  to  make  it  of 
easy  draught,  it  was  more  difficult  to  hold, 
more  easily  thrown  out  of  the  ground,  and 
required  c6nstant  watchfulness  on  the  part 
of  the  ploughman.  It  was  difficult  to  culti- 
vate to  any  depth  without  the  help  of  one 
or  two  men  to  ride  on  the  beam  to  "hold 
down."  The  mould-board  was  fi'equentlv 
shod  with  iron,  as  we  have  seen,  to  diminisn 
the  friction  and  prevent  wear;  but  it  was  in 
strips,  and  uneven,  and  the  desii'ed  effect 
ks  not  always  produced. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  changes 
d  modifications  made  in  the  mould-board 
within  the  last  forty  years,  have  eflsctcd  such 
improvements  as  to  enable  the  fai'mer  to  do 
a  much  greater  amount  of  better  work,  with 
far  less  expenditure  of  strength,  and  to  reap 
larger  crops  as  the  result,  while  the  original 
cost  of  the  implement-is  less  than  it  foimer- 
ly  was.  The  saving  to  the  country  fi'om 
these  improvements  alone,  within  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  has  been  estimated  at  no 
less  than  $10,000,000  a  year  in  the  work  of 
teams,  and  $1,000,000  in  the  cost  of  ploughs, 
while  the  aggregate  of  the  crops  hfts  been 
increased  by  many  millions  of  bushels. 
These  improvements  in  the  form  of  the 
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mould-board  will  be  understood,  when  we 
consider  tJiat  one  side  of  the  fun'ow-alice,  as 
Boon  as  it  is  cut,  begins  to  rise  gradually, 
till,  aa  the  plough  advances,  it  is  turned  en- 
tirely over.  The  mould-board  sBould  be  so 
constructed  as  to  offer  the  least  possible  re- 
sistance as  it  moves  along,  and  to  run  aa 
far  as  possible  without  clogging,  to  which 
the  old  plough  was  especially  liable,  the 
lines  of  its  mould-board  being  concave,  in- 
stead of  convex  or  straight,  according  to  tbe 
rules  more  recently  laid  down  requiriTig  the 
"  board  to  be  composed  of  strwght  lines  in 
the  direction  of  its  length,  with  continually 
increasing  angles  to  the  line  of  the  furrow ;. 
and  these  last  lines  are  severally  straight, 
convex,  and  concave."  Ransoms,  after  the 
most  mature  study  of  this  implement,  says : 
"  Although  no  one  form  of  mould-board  will, 
or  can  be  applicable  to  every  variety  of  soil 
and  circumstance,  there  is  no  description  of 
soil  for  wliicli  a  perfect  mould-board  may 
not  be  made  by  this  rule  in  some  of  its  mod- 
iiieations." 

Such  was  the  condition  of  things  with  re- 
gard to  tliis,  and  most  other  farm  impli 
ments,  at  the  close  of  the  last  and  beginnin^ 
of  the  present  centnry,  or  till  within  the  last 
forty  or  iifty  years. 

The  first  patent  for  a  cast  iron  plough  in 
this  country,  is  believed  to  have  been  that 
of  Charles  Ne.wbold,  of  Burlington,  N.  J., 
in  1797.  This  patent  combined  the  mould- 
board,  share,  and  land-aide,  all  cast  together. 
It  was  so  great  and  manifest  an  improvement 
on  the  old  wooden  plough,  that  Peacoct,  in 
his  patent  of  1807,  pmd  the  original  inven- 
tor of  the  plough  of  1797  the  sum  of  $500 
for  the  privilege  of  copying  some  parts  of  it. 
A  oast  iron  mould-board  had  been  invents 
ed  in  Scotland,  it  is  proper  to  remarfe,  as 
early  as  1740,  by  James  Small,  but  he  still 
continued  to  use  the  wrought  iron  share, 
cast  iron  not  being  used  in  its  construction 
till  1785,  Small  established  a  plough  man- 
ufactory in  1763,  and  becoming  familiar  with 
the  manufacture  of  cast  iron,  not  long  after- 
ward, he  conceived  the  idea  of  making  pat- 
terns of  the  principal  parts  of  the  plough. 
But  whether  the  American  inventor  had  a 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  these  plongh? 
is  not  known. 

Such  was  the  extreme  importance  of  this 
implement,  aa  to  command  the  attention  of 
scientific  men  in  studying  to  improve  its 
form  and  construction,  and,  in  1 7  9  8,  Thomas 
Jefferson  applied  himself  to  the  task,  and 


wrote  a  treatise  on  the  form  of  the  mould- 
boaid,  disi  ussing  it  on  scientific  principle'*, 
calculating  mathematically  its  exait  form  and 
d  especially  ite  curvatnre,  with  anew 
en  its  friction.     I  have  seen  his  orig- 
inal manuscript  of  this  essay,  containing  his 
drawings,  etc.,  now  in  the  possession  of  a 
gentleman  of  Boston.     Since  his  time,  such 
an  amount  of  scientific  and   practical  skill 
has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  this  imple- 
ment, as  to  leave  little  to  suggest.    But  it 
ahoald  be  stated  that  the  successive  improve- 
ments were  not  readily  adopted  by  the  mass 
rs.     Their   introduction    was   far 
slower  than  that  of  an  improved  implement 
would  be  at  the  present  time,  though  the 
prejudice  against  the  use  of  new  inventions 
has  not  yet  wholly  disappeared.    Many  a 
former,  clinging  to  the  old  wooden  plough, 
asserted  that  cast  iron  poisoned  the  gi'ound, 
and   spoilt  the   crops.      Still,  the   modem 
styles  gradually  g^ed  gi'ound,  as  real  im- 
provements always  will.    In  one  respect  we 
have  especiaDy  improved,  and  that  is  the 
adaptation  of  our  ploughs  to  the  different 
lands  of  soil  on  which  they  are  to  be  used. 
When  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  im- 
provement of  this  implement  dnring  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  last  century,  the  principles  of 
ploughing  were  not  so  well  understood  as  at 
the  present  day.     The  work  waa  neither  so 
carefully  done  nor  so  critically  examined, 
and,  consequently,  the  want   of   different 
forms  of  the  plough  adapted  to  the  varieties 
of  surface  and  of  soil  waa  not  so  much  felt  as 
when  nearly  every  former  sees  that  he 
cannot  produce  directly  opposite  efiecta  with 
the  same  implement.     In   another  respect, 
also,  custom  has  changed  as  much  aa  the 
forms  of  the  plough  itself,  for  while  a  half 
century  ago  it  was  made  by  the  blacksmith 
in  nearly  every  small  town  in  the  country, 
it  is  now  made  in  large  establishments  by 
who  devote  themselves  exclusively  to 
isiness,  and  these  establishments  have 
gradually  diminished  in  number,  while  the 
aggregate  number  of  ploughs  has  largely  in- 
creased.    In  the  single  state  of  Masaachci- 
setts,  for  example,  there  were,  in  1845,  no 
lera  than  seventy-three  plough  manufacto- 
ries, making  annually  61,334  ploughs  and 
other  agricultural  implements,  while  in  1855 
there  were  bnt  twenty-two  plough  manufec- 
tories,  making  152,686  ploughs,  valued  at 
$707,176.86.     Up  to  the  year  1865  there 
had  been  no  less  than  three  hundred  and 
seventy-two  patents  issued  from  the  Patent 
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Office  at  "Washintfton,  for  changes  and  im- 
provements on  tins  implement. 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  wonderful  per- 
formances of  the  steam  plough,  the  practical 
and  snccesaful  operation  of  which  is  one  of 
the  proudest  triumphs  of  modem  agricul- 
tural mechanics  and  engjneciing.  I  need 
not  dwell  OB  the  vastly  increased  facilities  it 
will  give  for  deyelojjiug  the  resources  of  the 
west,  through  whose  almost  houndlesa  prai- 
ries it  will  run  unobstructed  lile  a  thing  of 
life. 

The  harrow  naturally  follows  the  plough, 
and  is  equally  indi'ipensaLle  It  has,  prob- 
ably undergone  fewer  changes  and  raodifica- 
tious,  if  we  eioept  those  made  within 
the  last  ten  yeirs,  than  any  otter  of  our 
ferm  implements  most  of  the  forms  of  the 
modem  harrow  m  usp  bearmg  a  close  resom- 
bJaoce  to  those  of  the  ancients  ■is  illustrated 
on  medals  and  sculptures  The  old  harrow, 
and  that  used  by  our  fathera  till  within  the 
memory  of  men  still  liMng,  wis  made  of 
wood,  of  simple  birs  and  cros';  bars  furnish- 
ed with  teeth.  More  recently  the  material 
used  has  been  of  iron,  with  teeth  fiommonly 
pointed  with  steel,  and  this  has  partly  obvi- 
ated the  objections  made  to  this  implement 
on  account  of  its  gi-eat  weight,  which 
quired  too  slow  a  motion  on  the  part  of  the 

A  light,  sharp-toothed  han'ow,  moved 
quicHy  over  the  ground,  accomplishes  far 
the  best  work  in  prepai'ing  the  soil  for  the 
reception  of  seed.  So  important  is  it  th^ 
this  implement  should  be  rapidly 
that  the  work  of  the  same  implement,  drawn 
6lu^;ishly  over  the  gtonnd,  or  moved  more 
rapidly,  diffei-s  very  widely  in  its  results.  A 
certMU  amount  of  weight  is  very  important, 
it  is  true,  and  this  weight  diffei's  according 
to  circnmstances ;  but  it  is  desirable  to  have 
it  in  the  most  compact  form.  The  recent 
improvements,  by  which  a  complete  rotatory 
motion  is  secured,  together  with  a  certain 
degree  of  flexibility  gained  by  pieces  of 
frmiework  hinged  together  so  that  any  part 
of  the  implement  can  be  lifted  or  moved 
without  disturbing  the  operation  of  the  rest, 
seem  to  leave  little  to  desire  in  respect 
this  important  farm  implement.  This  if 
case,  as  well  as  that  of-  the  plough,  of  most 
decided  improvement  in  an  implement  of 
very  ancient  date,  handed  down  to 
fact,  from  remote  antiquity. 

As  specimens  of  important  labor-saving 
'  i  of  modem  invention  and  con- 


struction,   we  may  mention   a  large    class 
known  as  horse-hoes,  grabbers,  cultivators, 
drills,  seed-sowers,  and  otheis  of  like  char- 
acter.   The  seed-sowers  and  drills   scatter 
the  seed  more  unifoiiuly  than  it  could  pos- 
sibly be  done  by  hand ;  dropping  also,  w'hen 
's  desired,  any  concentrated  or  pulverized 
nure,  and  covering  the  rows.     All  the 
plemcnts  named,  of  which    there  is  an 
luite  variety  of  forms,  are  moat  marked 
and  decided  iinprovements  on  manual  labor, 
which  was  required  by  our  forefethers  for 
e  same  processes. 

Another  large  class  of  implements,  among 
the  most  tiaportant  of  modem  inventions, 
are  the  various  kinds  of  harvesters,  particu- 
larly the  reapers  and  the  mowere. 

Many  of  our  gi'ain  crops,  like  wheat,  bar- 
f,  and  oats,  come  to  maturity  at  nearly  the 
me  time.  Wheat  is  liable  to  sprout  in 
moist  weather,  and  barley  to  become  dis- 
colored if  allowed  to  stand  too  long.  The 
work  of  han'esting  by  the  old  method  was 
necessarily  slow  and  protracted.  Previous 
to  the  introduction  of  the  reaper,  very  large 
quantities  of  our  most  valuable  grain  were 
annually  lost,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of 
harvesting  it  properly  and  at  the  proper 
time.  It  is  not,  therefore,  too  mucli  to  say, 
tliat  tlie  suocessfiil  introduction  of  the 
reaper  into  our  grain  fields  has  added  many 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  value  of  our  an- 
nual harvest,  not  only  by  enabling  us  to  se- 
cure the  whole  product,  but  also  by  making 
it  possible  for  the  farmer  to  increase  the  area 
of  his  cultivated  fields,  with  a  ceitainty  of 
being  able  to  gather  in  Lis  whole  crop. 

The  sickle,  which  was  in  common  use  for 
harvesting  the  grain  crop  till  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  cradle,  and,  in  fact,  till  a  veiy 
recent  date,  was  undoubtedly  as  old  as  l\ihal 
Cain.  No  one  who  has  had  a  practical  ex- 
perience of  its  use,  bending  over  in  the  most 
painful  position  from,"  ^my  moni  till  dewy 
eve,"  can  fail  to  appreciate  the  immense  sav- 
ing of  human  muscle,  and  of  slow  and 
wearisome  hand  labor,  by  the  introduction 
and  use  of  the  reaper. 

Itwonld  have  been  an  astonishing  evidence 
of  stupidity  on  the  part  of  the  ancients,  who 
relied  maiiily  on  wheat  and  the  other  smaller 
grains,  had  they  not  tried,  at  least,  to  replace 
the  sickle  by  something  better.  This  they 
did,  for  it  is  recorded  that  the  farmers  of 
Gaul  used  a  simple  reaper,  not  long  after  the 
time  of  Christ.  Pliny  asseila  that  the  in- 
habitants of  that  country  fixed  a  series  of 
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knives  intiD  the  tail-end  of  a  cart,  and  this 
being  propelled  through  tiie  grmn,  clipped 
off  the  ears  or  lieads,  and  thus  it  was  har- 
vested. 

Many  efforts  were  made  in  England  and 
Scotland,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  to  accomplish  the  same  result,  but 
with  no  great  success.  In  the  year  1833, 
Schnebley,  of  Maryland,  obtained  a  patent  on 
a  machine  for  reaping  grain;  but  that  of 
Obed  Hnssey,  of  Baltimore,  patented  in  the 
Bame  year,  has  not  only  been  successfully 
and  Bomcwhat  extensively  used  from  that 
time  to  this,  in  tbe  western  states,  but  has 
famished  the  basis  for  the  moat  successful 
models  in  this  country,  among  the  most 
noted  of  which  are  those  of  McCormick,  of 
Virginia,  and  ilanny  &  Atkins,  of  Illinois. 

The  American  reaping  machines  havo  been 
brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection  within 
the  last  ten   years.     They  have  already  a 
world-wide  reputation.      Tlieir  superiority 
is  generally  acknowledged,  and   the  credit 
of  having  for  the  first  time  made  the  prin- 
ciples applicable  to    such  machinery  prac- 
tically useftil,  undonbtedly  belongs  to  our 
own  ingeniona  mechanics.     In  the  summ 
of    1865,    the    American    machines    we 
brought  to  trial  at  tiio  exhibition  at  Paris, 
competition  with  the  world. 

This  trial  took  place  in  a  field  of  oats 
about  forty  miles  from  the  city,  i 
chine  having  about  one  acre  to  cut.  Three 
machineswere  entered  for  the  first  trial, 
American,  one  English,  and  a  third  from 
Algiers,  all  at  the  same,  time  raking  as  well 
as  cutting.  The  American  machine  did  its 
work  in  twenty-two  minutes,  the  English  in 
sixty-six,  and  the  Algerian  in  seventy-two. 
At  a  subsequent  tri^  on  the  same  piece, 
when  tlireo  other  machines  were  entered,  of 
American,  English,  and  French  manufacture, 
respectively,  the  American  machine  cut  its 
acre  In  twenty-two  minutes,  while  the  two 
others  failed.  The  anceessful  competitor  on 
tliis  occasion,  "  did  its  work  in  the  most  ex- 
quisite manner,"  says  a  French  journal, 
"  not  leaving  a  single  stalk  nngilthered,  and 
it  discharged  the  grain  in  the  most  perfect 
shape,  as  if  placed  by  hand,  for  the  bmders. 
It  finished  its  piece  most  gloriously," 

The  contest  was  finally  narrowed  down  to 
three  machines,  all  American.  Two  ma- 
chines were  afterward  converted  from  reap- 
ers into  mowers,  one  making  the  change  in 
one  minute,  the  other  in  twenty.  Both 
peiformed  their  task  to  the  astonisJunent 
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and  satisfiiction  of  a  large  c 
tators,  and  the  judges  themselves  could  not 
restrjun  their  enthusiasm,  but  cried  ont 
Good,  good,  well  done,"  while  the  people 
hurrahed  for  the  American  reaper,  crying 
out,  "  That's  the  machine,  that's  the  ma- 
chine !"  "  All  tlie  laurels,"  says  the  i-eport 
of  a  French  agricultural  journal,  "  we  are 
free  to  confess,  have  been  gloriously  won  by 
Americans,  and  this  achievement  cannot  ba 
looked  upon  with  indifference,  as  it  plainly 
foreshadows  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  new 
world !" 

And  so  with  the  mowing  machines.  The 
hay  crop  of  the  conuti-y  is  estimated  at 
three  hundfed  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  a 
year.  It  must  be  gathered  at  a  season  when 
labor  is  to  be  ohteined  with  difficulty,  and 
at  even  higher  than  the  usual  price  of 
wages,  and  when  the  weather  is  often  fickle 
and  precarious,  generally  oppressively  hot, 
making  the  task  doubly  ir&ome  and  un- 
healthy. Bat  besides  ihis,  many  acres  of 
grass  on  our  ordinary  farms  ripen  at  about 
flie  same  time,  which,  if  allowed  to  stand  too 
long,  will  decrease  in  quantity  and  value  of 
hay  which  might  otherwise  have  been  made 
from  It.  By  the  use  of  die  mowing  machine 
'      secured  and  saved  most  quietly, 

lowing  is,  at  best,  one  of  the  severest  of 
tlie  labors  of  the  form,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  poets  and  other  writers  to  mt^e  ub 
believe  it  is  all  fun.  It  calls  into  play 
nearly  every  voluntary  muscle  in  the  body, 
requiring  not  only  the  more  frequent  and 
regular  movements  of  these  muscles,  but,  on 
account  of  the  twisting  motion  of  the  body, 
an  unusually  great  exertion  of  muscular 
power.  Nor  does  it  require  any  small 
amount  of  still  to  become  a  good  mower, 
since  it  is  proverbial  that,  unless  the  boy 
becomes  accustomed  to  the  scythe,  and 
learns  while  young,  he  can  never  become  a 
skilful  mower.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising, 
therefore,  that  mechanical  ingenuity  should 
have  been  directed  to  shorten  and  lighten 
this  severe  operation. 

The  first  mowing  machine  whleh  met 
with  any  success  in  this  country,  is  believed 
to  have  been  that  of  William  Manning,  of  New 
Jersey,  patented  In  1831,  and  which  met 
with  a  limited  success  more  than  twenty 
years  ago.  In  1834  appeared  the  Ambler 
patent,  simple  in  Its  construction,  with  a 
cutter  bar  of  wrought  iron,  and  a  single 
smooth-edged  tnlfe,  operated  by  means  of  a 
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crank  which  gave  it  a  vibratory  motion.  It 
was  used  ia  1835  and  1836.  A  few  ofhev 
'■tforts  were  made  about  that  time,  aud  met 
with  some  alight  success,  but  it  was  not  till 
■a  recent  date  that  the  machine  was  con- 
structed in  a  manner  to  give  a  confident 
hope  of  its  ultiiQate  and  complete  success. 
That  hope  has  been  fully  realized,  and  the 
mower  is  one  of  the  grandest  agricultural 
inventions  of  modem  times.  Like  all  other 
inventions,  it  was  adopted  by  the  fanner 
vdth  his  usual  caution,  but  its  triumph  has 
been  EO  complete,  that  its  utility  and  its 
economy  are  ainiost  universally  admitted, 
and  the  number  manufactured,  and  the  sales 
to  farmers,  have  been  immense,  and  a 


>f  rapidly  inereaaing  every  year, 
evidence  of  this,  McConnick  is  reported  to 
have  sold  no  less  than  four  thousand  of  Lis 
reapers  to  the  iai-mcrs  around  Chicago,  for 
the  single  harvest  of  i860,  and  other  manu- 
facturei's  have  no  doubt  met  with  similar 
encouragement. 

Contrast  also  the  slow  process  of  raking 
hay  by  the  common  hand  rake,  with  the 
rapid  imd  easy  method  of  gathering  it  with 
the  horse  rake,  accomplishing  with  great  ease 
to  a  smgle  man  who  drives,  tlie  labor  of  at 
least  ten  men  with  the  old  hand  rake. 
With  a  common  revolving  rake,  fiom  twenty 
to  twenty-five  acres  a  day  may  be  gathered 
up,  and  sixteen  acres  a  day  have  been  raked 
with  the  simplest  form.  What  a  security 
the  approach  of  a  storm,  wlien  the  fara 
would  be  compai'atively helpless  with  nothing 
but  the  eommoa  rake  to  rely  on  I 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the   modern 
threshing  machine    aa  compared  with  the 
flail!     Who    does  not  well  remember 
familiar  sound,  and  that  beautiful  descripti 
of  Cowper — 

"  Thump  after  thump  resounds  ths  coustaiit  Qa 
Tliat  seeins  to  swiug  uncertain,  and  yet  falls 
Full  QU  the  destined  ear  "  ? 

Only  think  of  the  difference  ia  the  reso! 
At  the  trial  of  threshing-machines  at  1 
Paris  exhibition,  the  victory  was  won  by  an 
American  machine,  and  durbg  the  opera- 
tion, to  ascertain  the  coiopatative  rapidity 
of  threshing,  six  men  were  engaged  in 
threshing  with  flails,  who  in  one  hour 
tJireshed  MJtty  litres  of  wheat.     In  the  same 

Pitt's  Aniericsn  mschine  ttoeahed  140  litres, 
ClaytoQ's  EDglish    "  "  410     " 

DviYoir'a  Frenth      "  "  250     " 

Piuet'a        "  "  "  150     " 


Fiencli  journal,  in  speaking  of  the 
trial,  s[u.d  :'    "  This  American  machine  liter- 
ally devoured  the  sheaves  of  wheat.      The 
eye  cannot  follow  the  work  wHch  is  effect 
3n  the  entrance  of  the  sheaves  and 
the  end  of  the  operation.     It  is  one  of  the 
greatest  results  which   it  ia  possible  to  at- 
tfun.     The  impression  which  this  spectacle 
produced  on  the  Arab  chiefs  was  profound." 
At  tbe  great  fair  in  New  York,  in  1853, 
macliine   was    exhibited  which  not  only 
reshed  and  winnowed  the  wheat,  but  meas- 
ured it-,  placed  it  in  bags  ready  fortbe  market, 
and  recorded  accurately  the  number  of  bush- 
'i,  and  all  by  one  continuous  operation. 
These  vast    and  acknowledged  improve- 
ments in  harvesting  and  threahmg  grain  will 
to  be   of  the   utmost  importance, 
s  considered  that  we  annually  raise 
about  two  hundred  millions  of  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  of  rye,  barley,  and  oats  over  one 
hundred  millions,  and  that  the  resources  of 
the  country  may  be  developed,  by  the  use 
of  machinery,  to  an  extent  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  present  calculation. 

The  reaper,  the  thresher,  and  the  mower 
are  types  of  the  ever  restless  and  progi'css- 
apirit  of  the  age.  They  point  out  to  ns 
glorious  future,  in  which  they  will  accom- 
plish for  tis  and  for  our  country  triumphs 
grander  than  the  triumphs  of  arms,  for  they 
wiE  develop  the  means  of  supporting  the 
millions  of  human  beings  which  the  imple- 
ments of  war  can  only  destroy. 

Could  the  learned  Malthua — ^who  proclaim- 
ed the  gloomy  theory,  that  war,  famine,  and 
pestilence  were  checks,  designed  by  an  all- 
wise  Being  to  keep  down  the  increase  of 
population  to  a  level  with  the  means  of  sus- 
tenance— now  rise  up  from  hia  aleep  of  death 
and  see  the  population  of  England  more 
than  doubled  since  his  day,  and  that  of  this 
country  multiplied  many  times,  while  the 
people  are  better  fed,  and  better  clothed, 
with  less  labor  and  leas  suffering,  with  the 
possibility  of  a  famine  wholly  aud  forever 
removed,  he  might  change  his  shameful 
doctrine,  and  adopt  a  more  cheei-ful  and 
hopeful  view  of  the  providence  of  God. 
With  an  immense  multiplication  of  the  hu- 
man species  in  all  civilized  countries  which 
have  been  devoted  to  the  arts  of  peace  and 
the  development  of  their  material  resources, 
a  bountiful  Father  has  sent  us  a  superabun- 
dance of  food,  instead  of  famine,  and  has 
taught  us  to  rely  on  the  exhaustlesa  bounty 
of  the  fruitful  earth,  and  upon  ' '    ' 
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promise  that  sccil  time  and  Iiawest  Eliall 
never  fiul  to  supply  tlie  daily  wants  of  his 
cilildi'en. 

But  with  all  tlie  progrcsa  wliicli  ire  Iiave 
made  in  improving  the  implements  of  tlie 
farm,  we  have  not  reached  perfection.  No 
hound  is  set  to  hnman  ingenuity,  and  further 
means  may  yet  be  devised  to  shorten  labor 
and  inci-ease  the  products  of  the  soil. 

Wo  cannot  hope,  nor  is  it  desirable,  to 
avoid  labor.  This  is  not  the  object  of  im- 
proved machinery ;  but  to  mate  labor  more 
attractive,  s^roeable,  and  productive ;  to 
bring  into  subjection  the  rude  forces  of 
nature,  and  make  them,  do  our  bidding  and 
increase  our  stores ;  to  redeem  thousands  of 
acres  now  lyii^  waste  fromwildness  and  des- 
olation, and  to  make  our  country  the  gran- 
ary of  the  world — these  are  triumphs  we 
may  hope  to  gain  from  the  introduction  and 
use  of  improved  machinery,  and  in  this  view 
the  subject  commends  itself  to  the  attention 
of  the  highest  intellect,  and  opens  a  field  for 
the  labors  of  the  noblest  philanthropy. 


pnoGBEsa  IN  1 

Allusion  has  already  been  made,  incidents 
ally,  to  the  character  of  the  cattle  from  which 
the  early  importations  into  this  coujitry 
must,  for  the  most  pai-t,  have  been  drawn. 

The  first  animak  that  arrived  in  any  part 
of  the  proaent  territory  of  the  United  States 
were  probably  those  taken  to  the  colony  on 
the  James  liver,  inTirginia, previous  to  the 
year  1009,  the  exact,  date  of  their  arrival 
not  being  known.  Several  cpwa  are  known 
to  have  been  carried  there  in  1610,  and  dur- 
ing the  foUowing  year,  1611,  no  leas  than 
one  hundred  head  arrived  there  from  abroad. 
It  is  probable  that  those  first  introduced 
there  were  brought  over  by  the 
venturers,  and  othei-a  came  from  the  West 
Indies.  It  is  well  known  that  some  of  their 
cattle  came  from  Ireland.  Those  fri 
West  Indies  were  the  descendants  of  cattle 
brought  to  America  by  Columbus 
second  voyage,  in  1493.  I  have  see 
serted  that  so  important  was  it  considered 
that  the  cattle  introduced  into  the  infant 
colony  should  he  preserved  and  allowed  to 
increase,  that  an  order  ivas  issued  forbidding 
the  killing  of  domestic  animals  of  any  Icind, 
on  pain  of  death  to  the  principal,  burning 
of  the  hand  and  cropping  the  ears  of  the 
accessory,  and  a  sound  whipping  of  twenty- 
four  hours  for  the  concealer  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  facts.     Such  enoour^ement  being 


to  Oie  raising  of  stock,  it,  is  not  sur- 
'  to  &id  the  number  of  cattle  in  Vir- 
ginia m  1620  amounting  to  about  five  hun- 
dred head;  and  in  1839,  to  thirty  thousand ; 
while  from  the  fact  that  in  1648  the  number 
had  been  I'ednced  to  twenty  thousand,  we 
may  infer  that  the  restrictioi^  on  killing 
them  had  been  removed.  Many  also  had 
been  sent  to  New  England. 

The  first  cattle  that  were  introduced  into 
the  Plymouth  colony,  and  undoubtedly  the 
earliest  brought  into  New  England,  arrived 
at  Plymouth,  in  the  ship  Chaiity,  in  1624. 
They  were  imported  by  Governor  Winslow 
for  the  colony,  and  consisted  of  three  heifers 
and  a  bulL  A.  division  of  the  stock,  which 
appears  to  have  been  held  in  common,  was 
ide  iu  IBS'?,  when  one  or  two  are  described 
blaek,  black  and  white,  othei's  brindlc ;  an 
evidence  that  tliere  was  no  uniformity  of 
color.  These  animals  were  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  individuals  receiving  them  for  ten  . 
years,  they  to  have  the  produce,  while  the 
old  stock  was  still  to  be  owned  by  the  col- 
ny  in  common.  Twelve  cows  were  sent  to 
iape  Anninieae,  and  in  1539  thirty  mofc, 
h\le  in  1630  a^ijut  a  hundred  animals  were 
imported  for  the  "governor  and  c 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  I 
These  cattle  were  kept  at  Salem, 

In  the  meantime,  the  firat  importation 
was  made  into  New  York  from  Holland  by 
the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  and  the 
foundation  Md  for  a  valuable  race  of  ani- 
mals. The  number  in  all  introduced  was 
one  hundred  and  three,  consisting  of  hoi-sea 
and  cattle  for  breeding.'  The  company  fur- 
nished each  tenant  with  four  cows,  four 
horses,  some  sheep  and  pigs,  for  the  term  of 
sis  years,  when  the  number  of  animals  re- 
ceived was  to  be  returned,  their  increase 
being  left  in  the  hands  of  each  fenuer. 
Tlien  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  company 
were  distributed  among  those  who  were  un- 
able to  buy  stock. 

And  so,  for  the  settlements  along  the 
Delaware,  cattle  were  introduced  by  the 
Sivedish  West  India  Company  in  1637.  It 
will  be  seen,  therefol-e,  that  before  the  clos9 
of  the  yeai'  1630,  the  number  of  homed 
cattle  in  aC  the  colonies  must  have  i-iseuj 
by  natural  increase  and  by  the  importations 
above  named,  to  several  thousands. 

And  then,  in  1631,  1632,  and  1638,  sev- 
eral importations  were  made  into  what  H 
now  New  Hampshire,  by  Captain  John 
Mason,  who,  with    Gorges,  procured   the 
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patent  of  large  tiacts  of  land  iii  tlio  vicinity 
of  Piscataqua  I'iver,  and  immediately  formed 
settlements  tliere.  The  prime  object  of 
Mason  was  to  carry  on  tte  manufacture  of 
potash,  and  for  this  purpose  he  employed 
the  Danes  ;  and  it  was  in  his  voyages  to  and 
from  Denmark  tLat  ie  procured  many  Dan- 
ish cattle,  chieflyfor  the  purposes  of  draught. 
They  were,  undoubtedly,  considerably  larger 
than  the  average  of  the  eattle  of  England  at 
that  day,  of  a  uniformly  ligit  yeUow  eolor, 
and  made  very  fine  oxen  for  labor.  They 
soon  became  widely  diffused  oyer  the  whole 
region,  and  are  said  to  have  remained,  with 
a  great  degree  of  purity  of  blood,  or  little 
iiitennixture,down  to  the  year  1820.  Traces 
of  tliom  can  be  found  even  at  the  present 
day.  They  were,  no  doubt-,  large  and  coarse 
animals,  and  well  adapted  to  endure  the 
Bflverity  of  the  elimate  and  the  bardships  to 
which  tliey  were  subjected  in  the  lumbering 
operations  of  that  new  colony.  They,  un- 
questionably, did  ranch  to  lay  tiio  foundation 
of  the  "native"  stock  of  Now  England,  over 
wHch  they  spread  in  tbe  course  of  a  very 
few  years,  and  became  mixed  with  tbe  cattle 
imported  into  Salem  and  Plymouth,  and 
probably,  to  some  extent,  with  the  Dutch 
cattle  already  alluded  to;  perhaps,  also, 
tbe  black  cattle  of  Spain  and  Wales,  and 
subsequently  with  the  long-horns  and  thi 
shoi'fr^horus,  most  or  ail  of  which  crosse 
were  accidental,  or  the  result  of  individual 
convenience  or  other  local  eircumstances. 
From  them  the  working  oxen  of  New  Eng- 
land derive  much  of  their  character  and 
reputation  for  strength,  hardibood,  quiet 
ness,  aud  docility. 

Now  we  find  tbe  sources  from  which  the 
native  cattle  of  this  country  sprang.  The 
early  importations  into  Virginia  were  origi- 
nally derived,  mwnly,  probably,  from  Eng- 
land ;  some  we  e  f  m  the  bla  k  cattle  of 
Spain,  thongb  th  ap  tat  n  of  1611 
probably  came  fr  m  Englan  1  the  eattle  of 
the  Plymouth  c  1  ny  ame  f  m  the  oofst 
of  Devonshire ;  th  e  b  ught  into  New 
York  from  the  i  land  t  T  In  the  coast 
of  Holland,  and  notly,  w    hout  doubt, 

the  black  and  white  Dutch  cattle ;  those  on 
tbe  Delaware  were  brought  from  Sweden ; 
those  in  New  Hampshire  were  the  large, 
yellow  Danish  cattle ;  and  as  the  earlier  im- 
portations were  the  most  extensive  that 
wei*e  made  for  many  years,  these  various 
stocks  were  crossed,  and  thus  formed  the 
original  stock  of  the  country. 


There  is  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that 
they  were  interchanged  between  the  colo- 
nics to  some  extent,  at  an  early  day.  Some 
of  the  Virginia  cattle  were  early  sent  to 
New  England,  while  others  found  their  way 
to  Vii^inia  through  Pennsylvania,  so  that 
the  mixture  was  great  and  inevitable.  Of 
the  mode  of  keeping  cattle  in  the  Virginia 
colony.  Glover,  a  cotemporary,  in  the  Ifis- 
forical  Segister,  says  ;  "  All  the  inbabitanls 
give  theii'  cattle  in  winter  is  only  the  husks 
of  their  Indian  com,  unless  it  be  some  of 
them  that  have  a  little  wheat  straw,  neither 
do  they,  give  them  any  more  of  these  than 
will  servo  to  keep  them  alive ;  by  reason 
whereof  they  venture  into  the  mai'sliy  grounds 
and  swamps  for  food,  where  very  many  are 
And  Clayton,  another  equally  high 
authority,  says,  "that, they  neither  housed 
nor  milked  their  cows  in  winter,  Imving  a 
notion  that  it  would  iill  them."  And  still 
another,  a  Swedish  traveller,  Kalm,  more- 
■eeontiy,  1740,  in  speaking  of  Ibo  James 
■iver  colony,  says :  "They  make  scarce 
any  manure  for  their  com  fields,  but  when 
one  piece  of  ground  has  been  exhausted  by 
oontJuual  cropping,  they  clear  and  cultivate 
another  piece  of  fresh  laud,  and  when  that 
is  exhausted  proceed  to  a  third.  Tlieiv  cat- 
tle are  allowed  to  wander  through  the 
woods  and  uncultivated  grounds,  where  they 
are  half  starved,  having  long  ago  extii'pated 
almost  all  the  annual  gnoses  by  cropping 
tliem  too  early  in  the  spring,  before  they 
had  time  to  form  their  flowers  or  to  shed 
their  seeds."  The  poorness  of  pastui'age 
and  want  of  food  had  caused  the  cattle  to 
diminish  in  size  from  one  generation  to 
anotlier,  till  they  had  become  stunted  and 
small,  and  were  not  improperly  termed  "  lit- 
tle runts,"  or  "natives. 

In  eolor,  the  natives,  as  already  indicated, 
exceedingly  various.  Crosses  of  the  Den- 
marks  with  the  Spanish  and  "Welsh  would 
naturally  have  made  a  dark  brindle ;  crosses 
of  tbe  Denmarks  and  the  Devons  often  made 
a  hghter  or  yellowish  brindle ;  while  the 
more  recent  importations  of  Jerseys  and 
sbortdioms  Lave  generally  produeeci  a  teau- 
tifuUy  spotted  progeny.  The  prejudice  in 
favor  of  deep  red,  which  was  long  the  fa- 
vorite color  of  New  England,  is  fast  giving 
way  to  more  variegated  colors. 

In  the  year  1553,  some  Portuguese  had 
taken  cattle  to  Newfoundland  and  Nova 
Scotia,  while  in  1604,  a  Frenchman  had  in- 
troduced the  small  French  cattie  into  Acadia, 
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fi'oiii  ivlience,  in  1608,  they  ivere  canied  to 
Canada,  and  from  tliere  several  animals  were 
taken  into  wliat  is  now  kaown  as  the 
"  American  Bottom,"  in  Illinois,  in  1683, 
where  they  increased  rapidly.  The  first 
cattle  imported  into  Carolina  were  obtained 
in  England  in  1670,  and  we  find  that  the 
Indians  on  the  Ked  River  in  Louisiana  had 
cattle  as  early  a§  1690.  The  first  iraporte- 
tion  into  Georgia  was  made,  so  far  as  we 
are  infonaed,  in  1732,  followed  by  others  in 
1735. 

In  1750  the  tceping  of  atook  had  assumed 
some  importance  in  certain  localities,  par- 
ticularly in  tlie  older  eastern  settlements, 
where  it  had  become  comparatively 
ffom  molestation,  for  it  is  known  that 
large  farmers  in  Rhode  Island  kept  as  many 
as  one  hundred  cows  and  upward,  and  the 
sale  of  thirteen  thousand  pounds  of  cheese 
from  one  farm  is  recorded,  and  in  one  case 
seventy-three  cows  produced  ten  thousand 
pounds  of  butter  in  five  months,  or  an  aver- 
age of  very  nearly  a  pound  a  day  to  a  cow, 
which,  for  that  length  of  time,  roust  be  re- 
garded as  £1  good  yield. 

It  will  be  Dome  in  mind  that  up  to  this 
time,  and  in  feet  for  nearly  half  a  century 
later,  no  well-directed  efforts  at  improve- 
ment 3iad  been  made-  even  in  England  ;  but 
at  that  time  some  localities  there  possessed 
classes  or  races  of  animals  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, whose  merits  had  begun  to  attract 
attention,  though  there  was 
terest  in  the  subject  before  the  days  of 
Bakewell,  who  "sat  in  the  huge  chimney 
corner  of  a  log  kitchen,  hung  round  with 
the  finest  joints  of  his  dried  oxen,  preserved 
as  specimens  of  proportions ;  a  tall,  stout, 
broad-shouldered  man,  of  brown,  red 
plesion,  clad  in  a  brown,  loose  coat  and 
scarlet  w^tcoat,  leather  breeches,  and  top 
boots,"  and  demonstrated  what  could  be 
done  by  attention  to  true  physiological  lawi 
in  the  breeding  of  cattle.  The  choice  of 
breeds  and  obtaining  good  crosses  were 
nowhere  thought  of  previous  to  his  time. 


In  fact,  before  the  cultivation  of  the  natural 
and  artificial  grasses  and  the  introduction  of 
the  turnip  ana  other  root  crops,  the  former 
bad  comparatively  little  control  over  the 
frames  of  his  cattle.  He  was  obliged  to 
give  them  such  food  as  he  had,  or  rather 
they  wei-e  obliged  to  take  such  as  they 
could  get,  which,  on  a  vast  majority  of  the 
farms,  both  of  England  and  the  American 
provinces,  at  that  time,  was  what  would 


considered  pretty  hard  fare.     Hard 
and  the  want  of  winter  feeding  and 
shelter  were  obstacles  vastly  more  difficult 
overcome  then  than  now. 
Those  who  should,  "  during  the  space  of 
le  year,  keep  the  greatest  weight  of  homed 
cattle,"  got  the   premiums  offered  by  the 
London  Society  of  Arts,  rather  than  those 
who  should  exhibit  tlie  greatest  degree  of 
improyement  tn  their  animals.     But  with 
the  increase  and  abundance  of  good  food, 
the  tide   of  improvement  set  in,  and  size 
began  to  be  the  grand  aim  of  tlie  earlier 
graziers,  and  the  production  of  enormous 
monstrosities  was  the  result.     Now  Bake- 
well,  a  man  of  remarkable  sagacity  and  close 
observation,  steps  in  and  establishes  a  new 
system  of  animal  development.     With  him. 
mere  dze  was  no   object.     He  wanted  to 
build  up  a  breed  which   should  give  the 
amount  of  saleable  beef  for  the 
amount  of  food  consumed,  having  the  best 
parts  bearing  a  larger  proportion  to  the 
offal  than  what  was  usually  found,     Small- 
of  bone,  and  tendency  to  fatten  and 
mature  eai-ly,  he  thought  mdispensable  in 
cattle  bred  for   the  shambles.     Up  to  his 
day,  both  in  England  and  America,  it  had 
'         customary  to  keep  oxen  till  they  were 
I  or  eight  years  old,  before  they  were 
1  for  the  butcher.     Ho  travelled  over 
England,  Ireland,  and  Holland  to  find  ani- 
mafe  adapted  to  his  purposes.     "  The  old. 
notion  was,"  says  Arthur  Young,  "that where 
you  had  lai^e  bones  there  was  plenty  of 
room  to  lay  the  flesh  on.     This,  Mr.  Bake- 
well  has  proved  to  be  ami3tai:e.     He  asserts 
the  smaller  the  bones,  the  truer  will  be  the 
make   of   the  beast,  the  quicker  she  will 
fatten,  and  her  weight  will  have  a  larger 
proportion  of  valuable  meat."     The  greatest 
physiologists  have  shown,  upon  the  highest 
scientific  principles,  that  the  formation  of  & 
large  bony  system  is  the  result  of  defective 
nutrition. 

Other  breeders,  stimulated  in  part  by 
Bal;ewell'a  efforts,  and  the  wide  and  honora. 
ble  reputation  he  achieved,  immediately  en- 
tered the  field  of  competition,  and  Chaplin 
became  the  champion  of  the  Lincolnshire 
sheep,  as  Bakewell  of  the  Leicesters ;  and  the 
brothers  Charles  and  Robert  Colling  directr 
ed  their  efforts  to  improving  the  short-horns, 
as  Bakewell  the  long-horns ;  while  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  Quartly,  and  others,  not  to  be 
outdone,  espoused  the  claims  of  the  Devons, 
and  Benjamin  Tomtms  those  of  the  Here' 
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fords.  So  successful  were  tliese  enterprising  ■ 
breeders,  botli  in  presei-ving  purity  of  blood 
in  their  stock,  and  in  extending  the  reputa- 
tion of  their  several  herds,  that  at  Charles 
Colling's  sale  on  the  11th  of  October, 
1810,  Comet  was  bid  off  at  1,000  guineas, 
or  $5,000,  and  many  other  animals  about 
as  high  in  proportioii ;  the  fortj-cight  head 
sold,  including  considerable  youue  stock, 
brining  no  less  than  $35,5f9.  The  cow 
Lily,  sired  by  Comet,  brought  410  guineas, 
or  |2,060;  the  bull  Petrarch,  also  by 
Comet,  sold  for  365  guineas,  or  Si, 835,  and 
the  calf  Cecil  for  180  guineas,  or  ^660. 
There  were  seventeen  cows,  eleven  bulls, 
seven  bull  calves,  seven  heifers,  and  five 
heifer  calves,  for  which  this  successful  breeder 
received  an  average  of  $741  ahead.  That 
sale,  and  that  of  Robert  Colling  in  1818, 
that  of  Lord  Spencer  in  1846,  that  of  the 
Bates,  or  lOrklearington  herd  in  1850,  tliat 
of  Lord  Ducie  two  yeai*  later,"  and 
still  more  recent  and  extensive  sales,  ai 
marked  eras  in  the  history  of  the  short-, 
in  England,  and  it  was  through  these 
and  the  universal  entliusiasm  awakened  by 
them,  that  the  short-horns  have  become  more 
■widely  spread  over  Great  Britain,  and  moi 
generally  fashionable  than  any  other  breed, 
Tomkins  began  with  the  Herefords  i 
a  small  "way  about  tlio  year  1766,  alid  at  Ida 
decease  in  1819,  his  whole  herd,  c 
of  fifty-two  animals  including  twenty-two 
steers,  and  varying  m  age  from  calves  to 
two-year-olds  and  tipwaiJ,  w<ts  sold  at 
tion,  and  brought  an  a^,greaate  of  $33, 
or  over  $445  a  head,  one  bull  sold  to  Lord 
Talbot  for  83,943,  while  several  cows  brought 
from  $1,000  to  $I,S00  a  head 

Both  these  breeds  are  celebrated  for  early 
maturity.  Either  of  them  may  be  prepared 
for  market  at  two  or  three  years  of  age,  far 
better  than  the  old  stylo  of  cattle  could  be 
at  five,  six,  and  seven  years,  and  be  of  nearly 
equal  weights.  I  have  mentioned  these  facte 
to  show  how  it  was  that  the  average  weight 
o'  cattle  sold  in  the  Smithfleld  market  in- 
creased from  370  pounds  in  1710,  to  over 
800  pounds  at  the  present  time.  A  select 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  a 
report  printed  in  1795,  after  a  fall  investiga- 
tion, stated  that  since  the  year  1732,  their 
neat  cattle  had,  on  an  average,  increased  in 
weight  and  size  at  least  one-fourth,  or 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  which  would  fix  the 
averi^e  weiglit  in  1795  at  about  462  pounds. 
The  average  age  had  formerly  been  over  five 


years.  In  1530,  owing,  in  a  large  r 
to  the  enthusiasm  which  had  been  created, 
commencing  first  by  the  effoits  of  indi- 
viduals, and  radiating  out  through  the  com- 
munity in  every  direction,  tne  average 
weight  had  increased  to  656  pounds,  an  in- 
crease, in  twenty-five  years,  of  more  thau 
forty  per  cent,  in  ■weight,  while  the  average 
age  had  been  reduced  to  four  years  instead 
of  five,  "What  a  contrast !  A  saving  of  one 
■whole  year's  consumption  of  forage,  and  an 
increase  of  forty  per  cent,  in  the  profitable 
results,  in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury !  But  since  then  the  average  age  has 
been  still  further  reduced,  and  the  average 
weight  a  good  deal  increased. 

Such  being  the  striking  results  in  England, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  when  an  interest 
was  awakened  in  the  improvement  of  our 
agriculture,  a  desire  was  felt  by  intelligent 
breeders  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tages which  had  aheady  been  gfuned  abroad. 
Importations  began,  and  a  more  systematic 
course  of  breedmg  was  adopted ;  at  first,  by 
a  very  limited  number  of ,  enterprising  far-^ 
mers,  till,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  that 
number  has  rapidly  increased,  and  the  re- 
sults have  become  more  marked  and  percep- 
tible. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  that  two 
modes  of  improvement  were  open  to  the 
faiTQcr  and  breeder,  either  of  which,  appar- 
ently, promised  good  results.  Tlie  lirat 
was  to  select  fi'om  among  our  native  cattle 
the  most  perfect-  animals  not  known  or  sns-^ 
pected  to  belong  or  to  be  related  to  any  of 
the  well-established  breeds,  and  to  use  them 
as  breeders.  This  mode  of  improvement  is 
simple  enough  if  adopted  and  carded  oa 
with  aniinals  of  any  known  race  or  breed, 
and,  indeed,  it  is  the  only  course  of  improve- 
ment which  preserves  the  purity  of  blood. 
This  was  chiefly  the  course  adopted  in  Eng- 
land by  Bakewell  with  the  long-horns,  by 
the  Ceilings  and  others  with  the  short-horns, 
hy  Tomkins,  Price,  and  others,  with  tlia 
Herefords,  and  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and 
others  with  the  Devons.  Had  they  resorted 
to  any  other,  they  would  have  i-un  the  risk 
of  a  total  f^ulure  and  ruin  of  those  valuable 
raees.  Their  object  was  not  to  build  up  a 
new  breed  by  crossing,  so  much  as  to  im- 
prove and  perfect  the  rac^,  ah-eady  valuable, 
which  were  to  be  found  in  particular  localities 
or  counties,  which  gave  them  their  name. 

But  our  circumstances  were  entirely  dif- 
ferent    We  hatl  no  race  and  no  breed  of 
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oattle  among  na.  The  t«nn  race,  properly 
nnderatood,  applies  only  to  aniniala  of  tlie 
same  species,  possessing,  besides  the  general 
characteristics  of  that  species,  other  chatao- 
teristics,  which  they  owe  to  the  influence  of 
soil,  climate,  nouiisliinent,  and  habits  of  life 
to  which  they  have  long  been  subjected  by 
mail,  and  which  they  transmit  with  certainty 
to  their  progeny,  and  it  is  essential  that  they 
should  have  possessed  these  characteristics 
from  a  time  to  which  "  the  memory  of  man 
runneth  not  to  the  contrary."  ,  The  term 
breed,  on  the  other  hand,  applies  to  a  family 
of  animals  built  up  by  a  long  series  of  care- 
ful breeding,  till  certain  desired  character- 
jatica  become  fixed,  capable,  and  sure  of 
being  transmitted.  As  might  be  supposed; 
the  Siaracteristics  and  pecmiarltiea  of  races 
are  more  inherent,  more  fised  and  strongly 
marked  than  those  of  famOies,  or  breeifc 
bnilt  up  artificially.  But  in  general  the 
characteristics  of  both  races  and  breeds 
are  so  permanenl^  and  so  well  marted,  that 
if  an  individual  supposed  to  belong  to  any 
one  of  them  were  to  produce  an  ofispring' 
not  possessing  them  or  possessing  them  only 
in  part,  with  others  not  belonging  to  the 
race  or  breed,  it  would  be  just  ground  for 
suspecting  a  want  of  purity  of  blood. 

Tliis  being  the  acknowledged,  and  only 
proper  sense  and  use  of  these  terms,  it  fol- 
lows that  no  grade  animals,  and  no  animals 
not  possessing  fixed  pocnliarities  or  charac- 
teristics which  they  share  with  all  other  ani- 
mals of  the  class  of  which  they  are  a  type, 
and  which  they  are  capable  of  ti-ansmitting 
with  certainty  to  their  descendants,  cai  ' 
recognized  by  breeders  as  belonging  to 
one  distinct  race,  breed,  or  family. 

The  term  "  native,"  or  "  scrub,"  is  app 
to  a  vast  majority  of  our  American  cattle, 
which,  though  horn  on  the  soil,  and  ' 
one  sense  natives,  do  not  constitute  a  breed, 
race,  or  family.  They  do  not  posses  char- 
acteristics peculiar  to  thorn  all,  which  they 
transmit  with  any  certainty  to  their  off- 
spring, either  of  form,  size,  color,  milking,  or 
working  properties.  It  does  not  follow,  to 
be  sure,  that  because  an  auimal  is  made  up 
of  a  mixture  of  blood,  almost  to  infinity,  he 
may  not  be,  as  an  individual  animal,  and  for 
specific  purposes,  one  of  the  best  of  the  spe- 
cies ;  and  for  particular  purposes  individual 
animals  might  be  selected  from  among  those 
commonly  called  "natives"  in  New  England, 
and  "scrubs"  at  the  south  and 


perhaps   superior,  to  any  among  the  families  |      The  second  method  is  more  ft 


produced  by  the  most  skilful  breeding,  notr 
withstanding  the  fact  that  they  have  sprung 
from  a  gi'eat  variety  of  cattle  procured  at 
different  times  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  . 

England,  and  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies, 
brought  together  without  any  regard  to  fixed 
principles  of  breeding,  but  from  individual 
'  mcc,  and  by  accident ;  but  it  is  true 
that  our  native  oattle  possess  neither  the  Mze, 
cxetry,  nor  the  early  maturity  of  the 
shorfrhorns;  they  do  not,  as  a  general  thing, 
pcssess  the  fineness  of  bone,  Uie  beauty  of 
form  and  color,  nor  the  activity  of  the  Dev- 
ons  or  the  Herefords ;   nor  do  they  possess 
that  uniform  goodness  and  quantity  of  milk 
of  the  Ayrshives,  nor  the  sumassing  riohnesa 
of  milk  of  the  Jerseys ;  but  above  fll  they  do 
not  possess  the  power  of  transmitting  tha 
many  good  qualities,  which  they  often  pos- 
an  extraordinary  degree,  to  their  off- 
^.  ivhich  is  &  chaJ'acteristic  of  all  well- 
established  breeds. 

Now,  to  build  up  a  breed,  or  family,  on 
such  a  foundation,  in  the  mode  already  indi- 
cated, requires  great  experience  in  selection, 
a  quick  aud  sure  eye,  and  judgment  of  the 
true  points  in  stock,  a  min[l  eminently  un- 
prejudiced, and  a  patience  and  peKCveranea 
perfectly  indefatigable  and  untiring.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary,  also,  to  pay  special  at- 
tention to  the  calves  thus  produced— to  fur- 
nish them  at  all  times,  summer  and  ivinter, 
with  an  abundant  supply  of  nutritious  food, 
and  to  regulate  it  according  to  their  growth. 
Few  men  could  bo  found  either  capable  or 
willing  to  undertake  the  herculean  task  of 
building  up  a  new  breed  in  that  way  from 
grade  stock.  A  prominent  and  almost  insu- 
perable objection  would  meet  them  at  the 
very  outset,  that  it  would  require  a  long  se- 
ries of  years — longer  than  the  natural  life 
of  most  men — to  arrive  at  any  very  satisfac- 
tory results,  from  the  fact  that  no  two  ani- 
mals, made  up,  as  our  "native"  cattle  are,  of 
such  a  variety  of  elements  and  crosses,  could 
be  found  sufficiently  alike  to  produce  their 
Mnd.  The  principle  that  like  produces  like 
is  perfectly  true,  and  in  the  well-known 
breeds  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  two  animals 
that  will  be  sure  to  transmit  their  own  char- 
acteristics to  their  offspring;  but  witli  two 
animals  which  cannot  be  classed  with  any 
breed,  the  defects  of  an  ill-bred  ancestry  will 
be  liable  to  appear  through  several  genera- 
tions to  thwart  and  disappoint  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  breeder. 

!,  and 
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that  is,  to  select  smimals  from  races  already 
improved  and  well-nigh  perfected,  to  cross 
■with  onr  cattle,  selecting  sueL  animala  from 
tlie  well-established  breeds  as  are  best  calcu- 
lated for  the  special  purposes  for  which  we 
want  them.  If  our  object  k  to  improve 
stock  for  the  dairy,  taimg  such  only  as  be- 
long to  a  race  distinguished  for  dairy  qual- 
ities ;  or,  if  resort  mnat  be  had  to  other 
breeds  less  remarkable  for  such  qualities, 
.  such  only  as  have  descended  from  lai^e  and 
generous  milkers.  We  ought  to  be  able  to 
rely  with  some  confidence  upon  getting  the 
qualities  which  we  seek.  Milking  or  diuiy 
quditiea  do  not  belong  t«  any  one  breed  or 
race  exclusively,  though,  as  they  depend 
mainly  on  structure  aud  temperament,  which 
are  hereditary  to  a  considerable  extent,  tliey 
ftre,  themselves,  transmissible.  In.  almost 
every  breed  we  can  find  individual  milkers 
which  greatly  surpass  the  averi^e  of  the 
cows  of  the  same  family,  and  from  such, 
many  suppose  good  crosses  may  be  expected 
without  much  regard  to  other  circumstances. 
It  is  not  accidental  good  qualities  that  we 
want,  so  much  as  those  which  are  snrely 
transmissible.  "Wo  do  not  want  to  breed 
from  an  animal-*-a  cow  for  instance — that  is 
an  exception  to  the  rule  of  her  race  or  fam- 
ily, A  good  calf  from  lier  would  be,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  result  of  chaoce.  We 
cannot  expect  nature  to  go  out  of  her  course, 
to  give  us  a  good  animal,  if  we  violate  her 
known  laws  as  developed  by  our  knowledge 
of  physiological  structure. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  considerations 
which,  no  doubt,  led  the  early  importers 
the  modern  improved  foreign  stocK  to  make 
an  effort  on  our  native  and  grade  cattle. 
What  has  been  the  result  ?  It  can  be  clearly 
shown  that  there  has  been  a  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  the  cattle  of  the  eotuitiy. 
Of  that  there  could,  of  course,  be  no  ques- 
tion, since  this  increase  would  naturaJIy  fol- 
low from  an  addition  of  new  territory  and 
the  more  perfect  development  of  the  agricul- 
tural resources  of  the  country.  But  I  think 
it  can  be  clearly  shown,  also,  that  there  has 
been  a  positive  improvement  in  the  intrinsic 
qualities  of  the  common  stock  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole.  I  am  far  from  detracting 
from  the  merits  of  our  native  cattle.  They 
are  far  better  than  could  have  been  expi 
from  the  loose  manner  in  which  they 
"made  up."  Many  of  them  have  great 
merit,  and  individual  animala  are  to  be  found 
among  them,  as  already  remarked,  which 


would  bo  hard  to  beat  by  any  pure  bred  an- 
imals. As  working  oxen,  the  native  cattle 
of  New  England  are  unsurpassed  by  any  in 
the  known  world,  and  they  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  so,  both  in  other  parts  of  this 
country  ajid  in  Europe,  where  their  qualities 
are  known.  But  they  have  their  defects, 
and  it  is  useless  to  blind  our  eyes  to  them. 

I  expect,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  show 
that  some  actual  progress  has  been  effected 
upon  the  common  stock  of  the  country. 
But  to  what  is  thb  progress  "owing !  Is  it 
merely  that  which  is  due  to  better  keeping, 
both  summer  and  winterj  I  have  already 
intimated  that  the  treatment  the  cattle  of 
the  country  received  during  the  most  of  the 
last  century  was  far  from  being  calculated 
to  improve  them,  scarcely,  even,  to  keep 
them  on  foot.  Even  so  late  as  1841,  Mr. 
Colinan  asserted  that  the  general  treatment 
of  cows  at  that  time,  in  New  England,  would 
not  be  an  inapt  subject  of  presentment  by  a 
grand  jury.  I  was  cognizant  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  stock  was  kept  in  many  a  coun- 
try town  at  that  time,  and  I  am  strongly  in- 
clined to  agree  with  him ;  and,  judgingfrom 
the  well-known  anxiety  of  those  who  enter 
milch  cows  now  for  premiums  at  the  fairs,  to 
show  that  their  yield  has  been  enormous, 
and  that  they  have  lived  upon  little  or  noth- 
ing, one  would  suppose  tneir  keeping  was 
not  much  improved,  even  yet. 

But,  as  compared  with  the  last  century 
and  the  earlier  part  of  this,  there  has  been  a 
vast  improvement  in  the  shelter,  mode  of 
feeding,  and  the  general  treatment,  and  tliis 
has,  of  course,  had  its  effect  in  increasing 
their  milking  qualities  and  their  appearance. 
But,  apart  from  this,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  I  think,  that  there  has  been  a  positive 
improvement  in  our  stock  as  a  whole ;  that 
is,  the  general  average  of  the  stock  of  New 
England  is  better  than  it  was  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago.  There  were  individual  animals 
then,  among  the  native  or  common  stock  of 
the  country,  whose  yield  of  milk  was  quite 
remarkable,  and  would  be,  at  the  present 
day,  and  among  the  best  stock  of  the  present 
time ;  but  we  cannot,  and  ought  not  to  rea- 
son from  individuals,  but  from  the  general 
average  stock  of  the  country. 

These  remarks  have  special  reference  to 
the  stock  kept  in  the  eastern  and  older 
sections  of  the  country — those  parts  where 
the  herds  are  small,  and  kept  not  so  much 
for  raising  for  beef  as  for  their  other  prod- 
ucts,   as    milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  mboiv 
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In  the  great  west,  where  tho  cattle  are,  and 
have  for  some  years,  been  kept  to  supply 
the  stalls  in  our  eastern  markets,  ULd  where, 
after  all,  as  compared  with  other  sections 
and  other  objects,  early  maturity  and  a  ten- 
dency to  fatten  are  of  trajiscendant  impor- 
tance, ao  one  could  be  30  blind  to  the  facts 
aa  to  deny  that  there  haa  been  &  vast  and 
most  gratifying  progress  even  in  the  intrinsic 
qualities  of  l£e  stock.  Every  car-load,  of 
those  splendid  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois  cattle  shows  this  in  a  manner  not  to 
be  mistaken.  Compare  them  with  the  class 
of  animals  formerly,  and  even  now  in  some 
Bections,  to  be  found  at  the  west,  and  more 
commonly  at  the  exist,  and  mark  the  con- 
trast. The  one  is  thrifty,  grows  rapidly,  firts 
easy,  and  is  ready  at  a  very  early  age  for  the 
market,  while  from  an  eighth  to  a  quarter 
part  of  the  cost  of  labor  and  of  keeping, 

wholly  lost  from  niiaapplicarion. 

In  1868,  there  were  21,433,099  head  of 
cattle  in  tlie  United  States,  of  which  over 
nine  millions,  (0,247,'714,)  were  milch  cows, 
nearly  two  roilliona  (1,910,185)  were  work- 
ing oxen,  and  ten  millions  (10,275,200) 
other  cattle,  not  inchiding  horses,  sheep, 
or  swine ;  and  the  value  of  animals  slaugh- 
tered amounted  to  the  vaat  sum  of  more  than 
three  hundred  and  eighteen  millions  of  dollars 
(318,721,895.')  Now  if  by  the  keeping 
of  butter  stock  we  add  to  their  vahie 
the  profit-  derived  from  them,  without 
creasing  the  cost,  we  make,  of  courae 
absolute  gain  on  the  receipts  fi-om  the  s, 
amount  of  capital  invested.  A  distinguished 
breeder  places  this  in  a  clear  light  as  fol- 
lows: "  Suppose  that  the  twenty-one  millions 
of  neat  cattle  now  in  the  United  States,  by 
the  infusion  of  better  breeds  among  them 
generally,  should,  in  their  earlier  maturity 
and  increased  product  of  milk  and  flesh, 
with  an  equal  consumption  of  food,  and  by 
a  moderately  increased  amonnt  of  care,  pro- 
duce an  additional  profit  of  one-fifth,  or  only 
twenty  per  cent.-— certainly  a  moderate  es- 
timate—the annual  value  of  such  improve- 
ment will  be  that  which  is  derived  from 
additional  invested  capital  of  thirty  millions 
of  dollars ;  a  vast  sum  ia  the  aggregate  of 
.  OUT  agricultnral  wealth."  This  ia  a  true 
statement  now,  and  it  applied  with 
greater  force  when  the  spint  of  improvement 
began. 

But  to  return    to    the    importation    of 


'dcrn  improved  stock  from  abroad  for  the 
speciiic  purpose  of  improving  the  stock  of 
this  countnf.  In  the  year  1783,  three  gen- 
tlemen of  Baltimore — Messrs.  Groff,  Eingold, 
and  Patton — sent  to  England  for  superior 
cattle;  and,  in  1785,  a  bull  from  this  impor- 
tation waa  taken  to  Kentucky,  followed,  not 
long  after,  by  another  lot  of  the  same  im- 
portation, A  half-breed  bull  was  token  to 
section  about  the  year  1804,  and 


aid  to  have  greatly  impt 


■roved -the  stock 
of  that  state.  Some  of  tfie  cattle  of  that 
early  importation  were  commonly  cailed  the 
"milk  breed,"  and  others  the  "beef  breed," 
For  a  long  time  they  went  by  the  name  of 

''  "  Patton  stock,"  Tho  beef  breed  were, 
probably,  long-horns — large,  coarse,  and 
'  '  '  but  slow  in  maturing.  The 
othera  are  said  to  have  been  short-horns. 
Others  were  alao  taken  from  Virginia  to 
Kentucky,  but  none  of  them  were,  probably, 
pure  bloods,  although  the  Patton  stock 
gained  a  wide  and  deserved  reputation. 

In  1817,  Colonel  Sanders,  of  Kentucky, 
sent  for  twelve  head  of  the  best  that,  could 
be  found  in  England,  Six  of  them  were 
short-horns,  or  Teeswaters,  Two  of  these 
short-horns  were  also  imported  for  Kentucky 
iu  1818,  These  vaiaous  importations,  com- 
mencing with  the  first  high-bred  anmials 
taken  tothe  west  in  1785,  were  the  pioneers; 
and  though  the  pedigree  of  some  of  them 
could  not  be  given,  they  not  only  infused 
superior  blood  into  the  stock  of  that  region, 
but  excited  a  spirit  of  emulation  among  the 
farmers  there  which  had  an  exceedingly 
salutary  efiect.  There  ia  little  doubt  that 
some  of  the  best  cattle  in  southem  Ohio 
owe  thetr  origin  to  the  early  imported  ani- 
mals of  Kentucky. 

.  A  few  ahort-boms  were  brought  into 
Westchester  county.  New  York,  aa  early  as 
1792  and  1796.  Theywerekept  pure  for  some 
years,  but  finally  became  scattered,  leaving 
their  descendants  in  that  section  to  this  day. 
Other  importations  into  New  York  were 
made  as  early  as  1816  and  1822,  In  July, 
1818,  a  short-hom  bull,  widely  known  as 
"  Cceleba,"  and  a  beifer,  "  Flora,"  were  im- 
ported into  Massacbuaetts  by  Mr,  Coolidge, 
and  sold,  in  1820,  to  Colonel  Samuel  Jaquos, 
of  SomerviUe.  From  "  Ctelebs,"  hj  select- 
ing superior  native  cows.  Colonel  Jaques 
sncceeded  in  raising  a  fine  milking  stock, 
long  knoivn  aa  the  "  Creampots."  "  Flora  " 
had  fourteen  calvea  between  1B19  and  1833, 
I  ten  of  which  were  by  "  Crelobs."     The  sam« 
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year  (1818),  also,  Gorliam  Parsons,  of 
Erigliton,  Massaclm  setts,  impoi'ted  a,  pure 
breed  short-hom  bull,  called  "  Fortncatus," 
or  "  Holderness,"  and  his  descendants  were 
widely  tfisseminated  tlirougt  New  England. 
Another  shorHiorn  bull  waa  brought  into 
Masaacbusetts  by  Theodore  Lyman,  of  Bos- 
ton, from  whence  he  was  shortly  after  sent 
io  Maine;  and,  in  1835,  Mr.  W.  Pierce,  of 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  imported  a 
,celebrated  Bbortrhom,  "  Nelson,"  and  the 
cow  "  Symmetry,"  the  parents  of  the  great 
OS  "  Aniericus,"  bo  largo  as  to  be  ta^cn  about 
on  exhibition,  for  which  purpose  ho  was 
afterward  taken  to  England. 

It  was  also  in  1818  that  Stephen  Wil- 
liams, of  Northboro',  Mass.,  imported  the 
famous  bull  "  Young  Denton,"  tie  sire  of 
many  very  excellent  grade  animals,  the 
heifers  proving  fine  milkers.  Many  other 
fine  sbortrhoms  were  taken  into  Massachu- 
settfi  after  the  year  18S0,  but  though  they 
left  some  superior  grades,  they  were  not  ap- 
preciated by  the  farmers  generally,  and  atr 
tention  was  gradually  du-ected  to  other 
breeds.  New  England,  as  a  whole,  is  not 
the  place  for  short-boms.  They  do  better 
on  more  luxuriant  pastures.  Besides,  they 
are  not  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
small  dmiy  farmer,  especially  since  tli 
modem  improveioents  of  this  justly  coli 
brated  breed  have  taken  all  the  milk  out  of 
them.  For  a  region  better  adapted  to 
ing  bee^  and  on  naturally  rich  feed,  they 
are  unsurpassed  for  beauty  and  symmetiy  of 
form,  for  size  and  early  maturity,  and 
Bequontly  for  the  profits  they  yield  to  the 
breeder  and  the  grazier. 

In  1824,  Mr.  Powell,  of  Philadelphia, 
menced  the  importation  of  shortborns,  and 
continued  to  breed  them  with  great  enter- 
prise and  success  for  many  years.  He  bad 
frequent  sales,  some  of  his  stock  going  into 
Kentucky,  others  to  Ohio,  and  elsewhere. 

But  the  great  impulse  given  to  the  ii 
portation  of  short-boms,  was  the  formation 
of  the  Ohio  Company  for  Importing  English 
Cattle,  in  1834.  The  sum  of  !f9,200  was 
subscribed  in  shares  of  $100  each,  andagents 
sent  abroad,  who  returned  witb  nineteen 
head,  selected  from  the  herds  of  celebrated 
breeders,  arriving  in  October  of  that  year. 
They  were  kept  together  under  the  care  of 
an  agent,  and  the  number  was  increased  by 
other  importations  till  1836,  when  they 
were  sold  at  public  auction  and  scattered 
extensively  over  Ohio.     A  dividend  of  $280 


bare  was  immediately  declared  on  the 
ninety-two  shares,  amounting  to  $25,760, 
The  following  year  they  made  aaothcr  ex- 
tensive importation,  which  sold  rapidly  and 
well.     Immense  benefits  have  resisted  from 


The  sketch  given  above  of  some  of  the 
earlier  importations  of  short-horns,  has  been 
somewhat  extended  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  gradually  increasing  and  extending 
interest  and  enterprise  iu  breeding,  but  since 
1840,  importations  of  this  magnificent  breed 
have  so  far  mnltiplied,  that  it  would  be  out 
of  place  to  attempt  to  follow  them.  The 
cream  of  the  finest  and  most  celebrated 
herds  in  England  has  been  taken  to  this 
country,  without  regard  to  cost.  Fabulous 
prices  have  been  asked,  and  five  and  six 
thousand  dollars  Jor  a  single  animal  have,  in 
some  cases,  been  paid,  to  which  was  added 
the  cost  of  transportation.  So  successfal, 
indeed,  have  the  more  recent  efforts  been, 
that  England  has  sent  over  here  to  buy 
shortbomsfromus;  and  so  admirably  adapted 
to  stock  raising  is  the  climate  of  Kentucky, 
that  this  fine  breed  has  been  improved  there 
to  such  an  extent,  that  very  few  of  the  l^t 
150  cows  selected  from  among  the  best  in 
England,  could  win  the  prizes  from  those 
born  and  bred  on  our  native  soil. 

These  superior  animals  are  not  all  held  in 
the  hands  of  a  few.  They  are  within 
the  reach  of  thrifty  farmers,  who  are  now 
awake  to  the  profit  of  raising  cattle  that 
will  make  as  much  beef  at  two  or  three 
years  old,  as  a  native  at  double  that  i^e. 
It  is  proper  to  refer  very  briefly  to  tho 
eff'orts  made  at  various  times  to  introduce 
and  experiment  with  the  other  well-estab- 
lished English  breeds,  and  the  success  which 
baa  attended  these  efforts. 

In  1817,  the  Hon.  Henry  Clay,  of  Ken- 
tucky, made  an  attempt  to  introduce  the 
Hercfords  into  that  state,  by  the  purchase 
of  two  bulls  and.  two  heifers,,  at  a  cost  of 
£105,  or  about  $500.  This  was  the  first 
well  authenticated  importation  of  this  breed 
of  any  note!  The  Hcrefords  belong  to  the 
class  of  middle-homed  cattle,  and  were  in- 
digenous to  certJun  diatricta  of  England, 
where  they  were  known  ss  far  back  as  tra- 
dition extends.  They  have  undergone  con- 
siderable changes,  within  the  last  hundred 
yeare,  commencing  with  the  effbrta  of  Tom- 
kins,  already  alluded  to — not  however,  by 
means  of  crosses  with  other  races,  but  by 
careful  and  judicious  selections. 
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In  point  of  symmeti-y  and  beauty  of  form, 
the  well-bred  Horefords  may  be  claaaed 
witli  tbe  improved  short-horns,  arriving,  per- 
haps, a  little  slower  at  maturity,  though  re- 
mai'tably  inclined  to  take  on  fat.  They 
never  attain  to  such  weights,  but  they  gen- 
erally arrive  at  the  Smithfield  market  at 
two  or  three  years  old,  and  so  highly  is 
their  beautiftilly  marbled  beef  esteemed,  that 
it  is  eagerly  sought  by  the  butchers  at  a 
small  advance,  pound  for  pound,  over  the 
short-horn.  "Weighing  less  than  the  short- 
horns, thoy  yield  a  larger  weight  of  tallow, 
which  is  one  reason  of  the  preference  for 
them.  The  ahort-hom  produces  more  beef 
at  the  same  ^e  than  the  Hereford,  but 
eunies  more  food  in  proportion. 

They  have  never  been  bred  for  milking 
or  d^ry  qualities,  and  no  farmer  would  think 
of  resorting  to  them  for  that  puroose. 

In  1834,  Admiral  Coffin,  of  tbe  royal 
navy,  presented  the  Massachusetts  Society 
for  Promoting  Agriculture,  a  Hereford  bull 
and  heifer,  bred  by'  Sir  J.  G-,  Cottrel  from 
the  Tomkins  stock.  Tbe  bull  was  kept  by 
the  Hon.  J.  G.  Bates,  of  Northamptc 
and  left  a  numerous  progeny,  which  was  very 
highly  esteemed  in  that  neighborhood.  The 
largest  importation  into  this  country  was 
that  of  Messi-s:  Coming  and  Sotham,  of  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  in  1840,  consisting  of  five  bulla 
and  seventeen  cows  and  heifers.  Other  im- 
portations of  the  same  breed  were  added  to 
thb  herd  in  subsequent  years.  The  Hon. 
L,  A.  Dowley,.  of  Boston,  imported  several 
animals  of  the  same  breed  in  1852,  a  part  of 
■which  were  kept  for  some  lime  on  the  State 
Farm  at  Westboro',  Mass.,  and  were  after- 
ward sold  to  Mr.  John  Merryman,  of  Bal- 
timore Co.,  Md.,  who  has  one  of  the  largest 
and  finest  Lords  of  Herefords  in  the  country. 
It  will  be  readily  seen  from  the  character- 
istics of  the  race,  as  stated  above,  that  they 
would  be  ill  adapted  to  the  wants  of  New 
England  farmers  as  a  general  thing.  They 
are  profitable  for  the  grazier ;  though,  in  e 
country  of  extreme  fertility,  like  many  parii 
of  the  west,  and  capable  of  bringing  the 
short-horns  to  their  highest  development  and 
perfection,  they  might  not,  on  the  whole,  be 
able  to  compete  successfully  with  them. 

The  importation  of  iJevons  into  this 
country  has  been  more  numerous.  Indeed, 
there  are  some  who  assert  that  the  native 
cattle  of  Few  England  owe  their  origi 
chiefly  to  the  Devons,  since  tbe  cattle  hrst 
brought  into  tho  Plymouth  colony  are  pretty 
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well  known  to  have  been  shipped  on  tbe 
Devonshire  coast.     Eat  that  they  were  any 
thing  like  the  modern  Devons  there  is  little 
' '  ;  they  certainly  have  very  few  of 

33t  charaoteristica  of  that  race  left. 
Tho  genera!  impression  has  arisen  mainly 
from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  native  cattle 
of  New  England  are  red,  and  that  is  the 
favorite  color. 

Howeverthis  maybe,  the  improved  North 
Devon  is  a  very  different  animal  from  any 
that  could,  at  that  day,  have  been  procured 
on  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  or,  in  fact,  any- 
where else.  This  race  dates  further  back 
than  its  history  goes.  It  has  long  been 
bred  for  beef,  and  for  the  working  qualities 
of  its  oxen,  which,  perhaps,  excel  all  other 
races  in  quickness,  docility,  and  beauty,  and 
the  ease  with  which  they  are  matched.  But 
as  milkers  the  North  Dev  m  cows  do  not  ex- 
eel,  nor  indeed  do  they  equal,  some  of  the 
other  breeds. 

Some  years  ^o  a  valuable  importation 
was  made  by  Mr.  Patterson,  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  who  has  bred  them  with  special  refer- 
ence to  developing  their  milking  qualities, 
and  now  they  would  be  remarkable  as  dairy 
stock  as  compared  with  any  other  pure 
breed,  but  they  are  very  different  animals 
from  the  common  modern  improved  Devons, 
the  daily  qualities  of  which  have  been  very 
much  disregarded. 

The  North  Devons  were  also  imported  by 
the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting 
Agriculture,  and  were  kept  together  for  some 
time,  and  then  disposed  of.  So  far  as  size 
is  concerned,  they  are  better  adapted  to  New 
England  farms  tiian  either  tbe  short-horns  or 
tho  Herefords,  while  the  form  and  color  are 
so  beautiful  as  to  make  them  admired  by 
many.  But  the  milking  qualities  Laving 
been  to  a  considerable  extent  bred  out  of 
them,  especially  those  more  recently  im- 
ported, we  have  little  to  g^  by  preferring 
them  over  our  native  stock.  They  are  ^ood 
for  beef,  for  which  purpose  they  are  cLiefiy 
raised  in  their  native  country,  but  tbe  pro- 
duction of  beef  througLout  mist  of  the  older 
sections  of  tLe  country  is  an  entirely  secon- 
dary object.  They  are  good  for  labor,  on  ac- 
count of  their  quickness  and  ease  of  motion, 
but  New  England  has  equally  good  working 
oxen  in  its  natives.  They  give  rich  milk, 
but  the  Jerseys  give  richer. 

The  Ayrshires  and  the  Jerseys  are,  and 
have  for  a  long  time  been  bred  with  special 
reference  to  the  dairy.     The  former,  though 
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a  comparatively  recent  breed,  were  early  im- 
ported into  this  country,  and,  I  think,  have, 
aa  a  whole,  proved  very  satiafaotory,  partic- 
ulai'ly  as  giving  valuable  crosses  witn  our 
common  stoct.  Gi'ade  Ayrshires  are  among 
the  best  animals  for  the  use  of  small  and 
dairy  farms,  and  the  croas-breds  are,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  eqnal  to  the  pure  breds. 

One  of  the  cows  originally  imported  by 
Johu  P.  Gushing,  of  Massachusetts,  gave  in 
one  year  3,864  quarts  of  milk,  beer  measure, 
being  an  average  of  over  ten  quarts  a  day 
for  the  year  ;  and  the  first  Ayrshire  cow  im- 
ported by  the  Massachusetts  Society  for 
Promoting  Agriculture,  in  1837,  yielded 
axteen  pounds  of  butter  a  week  for  several 
weeks  in  succession  on  grass-feed  only.  Our 
climate  is  not  so  fevorable  to  the  production 
of  milk  as  that  of  England  and  Scotland, 
No  cow,  imported  after  having  arrived  at 
maturity,  could  be  expected  to  yield  as  much 
under  the  same  eircumatances,  as  one  bred 
on  the  spot  where  the  trial  is  made,  and  per- 
fectly acclimated.  The  Ayrshire  cow  gen- 
erally gives  a  larger  return  of  milk  for  the 
food  consumed  than  a  cow  of  any  other 
breed. 

Within  the  last  25  years  the  Jerseys 
have  been  extensively  imported  into  thia 
country  by  the  Maasachi^etts  Society  for 
Promoting  Agriculture,  and  by  many  in- 
dividuals in  New  England,  New  Yort,  and 
Maryland.  They  liave  their  place  among 
us,  but  it  is  not  on  the  majority  of  our 
farms.  They  give  richer  milk,  and  that 
with  greater  uniformity,  than  any  other 
known  breed,  but  the  quantity  is  usually 
small,  which  would  not  do  for  the  milk 
dairyman.  They  are  usually  small  in  body, 
aind  rather  large  eonanmera.  On  a  dairy 
form  devoted  exclusively  to  the  making  of 
butter,  au  infusion  of  Jeraey  blood  is  highly 
desirable.  One  or  two  Jerseys  in  a  herd  of 
twenty  will  often  make  a  perceptible  differ- 
ence in  the  quantity  and  richness  of  butter. 
For  gentlemen  in  the  vicinity  of  eities,  who 
keep  but  one  or  two  cows  to  supply  their 
Own  table,  they  are  also  especially  adapted. 
They  have  consequently  multiplied  rapid- 
ly in  the  vicinity  of  cities  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  In  1853  there  were,  for  instance, 
but  about  seventy-five  pure-bred  Jerseys  in 
Massachusetts;  now  they  number  more  than 
one  thousand,  while  the  grades  are  innumer- 
able, many  of  tbera  pi-oving  to  be  very  fine. 
The  influence  which  the  introduction  of 
superior  foreign  stock  has  exerted,  haa 


been  confined  to  their  own  intrinsic  merits, 
nor  to  the  actual  improvement  which  they 
have  effected  by  means  of  crossing  upon  the 
common  stock  of  the  country.  It  has  led 
to  better  treatment  of  native  stock,  partly 
by  increasing,  to  some  extent,  the  interest 
in  cattle  and  the  knowledge  of  their  wanta 
and  requirements,  and  partly  from  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  general  disposition  among 
of  iarmers  to  say  that  if  the  natives 
it  as  well,  they  would  outstrip  the 
fancy  stock. 

But  still  the  improvement  in  the  common 
stock  of  the  eastern  and  middle  stat«s,  or 
those  portions  devoted  to  the  dairy  and 
other  stock  interests  than  the  raising  of 
',  over  and  above  what  can  be  ascribed  to 
better  treatment,  has  been  small  compared 
with  what  it  has  been  in  those  states  de- 
'oted  more  exclusively  to  graaing.  During 
the  past  ten  or  twelve  years,  for  example,  the 
live  stock  of  Ohio  has  increased  in  vtJuation 
■according  to  the  official  returns  made  to  the 
state  auditor — more  than  two  hundred  per 
cent.,  while,  in  the  same  time,  no  class  of 
;k  haa  increased  in  numbers  one  hundi'ed 
cent.  A  part  of  this,  to  be  sure,  may 
fairly  ascribed  to  an  increased  demand 
for  stock,  and  a  consequent  higher  value,  but 
there  can  be  no  question  that  intrinsically 
better  animals  have  superseded  the  inferior 
native  stock  to  a  considerable  extent  The 
number  of  horned  cattle  in  that  state,  in 
1836,  was  372,866,  valued  at  $2,983,928. 
In  1646  the  number  had  increased  to  920,- 
995  head,  and  the  valuation  to  $7,537,123. 
In  1850  the  number  was  1,103,811,  and  the 
valuation$ll,315,560.  Inl868  the  number 
wasl,496',750,andthe\'aluationwas$57,644,- 
730.  The  ratio  of  increase  in  value  has  been 
greatly  accelerated  since  the  means  of  commu- 
nication by  rMlway  have  so  greatly  increased 
the  iaoilities  for  information.  "When  the  first 
great  importation  and  sale  was  made,  in 
1834-6-7,  it  was  not  accessible  to  the  mass  of 
cattle  breeders,  and  acquired  more  of  a  local 
thanageneralreputation.  What  is  true  of  Ohio 
is  true  to  nearly  an  equal,  if  not  even  greater 
extent  of  most  of  the  other  western  states. 
While  speaking  of  the  different  objects 
for  which  cattle  are  kept  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  it  may  be  interesting  to  com- 
pute the  actual  products,  per  cow,  in  butter 
and  cheese  in  the  several  sections.  Accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1850,  the  average  num- 
ber ofpoundsof  butterproducedpercow.per 
annum,  in  the  various  states,  was  as  follows : — 
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Some  of  the  sf  ate'i,  like  New  York,  for 
stanue,  sell  vast  quantities  of  milk  in 
natuial  state,  and  yet  the  quantitj  of  butter 
per  cow  will  be  found  to  be  laige  compared 
mth  tliose  states  whoie  cattle  aie  kept  more 
especially  for  beef.  To  conclude  that  the 
stock  of  Kentucky,  Illinois,  or  Ohio  is 
rior  to  that  of  New  York  because  the  yield 
of  butter  per  cow  is  inferior,  wouW  be  pre- 
mature. The  objects  for  which  the  stock  of 
those  states  is  kept  are  different,  and  for 
the  purposes  of  grazing,  the  cattle  of  the 
western  states  may  be  fiir  bettor  adapted 
than  any  other  would  he. 

Let  us  now  see  what  is  the  amount  of 
cheese  annually  produced  per  cow  in 
several  states.  In  some  of  them  it  appears 
to  be  infinitesimal ly  small.  The  list  stands 
as  follows,  beginning  with  a  hundredth  part 
of  a  poaad :— ^ 


York,  21,618,893  in  Oliio,  8,215,030 
s  in  Vermont,  5,294,090  in  Massachus- 
:,898,4n  ill  Connectieut,  3,508,556  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  3,232,092  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  other  twenty-nine  states  and 
territories  only  made  about  fifteen  million 
pounds  in  alL  This  prodnction  was  equiva- 
lent  to  about  three  and  one-third  pounds  to 
h  inbabitant.  The  export  in  1860  was 
33,252,000  pounds.  The  manufacture  of 
both  butter  and  cheese  has  greatly  increased 
within  the  decade  1860-1870.  There  are 
the  United  States  over  1,200  factories  for 
making  butter  and  cheese,  using  the  milk  of 
about  700,000  cows.  We  have  no  reliable 
statistics  of  the  quantity  of  either  butter  or 
cheese  made  since  1860,  as  these  statistics 
can  only  be  obtained  (and  not  very  accu- 
rately even  then)  by  the  machinery  of  a 
general  census.  The  exports  of  cheese  in 
1868  were  51,097,203  pounds  of  an  invoiced 
value  of  $7,010,424.  The  price  of  both  but- 
ter and  cheese  has  greatly  advanced  within 
twenty  yeara.  The  estimated  average  value 
of  both,  in  18S0,  was  ten  cents  per  pound. 
In  1860  tliis  had  increased  to  about  twenty- 
five  cents  for  the  butter  and  fifteen  for  the 
cheese.  The  present  average  is  not  less  than 
thirty  cents  for  butter  and  about  seventeen 
for  cheese.  Let  us  now  consider  the  propor- 
tion of  cows  kept  in  the  various  states  to  the 
population.  "W  e  give  the  proportion  of  milch 
cows  in  1868,  and  the  estimated  population 
of  that  vear,  as  the  latest  available,  and  have 
added  the  avei-age  value  of  cows  in  each  state, 
'he  same  yeai  The  piopoit'on  to  the  pop- 
lation  IS  stated  in  decimals  — 
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The  total  number  of  pounds'  of   cheese 
produced  in  the  United  States  in  1860,  v 
103,548,868,  of  which  48,548,289  pounds, 
almost  one-half — was  made  in  the  state  of 
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The  pioducts  fiom  ^tock  might  be  etitcd 
in  another  inteiesting  pcint  ot  view  a  tol- 
I  w«  The  northern  states  ccmpiising  Rli^ 
England  New  Yoik  New  Jersey  and  Pcnn- 
Bjliania,  with  166,358  sq  miles,  and  a  popu- 
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ktion  of  10,594,168,  keeping  2,615,929  milch 
cowa,  produced,  according  to  the  census  of 
1860,  205,230,136  pounds  of  hutter  and 
cbeese,  valued  at  $73,807,514.  They  kept, 
also,  460,101  oxen,  and  2,138,107  ethereal 
tic,  not,  of  course,  including  horses,  slieep,  or 
swine.  At  the  same  time  the  western  states, 
and  the  temtories,  with  an  area  of  1,918,216 
sq.  miles  and  a  population  of  8,635,533,  had 
2,526,813  milch  cows,  and  manufsotuved 
179,051,294  pounds  of  butter  and  cheese, 
valued  at  ^4,762,823.  Thej  had  also  566,- 
039  oxen,  and  ^,348,086  other  cattle.  The 
southern  states,  with  851,448  sq,  miles,  and  a 
population  of  12,240,294,  had  8,040,914 
milch  cows,  and  raanufaotnred  80,925,845 
pounds  of  butter  and  cheese,  valued  at  $16,- 
183,169.  Tliey  also  had  1,011,112  working 
oxen,  and  7,450,290  other  eattle.  The  aggre- 
gate number  of  neat  eattle  was  given  in  1840 
at  14,971,686,  and  in  1S50  at  17,7'?3,907. 
Tiie  amount  of  butter  produced  in  1850  was 
313,266,962  pounds,  and  that  of  cheese  106,- 
635,219  pounds;  neither  of  which  were  given 
in  1840  89  separate  items.  We  had,  in  1860, 
1,700,744  working  o^sen ;  and  of  other  cattle, 
10,078,163.  Theentire  number  of  milch  cows 
in  1850  was  8,581,735;  of  working  oxen, 
2,254,911,  and  of  other  neat  cattle,  14,779,- 
373,  making  a  total  of  25,618,019.  The 
amount  of  butter  produced  in  1860  was 
459,681,372  pounds,  and  of  cheese  103,663,- 
927  pounds.  These  results,  sliould  be  supph 
mented  by  the  statistics  of  1868  inasmuch 
as  the  need  of  pvovisions  for  the  great 
1861-6,  and  the  prevalence  of  cattle  d 
a  part  of  the  time  materially  lessened  the 
rata  of  increase  of  tbis  class  of  live  stock. 
There  were  in  February,  1869,  in  the 
country,  9,247,714  milch  eowa,  valued  at 
1361,752,676,  and  12,185,385  oxen  and 
other  neat  cattle,  valued  at  1806,211,473, 
making  a  total  of  21,433,099  neat  cattle, 
valued  at  $667.964,149 ;  a  falling  oif  of 
uearly  4,200,000  in  tbe  number  of  cattle, 
the  diminution,  falling  wholly  on  working 
oxen  and  cattle  for  slaughter,  since  the  milch 
eowshad  increased  by  abont  666,000. 

BOt^ES. 

That  the  horses  in   this  conntry  have  i 
dei^gone  a  vast  change  and  improvement  di 
ing  the  last  century — or,  rather,  during  the 
last  half  century— there  can  be  no  doubt, 
eimple  change  in  the  nses  to  which  horses 
pnt,  wonld  natnrally  have  produced  a  change 
in  the  horses  themselves,  without  any  weU- 
directed  effort  at  breeding.     For,  as  we  have 


seen  in  our  previous  sketcH  of  the  condition 
of  things  dnring  the  last  century,  which  con- 
tinued with  slight  local  modifications  even 
into  the  present  century,  the  chief  mea^is 
of  carrying  on  onr  inland  bnsiness,  inoluding 
a  vast  amount  of  heavy  transportation,  was 
the  horse.  The  roads  were  in  a  most 
wretehed  condition,  compared  with  tlie  ad- 
mirable roads  of  the  present  day,  except,  oi" 
coarse,  those  in  the  more  thickly  settled  por- 
tions around  the  larger  centres  of  popula- 
tion. They  were  seldom  bnilt  of  any  thing 
but  the  natural  soil  thrown  up  from  the  sides, 
and  often  not  this.  The  forest  was  felled, 
and  the  gi'ound  left  for  many  a  thousand 
miles  without  the  precaution  of  making  any 
side  ditches  at  all,  and  over  such  a  pathway 
the  freight  of  a  great  part  of  the  country 
was  to  be  moved,  in  wagons  made  so  as  to 
be  capable  of  the  hardest  usage.  Over  such 
Toada  light  carriages  would  have  been  com- 
paratively useless,  and  a  speed  now  seen 
every  day,  would  have  been  unsafe  for  them. 
The  mail  contracts  over  a  very  lai^e  part  of 
the  country  were  made  at  a  speed  lower  than 
four  and  five  miles  an  hour,  and  heavily 
loaded  teams,  and  heavy  mail  and  passen- 
ger coaches,  kept  the  roads  for  a  considera- 
ble part  of  the  year  in  a  state  not  calculated 
to  encourage  fast  driving.  The  fanner  had 
'  ■■  '  hb  produce  often  long  distances  to 
and  needed  a  heavy  kind  of  horse. 
Now  he  has  a  market  almost  at  his  very 
door.  The  long  line  of  lumbering  teams 
is  rarely  seen.  Hie  old  mail  coach  has  little 
left  to  do.  As  many  horses  are  now  re- 
quired, and  even  more  than  before,  but  their 
work  is  very  different.  The  vast  improve- 
ments in  agricultaral  implements  have  also 
me  labors  of  the  horse.  Our 
re  of  lighter  construction,  our 
ploughs  run  easier,  onr  lauds  are  freer  from 
rocks  and  stomps,  and  quick,  hardy  horees 
often  take  the  place  of  oxen,  and  of  the 
larger,  heavier,  and  much  slower  horses  of 
half  a  century  ago. 

The  farmer  or  the  conntry  gentleman  who 
is  accustomed  to  ride  in  the  cars  at  the  rate 
of  thirty  or  forty  miles  an  hour,  would  not 
be  satisfied  to  step  out  of  them  and  have  to 
travel  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  miles  an  hour. 
So  that  the  purposes  for  which  horses  are 
now  wanted  are,  as  a  general  thing,  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  used  to  be.  Speed, 
wliich  was  formerly  little  required,  is  now 
considered  an  indispensable  requisite  in  a 
good  horse,  and  though  our  horses  are  made 
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np,  33  we  shall  see,  of  almost,  if  not  quite 
as  great  a  variety  of  blood,  and  witli  as  little 
regard  to  the  true  principles  of  breeding,  as 
our  native  cattle,  jot  they  are,  in  many  re- 
speeis,  diatinet  from  all  other  horses.  They 
possess,  in  many  sections  of  the  country,  a- 
surpassing  degree  of  speed  and  power  of 
endurance,  the  result,  in  part,  of  the  altered 
condition  of  things,  and  greatly,  also,  of 
more  attention  to  breeding  and  training. 

The  first  horses  taken  from  Europe  to  the 
western  continent,  were  brought  over  by 
Colttmbus  in  bis  second  yoy^e,  in  1493, 
and  the  first  introduced  into  any  part  of  the 
territory  now  comprised  within  ttie  United 
States,  were  brought  ovei'  and  landed  in 
Florida  by  Cabo^a  de  Vaca,  m  1537.  These 
nnmbered  forty-two,  but  all  perished  for 
some  cause  or  other  soon  after  their  arrival. 
The  horses  found  wild  on  the  plains  of 
Texas  and  the  western  prairies  are,  probably, 
descendants  of  the  fine  Spanish  horses  aban- 
doned by  De  Soto  on  the  failure  of  his  expe- 
dition and  the  return  of  his  disheartened  ad- 
venturers. In  1804,  a  French  lawyer,  M. 
L'Escarbot,  brought  over  horses  to  Acadia, 
and  from  there  3ie  French,  who  extended 
their  settlements  into  Canada  in  160S,  took 
the  horses  which,  probably,  l^d  the  founda- 
tion of  what  are  now  known  as  Canadian 
ponies,  having,  no  doubt,  lost  much  of  their 
original  size  by  the  severity  of  the  climate 
and  limited  summer  for^e.  Though  degen- 
erated in  size,  they  still  show  traces  of  Nor- 
man blood,  from  which  they  probably  sprang. 
In  1609  -six  mares  and  a  horse  were  taken 
to  the  settlement  at  Jamestown,  in  Virginia, 
and  in  1657  the  exportation  of  horses  from 
that  colony  was  strictly  prohibited.  In 
1839-30  horses  were  introdnced  into  the 
colony  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  by  Hi^in- 
Bon.     Tliese  were  brought  from  Leicester- 


shire, in  England,  The  Dutch  West  India 
Company  had  imported  horses  from  Flan- 
ders, probably,  into  New  Tork,  in  1635,  and 
it  ia  thought  by  some  that  the  Coneatogas 
derive  their  origin  from  this  source.  The 
French,  who  settled  in  Illinois  in  1683,  had 
many  Canadian  horses,  which  were  allowed 
to  run  on  the  extensive  "ranges"  in  their 
vicinity. 

Thus  we  see,  in  part,  the  varied  sources 
from  which  the  native  hoi'ses  of  this  country 
came.  To  these  were  added,  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  middle  and  southern  states,  more 
or  less  of  thorough-bred,  or  racing  stock, 
which   essentially  modified  the  stock  with 


which  it  became  mixed.     The  horses   of 
New  England,  especially   of  Vermont  and 
Massachusetts,  have   been   used   chiefly  as 
roadsters  told  for  general  utility.     They  pos- 
sess the  most  admirable  qualities  of  power, 
speed,  and  endurance,  and,  for  quick  work 
and  travel  on  the  road,  they  are  unsurpassed 
hy^any  horses  in  the  world.     Low,  m  his 
"History  of  Domestic  Animals,"  says  of  the 
people  of  this  country :     "  They  prefer  the 
trot  to  the  paces  more  admired  in  the  old 
continent,  and,  having  directed  attention  to 
the  conformation  which  consists  with  this 
character,  the  fastest  trotting  horses  in  the 
world  are  to  be  found  in  the  United  States." 
■  the  changes  which   have  been 
efi'ected  withia  the  last  fifty  years  iu  the 
horses  of  New  England,  on  which  the  high 
encomium  ^ven  by  Prof.  Low   is   chiefly 
based,  none,  eertM.nly,  have  been  more  mark- 
ed than  the  increase  of  speed.     Fast  trotting 
was  scai-eely  known  in  the  time  of  the  old 
"Justin  Mo^an,"  nor  was  the  speed  of  the 
horse  considered  of  any  special  money  value 
till  the  invention  of  the  modem  light  buggy 
and  the  improvement  of  the  roads,  already 
alluded  to.     This  quality  has  now  become 
"  to  the  convenience  and  comfort  of 
nearly  all  classes  of  society.     Moat  people 
want  a  horse  to  go  off  easily  at  the  rate  of 
eight,  ten,  or  twelve  miles  an  hour,  aud  the 
horses  that  do  it  are  now  very  common, 
whereas  formerly,  they  were  only  the  veiy 
rare  exception  to  the  general  rate  of  speed. 
A  demand  very  soon  creates  a  supply,  and 
the   farmer  who  breeds   horses  knows  his 
own  interest  well  enough  to  study  the  tastes 
of  the  community,  and  to  breed  accordingly. 
In  point  of  speed,  therefore,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  a  very  great  increase  has  been 
attained  by  carefrd  breeding,   particularly 
within  the   last  twenty  years.      In   other 
points  some  improvement  has  been  made, 
such  as  general  good  qualities  of  style,  ac- 
tion, temper,  form,  eonstitutjon,  and  endur- 
ance.    The  abrogate  money  value  has  beer, 
greatly  increased,  because  the  number  ot 
fast  horses  and  the  general  average  of  in- 
trinsic good  qualities  m  horses  has  oeen  in- 
creased, aud  these   command  their  value. 
But,  perhaps,  the  tendency  has  been  to  con- 
gregate the  best  horses  iu  the  cities  and 
large  towns,  and  to  draw  them  from  the 
country.     Few  farmers  want  to  keep  ahorse 
for  fiirm  and   general  putposes,  that   will 
bring  from  two  or  three  to  five  hundred  dol- 
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Two  distinct  varieties  of  lioi'aea  are  now, 
and  have  for  the  last  few  years  been  fayoritea 
for  the  road.  Neitlier  of  these  can  have  any 
pretensions  to  the  claim  of  being  a  distinct 
race,  though  they  have  both  become  distinct 
femiliea,  well  known  under  their  respective 
names.  The  peculiarities  of  both  are  bo 
well  marted,  as  not  to  deceive  the  practised 
eye.  Of  these,  the  Morgan  has  been  alluded 
to,  as  deriving  its  name  from  the  owner  of 
the  founder  of  the  family,  or  the  old  "  Justin 
Morgan,"  foaled  in  West  Springfield,  Mass., 
in  1793.  The  sire  of  this  remarkable  stal- 
lion is  supposed  to  have  been  "True  Briton," 
a  half  thorough-bred.  The  old  "Justin 
Morgan"  soon  went  to  Vermont,  1795,  and 
there  Iwd  the  foundation  of  the  Morgans  of 
that  state,  producing  the  celebrated  "  Bul- 
rush," "  Woodbnry,"  and  "  Sherman  "  Mor- 
gans, all  of  which  added  vastly  to  the  wealth 
of  the  breeders  and  fanners  of  that  section. 
The  descendants  of  these  horses  have  been 
spread  far  and  wide.  The  "  Justin  Morgan  " 
was  a  small  horse,  only  about  fourteen  hands 
high,  and  weighing  only  abont  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds.  The  Morgan  horse  of  the 
present  day  is  of  somewhat  lai^r  size,  and 
usually  varies  fi'om  nine  hnndred  and  fifty 
to  teix  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  He  is  re- 
markable for  compactness  of  form,  strength, 
and  docility;  and  for  the  infinite  variety  of 
purposes  for  which  the  New  Englan 
are  wanted,  ia  probably  nnsurpassed, 
much  sought  after  for  use  on  the  road,  and 
in  omnibuses,  hacks,  and  lighter  carnages. 

The  other  family,  also  widely  known,  not 
only  in  New  England,  but  throughout  the 
country,  is  the  Black  Ilawk.  The  foun- 
der of  this  family  was  a  horse  of  that  name, 
celebrated  for  transmitting  his  qualities  to 
his  offepring,  as  well  as  for  his  great  speed 
as  a  trotter.  He  was  kept  in  Vermont  till 
his  death  in  1866,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three 
years.  As  roadsters,  the  Black  Hawks  are 
often  very  excellent,  possessing  a  high,  and 
nervous  style  of  action,  an  elastic  step,  and 
a  symmetrical  and  muscular  form.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  those  two  classes  of 
liorses  have  added  many  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  value  of  the  horses  of  this  country. 
They  infused  a  new  spirit  into  the  business 
of  breeding  in  New  England,  and  had  an 
effect  on  the  enterprise  of  the  farming  com- 
munity, similar  to  that  which  the  introduc- 
tion of  shortrhorns  had  on  the  general  im- 
provement of  the  stock  of  the  western  states. 
The-atyle  of  horse  which  has  been  most 


imported  and  bred  in  the  southern  states, 
especially  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  is  quite 
ditferent,  Tlie  cavaliers  cultivated  and  en- 
the  sports  of  the  tui'f,  and  the 
thorough-bred  was  early  introduced,  and 
bred  with  much  enterprise.  Good  saddle 
horses,  which  in  New  England  are  compara- 
tively rare,  are  very  common  at  the  sonth, 
where  the  manly  and  healthful  exercise  of 
horseback-riding  has  for  a  long  time  been 
almost  universally  practised,  both  as  a  pas- 
time and  a  common  mode  of  travelling. 
The  interest  in  breeding  thorough-bred 
horses  has  been  kept  up  in  Kentucky,  also, 
and  some   of  the   most  renowned  Binning 

iraes  of  this  country  hail  from  that  state. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
good  judges  of  hoi-ses,  as  to  whether  the 
cross  of  the  thorough-bred  horse  on  the 
common  horse  of  the  country  would  effect 
any  improvement  when  viewed  from  the 
stand-point  of  general  utility.     For  special 

Snrposes,  as  for  the  production  of  good  sad- 
le  norses,  the  value  of  this  cross  would,  no 
doubt,  be  conceded.  But  the  g^t  moat 
highly  prized  and  most  desirable  for  gen- 
eral utility  is  the  trot,  and  the  mechanical 
stmctnre  best  adapted  to  trotting  and  lim- 
ning is  quite  different.  At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  admitted,  I  think,  that  some  of 
oar  best  trotters  have  had  strong  infusions 
of  thorough-bred  blood.  Some  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  form  of  the  thorough-bred  has 
been  changed,  and  so  far  as  compactness, 
mnscle,  and  endurance  are  concerned,  d^en- 
erated.  This  is  an  opinion  merely,  which 
would  apply  with  greater  force  to  the  gen- 
eral average  of  thorough-breds  or  racers  in 
England  than  in  this  country.  Tlie  experi- 
ment is  undergoing  fuU  and  fair  trial  in  New 
En^and  at  the  present  time. 

The  Conestoga  is  a  large  and  very  heavy 
breed  of  horses,  often  met  with  in  the  mid- 
dle slates,  and  used  mostly  for  the  purposes 
of  slow  draught  in  the  drays  of  our  large 
towns  and  cities. 

But  while  it  is  evident  that  the  intrinsic 
value  of  our  American  horses  has  been  Tast- 
ly  improved,  their  aggregate  number  has 
also  been  greatly  increased  during  the  last 
fifty  years.  Unfortunately,  the  census  of 
1840  did  not  take  an  account  of  horses  by 
themselves,  and  we  cannot  tell,  with  exact- 
ness, the  ratio  of  increase  from  that  time 
to  1850,  when  the  number  of  horses,  exclu- 
sive of  those  of  large  cities  and  large  towns, 
which  were  not  returned,  was  4,336,719. 
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The  noniLer  of  horses,  mulea,  and 
1840,  was  4,335,669,  while  the 
Dumber  of  these  classes  in  1850  was  4,896, 
OoO,  that  of  mules  and  asses  being  558,331. 
The  number  of  horses  in  tlie  United  States 
in  1860,  inciading  those  in  cities  and  towns, 
was  ^,434,688,  and  excluding  these,  as  in 
1840  and  1850,  6,349,114.  The  number  of 
asses  and  mules  was  1,317,934,  or  excluding 
those  in  cities  and  towns,  1,151,148,  The 
war  made  sad  havoc  with  these  animals,  con- 
siderable numbers  being  killed  on  the  battle- 
fields, but  vastly  more  by  overwork,  expos- 
nre,  and  raaliguant  epidemics.  In  1869,  the 
number  of  borses  was  6,332,793,  (a  falling 
off  of  over  a  million  from  I860;)  their  aver- 
age value  was  $84.16,  and  their  a^regatc 
value  1633,024,787.  The  same  year  the 
number  of  mules  (nnmber  of  asses  not  given) 
was  921,662;  their  avemge  value  1106,74, 
and  their  aggregate  value  $98,886,369.  The 
present  number  of  borses  is  about  one  to 
eveiy  ax  and  a  half  inhabitants. 

The   south,  by  tbe  census  of  1860,  had 
2,571,243  horses;  the  west  had  2,179, 
and  the  north  had  1,280,719. 


Another  branch  of  fcming  whicb  has 
been  subject  to  more  or  less  vicissitude,  is 
that  of  sheep  husbandry.  The  firat  sheep 
imported  into  this  country  were,  probably, 
those  taken  into  Virginia  in  1609.  They 
came  from  England,  and  thrived  so  well 
tbat  in  1648  they  Lad  increased  to  three 
thousand. 

About  the  year  1625,  some  sheep  were 
introduced  into  New  York  by  the  Dutch 
West   India  Company.     These  came  from 
Holland,  and,  together  with  others  which  ar- 
rived m  1630,  proved  to  be  too  much  of  a 
tomptatioa  to   dogs  and   wolves,  for  it    is 
stated  that  in  1643  there   were  not  more 
tha        t        h    p  n  til      hi       1  ny. 
SI     p  w       b        It      t     th    Plymouth 
1     y  and  tl  at    f  th    M  ssa  bus  tts  Bay, 
y  f       th        ttl       nt      They 

1    pt     n  th     isl     I     n  B    ti  n    h  rb. 
ea  ly  a    1633  a  d  n  1635  th 
b    p    a  th    N  w  Hamp  h 
P  vtam    th  was         tyt 


mb       f    h 


ttlement. 
In  1653 
d  Boston 


h  d  1       ly         ...  ..         ... 

hundred  m  Charlestown.     In  1660  they 
introduced  upon  tbe  island  of  Nantucket,  and 
the  rfdaing  of  wool  grew  up  to  be  of 
importance  there. 


Sheep  husbandry,  in  the  earlier  history  of 
tbe  country,  was  carried  on  very  differently, 
for  the  most  part,  from  what  it  has  been 
more  recently.  There  were  few  estensive 
flocks,  but  in  the  days  of  homespun  it  was 
very  common  for  the  fetmer  to  keep  a  num- 
ber sufficient  for  home  consumption.  In 
fact,  it  was  almost  a  matter  of  necessity. 
Out  tbe  old  native  sheep  was  a  coarse,  long- 
and  unprofitable  animal.  The  first 
fine-woolled  sheep  introduced  into  the  coun- 
try were  those  brought  from  Spain  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Foster,  of  Boston,  in  1793.  Ea 
speaks  of  them  as  follows : — 

"  In  April,  1793,  on  returning  from  Cadiz, 
where  I  had  been  passing  several  years,  I 
btonght  out  an  original  painting,  by  Mn- 
rillo,  and  three  merino  sheep— two  ewes 
and  a  ram — the  export  of  which,  at  that 
time,  was  severely  prohibited,  and  attended 
with  much  difficulty  and  risk.  We  had  a 
long  passage — seventy-five  days — and  the 
sheep  were  in  a  dying  condition,  Fortu- 
natelv,  thei-e  was  on  board  a  Frcnchmau, 
that  Iiad  been  with  the  Spanish  shepherds, 
who  cured  them  by  administering  injections. 
Being  about  to  leave  this  conntry  for  France, 
soon  after  my  arrival  in  Boston,  I  presented 
these  sheep  to  Mr.  Andrew  Crmgie,  of  Cam- 
bridge, who,  not  knowing  their  value  at  tbat 
time,  'simply  ate  them,'  as  he  told  me  years 
after,  when  I  met  him  at  au  auction,  buying 
merino  ram  for  $1,000." 
Another  small  importation  of  merinos  was 
made  in  1802,  and  ag^n  in  1809  or  1810, 
about  which  time  a  complete  merino  fever 
ran  through  tbe  whole  fitrming  community, 
which  had  its  day,  and  then  subsided. 

The  embai^o  of  1808  led  many  to  turn 
their  attention  to  wool  growing,  and  fine 
wool  soon  rose  to  the  high  price  of  $1.50 
and  $2.00  a  pound.  In  1809-10,  no  less 
than  3,650  merinos  were  imported  and  dis- 
tributed throngbont  the  United  States.  Tbe 
importance  of  these  early  importations  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  Tbey  furnished 
our  woollen  manufactories  with  the  raw  ma- 
terial at  a  time  when  it  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  obtain  it  from  abroad. 

In  the  tenyeai-8  from  1840  to  1860,  the 
sheep  of  the  United  States  increased  two  and  a 
half  millions,  and  numbered  about  twenty-two 
millions,  or  more  accurately,  21,723,220. 
But  in  New  England  there  was  a  remark- 
able falling  off  from  3,811,307  in  1840,  to 
2,164,452  in  1850,  making  a  loss  of  forty- 
five  per   cent.,  while  in  the  five   sea-board 
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states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware  and  Maryland,  the  decrease 
was  twenty-two  per  cent.  The  Inorejtse  was 
oliiefly  in  the  southern  and  western  states. 
Tlie  production  of  wool  steadily  increased, 
for  in  1840  wo  raised  85,802,114  pounds, 
valued  at  $11,345,318;  in  1850  we  raised 
62,516,959  pounds,  worth  Slo,'756,088;  and 
in  1856  we  i-aiaed  61,560,379  pounds,  worth 
$33,392,944,  being  a  gain  of  forty-six  per 
cent.  But  as  some  evidence  of  improve- 
ment, it  may  be  stated  that  the  avei-age 
weight  of  fleece  increased  from  1.84  pounoa 
in  1840,  to  3.43  in  1850.  la  1860,  the 
number  of  sheep  had  increased  to  as.S'jT,- 
086,  a  gain  of  about  2,300,000.  There  was 
again  a  heavy  falling  off  in  tlie  Ifew  England 
states,  which  had  only  1,880,'767,  about 
367,000  less  than  in  1850.  The -Middle 
States  had  4,629,285,  a  loss  of  a  little  mor 
than  a  million.  T!ie  South  had  6,674,000, 
gain  of  a  little  more  than  1,100,000,  of 
which  fully  nine-tenths  was  in  Texas.  The 
west,  including  thctCTritories,had  11,750,877, 
an  increase  of  nearly  3,260,000 ;  mainly  ir 
California,  New  Mexico,  Michigan,  Missouri, 
and  Minnesota.  The  amoont  of  wool  produc- 
ed in  1860  was  60,264,913  pounds,  about 
1,300,000  pounds  less  than  in  1855,  though 
the  price  being  a  little  higher,  it  bronglit 
about  the  same  amount.  Dnringtlio  decade 
1860-70  great  attention  has  been  paid  to 
wool-growmg  and  sheep-raising.  For  several 
years  the  high  price  of  wooland  of  mutton 
stimulated  this  to  an  unhealthy  degree  ;  for 
the  last  three  yeara  the  price  of  wool  has 
been  less  and  the  marliets  over-glntted  with 
mutton,  and  there  are  not  probably  so  many 
sheep  in  the  country  now  m  in  1865  or 
1866.  The  Agricnltura!  Report  gives  the 
number  in  Febmary,  1869,  as  37,734,279 
(an  increase  of  nearly  fourteen  millions 
1860,  or  about  sixty  per  cent;)  their 
age  vakio  as  ¥2,17,  and  their  aggregate  value 
at  $83,139,979.  The  wool  product  of  1868 
was  abont  one  hundred  and  five  million 
pounds,  an  aj^lvauce  of  about  seventy  per 
"cent,  on  that  of  1860. 

The  profits  of  sheep  raising  Lave  been 
greatly  reduced  by  the  ravages  of  mean,  sheep 
stealing  dogs,  especially  in  the  Atlantic  states. 
We  ai-e  not,  therefore,  surprised  to  find  that 
the  number  of  sheep  in  Massachusetts  declined 
from  378,336  iii  1840,  to  188,651  in  1850, 
and  to  33,445  in  1860.  This  great  evil  has 
now  been  remedied  in  some  of  the  eastern 
■states,  Massachusetts  taking  the  lead,  by  a 


law  designed  for  the  protection  of  sheep 
against  dogs,  which  oSei-s  great  inducement 
for  entering  ^ain  upon  the  business  of  sheep 
raising,  and  many  are  now  availing  them- 
selves oi  it.  Growing'  mutton  and  lamb  for 
the  market  at  even  the  present  moderate 
prices  of  those  articles  in  the  eastern  mar- 
kets, is  not  an  unprofitable  branch  of  farm- 
ig;  the  early  spring  lambs,  especially,  bring- 
ig  a  good  remuneration  to  the  gTOwer. 
'he  gi-eat  supply  of  mutton  for  the  eastern 
markets  comes  from  the  prairie  states,  where 
can  be  grown  much  cheaper  than  is  posst- 
3  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
In  the  meantime  the  capacities  and  the 
adaptation  of  the  climate  of  the  south  for 
the  raising  of  wool  are  being  more  and  moi'e 
appreciated,  and  that  section  is  growing 
more  wool.  It  has  been  shown  by  the  expe- 
rience of  the  last  ten  years,  that  by  proper 
attention  to  breeding,  the  hilly  portions 
even  of  the  extreme  south  may  be  profita- 
bly devoted  to  the  production  of  wool.  At 
tlie  World's  Fair,  at  London,  in  1851,  the 
fleece  that  commanded  the  highest  premium 
for  the  fineness  and  beauty  of  staple,  was 
grown  in  Tennessee.  Germany,  Spain,  Sax- 
ony, and  Silesia  were  there  in  strong  and 
honosable  competition,  "Nature,"  says  the 
owner  of  the  premium  fleece,  "gave  me  the 
advantage  m  climate,  bnt  the  noble  lords  and 
wealthy  princes  of  Europe  did  not  know  it, 
neither  did  my  own  eountrpcen  know  it, 
until  we  met  in  the  Crystal  Palace  of  Lou- 
don, before  a  million  of  spectators.  While 
their  flocks  were  honsed  six  months  in  the 

J  ear,  to  shelter  them  fi-om  the  snow  of  a 
igh  latitude,  and  were  fed  from  the  grana- 
ries and  stock-yards,  mine  were  roaming 
over  the  green  pastures  of  Tennessee,  warmed 
by  the  genial  influence  of  a  summer  sun ;  the 
fleece  thus  softened  and  rendered  oily  by  the 
warmth  and  green  food,  producing  a  fine, 
even  fibre." 

The  American  Commissioner  of  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1867,  states  that  our  woolen 
manufactures,  in  the  quality  of  the  wool,  and 
in  efficiency  of  system,  processes  and  ma- 
chinen'  of  fabrication,  are  on  an  equality 
with  the  most  advanced  nations.  The  total 
product  of  wool  in  the  United  States  in  1867, 
was  one  hundred  fifteen  million  pounds,  a 
little  more  than  double  that  of  1850,  and 
fifty-five  million  pounds  more  than  the  yield 
of  1860,  The  import  of  wool  the  previous 
year  (1866,)  had  been  67,917,031  pounds, 
but  the  tariff  of  1867  raising  the  duty  on 
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foreign  wool,   the  importation   dropped   at 
once  to  36,318,299  pounds.     The  export  of 
wool  the   same   year  was  307,418  pounds 
The  value  of  the  imported  wool  was  ^5,915, 
178,  and  of  the  exported  |130,857,  leaving  i 
balance  against  us  of  $6,784,321.     The  ira 
ports  of  woolen  manufactures  the  same  year 
amounted  to  $4S,81 3,212,  and  on  exports  of 
woolen  goods  of  our  o^¥n  manufacture  were 
less  than   $100,000,     The  consumption   o( 
raw  wool  for  the  years  1862,  1863,  1864, 
]865,  and  1866,  averaged  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  million  pounds  per  annum.     It  fell 
off  slightly  in  the  last  four  years,  1867-70. 
We  have  no  later  Btatiatics  of  the  quantity 
of  wool  actually  grown  in  the  different 
tions  of  the  country  than  those  of  the  ce 
of  1860,  though  the  number  of  sheep  in  each 
section  in  1868  and  1869,  may  enable  ns  to 
approximate  the   quantities  of  these  years. 
In    1860    there   were  6,578,064  ponnda  of 
wool  produced  In  the  New  England  States,  a 
falling  off  of  600,000  poundafi-om  1850.     In 
.1 868  the  namher  of  sheep  in  that  section  had 
increased  about  830,000,  and  there  must  have 
been,  tlierefore,  about  2,900,000  pounds  more 
of  wool   produced   there  than  in  1860,  or 
about  9,400,000  pounds  in  all.     The  Middle 
States,  New  York,    New  Jersey,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Delaware,  Maryland,  and  the  District  of 
Coinmbia,  in    1860    produced    13,093,058 
pounds  of  wool,  about  875,000  pounds  less 
than  in  1850.     The  number  of  slieep'  in  those 
states  had  increased  in  1868  about  4,300,- 
000,   being   8,905,462,    and,    consequently, 
their  wool  production  in  that  year  should 
have  been  about  25,800,000  pounds.     The 
Southern  states  grew  9,867,371    pounds 
1860,  an  advance  of  1,530,000  pounds 
the  yield  of  1850.     Between  1860  and  1868 
the  numbtjr  of  sheep  in  that  section  had 
creased  700,000,  so  that  their  production  of 
wool  was  hardly  more  than  8,650,000  pounds 
in  1868.     The  western  states  and  territories 
produced  in  1860,  38,731,160  pounds,  and 
this  when  they  had  but  11,750,877  sheep. 
In    1863   they  ha<l  26,599,416  sheep,   and 
should  have  produced,  as  they  probably  did, 
not  less  than  60,000,000  pounds,  or  the  en- 
tire product  of  the  whole  country  in  1860. 
To  conclude,    thei'efore,   we    have   made 
most  decided  progress,  especially  in  the  last 
forty  years,  both  in  the  numbers  and  in  the 
intrinsic  value  of  our  flocks. 


EWINB,    AND    THE    PORK    BUSINESS. 

Few  animals  are  so  susceptible  of  change 
and  improvement  in  the  hands  of  the  skillful 


breeder  as  the  hog.      Tliis  aniinal  comes  to 

maturity   in    so   much    less   time   than  the 

^c  cow,  and  increases  with  so  much 

greater  rapidity,  as  to  offer  larger  induce- 

ents  to  improve  and  perfect  it 

Ferdinand  de  Soto  probably  brought  the 

st  swine  into  this  country,  in  1638.     These 

came  fiom  Cuba,  and  were  landed  in  Fioi^ 

ida.     They  were  probably  descended  from 

some  brought  over  by  Columbus  in  1493. 

The  Portuguese,  it  is  well  known,  brought 

swine  into  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland 

as  early  as  1563,  where  they  rapidly  muiti- 

The  London  Company  imported  swine  in- 
to Vit^nia  in  1609.  They  increased  so 
fest,  that  in  1627  the  colony  was  in  danger 
of  being  overrun  with  them,  while  the  In- 
dians fed  on  pork  from  the  hogs  that  had 
wild  from  running  at  large  in  the 
woods. 

Meantime,  they  were  introduced  into  the 
Plymouth  colony  in  1634,  by  Gov.  Winsiow, 
nd  into  New  Netherlands — now  New  York 
-in  1626,  by  the  Dutch  West  India  Com- 
lany.  In  all  the  colonies,  as  well  as  in  the 
^rench  settlements  ia  Illinois,  they  were  al- 
3wed  to  run  at  lai^  with  considerable  free- 
dom, and  fed  on  mast,  though  it  was  soon 
found  that  pork  fed  on  Indian  com  was  much 
sweeter  than  that  mast-fed. 

It  is  not  probable  that  anjr  special  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  breeding,  with  reference  to 
improving  this  animal,  till  near  the  close  of 
the  list  century.  The  first  improvements 
effected  that  excited  any  considerable  inter- 
est, seem  to  have  been  produced  by  a  pfur 
of  pigs  sent  from  Wobum  Abbey  by  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  to  General  Washington. 
Parkinson,  the  Englishman  to  whom  they 
were  entrusted  for  delivery  to  the  general, 
was  dishonest  enough  to  sell  them  on  his  ar- 
rival in  this  country.  They  were  long  known 
as  the  Woburn,  and,  in  some  sections,  as  the 
Bedford  hog,  and  were  originated  by  a  for- 
tunate cross  of  the  Chinese  and  the  lai^ 
English  hog.  There  is  no  donbt  they  were 
splendid  animals,  with  many  fine  points,  small 
bones,  deep,  round  barrel, shortly, feeding 
easily,  and  maturing  early,  and  often  weighing 
at  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  old,  from  four 
to  seven  hundred  pounds,  with  tight  oftal,  and 
the  first  quality  of  flesh.  They  were  mostly 
white — somewhat  spotted.  They  were  very 
common  at  one  time  in  Maryland,  Delaware^ 
and  Virginia,  and  were  bred  somewhat  exten- 
sively by  Gen.  Kidgeley,  of  Hampton — a  fine 
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country  scat  in  Baltimore  county,  Md.— wlio 
seat  a  pair  of  tliem  to  CoL  Timothy  Pick- 
ering, of  Hamiltoa,  Masa.,  ivlio  bred  thorn 
till  taey  became  quite  noted  over  a  wide  ex- 
tent of  country.  They  are  now  extinct.  It 
is  worthy  of  remait  that  the  Eyfield  breed 
originated  in  the  same  way,  by  a  cross  of 
the  Chinese  and  the  common  hog,  bred  by 
Gorham  Parsons,  in  Byfleld,  Mass,  This 
breed  became  famous,  and  was  very  much 
sought  after  for  many  yeara,  and  ia  even  now 
found  in  Ohio. 

Previous  to  the  introduction  of  tie  Wo- 
burn  hog,  the  classes  of  awine  that  had  pre- 
vailed in  the  eastern  and  middle  states  were 
coarse,  long-le^ed,  large-boned,  slab-sided, 
and  flab-eared,  an  unprofitable  and  an  on- 
sightly  beast,  better  calculated  for  subsoiling 
than  for  filling  a  pork  barrel.  An  effort  had 
been  made  to  miprove  them,  about  fifty 
years  ago,  and  before  the  valuable  breeds 
above  alluded  to  had  become  generally 
known,  by  the  introdoction  of  an  anim^ 
commonly  called,  at  that  time,  the  grass-fed 
hog,  which  appeared  about  the  time  of  the 
introduction  of  merino  sheep,  and  were 
often  sneered  at  as  the  "merino  hog." 
Chancellor  Livingston  took  very  great  pains 
to  disseminate  them,  iii  indeed,  he  did  not 
originally  import  them.  They  are  stdd  to 
have  been  an  exceedingly  well-formed  beast, 
with  small  heads,  round  bodies,  compact 
and,  well  made,  legs  short  and  sroall-boued, 
spotted  in  color,  with  a  Hnd  of  doaky  white 
on  a  black  ground.  As  they  were  looked 
apon  as  an  innovation,  they  had  to 
ter  the  force  of  public  sentiment,  but  their 
intrinsic  good  qnaiities  finally  prevailed,  and 
thmr  became  popular, 

binee  that,  period  the  introduction  of  many 
varieties  of  superior  hoga,  both  from  Europe 
and  Asia,  has  effected  a  very  marked  im- 
provement in  the  common  hog  of  the  present 
day,  though  it  has  been  a  too  frequent  prac- 
tice to  breed  indiscriminately.  A  pure 
breed,  like  the  Suffolk,  the  Berkshire,  or  the 
Essex,  may  be  used  to  cross  for  a  specific 
purpose,  but  the  pure  breed  ought  again 
and  constantly  to  be  resorted  to,  or  the  re- 
sult will  be  likely  to  be  unsatisfactory.  It 
requires  great  skill  and  judgment  to  breed 
judieiotisly,  and  it  ought  to  bo  made  a  spe- 
cial branch  of  farming  to  a  greater  extent 
than  it  usually  is,  in  order  to  insure  the 
preservation  and  perpetuation  of  purity  of 
blood. 

It  ia  well  settled  that  neither  the  eastern 


nor  the  nid  lie  stales  can  comj  ete  su''i,e='*- 

fully  with  the  west  in  the  r    =ing     f  =TMne 

and  the  j  rodaclion  of  pork  on  a  laig,e  scale 

The  cost  of  giam  m  tiiose  sect    n-*    f  the 

country  would  preie  it    t     Aim  ted  mm 

ber  of  hogs  can  be  kept  ti  idv-mta  e  m  a 

section  of  small  farms  auffli,ient  to  consume 

d  thus  economize  the  refuse  of  the  dairy 

,d  other  f'irm  prt  ducts  that  would  other 

ise  be  liable  to  waste  but  beyoi  d  this  the 

leping  of  swine  is  not  only  not  pruhtable, 

but  an  absolute  bill  of  expense. 

Ohio,  Kentucky,  lUinoi-.,  Indiana, 
and  other  stat«s  where  com  can  be  raised 
with  Mttle  labor,  and  in  unlimited  quantities, 
the  cost  of  pork  is  trifling  compared  with 
ng  of  swine  in  the  easttin  states 
The  raising  and  packing  of  pork  has,  there- 
fore, very  naturally  grown  np  in  the  western 
states,  and  vast  quantities  are  exported  from 
there  every  year,  including  pigs  on  foot,  by 
railway,  slaughtered  and  sent  off  in  the 
whole  carcass,  and  in  hams,  shoulders,  and 
sides,  smoked,  and  in  the  shape  of  barrelled 
pickled  pork. 

The  native  hogs  of  the  west — that  is,  the 
descendants  of  those  taken  there  by  the 
earlier  settlers,  and  common  there  till  within  a 
very  recent  period — were  admirably  calcula- 
ted for  the  primitive  condition  of  civiliza- 
tion in  which  they  were  placed.  They  were 
well  calculated  to  shirk  for  themselves,  as 
they  had  to  do,  and  became  as  fleet  as  the 
deer,  while  theirstrength  of  head,  neck,  and 
tusks  enabled  them  to  fight  any  wild  beast  of 
the  forest,  and  withstand  any  extent  of  ex- 
posure to  the  weather.  They  were  diamet- 
rically opposite  in  every  prominent  good 
quality  to  the  improved  swine  of  the  present 
day.  Instead  of  speed  and  fleetness  of  foot, 
tte  farmer  wants  sluggishness  in  his  hoga ; 
instead  of  coaree,  rawny  bones,  he  wants 
il-boned  animals;  and  instead  of  a 
thick,  hard  coat,  he  wants  a  fine  head,  thin 
coat,  ready  fattening  qualities,  and  general 
thriftiness.  And  so  the  Suffolks  became  the 
favorites,  and  produced  many  most  excellent 
crosses  with  the  old  natives.  In  other  parts 
of   Ohio,  where   improvement   has  taken 

g'ace,  the  Eyfield,  the  Cheater  County,  the 
erkshire,  the  China,  the  Irish  Graaier,  or 
some  other  of  the  many  excellent  improved 
breeds  have  been  introduced,  and  effected  a 
great  and  perceptible  change.  The  western 
farmer  wants  gi'eater  size  than  he  finds  in 
the  pure  Suffolk  or  the  pure  bred  Essex, 
but  he   also   wants   moat   of  the  excellent 
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qualities   which  a  cross  of  these  breeds  on 
liie  lai'ger  and  coarser  natives  produces. 

From  1840  to  1860,  andperiiaps  a  year  or 
two  lat«r,  the  number  of  swine  in  the  United 
States  lai'gely  exceeded  the  number  of  sheep, 
la  1850  the  excess  was  nearly  ten  millions; 
in  1860  it  was  about  twelve  millions,  the 
number  of  sheep  being  23,977,185,  and  of 
swiue,  36,980,772.     The  ^■cat  demand  for 

Eork  during  the  war,  the  difficulty  of  rearing 
irge  drofes  of  hogs  when  men  were 
scarce,  and  the  prevalence  of  hog  choli 
and  the  trichinfe  disease  then  and  since,  have 
reversed  the  proportion  of  the  two  domestic 
animals,  the  number  of  awino,  in  1 8( 
24,317,268,  and  of  shoep  38^991,915 , 
1869,  the  swine  numbering  23,316,476,  and 
the  sheep  37,724,279,  Indiana  has,  for  the 
last  ten  years,  tal^en  the  lead  in  the  number 
of  swine,  having,  in  1860,  3,346,144,  and 
oniy  620,156  sheep.  In  1869,  wliile  still 
retaining  the  preeminence  in  swine,  haying 
2,194,163  of  these,  she  liad  more  than  four- 
fold tie  number  of  sheep  she  had  in  186C 
viz.,  2,623,780,  Missouri  and  Illinois  hav' 
followed  close  in  her  wake,  the  former  hav 
ing,  in  1860,  2,766,893,  md  the  lattei, 
2,766,688.  In  1869  their  relative  position 
was  very  nearly  the  same,  Missouri  having 
2,042,938  and  Illinois  2,007,195.  la  1800. 
Ohio  and  Kentucky  came  next,  the  former 
having  2,508,769  swine,  and  the  latter,  2,564,- 
850,  and  Teaiiesseo  and  Georgia  were  sixth 
and  seventh  on  tlia  list,  the  fonner  having 
3,455,898,  aud  the  latter,  2,411,466.  North 
Carolina  was  theu  the  only  other  state  hav- 
ing over  two  millions  of  swine,  though  Vir- 
ginia and  Alabama  had  each  nearly  1,800,- 
000,  and  Texas  1,669,793.  In  1869  the 
order  is  materially  changed ;  after  the  first 
three  states  named,  comes  Iowa  with  1,748,- 
853,  then  Kentucky,  1,560,180,  Ohio,  1,500,- 
000,  Tennessee,  1,475,387,  Georgia,  1,362,- 
802,  Texas,  1,014,343,  Virginia,  922,895, 
JS'oith  Carolina,  858,074,  Aiiimsas,  708,900, 
and  Alabama,  707,810. 

Pork-packing  has  been  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  a  very  large  and  constantly  in- 
croaaing  business  in  the  west.  Cincinnati 
for  many  yearstook  the  lead  in  t 
prise,  packing,  in  ftivorable  years,  nearly 
600,000  hogs  in  a  single  season.  8t  Louis 
and  Chicago  both  became  rivals  for  this 
trade  as  early  as  1857  or  1858,  but  in  1862, 
Chicago  at  one  bound  distanced  Cincinnati 
and  St.  Louis,  and  taking  the  lead  has  kept 
it  ever'  Muce,  packing  ia   1862-3  nearly 
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lillion  hogs.  It  is  now  very  much  the  larg- 
est pork  market  in  the  world.  About  sixty 
firms  are  engird  in  the  bnaness,  affording 
employment  to.  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
thousand  men  and  boys.  A  description  of 
of  their  great  packing  establishments 
may  he  interesting.  It  is  that  of  Messrs. 
Jones  &  Cnlbertson.  The  main  building  is 
180  by  156  feet  and  three  stories  high  with 
a  lai'd-bouse,  36  by  156,  adjoining,  well 
built  and  supplied  with  abundant  steam. 
The  hogs  are  drawn  up  an  incline  to  the  top 
of  the  building  where  they  have  pui-e  air  and 
good  ventilation,  and  are  kept  quiet  two 
nights  and  a  day  before  being  killed.  When 
all  is  really  the  hogs  are  driven,  some  twenty 
at  once,  into  a  small  pen  with  a  fine  grated 
floor.  A  man  then  enters,  and,  with  a  long 
handled  hammer,  deals  each  hog  a  heavy 
blow  on  the  forehead  between  the  eyes, 
which  instantly  drops  him  on  the  floor. 
After  he  has  lain  a  few  moments,  another 
man  enters  the  pen  with  a  shaip  knife  and 
sticks  each  hog,  the  blood  flowing  through  the 
floor,  and  being  conducted  by  spouts  to  large 
tanks  outside  the  building.  While  tliis  is 
being  done  another  lot  is  let  into  an  adjoin- 
ing pen  and  served  in  the  same  nianner. 
TiiQ  first  lot,  by  this  time,  having  bled  suf- 
ficiently, is  slid  down  an  inclined  plane  di- 
rectly into  the  scalding  tub  or  vat,  made  of 
wood,  some  six  feet  wide,  twenty  feet  long, 
aud  three  feet  deep,  the  water  in  which  is 
heated  by  steam-pipes,  and  kept  at  a  regu- 
lar temperature;  here  they  are  floated  along 
and  turned  bv  men  at  the  sides  until  they 
reach  the  furfber  end,  where  they  are  tflien 
out  of  tlie  tub  by  a  simple  contrivance,  oper- 
ated by  a  single  man,  and  deposited  upon 
the  end  of  a  long  inclined  table.  Two  men 
stand  ready  and  fake  from  the  back  in  an  in- 
stant all  the  bristles  that  are  suitable  for  the 
brush-maker  and  cobbler,  depositing  them  in 
boxes  or  barrels  for  removal.  Other  pairs  of 
men,  standing  on  opposite  sides  of 'the  table, 
divest  another  part  of  the  bog  of  its  coat  and 
so  on  through  some  eight  or  ten  psurs  of  men, 
who  each  have  a  different  part  to  perform  in 
cleaning  the  hog,  until  it  reaches  the  last 
pair)  who  put  ia  the  gambrel  stick  and 
swing  it  on  a  hook  on  an  overhead  rmlway, 
there  it  receives  a  shower  batli  of  clean  cold 
water,  washing  it  clean  from  any  particles  of 
dirt  that  may  remain,  giving  it,  at  the  same 
time,  a  parting  scrape  with  knives.  It  then 
nasses  along  to  a  man  who  opens  it  and  rc- 
It  then  passes 


s  the  large  intestines. 
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to  the  second  man,  wiio  takes  out  the  small 
intestines,  heart,  ligiita,  &o. ;  the  hog  then 
receives  a  thorongh  drench  of  cleaD  water, 
and  passes  to  another  man  who  splits  the 
backhone  down.  They  are  then  taken  from 
the  hooks  and  home  away  by  ovechead  road- 
ways, and  hung  up  to  cool,  one  man  being 
enongh  to  handle  the  largest  hogs  with  ease. 
At  tliis  point  a  man  loosens  ap  the  leaf  lard 
ready  to  be  removed  when  cooled,  which, 
together. with  the  splitting  of  the  backbone 
before  mentioned,  helps  very  much  to  thoj'- 
oQghly  coo!  the  meat.  The  hogs  are  allowed 
to  hang  in  this  cooling-room,  before  being 
cut  up,  two  days,  when  all  animal  heat  is 
gone. 

After  the  small  intestines,  &C.,  are  re- 
moved from  the  hog,  thoy  are  taken  by  men 
and  boys,  and  all  the  fat  separated  from 
them  and  placed  in  large  vats  of  water  to 
wash  it  clean,  going  through  two  waters, 
when  it  ia  ready  to  sfl  into  the  lard  tank, 
which  will  be  described  hereafter. 

Having  now  got  the  laog  ready  for  cutting 
up,  he  is  taken  from  the  cooling-room  and 
carried  to  the  room  for  this  purpose,  each 
hog  being  weighed  as  he  is  bronght  up,  and 
ita  weight  entered  in  a  book  kept  for  that 
purpose.  Having  been  rolled  on  to  the 
iilock,  one  blow  from  an  immense  cleaver 
severs  the  head  from  the  body ;  another  blow 
severs  the  saddle,  that  is,  the  hind  parts, 
containing  the  hams ;  another  lays  it  open 
at  the  hack;  another  one  for  each  leg;  thi 
leaf  lard  having  already  been  loosened  is  nov 
taken  hold  of  with  the  hands,  and  instantly 
stripped  out  of  the  carcass.  The  remainder 
of  the  bog  is  then  cut  up  according  to  the 
kind  of  meat  it  is  most  suitable  for,  the 
whole  cutting-up  process  occupying  but  a 
few.seeondaof  time,  two  smart  men  having 
iint  over  two  thousand  in  less  than  eight 
hoars.  The  usual  day's  woi%  howevi 
from  1,100  to  1,300  head. 

The  lard-house  is  35  by  156  feetand three 
stories  high.  In  the  second  story  are  ar- 
ranged seven  iron  tanis,  made  of  heavy 
boiler  iron,  twelve  feet  high,  and  six  feet  in 
diameter,  capable  of  sustaining  a  high  pres- 
sure. These  estond  up  through  the  floor 
above  into  the  third  story,  where  each  one 
is  provided  with  a  large  man-hole  into  wliich 
the  leaf  lard,  head,  gut  lard,  and  pork  trim- 
mings are  emptied,  until  the  tank  is  full, 
when  it  is  closed  and  the  whole  mass  sub- 
jected to  a  jet  of  ateam  from  the  boilers,  of  a 
pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  per  inch;   each 


tank  is  aupjiUed  with  a  safety  valve,  so  that 
on  reaching  the  masimnm  pi-essure  allowed, 
it  passes  oftj  causing  a  continuous  flow  of 
steam  through  the  whole  maaa.  By  this 
process  every  particle  of  lard  is  set  free  from 
the  mass. 

One  of  the  tanks  is  reserved  for  making 

white    0rease,    into    which    the    intestines, 

paunches,  and  all  refuse  from  the  slaugiiter 

placed,  and  subjected  to  the  same 

steam  process. 

Another  tank  is  used  for  trying  out  dead 
hogs  that  are  killed  by  accident,  suffocation, 
&c.,  into  which  they  are  dumped  whole,  with 
the  "pizzlcs"  from  the.  slaughter  house. 
The  product  of  this  is  called  yellow  prease. 

fter  the  mass  in  the  lard  tanks  has  had 
steam  on  the  necessary  length  of  time,  a  fau- 
cet is  opened  midway  of  the  tank,  or  about 
where  the  lard  and  water  ivould  meet,  and 
the  lard  drawn  off  into  an  immense  open 
iron  tank,  called  a  clarifier,  with  a  concave 
bottom,  provided  with  a  steam-jacket  on  the 
bottom;  here  it  is  heated  up  to  300°  F., 
sending  all  foul  matters  in  a  thick  scum  at 
the  top,  when  it  is  skimmed  off,  all  heavy 
matters  of  dirt,  &c.,  settling  on  the  bottom, 
this  process  thorooglily  clarifying  the  lard. 
A  faucet  is  then  opened  at  the  bottom,  and 
the  sediment  allowed  to  run  out  until  clear 
lard  appeal's,  when  it  ia  shut  off,  and  the  bal- 
ance drawn  into  the  coolers,  thence  into  bar- 
rels, where  it  is  weighed  and  branded  pura 
lard,  and  the  product  is  the  purest  article  we 
have  ever  seen  manufactured  by  any  process, 
it  being  perfectly  free  from  any  unpleasant 
odor,  and  as  pleasant  to  taste  as  new  un- 
salted  butter. 

After  the  lard  has  been  drawn  from  the 
tanks  a  lai^  man-hole  is  opened  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  the  whole  mass  is  drawn  out  in 
large  wooden  tanks  set  even  with  the  floor. 
Here  the  mass  is  again  subjected  to  a  boil- 
ing heat,  by  steam-pipes  laid  around  the  in- 
side; any  remaining  grease  is  thus  sot  free, 
and  rises  to  the  top  and  is  skimmed  off.  A 
plug  is  drawn  and  the  water  disappears  into 
the  sewer.  A  gate  is  opened  at  the  side, 
and  the  maaa  ia  turned  out  doors,  ready  to 
be  carried  off.  Here  you  will  find  every 
bone  that  entered  the  tank  whole  and  sound 
a  bleached  mass,  so  soft  that  even  the  teeth 
of  the  hog  may  be  easily  mashed  between 
the  fingers.  The  bristles  and  hair  are  readily 
purchaaed  by  those  who  prepare  hair  for 
mattresses,  "finding"  dealers,  &e. 

The    Curing  room.      This   occupies   the 
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lower  floor,  Tlie  first  process  is  to  dress  all 
the  meats,  except  the  alioulders,  with  a  solvi- 
tion  of  saltpetre,  which  is  applied  with  a 
Bwab  t'O  the  green  meat,  and  while  wot  with 
it  is  covered  and  rubbed  with  salt,  and  then 
packed  in  tiers  to  cure.  In  three  weeks  it 
is  all  handled  over  and  treated  to  a  second 
di'essing  of  salt,  and  ^ain  in  seven  days 
more,  when  it  is  pronounced  cured.  Aft«r 
Ij'ing  a  few  days,  the  English  meats  are  taken 
and  carefully  serapod  and  smoothed  oft'  pre- 
paratory to  packing.  These  meats  are  usually 
packed  in  ac[uare  boxes  containing  SOOpounds. 

The  barret  meat  is  packed  in  the  second 
story.  Enongh  pieces  of  the  various  kinds 
are  weighed  oat  for  a  barrel,  (200  pounds.) 
It  is  tlien  packed  in  the  barrels,  a  layer  of 
meat,  then  salt,  until  filled,  the  whole  headed 
up  and  branded.  Each  barrel  is  then  filled 
with  as  much  brine  as  the  barrel  will  take, 
and  allowed  to  stand  with  a  small  bang  open 
a  short  time. 

Description  of  meals.  Moss  pork  is  made 
of  the  sides  of  the  thickest  and  fattest  hogs, 
cut  in  strips  six  to  seven  inches  wide,  run- 
ning from  back  to  belly. 

Mess  0.  pork  (mess  ordinary)  is  cut  from 
the  sides  of  a  lighter  class  of  hogs,  ranging 
from  170  to  200  pounds,  cut  up  in  the  same 

Prime  mesa  is  cut  from  a  still  lightt 
ranging  from  100  to  150  pounds  weight,  the 
shoulder  being  inelnded.  While  on  the 
block  tliia  class,  after  being  digested  of  the 
bead,  saddle,  and  lard,  is  cut  lengths ' 
about  mid-way  of  the  ribs,  and  then  cut 
cross-ways  into,  i  pound  pieces,  so  that  it 
takes  jnst  fifty  of  them  to  make  a  barrel. 

The  hams  and  shoulders  are  taken  by  the 
trimmei-s — the  hams  nicely  rounded  off  and 
shaped;  the  shoalders  the  same — when  they 
are  dropped  through  a  spout  to  the  Jower 
floor,  as  is  all  the  other  meat  cut  for  curing. 
Thehpads,  trimmings,  leaf  lard,  gut  lard,  &c., 
are  all  gathered  and  taken  to  the  lard'bouse. 

The  feet  generally  go  to  the  glue  makers. 
Quantities,  however,  ai-e  prepared  for  eating 
by  thoi'oughly  cleaning  and  freeing  from  the 
toe  nails;  then  thoroughly  cooking  and  pick- 
ling in  vinegar. 

The  tongues  are  packed  in  barrels,  the 
same  as  mess  pork,  and  always  in  demand, 
large  quantities  finding  a  foreign  market. 
For  homo  consumption  they  are  prepared 
and  pickled  the  same  as  the  feet. 

Zard  oil  is  made  by  placing  the  lard  in 
heaiy   duck  bagging,  and  subjecting  it  to 


powerfnl  pressure,  the  residuum  being  atear- 

e,  which  is  extensively  manufactured  into 

ndles  of  excellent  quality. 

The  quality  of  smoked  meat  depends  very 

much    upon  the   curing   of  it  previous  td 

smoking. 

The  process  of  curing  varies  with  different 
juscs,  some  applying  the  saltpetre  and  salt, 
id  packing  in  bulk  to  cure ;  while  others 
prepare  a  pickle  (sweet  pickle  generally)  by 
the  use  of  three  ounces  of  saltpetre,  and  one 
to  two  quarts  of  molasses  for  a  tierce,  the 
brine  bemg  made  to  show  thirty  degrees  of 
saltness  by  the  meter. 

After  ^e  nieat  has  lain  sufficient  time  in 
tlie  pickle,  it  is  taken  out  and  packed  in  bulk 
for  curing,  or,  which  is  better,  hung  up  in 
the  smoke-house,  remaining  at  least  four 
weeks  before  it  is  thoroughly  cured. 

If  the  meat  is  designed  for  shipment  to 
foreign  ports,  it  is  seldom  smoked,  but  ship- 

Eed  paclted  in  tierces,  with  salt,  like  other 
acrel  meat,  and  the  cask  filled  with  the 
sweet  pickle. 

The  following  table  ahows  the  number  of 
hogs   packed  in  Cincinnati,  each  year,  for 
twenty-one  years; 
1348. . .  .415,000  1855. .  ..356,1861862.. .  .414,481 


1849,,,, 410, 000 

1850 393.000 

1851 234,000 

i8*,2....352,00i 
1353. .,,361,000 
1854, ...421,000 

1856 405,396 

1857 344,512 

1858.... 446,611 
1859... .382,826 
I860.. ..434,499 
1861.... 433,199 

1863.,,, 608, 451 
1864, .,.310,623 

1865 350,600 

186S... .354.079 
1361.. ..462,600 
1868.... 366,481 

The  number  packed  in  Chicago  each  year, 
from  1853  to  1869,  was. 

1853-4..   52,849 
1864r-5..    12,694 
1855-6..   80,380 
1856-1..    14,600 
1851-8..   99,262 
1358-9. .185,000 

1859-60.161,968 
1860-1.. 231,335 
1361-2.. 511,118 
1862-3..  010, 264 
1863-4..  904, 169 

1864-5 

1865-6.  .4631450 
1366-1. .635,132 
1361-8..  800, 000 
1868-9.. 119,000 

St.  Louis,  Louisville^  Toledo,  Dubuque, 
Cleveland,  Terre  Haute,  and  144  other  cities 
and  towns  in  the  western  states,  are  engaged 
in  port-packing,  and  the  entire  number 
packed  range  from  2,400,000  to  3,000,000 
per  annum.  The  business  is  not  increasing 
and  can  not  nntil  there  is  a  very  considerable 
increase  in  the  number  of  swine. 

We  have  thus  alluded  briefly  to  the  vari- 
ous classes  of  live  stock  in  the  United  States, 
and  have  ^ven  some  idea  of  its  progressively 
increasing  value.  Let  us  now  recapitulate 
the  a^regate  of  the  cenaus  of  1860,  and  of 
the  estimates  of  the  Agricultural  Departs 
ment  for  1869,  in  such  a  shape  as  to  show 
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tlie  growth  of  the  country  in  this  branch  of 
agriculture.  In  1860  the  statistics  of  live 
Bt«ck  ill  the  United  States  were  as  follows; 

Horses 7,435,688  Other  n't  cattle  18,126,382 

AsaeBand  Mules  l,31'!,934;Sheep 23,911,185 

Milcli  eows 8,581, 135 'Swine 36,980,772 

Working  03;en..2,254,91l| 

The  valuation  of  live  stoclc  at  that  time 

wasSl,089,339,915,juat  double  that  of  1850. 

Ill   1869,  the  number  and  value  of  live 


stock  of  the  United  States  w 


8  folloi 


Horaea 6,332,793 

«  Mules 921,662 

Milohcowa 9,347,714 

Oxen  and  oUiereatUe. .  .12,185,385 

Btieep 31,124^279 

Swine...-. 23,316,418    

Total  valuaUon. $1,527,104,029 


306,211.413 
83,139,979 
146,188,155 


These 
none  of  the  teri'itories,  and  none  of  the  Paci- 
fic States  except  California,  but  they  will 
serve  as  some  indication  of  the  greatly  in- 
creased values  of  our  live  stock  since  1860. 
The  value  of  slaughtered  animals  for  the  year 
1860  was  $213,618,692.  As  this  value  has 
increased  faster  than  that  of-  the  live  stock, 
it  is  safe  to  estimate  it  for  the  year  1869  at 
320  million  dollars.  Adding  to  these  the 
value  of  the  farms  in  1860,16,645,046,007, 
and  making  the  advance  only  50  per  cent, 
to  18'?0,wc  have  19,967,567,511  as  the  value 
of  the  farms  now.  The  farming  implements 
in  1860  were  valued  at  $246,118,141  and 
are  worth  in  1870  not  loss  than  400  millions. 
Onr  grand  a^regate  then,  of  agrienltni'al 
property  in  1869-70,  farms,  farming  ma- 
chinery, live  stock  and  slaughtered  animals, 
ia  $12,217,667,000.  Let  us  next  inquire 
what  is  the  annual  income  of  tliis  vast  capi- 
tal invested  in  farming  and  labor  ? 

Let  us  refer  to  the  leading  products  for  a 
satisfactory  reply : — 

PRODUCTS    OF    THE    SOIL, 

In  a  range  of  latitude  extending  almost 
from  the  tropics  to  the  regions  of  frost  ai  ' 
snow,  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find 
gi'eat  vaiiely  of  climate,  and  the  products 
more  especially  adapted  to  it.  And  such  is 
the  case.  The  products  of  our  agriculture  are 
infinitely  varied,  and  al!  the  great  staples 
form  a  most  impoitant  part  in  promoting  the 
national  prosperity.  But  if,  among  them  all, 
one  can  be  said  to  hold  pre-eminence  over 
the  rest,  the  palm  must  be  yielded  to  the 


golden  corn,  rearing  its  imperial  fown  and 
taaselled  banner  high  over  al!  its  compeei-s, 
and  founding  its  claim  to  royalty,  as  the 
prince  of  cereals,  by  the  universality  of  its 
uses  and  its  intrinsic  importance  to  mankind. 
Its  flexibility  of  organization  is  tmly 
wonderful;  for  while  it  grows  best  on  moist, 
rich  soils,  and  with  great  heats,  there  are  va- 
rieties of  it  which  can  be  raised  at  the  height 
than  eight  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  warmest  regions  of 
the  torrid  zone  produce  it  in  abundance, 
while  the  short  summers  of  Canada  have 
varieties  adapted  to  them  which  arrive  at 
maturity  with  almost  the  same  certainty  as 
'  ose  uiider  a  hotter  stm  and  a  longer  season. 
Indian  Corn,  therefore,  as  being  the  great 
staple  crop  of  the  coantry,  demands  onr  first 
attention. 

This  plant  is  of  American  origin.  It  was 
found  in  cultivation  among  the  aborigines 
of  the  country  at  the  time  of  its  discovery 
by  Columbus.  It  is  referred  to  by  the  old- 
est historians  of  Peru.  It  has  been  found 
growing  wild  in  various  parts  of  Central 
America,  and  Humboldt,  who  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  moat  eminent  authoritj',  says: 
"It  is  no  longer  doubted  among  botanists  that 
Make,  or  Turki^  com,  is  a  true  American 
grain,  and  that  the  old  continent  received  it 
from  the  new." 

It  is  well  known  that  Indian  corn  entered, 
in  some  form  or  other,  into  the  mythology 
and  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Indians, 
both  of  North  and  South  Americai  long 
before  they  were  diaturbed  by  the  appear- 
ance and  approach  of  civilization.  School- 
craft mentiona  an  interesting  allegory  of  the 
Ojibwas,  which  haa  since  been  clothed  with 
an  unuauai  fascination  by  the  graceful  lan- 
gu^e  of  Longfellow. 

A  young  raau  went  out  into  the  woods  to 
fast,  at  the  period  of  life  when  youth  is  ex- 
changed for  manhood.  He  built  a  lodge  of 
bonghs  in  a  secluded  place,  and  pEunted  his 
^e  of  a  sombre  hue.  By  day  lie  amused 
himself  in  walking  abont,  looking  at  the  va- 
rious shrubs  aikd  wild  plants,  and  at  night  he 
lay  do^vn  in  his  bower,  from  which,  being  open, 
he  could  look  up  into  the  sky.  He  aougnt  a 
gift  from  the  Master  of  Life,  and  he  hoped  it 
would  be  something  to  benefit  his  race.  On 
the  third  day  he  became  too  weak  to  leave 
the  lodge,  and  aa  he  lay  gazing  upward  he 
saw  a  spirit  come  down  in  the  shape  of  a 
beautifii!  young  man,  dressed  in  green,  and 
having  green  plumes  on  his  head,  who  told 
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Mm  to  arise  and  wrestle  with  him,  as  this 
was  tte  only  way  in  which  he  could  obtain 
his  wishes.  He  did  so,  and  found  his 
strength  renewed  by  the  effort.  This  visit 
and  the  trial  of  wresthng  were  repeated  for 
four  days,  the  youth  feeling  at  each  trial 
tha^  although  his  bodily  strength  declined, 
a  moral  and  supernattiral  energy  was  impart- 
ed, which  promised  him  the  final  victory. 
On  the  third  day  his  celestial  visitor  spoke 
to  him.  "  To-morrow,"  sidd  he,  "  will  be  the 
seventh  day  of  your  fast,  and  the  last  time  I 
shall  wrestle  with  you.  You  will  triumph 
over  me  and  gain  your  wishes.  As  soon  as 
you  have  thrown  mo  down, .  strip  off'  my 
clothes  and  bury  me  on  the  spot,  in  soft, 
fresh  earth.  When  yon  have  done  this, 
leave  me,  but  come  oeoasioiially  to  visit  tie 
place,  to  teep  the  weeds  from  growing. 
Once  or  twice  cover  me  with  fresh  earth/' 
He  then  depai'ted,  but  retnrned  the  next 
day,  and,  as  he  had  predicted,  was  thrown 
down.  The  young  man  pnnctually  obeyed 
his  instructions  in  every  particular,  and  soon 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  green  plumes 
of  his  sky  visitor  shooting  up  through  the 
ground.  He  carefully  weeded  the  earth, 
and  kept  it  fresh  and  soft,  and  in  due  time 
was  gratified  at  beholding  the  mature  plant, 
bending  with  its  golden  fruit,  and  gracefully 
waving  its  green  leaves  and  yellow  tassels  in 
the  wind.  He  then  invited  his  parents  to 
the  spot  to  behold  the  new  plant, 
Mondamin,"  replied  iis  father,  "  it 
spirits'  grain,"  Tradition  says  they 
diately  prepared  a  feast,  and  invited  their 
friends  to  partake  of  it ;  and  that  this  is  the 
origin  of  Indian  com. 

However  this  may  be,  we  know  that  the 
first  attempt  by  the  English  to  cultivate  it 
within  the  present  limits  of  the  United 
States,  was  nxade  on  James  river,  in  Virginia, 
1608  or  1609.  They  adopted  the  mode  of 
culture  in  practice  by  the  Indians,  as  given 
on  a  preceding  page.  A  year  or  '  "  " 
it  is  said  they  cultivated  in  all  as  many  as 
thirty  acres.  The  pilgrims  found  it  in  culti- 
vation by  the  Indians  around  Plymouth,  and 
immediately  began  its  cultivation,  manuring 
it  with  alewives.  As  early  as  1621,  Gov. 
Winslow  visited  the  Nemasket  Indians,  at 
Middleboro',  Mass.,  who  fed  him  on  maeium. 
The  cultivation  of  this  important  grain 
was,  then,  isiiily  begun  at  the  very  first  settle- 
ment of  the  coun&y,  and  it  has  been  con- 
tinned  with  slight  modihcation,  but  con- 
stantly extending  and  increasing  in  its  ag- 


gregate product,  down  to  the  present  time. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  shown  by  a  compari- 
son of  the  censuses  of  1840  and  1850,  that  the 
product  largely  increased  during  tbe  ten 
years,  in  nearly  every  state  of  the  Union, 
and  in  no  state  did  it  retrograde.  In  New 
England  it  increased  50  per  cent  in  that 
time,  and  its  increase  since  has  been  quite  as 
great,  if  not  even  greater,  than  previous  to 
1860. 

Among  the  earlier  exports  of  the  country 
we  find  frequent  mention  of  the  number  of 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  showing  that  a  con- 
siderable surplus  was  produced  in  many  lo- 
calities a  century  t^o.  Thus,  the  amount  ex- 
ported from  South  Cai-olina  in  1748  was 
39,308  bushels,  and  in  1754,  16,428  bush- 
els. The  amount  shipped  from  Savannah  in 
1655  was  600  bushels,  and  in  1770,  13,599 
bushels.  And  so  North  Carolina  exported 
no  less  than  61,580  bushels  as  early  as  1753. 
Virginiaforseveralyearsprevious  to  the  Rev- 
olution exported  600,000  bushels  a  year, 
and  from  tiio  port  of  Norfolk  alone,  341,- 
984  bushels  in  the  year  1791  ;  while  inl706 
the  amount  from  that  port  reached  442,076 
bushels.  At  the  same  time  the  amount  sent 
from  City  Point,  Virginia,  in  1791  was  21,- 
180  bushels,  including  meal,  and  in  1796, 
33,358  bushels. 

The  amount  shipped  from  Philadelphia  in 
1753  was  90,740  bushels,  and  in  1767  there 
were  exported  from  there  60,206  bushels. 
In  1771  it  reached  259,441  bushels,  and  in 
1796  it  amounted  to  179,094  bushels,  in  ad- 
dition to  223,064  barrels  of  Indian  meal. 

There  were  2,610  bushels  shipped  from 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  1776;  and  in  1777, 
1,915  bushels;  which  amount  increased  in 
1778  to  5,306  bushels;  while  in  1779,  the 
export  amounted  to  3,097.  The  export  of 
this  grain  from  the  same  place  was  6,7H 
bushels  in  1780,  and  5,587  bushels  in 
1781. 

But  previous  to  the  firstr-mentioned  date 
(1776),  this  grain  was  on  several  occasions 
imported  into  Portsmouth,  and  up  the  Pis- 
cataqua  river,  to  the  extent,  in  1765,  of 
6,498  bushels,  owing,  probably,  to  a  severe 
drought  in  the  year  previous,  and  the  spring 
of  1765,  which  seriously  afl'ected  the  com 
crop.  And  again,  in  1769  the  import  to  that 
section  amounted  to  4,097  bushels,  followed 
in  1770  by  16,587  bushels.  During  that 
yeartherewasa  "  very  melancholy  dry  time,'* 
in  July  and  August ;  a  drought  of  sneh  se- 
verity that  there  was  littie  prospect  of  com. 
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The  worms  Lad  dono  itiuch  injury  in  the 
spring,  and  a  "  vety  uncommon  sort  of  worm, 
called  the  canker  worm,  ate  the  com  and 
grass  all  as  they  went,  above  ground,  which 
cut  short  the  crops  in  many  places."  And 
again,  in  lT72  the  pastures  all  dried  up,  and 
there  was  very  little  com,  and  all  tinds  of 
grain  suffered  very  much;  so  that  the  amount 
of  eotn  imported  into  Portsmouth  and  vi- 
cinity was  4,006  bushels  in  that  year. 

But  the  total  amount  of  Indian  com  ex- 
ported fcom  the  colonies  m  1770  was  578,- 
349  bushels.  In  1791  it  amounted  to  2,064,- 
936  bushels,  including  351,695  bushels  of 
Indian  meal.  In  1800  the  aggi-egate  num- 
ber of  bushels  exported  was  2,033,436,  in- 
cluding 338,108  busliels  of  meal;  while  in 
1810  «ie  export  of  this  gj'ain  was  only  140,- 
896  bushels,  of  which  86,744  bushels  were 
in  the  form  of  Indian  meal. 

Tlie  product  of  Indian  com,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  the  amount  exported,  had 
never  reached  any  thing  like  the  iigures 
which  it  has  attained  within  the  last  thirty 
yeai-s.  This  was  not  owing  merely  to  the 
fact  that  the  avenues  to  the  great  west  were 
not  then  opened— though,  of  course,  they 
have  vastly  multiplied  the  market  facilities 
for  this  and  other  products — but  chiefly  to' 
the  fact  that  the  real  advantages  of  cultiva- 
ting this  as  a  staple  or  reliable  crop,  were 
not  then  appreciated  as  they  are  now.  Add 
to  this  the  fact  that  it  was  comparatively 
little  used  as  human  food  in  any  part  of 
Europe,  and  we  have  a  reason  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  fact  that  the  product  was 
comparatively  small.  The  inland  farmer  had 
no  market  for  it,  the  cost  of  transportation 
of  BO  biJky  a  product  prevented  him  from 
teaming  it  to  any  great  distance,  and  the  lo- 
cal demand  was  so  limited  that  there  was  no 
object  in  raising  much  more  than  was  abso- 
lutely needed  for  home  consumption. 

In  the  year  1 81 6  the  crop  of  Indian  com  was 
very  generally  cut  off  throughout  the  north- 
that  as  a  cultivated  crop  it  fell  into  disrepute 
in  many  sections,  and  was  cultivated  less  for 
aome  years,  by  individual  farmers,  till 
trinsic  importance  is  a  sure  and  reliable  crop 
brought  it  gradually  into  fevor.  At  the  time 
it  was  first  included  in  the  United  States  " 
BUS,  in  1840,  the  aggregate  yield  of  the  ( 
try  was  377,531,876,  or  nearly  four  hundred 
millions  bushels.  In  1850  it  had  reached 
within  a  iracrion  of  six  hundred  millions, 
Wng  returned   as  692,071,104,  occupying 


31,000,000  of  acres.  The  value  of  this 
enormous  crop  was  $296,034,552.  This 
was  a  g^n  of  67  per  cent.,  or  214,539,- 
239  buSiels,  while  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion during  the  same  period  was  only  36 
per  cent.  According  to  the  estimate  of 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  the  crop  of 
Indian  com  in  1855  was  between  seven  and 
eight  hundred  millions,  or  nearly  double  that 
of  1840.  But  this  estimate  was  entirely  too 
low,  the  crop  being  the  lai^est  and  best  that 
year  that  had  ever  been  raised  in  the  coun- 
try, and  amounting,  at  least,  to  1,000,000,000 
bushels,  and  itevalu     atal  timate,  was 

#400,000,000. 

Wo  see,  therefo  n  t  n  to  the 
census,  that  this  c  p  f  m  d  ab  it  three- 
sixteenths  of  the  wh  1  agr  ultu  1  product 
of  the  country  in  1860  an  1  that  the  propor- 
tion of  improved  1  nd  d  t  d  t  corn  was 
.333,  while  the  number  of  bushels  to  each 
person  in  the  country  was  25,53,* 

From  the  amounts  of  com  stated  above,  as 
rEused  in  1840  and  in  1850,  it  will  be  seen 
that  we  had  a  very  lai^e  surplus  over  and 
above  what  we  needed  for  home  consump- 
tion; though  it  must  be  evident  that  vast 
quantities  are,  and  must  bo  required  to  feed 
to  the  large  number  of  cattle  and  swine, 
which  we  have  seen  are  annually  prepared 
for  the  shambles,  ■  It  appears  from  official 
statistics  that  the  exportation  of  Indian 
com  has  rapidly  increased  since  1820,  when 
it  amounted  to  only  607,277  bushels,  valued 
at  $261,099,  and  131,669  baixels  of  Indian 
il,  valued  at  $345,180,  making  an  &ggr^ 
gate  of  $616,279,  In  1830-1  the  number 
of  bushels  of  corn  exported  from  the  coun- 
try was  571,313,  valued  at  $396,OI'7,  and 
207,604  barrels  of  Indian  meal,  valued  at 
1595,434.  In  1840-1  the  number  of  bush- 
els of  com  exported  was  636,727,  valued  at 
$312,954,  with  232,284  barrels  of  meal, 
worth  $682,457. 

But  iu  1845-6  the  amount  rose  to  1,826,- 
068 bushels,  vaiuedat  $1,186,663;  and  from 
that  in  1846-7  to  16,326,050  bushels  of  com, 
worth  $14,395,212.  The  next  year,  1847-8, 
it  reached  nearly  six  millions  of  bushels ;  and 
in  1848-9  to  upward  of  thirteen  millions, 
valued  at  $7,966,369, 


*  Prance  prodttoed  in  1626  but  17,280,000  b 
ols,  while  ill  1847  alia  produced  3:t, 400,000  b 
els— being  an  increase  of  nearly  100  per  i 
in  twenty  years.  Russia  produced  I6,000,00( 
bushels  ia  ISGO. 
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The  exports  of  Indian  corn  and  meal  in 
different  years  from  1851'  to  1868,  were  as 
follows: 

3,426,811  $1,762,549  203,622  $622,866 

1,768,816  6,074,2TT  257,403  1,002,976 

18S6       10,293.280  7,022,566  293,601  1,175,688 

4,766,145  3,259,039  237,637  877,692 

3,726,786  2,399,803  289,570  912,075 

18,904,898  10,387,333  253,570  778,344 

864        -4,096,684  3,353,280  262,367  1,349,765 

866-7  14,889,823  14^871,092  284,231  1,565,586 

3  11,147,490  13,094,036  336,608  2,068,430 

The  amount  of  exports  is,  of  course,  reg- 
ulated very  much  bj  foreign  demand.  If 
breadstuffs  are  scarce  in  Europe  and  prices 
hi^h,  they  are  immediately  shipped  from 
this  country  to  take  advantage  of  the  mar- 
ket. "If  the  reverse  is  the  ease,  and  prices 
are  low,  our  surplus  is  kept  at  home.  It  is 
but  a  few  years  since  the  foreign  demand  for 
breadstuSs  tegan  to  any  extent.  Now  and 
then  would  occur  a  year  of  unusual  soai'city, 
to  be  sure,  but  it  was  rare  to  find  any  exten- 
sive demand  year  after  year  for  our  surplus 
products.  The  increase  of  population  be- 
yond the  point  of  capacity  to  produce,  in 
Great  BritMu  and  the  continent  of  Europe, 
now  gives  the  bread  question  an  importance 
paramount  to  all  others  with  the  European 
statesman,  and  it  is  having  and  will  have  a 
powerful  influence  on  our  agriculture.  Con- 
sumption has  overtaken  production — got  be- 
yond it,  in  fact,  in  some  of  the  countries  of 
Europe — and  henceforth  importation  must 
supply  an  ever  increasing  demand,  since, 
however  much  the  ^ricultnral  prodactiou 
of  western  Europe  may  increase  by  the 
proving  condition  of  its  agriculture,  it  c 
not  hereafter  teep  up  wita  the  natural 
crease  of  population,  which,  at  the  present 
time,  in  Great  Britain,  is  at  the  rate  of  a 
thousand  per  day.  This  crowding  popular 
tion  will  appear  in  its  true  light,  in  an  agi-i- 
cultural  point  of  view,  when  it  b  considered 
tliat  if  the  United  States  and  its  territories 
were  as  thickly  populated  as  Great  Britain, 
they  would  con twn  about  1,250,000,000  of 
people,  a  number  abont  equal  to  the  whole 
population  of  the  globe. 

The  year  1824,  it  is  asserted  by  some,  was 
the  turning  point  at  which  consumption 
overtook  and  exceeded  production  in  Eng- 
land. Since  that  time  the  agricultural  pro- 
duction of  Great  Britmn  has  been  vastly  in- 
creased by  the  improvement  of  agriculture 
and  live  stock ;  but  great  and  perceptible  as 
improvement  has  been,  it  has  not,  and  can- 


not  fully  supply  its  overgrowu  population. 
The  famine  in  Ireland  in  134'?,  causing  the 
loss  of  half  a  million  of  lives  by  starvation^ 
and  the  political  revolution  which  soon  fol- 
lowed on  the  continent  in  1848,  growing  out, 
to  a  great  extent,  of  a  short  supply  of  food, 
B  fresh  in  the  minds  of  every  one. 
Now  this  surplus  of  population  and  the 
nsequent  permanent  demand  for  th.e  pro- 
ductions of  our  soil  are  of  comparatively 
recent  date,  and  we  have  hardly,  even  yet, 
begun  to  realize  their  importance  and  the  in- 
ince  which  they  are  hereafter  to  exert  in 
eloping  the  resources  of  our  soil.  It  ■was 
only  a  century  ago  (1V58)  when  D'Anque- 
vilte,  a  political  economist  of  France,  said : 
'England  could  grow  corn  enough  in  one 
year  to  supply  herself  for  four."  Now, 
though  she  has,  at  least,  three  times  as  much 
land  under  cultivation  as  then,  and  though 
the  yield  of  her  products  to  the  acre  has 
been  more  than  doubled,  yet  she  imports 
food  in  the  shape  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  meal, 
and  flour  to  the  extent  of  more  than  ^45,- 
000,000,  or  $225,000,000.  And,  though 
western  Europe  has  been  supplied,  to  a  large 
:tent,  from  Eussia  and  other  parts  of  the 
orld,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident 
that  it  njust  look  more  andmoreto  this 
country  for  its  supplies,  aud  this  fact  is 
recognized  by  many  of  the  leading  journals 
and  statesmen  of  Europe,  as,  for  instance, 
the  Mark  Lane  Qosette,  which  says  :  "One 
fact  is  clear,  that  it  is  to  western  America 
that  we  must,  in  future,  look  for  the  largest 
amount  of  cereal  produce." 

It  was  fortunate,  therefore,  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  countiy,  and  especially  for  the 
prosperity  of  its  agriculture,  constituting  by 
far  the  laigest  and  most  important  interest, 
that  just  about  the  time  when  a  more  exten- 
sive demand  for  ite  surplus  products  grew  up 
in  Europe,  the  means  were  provided  for 
throwing  this  surplus  into  good  markets. 

After  the'  triumphant  termination  of  the 
war  of  the  Eevolulion,  the  importance  of 
developing  the  material  resources  of  the 
country  impressed  itself  upon  the  minds  of 
far-seeing  statesmen.  Washington  himself 
projected  a  canal,  extending  up  the  Potomac, 
to  connect  the  great  west — then  compara- 
tively uninhabited — with  the  Atlantic  coast, 
and  though  the  enterprise  was  premature, 
and  the  requisite  ct^ital  could  not,  at  that 
time,  be  procured,  it  shows  the  grand  con- 
ception of  his  noble  mind,  and  that  he  fore- 
saw the  vast  importance  which  the  agricul. 
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ture  of  that  great  country  was  destined  to 
assume.  But  that  state  of  things  could  not 
always  remain  in  a  country  rapidly  recover- 
ing from  the  stagnation  of  a  long  protracted 
straggle  for  independence,  and  the  events 
of  a  second  wai-  showed  most  clearly  the  ne- 
cessity of  increased  facilities  of  interoomniu- 
nicatioii.  Then  we  had  no  canals  to  speai 
ot,  and  no  good  roads.  The  great  extent  of 
sea  coast,  the  magnificent  hays,  and  the 
mighty  rivers  ivhich  intersected  the  country 
were  the  chief  means  of  industrial  inter- 
course, and  those  could  be  blockaded,  crush- 
ing onr  commerce  and  hankrupting  individ- 
uals, to  the  serious  injury  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. Then  DeWitt  Clinton  conceived  the 
goject  of  connecting  the  waters  of  the 
udson  with  those  of  Lake  Erie,  by  a  canal 
so  vast  in  extent  as  to  strike  everybody  with 
astonishment  Pi-esident  Madison  went  so 
far  as  to  express  the  opinion  that  it  could 
not  be  accomplished,  even  with  the  treasures 
of  the  whole  federal  government.  But  Clin- 
ton persisted,  and  in  1825,  eight  years  fi'om. 
tlie  time  it  was  begun,  a  canal  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  in  extent,  costing  at  that 
time  over  !?9,000,000,  hore  the  produce  of 
the  west  to  the  New  Yoi't  market. 

The  suoc^s  of  this  grand  enterprise  stim- 
ulated other  improvements  of  a  similar  char- 
acter, and  opened  up  sources  of  wealth,  the 
mere  enumeration  of  which  would  app 
be  fabulous.  Railroads  soon  followed, 
hilating  distance,  as  it  were,  and  bringing 
the  growing  centres  of  trade  into  close  com- 
munication. "We  now  have  nearly  30,000 
miles  of  railroads,  forming  a  complete  net- 
wort  all  over  the  country.  At  the  time  of 
the  Eevolution,  the  great  state  of  Ohio  was 
a  wild  forest  that  had  rarely  heen  penetrated 
ty  any  white  man,  except,  perhaps,  the  ad- 
venturous hunter.  In  1800  she  had  but  lit^ 
tie  over  40,000  inhabitants.  Now  rmlroads 
connect  her  many  large  and  prosperous 
cities  and  her  innumerable  villages,  and  take 
the  produce  of  her  fertile  farms  to  the  sea- 
board markets. 

These  means  of  communication  are  of  so 
recent  date,  that  any  prediction  of  their  ulti- 
mate results  in  developing  the  t^icultural 
resources  of  these  states  would  bo  prema- 
ture. Indeed,  the  capacity  for  the  produc- 
tion of  human  food,  which  is  still  compara- 
tively uudevolopod  in  that  section,  can  hard- 
ly he  estimated.  The  progress  within  the  last 
twenty  years  has  been  so  rapid  and  unproc- 
.s  to  appear  altogether  marvellous. 


But  Indian  corn,  while  it  is  the  most  im- 
portant product  in  its  money  value,  is  not 
the*  only  great  staple  production  of  the 
country,  and  we  turn  our  attention  to 

WHEAT. 

The  wheat  crop  of  the  country  is  of  about 
three-fifths    the   value  of  Indian  com,  and, 
ipecfs  is    quite    as    important. 
This,  like  the  other  grains,  was  cultivated  in 
■'is  country  at  a  very  early  date,  having 
icn  sown   by  Gosnold,  on   the  Ehzabeth 
lands,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Massachn- 
tts,  as  early  as  1602,  at  the  time  he  first 
:plored  that' coast.     In  1611  it  seems  to 
have  been  first  cultivated  in  Virginia,  and  so 
much  did  it  commend  itself  totite  early  set- 
tlers, that  in  184B,  if  history,  is  to  be  relied 
there  were  several  hundred  acres  in  that 
colony.     It  soon  fell  into  disrepute,  howev- 
itaple  crop,  for  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco  was  found  to  pay  better,  and  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years  it  was  compara- 
tively little   cultivated.      Premiums   were 
offered  to  encourage  its  culture,  hut  they 
were  not  suffieieut  to  check  the  growing  at- 
tention to  tobacco. 

It  is  certain  that  wheat  had  been  cultiva- 
ted by  the  Dutch  colony  of  the  New  Neth- 
erlands, for  it  is  recorded  that  samples  of 
this  gi'ain  were  taken  to  Holland  iu  1626,  to 
show  what  could  be  done  in  the  new  coun- 
try. 

It  is  not  certain  that  it  was  cultivated  in 
the  Plymouth  colony  immediately  iipon  its 
settlement,  though  it  is  highly  probable  that 
not  more  than  a  year  or  two  would  have 
been  allowed  to  pass  before  so  important  a 
plant  would  have  received  its  due  attention. 
In  1629,  wheat  and  other  grains  for  seed 
were  ordered  from  England,  and  in  1631 
there  arrived  a  vessel  with  thirty-four  hogs- 
heads of  wheat  fionr. 

The  culture  of  wheat  was  undoubtedly 
commenced  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
settlement  of  the  country,  bat  it  seems  never 
to  have  attracted  any  very  groat  attention 
for  more  than  a  century,  Indian  com  and 
ig  more  relied  upon  for  subsist- 
s  never  r^sed  in  New  England, 
in  early  times,  with  so  much  success  as  it 
has  been  during  the  present  century.  As 
early  as  1663,  it  was  found  to  be  very  sub- 
ject to  blast  and  mildew.  Early  in  July  of 
that  year,  "  the  best  wheat,"  says  an  old 
ciannscript  diary  that  I  have  consulted,  "as 
also  some  other  grain,  was  blasted  in  many 
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places,  so  tliat  whole  acres  wei'e  not  worth 
reaping.  We  have  had  much  drought  the 
last  summer  (1662),  and  excess  of  wet  sev- 
eral other  springs,  hut  this  of  blasting  is  the 
first  80  general  and  temai'kahle  that  I  yet 
heard  of  in  New  England." 

But  this  blasting  is  fi-eqnently  "heard  of" 
afterward,  for  the  very  next  year  (1664)  the 
wheat  was  very  generally  masted,  "and  in 
sundry  towns  scarce  any  left."  And  the 
blast  retnrned  again  in  166S  and  1666  with 
groat  severity.  This  explains  why  it. nr — 
became  a  prominent  crop  in  New  Engh 
There  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  this 
section  of  the  country  when  it  was  a  sure 
and  reliable  crop,  unless  it  he  the  present, 
■with  our  improved  modes  of  culture,  our 
better  knowledge  of  propermodea  of  tillage, 
deep  ploughing,  and  thorough  drainage.  I 
have  no  patience  to  read  the  cant  which  is 
constantly  paraded  in  the  papers  of  this  and 
other  eountrira  about  the  exhausted  soils  of 
New  England.  How  often  do  we  see  it 
Btatedthattheyare"run  out,"  that  they  won't 
bear  wheat,  and  the  return  of  the  census  of 
1860  is  compared  with  that  of  1850  to  show 
an  enormons  falling  off,  as  if  it  were  owing 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  grow 
wheat.  It  is  not  so.  As  good  crops  can  be 
and  are  grown  In  Massachusetts  now  as 
there  ever  were.  It  is  as  safe  a  crop  now  as 
it  ever  was,  and  as  profitable.  But  "the 
census  shows  a  falling  off,"  is  constantly 
sounded  over  the  country,  till  people  are  led 
to  believe  it  cannot  be  raised  on  account  of 
the  impoverished  condition  of  the  soil.  The 
census  does  show  a  decline  of  this  crop 
New  England  between  1840  and  1860,  and 
a  large  one.  But  the  wheat  crop  was  injured 
in  1849 — that  being  the  year  oh  which  the 
statistics  of  the  crops  of  1850  are  returned 
— to  a  degree  wholly  unprecedented,  not 
only  in  New  England,  but  m  several  of  the 
largest  wheaf^rowing  states.  The  returns, 
therefore,  made  in  June,  1850,  do  not  cor- 
rectly indicate  the  usad  quantity  of  grain 
grown  in  the  United  States.  Nor  did  the 
census  of  1860  give  anything  like  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  magnificent  crop  of  wheat 
produced  in  that  year  (1860)  throughout  the 
northern,  middle,  and  western  states. 

But  wheat  is  subject  to  many  losses  by 
sects,  rust,  smut,  frost,  dros^ht,  storms,  and 
other  casualties,  as  well  as  poverty  of  the 
soil.     In  some  recent  years  it  has  been  very 

freatly  damaged  in  central  and  western  New 
ork,  ant^  in  Ohio,  by  the  wheat  fly  "■ 


other  years,  the  weevil.  When  the  former, 
the  wheat  fly,  makes  its  appearance,  there  ia 
no  known  remedy  but  to  discontinue  the 
culture  of  wheat  in  that  locality  till  it  dis- 
appears. After  a  time,  the  culture  of  wheat 
may  he  resumed  with  a  reasonable  hope  of 
freedom  from  this  pest.  This  is  one  reason 
of  the  little  attention,  comparatively,  paid 
to  the  culture  of  this  crop  in  New  England 
for  the  last  few  years.  The  farmers  in  many 
localities  arc  resuming  its  culture  again.  I 
know  many  and  many  a  magnificent  field 
of  wheat  in  Ma^achusetts  this  year  (1869), 
that  will  average  twenty-five,  thirty,  and 
thirty-five  bushels  to  the  acre,  of  as  full  and 
kernel  as  ever  grew ;  and  many  an 
Massachusetts  has  averaged  over  forty, 
bushels  this  year.     It  is  the  opinion  of  many 

Sractical  farmers  that  they  can  tmso  thirty- 
ve  bushels  of  wheat  as  easy  as  fifty  bushels 
of  com  to  the  acre.  But  the  census  of 
1860  did  not  return  the  ftill  crop. 

There  were  other  reasons  for  the  falling  off 
than  the  impoverishment  of  the  soil.  A 
part  of  these  have  been  alluded  to,  and  are 
to  be  found  in  the  compai'ative  uncertainty 
of  the  crop,  bnt  a  more  direct  and  important 
cause  was  the  opening  of  direct  railroad 
communication,  and  the  cheap  freight  sys- 
tem, with  the  west.  Tlie  fermer  could  pro- 
duce other  crops  for  the  market  which  paid 
well,  and  it  was  better  for  him  to  buy  flour 
than  to  raise  it.  He  could  not  compete 
with  the  west  in  raising  wheat,  but  he  eould 
in  raising  milk  for  the  market,  m  i-aising 
fruit — whieh  finds  a  ready  sale  at  his  door — 
in  raising  vegetables,  which  the  multiphca- 
tion  of  manufacturing  villages  in  his  neigh- 
borhood created  a  demand  for.  And  so  his 
industry  was  merely  turned  into  another 
channel  for  a  time,  and  very  wisely  too. 

During  the  last  century  considerable 
quantities  of  wheat  were  raised  along  the 
Hudson  and  the  Mohawk,  and  in  New  Jer- 
sey and  Pennsylvania ;  and,  as  we  have  seen 

the  case  of  Indian  com,  the  exports  were 
somewhat  respectable  in  years  of  scarcity  in 
Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Portngal,  and 
the  West  Indies,  even  previous  to  17-23.  In 
1750  New  Jersey  took  the  lead  of  all  the 
colonies  in  growing  wheat. 

The  amount  of  flour  exported  from  New 
York  in  1749-50,  was  6,731  tons,  besides 
many  bushels  of  grain ;  in  1756  it  was  80,000 
barrels.  The  amount  exported  from  New 
Jersey  in  1751  was  6,424  barrels.  The 
.amount  shipped  from  Philadelphia  in  1752 
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WM  125,960  barrels,  and  8fi,500  bnsLels  of 
wheat.  In  l'??!  the  export  of  fiour  from 
that  place  wm  262,744  barrels,  and  in  1773, 
284,837  barrels;  in  1784,  201.305  barrels; 
in  1787,  193,720  barrels;  in  1791,  315,785 
barrels.  Vii-ginia,  for  some  years  prior  to 
tbe  Revolution,  exported  aboat  800,000 
bushels  of  wheat.  T!ie  aggregate  amount 
of  flour  exported  from  the  uui ted  States  in 
1791  was  619,681  barrels,  and  1,018,339 
bushels  of  wheat.  Jn  1800  the  export 
amounted  to  653,052  barrels,  and  26,853 
bushels  of  wheat.  In  1810  the  export  was 
793,431  barrels  of  flour,  and  325,024  bush- 


9,573 


els  of  wheat.     In  1863  it 
rels   of  flour,   and  37, 
wheat. 

Considering  the    unfavorable 
1849,  it  is  not  snrprising  that  the 
the   wheat  crop  during  the  ten 
1840  to  1850  was  but  15  per  cent.     In  the 
next  (leca^ie  (1850  to  I860)  the  increase  wan 
73  per  cent.     New  England  and  tbe  Middli 
States  agfun  fell  off,  but  the  west  more  than 
doubled,  and  the  south  nearly  doubled  ite 
production.     The  ^;gregate  number  of  bush' 
els  in  1840  was  84,923,272;  in  1860  it  was 
100,485,844;  in  1860,  173,104,924;  and  ii 
1869,  about  360  million  bushels. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  soils  and  produetiveness  of 
some  sections  of  the  older  states,  owing  to 
careless  and  ignorant  management.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  a  revolution  is  in  pro- 
gress in  these  matters,  and  that  a  higher  in- 
telligence and  skill  are  brought  to  bear  upon 
agi'ieulture,  and  especially  upon  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  cereal.  In  1869  the  average 
yield  of  wheat  per  acre  in  New  England  was 
17.3  and  in  Massachusetts  and  \eiraont  18 
bushels.  This  is  a  higher  average  than  W  est 
ern  N.  Y.,  once  the  granaiy  of  the  countiy 
But  by  far  the  most  exteuRne  and  aston 
ishing  changes,  in  -m  s^ncultural  point  of 
view,  are  those  presented  to  us  m  the  use 
and  development  of  tbe  west,  whose  almost 
illi    'tabl    fi  Id  the  wonder  and  adi 
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be  somewhere  in  central  or 
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prosperous  states  of  the  Union,  and  is 
destined  to  tank  as  the  granary  of  the 
world. 

The  flrst  foothold  that  modern  agriculture 
^  it  in  this  vast  field  was  secured  in  the  same 
year  of  the  founding  of  Philadelphia,  1682, 
when  white  settlements  were  made  in  the 
sonthem  part  of  what  is  known  as  the  "Amer- 
bottom,"  a  tract  of  countiy  extending 
for  about  a  hundred  miles  in  length — from 
Alton,  twenty  miles  above  St.  Louis,  down  to 
Chester,  at  the  month  of  the  Kaskaskia 
river — W  five  miles  in  width.  This  region 
lies  in  lUinoia,  and  forms  the  eastern  border 
of  the  Mississippi  river.  Here,,  far  removed 
from  eastern  civilization,  a  bold  a:nd  hardy, 
but  honest  and  peaceable  company  of  French, 
from  Canada,  and  from  France  itself,  estab- 
lished the  old  villages  of  Kaskaskia,  Prairie 
du  Eocher,  St.  Philip,  Cahokia,  etc.,  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  fur  trade  with 
the  Indians,  A  part,  probably  at  least  half, 
of  the  settlers,  however,  finding  the  soil  ex- 
ceedingly rich,  devoted  themselves  to  the 
cultivation  of  land,  and  the  country  for  a  con- 
siderable extent  around  tliese  viil;iges  soon 
became  productive  of  wheat  and  other  nec- 
essaries of  life. 

This  was  the  first  settlement  beyond  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  and  pj'eceded  by  a 
whole  century  the  first  settlements  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee.  For  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  those  farmers  lived  in  peace  and 
haraoony  with  the  natives.  They  were  not, 
to  be  sure,  very  skilful  in  the  art  of  agricul- 
ture. It  was  but  rudely  pursued  at  that 
time  in  the  mother  country.  The  imple- 
ments used  in  ferming,  even  in  the  best  cnl- 
tivated  regions  of  Europe,  were  then  ex- 
tremely rude  as  conipared  with  those  of  the 
present  day ;  but  here,  in  this  remote  out^ 
skirt  of  civilization,  they  were  far  more  rude 
and  uncouth  than  those  used  by  farmers  who 
had  greater  facilities  for  making  them. 

But  notwithstanding  this  rnde  and  imper- 
fect cnlture,  so  great  was  the  fertility  of  the 
virgin  soil  to  which  it  was  entrusted,  the 
wheat  grew  kxuriantly,  and  they  often  had 
a  surplus,  useless  and  comparatively  worth- 
less to  them,  since  the  expense  of  getting  it 
to  market  exceeded  its  value  when  it  had 
arrived  there,  "Who  would  be  expected  to 
make  improvements  in  fanning  under  such 
circumstances  ?  With  the  demand  for  home 
consumption  supplied  with  but  trifling  labor, 
with  no  indaoemente  beyond  a  supply  of 
their  own  limited  wants,  they  could  not  be 
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iiid  thrift 
at  state. 
But  they  went  furSier,  and  entertMned  the 
same  prejudice  against  any  new  notion,  and 
repugnance  to  any  change,  as  that  cherished 
at  the  same  time  in  the  older  colonies.  The 
old-established  practice  was  good  enough 
for  them,  and  they  clung  to  it  with  a  tenac- 
ity worthy  of  a  better  cause. 

The  cultivation  of  Indian  com  was  not 
introduced  among  these  early  western  far- 
mers tilllongafterthey  established  themselves 
in  that  region — not,  indeed,  till  after  Louisi- 
ana had  become  a  part  of  our  national  ter- 
ritoiy;  but  tten,  it  took  the  place  of  wheat 
to  a  considerable  extent,  it  being  thought  a 
more  reliable  crop,  while  the  stalks  furnished 
a  more  valuable  winter  fodder  for  cattle. 
When  once  introduced,  it  was  cultivated  on 
the  same  land  year  after  year,  for  many 
years  in  succession,  a  practice  which 
continued  in  that  section  til!  a  very  recent 
date.  Instead  of  linens  and  woollens,  which 
were  mostly  worn  at  the  same  period  among 
the  country  people  at  tie  sear-board,  these 
farmers  usually  raised  a  small  patch  of  cot- 
ton, and  made  their  own  garments, 
using,  also,  the  siins  and  furs  of  wild 
These  latter  became  so  important,  as  to  be 
used  as  the  currency  in  business  negotiations, 
a  doer-skin  being  of  the  highest  kind,  and 
serving  as  the  unit. 

Thus  lived  these  quiet  colonists,  without 
change,  and  with  slight  improvements,  from 
one  generation  to  another,  poor  hut  inde- 
pendent, with  food  enough,  cattle  and  hogs 
enough,  few  wants  to  supply,  clinging  with 
inveterate  tenacity  to  old  customs,  and  re- 
sisting innovations,  till  the  time  of  the  ces- 
sion of  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi 
by  France  to  England,  In  1763,  at  which 
time  the  colony  was  at  the  height  of  its 
prosperity.  The  horses  they  raised  were 
the  suaali  Canadians,  said  by  some  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  pure  Arabian,  and 
obtained  originally  through  Spain.  They 
were  very  hardy,  more  so  than  the  American 
horses  of  that  time,  and  were  rarely  crossed 
with  any  other  race ;  hut  little  or  no  care 
■was  taken  of  them  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  and  they  were  allowed  to  run  c 
range  without  grain.  Their  cattle 
small,  with  black  horns,  derived  also  from 
Canada-  The  French  kept  large  numbi 
of  fowls,  usually  had  excellent  gardens,  and 
cultivated  some  fniit,  among  which 
some  valuable  varieties  of  pears  and  a 
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That  section  of  country  being  conquered 
and  taken  from  England  in  the  Revolution, 
not  a  few  of  the  American  soldiers,  finding 
country  so  fertile,  remaned  and  settled 
there ;  and  it  is  said,  that  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  Americans  who  had  settled  in 
^revious  to  the  war  of  1812,  had 
served  as  soldiers  in  the  Revolution. 

After  the  Eevolution,  in  fact,  numerous 
ttlements  were  made,  till,  in  1817,  the 
state  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  Aft«r 
that  period,  farms  and  farmers  increased 
more  rapidly  than  they  had  hitherto  done, 
and  the  production  of  wheat  and  Indian 
corn  rapidly  increased.  The  cradle  soon 
took  the  place  of  the  sickle.  In  1330  the 
first  successful  steam  flour  mill  was  erect- 
ed, and  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  raising 
of  wheat.  Up  to  this  time,  comparatively 
few  cultivated  meadows  were  to  be  found, 
and  the  wild,  coarse  grasses  of  the  prairies 
and  river  bottoms  were  chiefly  relied  upon 
for  winter  fodder  for  horses  and  cattle.  Of 
course,  when  cattle  are  running  at  large,  but 
little  improvement  can  take  place  in  the 
breed,  and  but  little  had  actually  been  at- 
tempted in  this  direction.  But  now  the 
spirit  of  improvement  began  with  renewed 
vigor,  and  we  shall  see  how  rapidly  the  agri- 
cultural resources  of  that  great  state  have 
been  developed  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century. 

What  applies  to  this  particular  state, 
will  apply  with  nearly  equal  truth  to  almost 
the  whole  of  the  great  north-west.  The  prog- 
ress of  agriculture  iu  Illinois  and  the  ad- 
jbinbg  states  cannot  be  better  illustrated 
than  by  referring  to  tte  rise  and  growth  of 
the  city  of  Chicago,  which  has  now  become 
the  greatest  primary  grain  depot  in  the 
world,  its  exports  being  nearly  twice  as  great 
as  those  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  exceeding 
those  of  Galatz  and  Ihrail  combined,  by  up- 
ward of  five  millions  of  bushels  a  year. 

In  1829,  Chic^o  may  be  siud  to  have  had 
no  existence.  It  was  then  laid  out,  and  the 
sale  of  lots  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year.  In  1840  it  contained  but  4,863  inhab- 
itants. In  1845  its  population  bad  grown  to 
12,088,  and  in  1850  that  number  had  doub- 
led, and  the  population  amounted  to  88,269. 
In  1855  it  had  increased  to  88,509,  in  1860 
to  109,263,  and  in  1870  to  about  250,000. 

The  pre-eminence  of  Chicago  as  a  grain  de- 
pot is  due  in  pait  to  its  geographical  position, 
but  to  a  great  extent,  also,  to  the  great  facili- 
ties for  receiving,  warehousing,  and  shipping 
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giain.  Her  immense  warehouses  are  erected 
on  the  liver  and  its  branches,  and  railroad 
tracks  run  in  the  rear  of  them,  so  that  a 
train  of  loaded  cars  may  be  standing  at  one 
end  of  a  large  elevating  warehouse,  and 
while  its  load  is  being  raised  by  elevatora 
at  the  rate  of  from  7,000  to  8,000  bushels 
per  hour,  at  the  other  end  the  same  grain 
may  he  running  into  vessels,  and  be  on 
its  way  to  Buffalo,  Montreal,  or  Liverpool 
■witliin  six  Iioure'  time.  The  Illinois  Central 
railroad  grain  warehouses  can.  discbarge 
twelve  cara  loaded  with  grain,  and  at  the 
same  time  load  two  vessels  with  it,  at 
the  rate  of  34,000  bitshels  per  hour.  They 
can  receive  gi'ain  from  twenty-fom-  cars 
at  once,  at  the  rate  of  8,000  bushels  per 
hour.  And  ntimeroua  other  immense  grain 
houses  can  do  the  same  thing.  Grmn  can, 
therefore,  be  handled  with  wonderful  dis- 
patch as  well  as  with  cheapness.  The 
warehouse  alluded  to,  that  of  the  Illinois 
Centi'al  railroad,  is  capable  of  storing  1,600,- 
000  bushels  of  grain.  It  can  receive  and 
ship  85,000  bushels  in  a  single  day,  or 
it  can  ship  alone  335,000  a  day  I  But  tb,is 
is  only  one  of  the  munificent  grain  ware- 
houses, and  there  are  many  others,  some  of 
which  are  of  nearly  equal  capacity,  and  in 
the  aggregate  they  are  capable  of  storing 
8,395,000  bushels.  They  can  receive  and 
ship  430,000  bushels  in  ten  hours,  or  they 
can  ship  alone  1,340,000  bushels  in  ten 
hours,  and  follow  it  up  the  year  round.  In 
busy  seasoiK  these  figures  are  often  doubled 
by  running  nights. 

The  amount  of  capital  in  grain  warehouses 
alone  exceeds  eight  millions  of  dollai's,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  lai^  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested in  other  incidental  means  of  conduct- 
ing this  immense  business. 

The  first  shipment  of  wheat  from  Chicago 
was  made  in  1833,  and  consisted  of  78  bush- 
els. In  1853  the  sbipraunts  were,  of  wheat, 
1,680,999  bushels;  Indian  com,  3,^ 
bushels;  oats,  1,748,493  bashols.  In  1857 
they  had  risen  to,  wheat,  10,783,293  bushijls; 
Indian  corn,  6,814,615;  oats,  416,778  bush- 
els. In  1867  they  were,  wheat,  10,360,458 
bushels;  Indian  corn,  20,313,790;  oats, 
9,732,146;  rye,  1,008,623;  and  bai-Iey, 
1,680,950  bushels.  In  1868  they  wore, 
wheat,  10,367,880  bnshels;  Indian  corn,  23,- 
771,330;  oats,  13,019,757;  rye,  1,134,571; 
barley,  788,760  bushels.  T!ie  shipments  of 
flour  had  been  increasing  in  an  equally  rapid 
ratio.     In  1853  131,130  barrels  were  ship- 


ped; in  1857,  489,934  barrels;  in  18G4, 
1,170,274  barrels;  in  1867,  1,859,995,  and 
in  1868,  2,239,497  barrels.  The  receipts  of 
grain  each  yeai'  were  generally  fi'om  15  to 
25  per  cent  beyond  the  shipments,  lai^ 
quantities  of  wheat  and  com  being  converted 
into  flour  and  meal  in  the  city.  Reducing 
the  flour  to  grm,  the  shipments  of  cei-eals, 
of  all  sorts,  were,  in  1864,  13,902,320  bush- 
1857,  18,033,678  bnshels;  in  1863, 
56,484,110  bushels;  in  1867,  57,875,937 
bushels,  and  in  1868,  66,998,274  bushels. 

It  is  to  be  considered  that  the  agriculture 
of  the  region  which  feeds  the  warebousea  of 
_o  is  but  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  re- 
sources and  the  capacity  for  production  aie 
still  to  a  very  ^at  extent  undeveloped.  The 
country  is  still  sparsely  settled,  compared 
with  the  older  states,  and  the  operations  of 
agriculture  are  cai'ried  on  under  great  disad- 
vantages, with  a  great  scai'city  of  labor,  and 
in  many  cases  a  want  of  capital. 

The  reader  will  now  bo  able  to  appreciate, 
to  some  extent,  tlie  vast  importance  of  the 
improvements  in  agricultural  implements  and 
macliinery,  which  have  already  been  de- 
scribed on  a  preceding  page  as  having  been 
made  within  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
With  the  implements  and  pi-ocessea  in  use 
within  the  memory  of  most  men,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  attain  such  magnificent  results 
the  way  of  agricultnra!  produce.  ITiere 
i  at  tlie  present  time,  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago, some  ten  or  twelve  large  manufactories 
gaged  in  maMng  and  selling  agricultural 
plements  and  machinery,  each  employing 
from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  hands, 
besides  other  large  establishments  at  Rock- 
ford,  Freeport,  Alton,  and  many  other  places, 
employing  throughout  the  state  more  than 
tell  thousand  persons.  There  are  at  least 
fifty  reaper  and  mower  manufactories,  and 
other  establishments  devoted  to  making 
threshers,  cultivators,  ploughs,  drills,  lawa 
mowers,  etc,  and  the  demand  for  these 
improved  machines  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Bnt  Chicago  is  only  one  of  the  great  cen- 
tres for  the  receipt  of  agricultural  produce 
directly  fi'om  the  tarmer,  and  St,  Louis,  Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Rochester,  and 
many  other  large  points  might  be  mentioned, 
of  nearly  equalimportance,  to  say  nothing 
of  many  of  the  large  grain-dealing  cities  of 
the  south,  like  Richmond,  for  instance. 

In  view  of  these  facts  we  can  realize  that 
agriculture  produces,  as  was  estimated  in 
1864  by  the  superintendent  of  the  census, 
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more  than  twenty  hundred  niilliona  of  dol- 
lars a  year ;  and  that  in  the  state  of  New 
Yorfe,  where  "the  assessed  value  of  tho  real 
estate  is  thirteen  Imiidred  niilliona  (1,327,- 
405,886)  of  dollars,  notwithstanding  the 
enormous  wealth  of  the  metropolis,  the  agiir 
cultural  interest   pays    three-fourlks    of  the 

Of  the  aggregate  number  of  bushels  of 
wheat  returned  by  the  census  of  1850,  and 
which,  as  has  been  intimated,  gives  an  ex- 
ceedingly inadequate  idea  of  the  ordinary 
produce  of  this  grain,  the  soath,  embracing 
Ihe  states  mentioned  on  a  procoding  page, 
produeed  27,878,815  bushels,  valued  at  $-25,- 
090,933 ;  the  west  produced  41,394,545 
bushels,  v^ued  at  $37,355,033 ;  and  the 
north  produced  30,761,941  bushels,  valued 
at  137,365,746. 

The  crop  Qf  wheat  of  1860,  tlie  lai^est 
raised  in  this  countiy  up  to  that  time,  did 
not  probably  fall  sliort  of  230,000,000  of 
bushels.  It  was  exceeded,  however,  subse- 
quently by  the  crop  of  1869  which  was  more 
than  260  million  bushels,  and  probably 
equaled  by  the  crop  of  1868  which  was  not 
fe.r  from  230  million  bushels. 

What  has  been  said  in  speaking  of  the 
exports  of  Indian  com,  may  ba  said,  also,  of 
wheat,  that  the  amount  sent  abroad  is  . reg- 
ulated very  macli  by  the  extent  of  the  de- 
mand there.  The  surplus  of  this  grain — that 
is,  the  amount  that  can  be  spared  tor  ship- 
ment to  foreign  ports,  over  and  above  what 
is  required  for  homo  consumption-— is  as  elas- 
tic  as  India-rubber.  If  Europe  wants  our 
wheat,  or  our  flour,  and  is  compelled  to  pay 
good  prices,  either  from  a  short  crop,  a  dis- 
turbed state  of  political  affaiis,  or  any  other 
cause,  it  is  impossible  to  set  bounds  to  ,o\ir 
surplus,  because  the  more  she  wants,  tho 
more  we  have  to  spai'e,  and  fhe  less  Europe, 
or  auy  foreign  country  wants,  thelcss  we 
have  to  export.  (If  little  wheat  is  wanted 
abroad,  it  is  used  more  freely  at  homo,  and 
tlie  balance  is  stored  for  future  use.  If  large 
quantities  of  it  are  required  abroad,  less  will 
be  used  at  home,  the  people  resorting  to  In- 
dian corn  and  meal  to  a  large  extent.)  The 
amonnt  of  export  is,  therefore,  regulated  by 
the  price.  Thus,  the  export  in  1846  was 
13,268,175  busliels;  in  1848,  (the  year  of 
the  Irish  famine,)  26,312,431  bushels;  in 
1850  it  was  608,661  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
1,385,448  barrels  of  flour,  ia  all  equal  to 
11,692,245;  in  1854  it  had  risen,  including 
the  flour,  to  40,215,753  bushels;  the  next 


fell  off"  to  9,435,204  bushels.     In  185? 
44,366,755  bushels,  and  in  1859  had 
fallen  to  22,606,608  bushels,  the  lowest  point 
it  reached  till    1867.     In  1863,  under  the 
English  famine,  the  export  reached  76,345,- 
836  bushels,  or  about  one-third  of  the  crop 
ofthatyear,  andin  1863  it  was  71,280,864 
bushels.     In  1867  it  had  fallen  off  to  16,- 
547,259  bushels,  rising  in  1868  to  32,552,- 
bushels.     The  fluctation,  it  will  be  seen, 
coiToapond  exactly  with  tlie  European  de- 
mand.     Within  the  past  twelve  or  fifteen 
years,  the  states  and  territories  on  the  Pacific, 
and  especially  California,  have  yielded  large 
crops  of  cereals.     In  1850  the  wheat  crop  of 
California  was   17,228  bushels,  the  Indian 
corn  crop  13,236.     In  1869  the  wheat  crop 
6,928,000  bushels;  in  1867  a  little  over 
15   million   bushels;    in   1668,    21    million 
ils,  and  in  1869  over  30  millions.     In- 
eoi-n   does   not   succeed   so   well,  but 
1,220,000  bushels  were  raised  in  1868,  while 
the  yield  of  barley  that  year  was  over   10,- 
500,000  bushels,  or  about  one-half  the  entire 
barley  crop  of  the   United   States.     There 
e,  in  1869,  about  three  million  acres  un- 
cultivation,  and  over  six  millions  incloa- 
The  agricultural  products  of  the  year 
exceeded  sixty-five  million  dollars  in  value. 
Oregon  is,  also,  producing  lai'gely  of  the  co- 
reals.     The  exports  of  wheat  from  Sao  Fran- 
1869,  were  over  eight  million  bnali- 
els,  the  greater  part  of  which  went  directly 
to   England.      Tjie   exports   of  wheat  and 
flour  from  July  1,  1869,  to  March  81,  1870, 
were  valued  at  $64,  122,442. 


PROnUOTIOtI   OF  OTHER   GRAIBS. 

Eye  is  not,  at  tho  present  time,  so  exten- 
sively used  for  food  as  formerly.  The  amount 
grown  is,  therefore,  comparatively  small. 
Kye  was  introduced  and  cultivated  in  all  the 
colonies  at  the  earliest  pei'iods  of  their  set- 
tlement, and  its  meal  was  mixed  with  Indian 
meal  for  the  mating  of  bread,  in  New  Eng- 
land, as  early,  eci-tmnly,  as  1648,  and  per- 
haps even  as  early  as  1630,  and  that  custom 
became  very  common.  Tlie  export  of  this 
grain  has  never  been  very  extensive,  and 
since  the  demand  for  wheat  has  been  so 
much  increased,  its  extent  of  cultivation  has 
diminished  rapidly. 

In  1796,  no  less  than  60,614  barrels  of 
rye  meal  were  exported  from  Philadelphia, 
and  in  1801  tlie  Uulted  States  exported 
392,276  bushels  of  rye.  In  I8I2  the  export 
was  only  82,705  bushels. 
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TliG  variation  in  the  amount  of  tie  lye 
crop  ffoni  one  decade  to  another  is  not  very 
great.  It  is  less  used  for  distillation  now 
than  it  was  thirty  or  thirty-five  year  since, 
but  it  is  more  in  demand  for  breadatuffa.  In 
18i0,  thei>e  were  IS,643,667  bushels  return- 
ed; in  1850,  only  14,188,813  bushek;  iu 
1860,  21,101,380,  and  in  1868,  23,504,800 
bushels.  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin  are  the  latgest 
producers  of  this  crop,  about  three-fourth  of 
it  being  grown  in  those  five  states.  The 
straw  is  very  valaahle  andin  great  demand. 
Oats. — The  culture  of  the  oat  ia  more  ex- 
tensive than  that  of  rye.  It  was  introduced 
into  the  colonies  immediately  after  their  set- 
tlement by  Europeans,  having  been  sown  by 
Gosnold,  on  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  as  early 
as  1603,  and  cultivated  to  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent from  that  time  to  the  present.  But 
tlioagh  much  more  extensively  produced 
than  rye,  its  cpnaumption  as  food  for  ani- 
mals is  so  great  in  this  country,  that  it  has 
never  formed  any  considerable  article  of  ex- 
port, though  an  averiige  of  about  70,000 
bushels  was  shipped  for  some  years  pvi 
to  1820. 

The  oat  crop  in  1840  was  returned  as 
123,071,341  bushels;  that  of  1850  as  146,- 
684,179  busbels;  that  of  1860  as  1 
185  bushels;  that  of  1867  as  278,698,000 
bushels,  and  that  of  1868  as  254,960,  "" 
bushels.  TIio  geographical  distribution  of 
the  crop  of  1867  was  as  follows:  The  New 
England  states  rmsed  12,485,000 
the  Middle  states,  107,239,000  bushels;  the 
southern  and  south- western  states,  43^914,- 
000;  the  western  states  and  territories,  133,- 
917,000  bushels.  Pennsylvania  takes  the 
lead  in  this  crop,  prodacing  nearly  60,000, 
000  bushels;  New  York  comes-next  with  31 
millions,  and  Illinois  was  third  with  32,168,- 
000.  In  1868  and  1S69  Ilhnois  stood 
ond,  surpassing  New  York  by  7  or  8  million 
bushels.  The  other  states  which  yielded  the 
largest  crop  of  this  grain  wore  Ohio,  Wis- 
consin, Iowa,  and  Indiana.  JJone  of  the 
other  states  produced  10  million  bu  ' 

Bablby,  like  the  other  grains  already 
mentioned,  was  sown  on  the  firat  settlement 
of  the  colonies,  having  been  first  cultivated 
by  Gosnold  as  early  as  1602,  on  the  Eliza- 
beth Islands,  on  the  Massachusetts  coast,  and 
by  the  settlers  at  Jamestown,  in  Virginia,  in 
1611,  where,  howevei',  it  soon  gave  way  to 
the  more  lucrative  production  of  tobacco. 
Samples  of  it  were  sent  from  the  Dutch  col- 


ly  at  New  York,  in  1626.     Good  crops  of 
were  raised  in  the  colony  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  as  early  as  1630;    andin  1796 
the  pi'incipid  agricultural  product  of  the  state 
of  Kbode  Island  was  bailey. 

For  many  years,  barley  was  not  a  favoiite 
crop  in  any  part  of  the  country;  and  was 
raised  only  for  malting  and  dietillatjon,  and 
!ven  for  this  purpose  the  supply  was  mate- 
■ially  below  tlie  demand.  On  the  Pacific 
coast,  however,  it  succeeds  better  than  oats, 
and  is  preferred  for  feeding  horses,  and  also 
for  distillations.  In  1840  the  barley  crop 
i  returned  as  4,161,504  bushels;  in  1850 
6,167,015  bushels;  in  1860,  as  15, 825,- 
i  or  three  fold  what  it  was  ia  1850.  Cal- 
ifornia already  took  the  lead,  in  1860,  re- 
turning 4,415,426  busliels,  wliile  New  York 
retarned  only  4,186,668,  OWo  1,663,868, 
and  Illinois  1,086,338  bushels,  In  1867,  the 
barley  crop  was  25,727,000  bushels  of  which 
the.  Pacific  states  and  tenilories  raised  13 
millions,  or  more  tlian  one-half.  In  1S68, 
the  yield  was  estimated  at  23,500,000  bush- 
els, of  which  the  Pacific  coast  fnrnislied  II,- 
500,000.  The  crop  of  1869  was  not  less 
than  28  million  bushels. 

Buckwheat, — This  grain  has  never  been 
cultivated  to  any  great  extent  in  this  coun- 
try, though  it  was  mtroduced  into  the  col- 
ony at  Manhattan  Island  by  the  Dutijh 
West  India  Company,  and  raised  there  as 
early  as  1625  or  1626.  Its  culture  was  con- 
tinued by  the  Dutch  to  some  extent,  and 
they  used  it  as  provender  for  horses.  It 
was  also  cultivated  by  the  Swedes,  who  set- 
tled along  the  Delaware,  in  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania. 

None  of  the  southern  or  south-western 
states,  except  Virginia  and  West  Virginia, 
have  ever  made  much  account  of  this  crop. 
A  few  acres  were  aown  with  it  in  North  Car- 
olina, Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  but  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York,  Michig-an,  and  Ohio  are 
tlic  principal  states  for  buckwheat.  In  1840, 
the  number  of  busliela  of  buckwheat  returned 
was  7,291,743;  in  1850,  8,596,913 ;  in  1860, 
17,671,818;  in  1867,  21,369,000;  in  1868 
there  was  a  falling  off,  only  19,863,700  bush- 
els being  reported.  The  value  of  the  crop 
in  1867  was  $23,469,650,  and  in  1868, 120,- 
814,316,  The  great  corn  and  wheat  grow- 
ing belt.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Illinois,  and 
Indiana  produced  in  1867,  19,436,000  bush- 
els of  the  21,359,000  yielded  that  year. 
The  cultivation  of   buckwheat    has  the 
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ell'ect  to  cleanse  tlic  land,  which  has  been 
one  reason  for  its  increase,  wliile  the  price  it 
commands  makes  it  a  profitable  crop. 

Cloybb  and  Ghass  Seed. — In  connection 
with  the  smaller  grains  should  be  mentioned 
the  prodnction  of  clover  seed,  and  that  of 
the  variona  grasses,  which,  in  some  sections, 
lias  become  an  item  of  some  importance. 

The  census  of  1860  returned  the  amount 
of  clover  seed  produced  as  956,188  bushels. 
Of  this,  PennsjJvania  raised  the  lai^est  quan- 
tity of  any  one  state,  and  Ohio  came  next, 
followed  by  New  York  and  Indiana. 

The  amount  of  grass  seed  raised  was  900,- 
040  bushels,  and  in  this  product  Illinois  tooli 
the  lead  of  alt  tlie  states,  exceeding  the  next 
highest  producer,  New  Jersey,  by  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  busbela 

Of  the  clover  and  grass  seeds 
amounting  to  1,856,328  bushels,  the  northern 
states  produced,  in  1860,  over  1,600,000 
bushels,  valued  at  $6,400,000,  and  tlie  south- 
ern states  aboat  250,000  bushels,  valued  at 
41,000,000. 


The  potato  is  more  universally  cultivated 
in  this  country  than  any  other  crop,  except- 
ing, pei'haps,  Indian  corn.  At  wliat  time 
it  was  first  introduced,  as  a  cultivated  plant, 
into  tiie  American  colonies,  is  not  known, 
but  it  was,  no  doubt,  soon  after  the  settle- 
ment. It  is  mentioned  among  the  seed  or- 
dered for  the  Plymouth  colony,  as  early,  cer- 
tfunly,  as  1629,  but  it  was  not  recognized, 
probably,  as  an  indispensable  crop,  till  near, 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  wben  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  very  widely  known  and 
esteemed.  As  many  as  700  bashels  wc 
exported  from  Soutli  Carohna  in  iTit,  ai 
in  1790  no  less  than  9,004  bushels  we 
shipped  from  Philadelphia. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  sweet  potato  w 
first  introduced,  and  came  to  bo  regarded 
a  delicacy  in  England,  and  the  allusions 
the  potato  by  the  earlier  English  writers  who 
mention  this  plant,  refer  to  the  sweet,  and 
not  to  the  common  potato. 

It  hai  formed  a  somewhat  impoi-tant  arti- 
cle of  export,  though  by  no  means  to  be 
compared,  in  this  respect,  with  wheat  and 
Indian  corn.  We  exported  in  1821-2  about 
129,814  bushels,  valued  at  $45,768.  In 
1844-5  the  export  amonnted  to  274,216 
bushels,  valued  at  $123,926.  The  number 
of  bushels  of  potatoes  I'etarned  by  the  census 
on840  was  108,298,060.     In  1850, 65,787,- 
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896  bushels;  in  1860,  it  was  111,848,817 
bushels,  and  in  1868,  106,090,000  bushels. 
Ill  1850  theve  were  88,368,148  bushels  of 
sweet  potatoes,  and  ia  1860,  43,095,026' 
ishels. 

Peas  and  Beans. — Though  not  entering 
extensively  into  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  country,  the  product  of  peas  and  beans 
is  still  important,  both  from  its  extent  and 
value  for  home  consumption. 

Beans  are  said  to  have  been  first  cullivated 
by  Capt.  Gosnold,  on  the  Elizabeth  Islands, 
as  early  as  1002.  They  appear  to  have  been 
cultivated  by  the-  Dutch,  at  Manhattan,  in 
1644,  and  about  the  same  time  in  Virginia; 
but  are  said  to  have  been  previously  raised 
by  the  natives. 

In  the  year  1755,  the  amount  of  peas  ex- 
ported from  Savannah  was  400  bushels,  and 
in  1770,  601  bushels.  The  amount  exported 
from  Cbailestown  in  1754  was  9,162  bushels. 
North  Carolina  exported  10,000  bushels  in 
1763. 

The  totalamount  exported  annually  from  the 

United  States  for  20  years  previous  to  1817, 

as  90,000  bushels,  while  the  beans  annually 

Lported  during  tbe  same  period  amounted 

to  from  thiity  to  forty  thousand  bushels. 

The  census  of  1850  returned  the  amount 

peas  and  beans  as  9,219,901  bushels.    The 

lue  of  these  crops  exceeded  $16,000,000; 

that  of  180O,  as  15,061,995  bushels,  valued 

at  about  $45,000,000. 


THE   GRASS  AND   IIAV    CROP. 

Owing  to  the  necessity  that  exists  through- 
out all  the  northern  portion  of  the  United 
States  to  stall-feed  the  stock  from  three  to  six 
montlis  of  the  year,  the  grass  and  hay  crop  as- 
sumes thei'e  an  importance  which  it  has  not 
in  the  more  southern  portions  of  the  country. 

I  have  alluded,  briefly,  on  a  preceding 
page,  to  the  fact  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
early  settlement  of  the  colonies,  no  attention 
had  been  paid  in  the  mother  country  to  the 
cultivation  of  either  the  natural  or  the  arti- 
ficial grasses.  Attention  to  this  branch  of 
farming  was  gradually  forced  upon  the  set^ 
tiers  of  the  more  northern  portions  of  the 
country.  For  want  of  sufBcient  and  suita- 
ble winter  nourishment,  the  cattle,  which 
were  scarce  and  expensive,  were  often  found 
dying  of  starvation,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  made  to  secure  a  supply  of  salt  hay 
from  the  many  marshes  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Plymouth  and  the  Massachusetts,  as  well 
as  the  Dutch  and  Swedish  colonies. 
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mfrequently  the  case,  even  after  the 
culture  of  grasses  was  introduced,  that  the 
cattle  were  obliged  to  browse  in  the  woods 
in  a  long  and  hiird  stmggle  for  life,  owing  to 
the  loss  of  crops  by  drought  and  imperfect 
cultivation. 

The  cultivation,  of  timothy,  the  most  im- 
portant and  valuable  of  the  forage  grasses, 
was  not  introduced,  according  to'  Jared 
Eliot,  who  ivvote  in  1750,  till  a  few  years 
previous  to  that  date,  having  been  found  by 
one  Herd,  in  a  swamp  near  Piscataqua.  He 
prop^ated  it  till  it  was  taken  to  Maryland 
and  Virginia  by  Timothy  Hanson,  after 
whom  it  is  most  frequently  called.  Tlio 
weil-known  orchard  grt^  was  cultivated  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  for 
we  know  it  was  introduced  ironi  Virginia 
into  England  in  1764,  or  thereabout.  The 
June,  or  Kentucky  blue  grass,  was  probably 
indigenous,  and  sprang  up  in  the  pathway 
of  the  settlers,  as  it  does  now,  wherever  the 
footstep  of  civilization  penetrates.  But  it 
was  not  till  a  recent  date  that  the  general 
culture  and  improvement  of  the  gi'assea  re- 
ceived the  attention  it  deserved. 

The  grasses  spring  up  almost  spontane- 
ously in  many  localities,  it  is  true,  other- 
erwise  the  settlers  would  have  suffered  fer 
more  severely  than  they  did.     From   the 
time  when  the  great  mandate  went  forth, 
even  before  the  creation  of  man,  "  Let  the 
earth  brmg  foilh  gnes,"  it  has  been  a  la 
of  nature  to  clothe  the  earth  with  verdure  i 
.  soon  as  the  advance  of  civilization  lets  ; 
the  light  upon  the  soil  by  the  first  elearin; 
of  the  pioneer  settler. 

The  progrera  made  in  the  cultivation  of 
grasses  and  the  production  of  hay  Las  been 
greater  within  iht  last  half  century  than 
ever  before.  This  will  appear,  especially 
when  we  consider  the  improvement  in  the 
means  of  cultivating  and  harvesting  the 
crop.  The  culture  of  clover  had  been  com- 
menced, in  some  parts  of  the  country,  pre- 
vious to  that  time,  but  it  had  not  established 
itself  in  the  farmer's  favor  to  any  very  great 
extent,  and  the  indigenous  grasses  were  chiefly 
rehed  on,  while  the  seed  used  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  was  that  which  had  fallen 
from  the  hay-mow,  foul,  of  course,  and  full 
of  weeds. 

According  to  the  census  of  1840,  the  hay 
crop  of  the  United  States  was  10,248,108 
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third  of  her  hay  crop  being  exported,  Illi- 
nois, with  1,905,000  tons  of  hay  kept  2,076,- 
000  head  of  cattle  and  horses,  using  about 
nineteen-tweutieihs  of  a  ton  per  head;  while 
Alabama,  which  made  only  85,000  tons  of 
hay,  kept  590,612  head  of  cattle,  the  propoi- 
tion  being  but  one  ton  of  hay  to  seven  head 
of  cattle.  There  is,  it  is  true,  some  compeusa- 
tioa  in  this,  as  in  most  other  things,  and  that 
is  the  extreme  difiiculty  of  growing  the  ordi- 
nary natural  grasses  in  a  soutliem  latitude, 
on  account  of  the  severe  droughts.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  produce  a  fine,  close, 
permanent  turf  south  of  39°  N.  latitude,  and 
coQsiierable  quantities  of  cured  hay  are  taken 
fiom  the  noitii  to  southern  ports  every  year. 
There  is,  also,  another  most  important 
compensation  in  the  greater  facility  idforded 
by  the  wmtenng  of  cattle  for  economizing 
icanuie,  and  thus  keeping  np  the  fertility  of 
the  Boil  Tor  example,  tobacco  culture  is 
said  to  have  impoverished  the  soil  of  Vir- 
ginia. One  reason  for  it  was,  that  keeping 
comparatively  few  cattle,  and  never  housing 
them,  but  rather  "browsing"  them  from  one 
year's  end  to  another,  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  saving  and  malting  a  gi'eat  quan- 
'tity  of  manure.  Till  the  introduction  of 
guano,  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  get  ma^ 
nure  for  the  tobacco  field,  and  exhaustion 
was  Inevitable.  In  Massachusetts,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  crop  that  a  wheat  or 
corn  crop  will  follow  so  well  as  that  of  to- 
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bacco,  for  the  reason  that  the  grower,  tiiow- 
iiig  the  requiremects  of  the  plant,  manures 
it  very  highly,  as  he  easily  can,  and  the  soil, 
instead  of  heing  exhausted  from  year  to 
year,  is  actually  growing  richer,  Inoreaaing 
the  hay  crop,  therefore,  notwithstanding  its 
cost,  enahles  the  farmei'  to  keep  more  stock 

and  more  manure  enables  liim  to  keep  up 
the  fertility  of  the  land. 

We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  find 
the  geographical  distributioa  of  the  crop  as 
returned  in  1868  aa  follows: — 

The  Eastern  and  Middle  states  produced 
13,178,000  toBs,  valued  at  $173,961,880;  ihe 
west  produced  11,309,700  toTis,yalued  at$148- 
228,562 ;  and  the  south  and  south-west  pro- 
duced 2,054,200  tons,  valued8t$80,721,488. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  quality  of  hay  made  no'w,  over  that 
usually  made  in  former  times  in  this  coimtry, 
has  been  improped,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
very  greatly  increased  facifities  for  harvesting 
it.  More  correct  ideas  are  entertained  of  the 
extent  and  mode  of  curing  it,  and  the  quality 
is  improved  in  pTOportion  as  a  higher  knowl- 
edge is  brought  to  Dear  upon  it. 

TEa    CULTURE    OF    FBUIT. 

The  establishment  of  state  and  county 
agricultural  societies,  and  of  stated  exhibi- 
tions, in  which  the  products  of  the  orchard 
and  the  garden  had  a  promuient  place,  in- 
troduced a  new  era  in  the  culture  of  ftuit. 
The  oarly  settlers  made  some  attempts  to 
introduce  apples  and  pears,  some  bringing 
with  them  the  seeds  of  these  fruits,  with  the 
supposition,  no  doubt,  that  they  should  have 
the  like  again. 

The  first  apples  raised  in  this  country 
were,  probably,  from  trees  planted  on  Gov- 
ernor's Island,  in  the  haroor  of  Boston, 
from  which,  on  the  10th  of  October,  1639, 
ten  fair  pippins  were  brought,  "  there  being 
not  one  apple  or  pear  tree  planted  in  any 
part  of  the  country,  but  upon  tliat  island." 
Governor  Endicott  had  on  his  farm  in  Salem, 
now  in  Danvers,  in  1640,  the  first  nursery 
of  young  fruit  trees  that  was  ever  planted  in 
this  country ;  and  it  is  related  that  he  sold 
five  hundred  apple  trees  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  of  land,  or  at  the  rate  of  two 
trees  for  an  acre — a  good  bargain  for  the 
purchaser,  if  he  took  good  core  of  his  trees. 
But  the  cultivation  of  fruit  was  extremely 
rare  in  the  early  iustory  of  the  country. 
Indeed,  it  could  hardly  be  s^d  to  have  been 


cultivated  at  all,  as  a  part  of  the  produce  of 
the  farm,  till  a  comparatively  recent  date. 
At  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  and,  in  fact, 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  have  found  in  the  whole 
country  the  number  and  varieties  of  good . 
fruits  which  might  now  be  found  in  a  smgle 
good  fai'ming  town.  There  were  orchards 
of  seedling  apples,  and  many  of  them  were 
far  better  than  none,  hut  that  is  nearly  all 
that  can  be  said  for  them.  They  were 
raised  chiefiy  for  the  making  of  cider. 
Most  of  tho  fovorite  varieties  of  the  present 
day  had  then  no  esisteuce ;  and  if  any  very 
superior  apple  had  existed  in  any  isolated 
locality,  it  could  not,  from  the  very  natui'e 
of  things,  have  become  generally  known  and 
appreciated,  for,  as  we  nave  seen,  the  bar- 
riers which  separated  the  rural  population 
of  that  day  were  so  great  aa  often  to  leave 
them  in  ignorance  of  what  was  passing, 
even  in  a  neighboring  town.  A  seedling 
equal  to  the  Baldwin  apple  might  have  re- 
mdned  unknown  twenty  miles  off  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  last  centuiy. 
Apples  were  apples,  and  all  apples  were  fit 
to  make  cider,  Mid  that  was  enough, 
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been  thought  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  collec- 
tion of  onr  national  statistics,  even  so  lata 
as  1830;  now  it  amounts  to  considerabiy 
over  thirty  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  and  is 
fast  growing  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
products  of  the  couutty,  the  annual  sales 
numbeimg  hundreds  of  thousan^k  of  bar- 
rels 

The  oldest  hoiticultuial  society  m  the 
United  States  was  founded  only  about  thirty 
yeai'S  ago  (1820),  For  some  yeais  such  asso- 
ciations were  few  and  feeble,  on  account  of 
the  want  of  sufficient  public  interest  in  tho 
subject.  Fruit  of  tho  choice  varieties  was 
a  luxury  which  could  be  enjoyed  only  by 
the  we^thy.  Now  there  is  scarcely  a  cot- 
tage in  a  countiy  town  or  village  which  has 
not  its  grape  vines,  or  its  apple  or  pear  trees. 
The  public  no  longer  ridicule  the  man  who 
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plants  choice  trees,  with  the  hope  of  enjoy- 
ing their  friiiL  Modern  scieace,  ia  this 
direction,  secures  speedy  returns. 

The  American  Pomological  Society  was 
established  in  1848,  and  since  then  kindred 
societies  have  been  established  in  several  of 
tlie  states,  and  ai-e  exerting  do  small  degree 
of  influence.  It  is  scarcely  thirty-five  ycai-s 
since  two  or  three  small  nurseries  in  the 
vicinity  of  our  large  cities,  occppying  not 
over  five  hundred  acres  in  the  whole  conn- 
try,  snpplied  tbe  wants  of  the  United  States 
oiid  the  Canadas,  Now  there  exist  more 
than  two  thousand  nurseries ;  and  in  one 
connty  of  New  York  alone — that  of  Mon- 
roe— there  are  between  five  and  six  thou- 
sand acres,  producing  every  year  more  tban 
$1,600,000  woith  of  trees;  while  there  are 
sold  every  year,  in  the  whole  country,  fiom 
fifty  to  sixty  millions  of  trees,  witli  a 
value  of  $26,000,000.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  nm'seriea  of  Onondaga,  and  the  noij 
boring  counties  of  New  York,  contain 
this  moment  at  least  eighty  millions  of  trees 
for  sale.  These  figures  give  but  an  inade- 
quate idea  of  the  actual  present  extent  of 
this  great  business  of  tlie  country,  but  tl 
are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  wide-spread 
terest  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit  among  tbe 
people. 

It  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  our  native  fruits 
are  appreciated  as  they  deserve.  Of  tbe 
tliirty-six  varieties  of  apples  recommended 
by  tne  American  Pomological  Society  for 
cultivation,  thirty  are  natives ;  of  the 
fourteen  varieties  of  plums,  ten  are 
and  so  are  more  than  half  tbe  pears  and  all 
of  the  strawberries.  It  is  not  many  years 
since  all  tbe  strawberries  in  our  markets 
grew  wUd  and  were  brougbt  from  tbe  fiel^, 
when  not  a  single  variety  had  been  produced 
by  hybridization  in  America.  Last  yeai'  a 
single  cultivator  in  Maasaobnsetts  grew  them 
at  tbe  rate  of  160  bushels  per  acre,  and  sold 
them  at  the  rate  of  $1,300  per  acre ;  while 
othera,  in  Connecticut  and  other  states,  did 
even  better  than  that,  from  seedling  varieties. 
The  fruit  crop  of  Massachusetts  was  officially 
returned  in  1845  at  $744,000;  while  in 
1855  it  amounted  to  11,300,000;  and  in 
1866  to  upward  of  $2,000,000;  and  the  in- 
crease in  many  other  parts  of  the  country 
has  been  in  a  similar  or  even  greater  propor- 
tion. In  the  fell  and  winter  of  1858-59, 
there  were  exported  from  the  port  of  Bos- 
ton alone  no  less  than  120,000  baiTels  of 
apples,  mostly  Baldwins.     The  product  of 


fruit  for  1860  was  larger,  by  200  per  cent., 
probably,  than  it  ever  was  before.  The 
two  or  three  preceding  years  were  com- 
y  bad  fruit  years,  and  in  the  mean- 
time thousands  of  young  trees  have  come 
into  bearing  which  never  bore  before. 
The  cropof  1860  was  therefore,  wondei-fully 
lai^,  and  of  unsurpassed  excellence. 

The  climate  of  tbe  sonthem  states  has 
often  been  stated  to  be  unfavorable  to  tbe 
growth  of  our  common  staple  fmits,  except 
figs,  oranges,  and  the  like  ;  but  ex- 
perience baa  shown  that  it  is  not  so.     There 
is  one  orchard  in  Mississippi  of  15,000  pear 
trees,  another  in  Georgia  of  9,600 ;  and  in 
other  sections,  where  tbe  effort  has  been 
made,  success  has  almost  invariably  attended 
It  is  true,  the  pomology  of  the  sonth  is 
many  respects  peculiar.      The   mistake 
been  in  selecting  northern  varieties,  in- 

ad  of  seedlings  of  the  south  and  other 
native  varieties,  many  of  which  are  found  to 

'  it,  and  to  be  superior  in  size,  flavor,  and 
beauty,  while  in  keeping  qualities  they  are 
not  inferior  to  good  northern  varieties. 

The  south  can,  therefore,  raise  apples  in 
large  quantities,  and  of  a  very  high  quality, 
by  the  selection  and  proper  cultivation  of 
varieties  adapted  to  ite  soil  and  climate. 
The  few  earnest  and  intelligent  pomologiata 
who  have  bad  long  expenence  there,  rank 
the  apple  aa  the  surest  and  most  reliable  of 
all  fruits  except  the  grape.  So  far,  compar- 
atively little  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
culture  of  tbe  apple  and  tbe  pear  by  the 
mass  of  soutiiern  planters  ;  partly,  no  doubt, 
from  an  impression  that  siicn  fruits  were  not 
suited  to  iJiat  locality ;  but  tbe  experience 
of  tbe  most  intelligent  horticulturists  in 
that  part  of  the  country  has,  I  think,  fully 
established  its  practicabihty,  especially  for 
the  native  southern  winter  varieties.  And 
so  of  tbe  pear.  Tery  many  of  the  favorite 
varieties  at  tbe  north  grow  and  bear  well  at 
the  south,  either  as  standards  or  dwarfs,  in 
a  deep,  mellow,  well  tilled  soil,  care  being 
taken  to  trmn  the  top  of  tbe  tree  low  and 
spreading,  so  as  to  shield  tiie  trunk  and  the 
root  from  tbe  too  fierce  rays  of  tbe  sun. 
And  as  to  the  peach,  it  is  at  home  at  the 
south,  and  grows  in  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection.  One  grower  in  that  part  of  the 
country  sends  north  from  seven  to  ten 
thousand  doOars  worth  of  peaches  every 
year  before  they  are  ripe  in  the  middle 
states. 

Now  if  such  are  known  to  be  the  results 
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of  only  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  years  of  en- 
terprise ill  this  branch  of  rural  economy, 
what  may  we  not  anticipate  when  the  vast 
number  of  young  trees  planted  in  the  mid- 
dle and  eastern  states  within  the  last  five 
years,  come  into  bearing!  If  any  one  is 
disposed  to  feel  disheartened  at  the  prospect 
of  sales,  or  fear  the  market  will  be  glutted, 
let  him  take  course  in.  the  fact  that  the  de- 
nied is  ever  on  the  increase,  not  only  from 
the  multiplication  of  consumers,  but  from 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  growing  conviction 
that  fruit  is  the  laost  healthful  food.  The 
exportation  of  fruits,  particularly  of  apj 
rapidly  increasing.     But  that  the  pve 


comparative  abundance  has  not  diminished    cent,  of  alcohol 

the  profits  of  fruit-gi'owing,  the  Fruit^Grow- 

era'    Society   of  Western  New  York  state 

through  a  committee  that  thi-ee  white  Do- 
yenne pear-trees,  owned  by  Mr.  Phinuey,  of 

Oanandaigua,  one  of   them  small,  produce 

annually  from  $50  to   $60     worth   of  fine 

fi-uit,   while   another   of    the  same  variety, 

in  the  same  place,  seventy  years  old,  has  not 

failed  of     g     d       pf     ftyyai        dhs 

averaged  tw    ty  b    h  L       y       f     tw     ty 

years,   wh   h  ha       b  11         tl      t    e 

for  $60        y  Tl  t       h      p  o- 

diiced  fo     th     N        1     k    m    k  t  $3  750 

worth  of  p  Th        i    g    t  f  the 

same   ti  1,     wn  d  by        th  d     d    I, 

yielded  1  1854  I  ah  1  wh  h  11 
for  $137 
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celebrated  as  a  fiuit-growing  region.  Fifteen 
years  ago  the  apple-trees  iu  that  state  scai-cely 
numbered  a  hundred  thousand;  now,  in 
1670,  there  are  more  than  two  million  trees 
in  bearing.  Peach-trees  then  numbered  only 
a  hundred  and  seventy  thousand;  now,  there 
are  more  than  a  million  and  a  half.  Pear- 
trees  have  increased  in  fifteen  years  fi'om  twen- 
ty thousand  to  four  hundred  thousand;  apri- 
cots fi-om  four  thousand  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  trees;  plums,  from  ten  thou- 
sand to  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand; 
and  gi'ape  vines,  from  three  hundred  thousand 
in  1855,  to  forty  millions  in  1870  1  The  num- 
ber of  vines  increased  four-fold  in  ten  years 
from  1860  to  1870,  A  popular  writer  says 
the  growth  on  the  grape  vines  the  last  year 
would  make  one  long  green  creeper  that 
would  reach  from  San  Francisco  clear  across 
the  continent,  and  then  over  the  sea  to  Eng- 
land. "Who  knows,"  says  he,  "but  what 
Englishmen  will  yet  suck  their  wines  from 


California  cellars !  At  the  rate  we  are  going 
I,  somebody  has  got  a  great  deal  of  wine- 
drinking  to  do,  to  use  up  the  California  pro- 
duction of  ten  years  hence.  But  people 
must  make  up  their  minds,  or  their  palates, 
to  like  still  wmes  that  are  at  once  fiery  and 
sweet,  if  they  intend  to  patronize  California 
vineyards,  and  rejoice  in  the  plenty  and 
cheapness  of  our  products;  for  our  grapes 
insist  on  being  sweeter  than  the  beat  grapes 
of  which  foreign  wines  are  made.  They 
contain  30  per  cent,  of  sugar  against  13 
1 1-100  per  cent,  in  foreign-grown  specimens, 
while  the  proportion  of  free  acid  is  much 
consequence,  there  is    15  per 
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double  what  is  detected  in  the  European 
light  wines,  and  nearly  as  much  as  is  con- 
tamed  in  the  stronger  ports,  sherries,  and 
Madeiras."  The  value  of  the  gi-ape  crop 
two  years  ago  (1868),  amounted  to  $5,500,- 
000,  and  it  amounts  now,  probably,  to  over 
$10,000,000. 

The  culture  of  the  vine  in  California  is  very 
,mple,  and  gives  astonishing  profits.  An  acre 
in  ordinary  calculation  is  enough  for  a  thou- 
sand vines ;  and  each  vine  in  full  bearing  wUl 
produce    a  gallon   of  wine.     The  average 
of   well-managed  vineyards   is   often  much 
leater,  and  two  or  three  gallons  to  a  vine  is 
0  uncommon  product.     A  good  man,  with 
horse  and  plough,  and  at  work  only  about 
eight  days  in  the  year,  can  tend  from  eight 
to  ten  acres  of  vines.     The  grape  flourishes 
all  parts  of  California,  but  the  counties 
of  Los  Angeles,  San  Bernardino,  and  San 
Diego  are,  perhaps,  the  most  noted,  though 
the  Napa  valley,  and  many  other  localities, 
are  about  equally  suited  to  it.     Tlie  capabili- 
ties of  the  three  counties  above  named,  for 
the  production  of  the  grape,  are  ascertained 
to  be  equal  to  100,000,000  vines,  or  more 
than  100,000,000  gallons  of  wbe  a  yearl 

About  1,3  50  vessels  leave  the  Mediterranean 
for  this  country  every  year,  loaded  with  fijjs, 
lemons,  oranges,  limes,  almonds,  and  tiie 
products  of  the  vine,  the  whole  amounting 
to  about  seven  and  a  quarter  millions  of 
dollars.  Time  will  show  that  California  can 
easily  produce  all  these  products  of  an  oqual 
quality,  and  in  abundance  sufBcient  to  sup- 
ply the  whole  country,  and  still  have  a  sur- 
plus for  her  own  consumption.  That  this 
statement  is  by  no  means  extravi^snt,  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  gi'owth  of  the 
grape  during  the  last  three  years  surpasses 
any  thing  ever  known  in  the  most  highly 
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favored  regions  of  tho  Ebiiie,  Italy,  or 
France, 

A  pear-grower  f  R  b  y  M  h  ^'o 
acre  devoted  to  th  t  t  tl  Id  1 1  e 
being  about  twenty  }     rs    I]  b  t  hi 

half  of  them  yon  i,      F  t        t     s,   th 

Bix  and  Eeurre  ]0  1  h  1  tak  mi 
than  one  hundreil  1  11       w    th       j  nd 

from  the  whole  a  th  h         1 1 

dollai'a  a  year.  A  th  p  m  t  p  r 
chard  ist    in    Bright         Mass      com  eJ 

opei-ations  in  1841       th    i^bt  tre  th 

gronnd.     He  had  1860    1 200 1     s   et 

out  in  different  years,  more  tlian  half  of  them 
eince  1854.  Since  that  time  he  has  receive  1 
from  five  to  sis  hnndred  dollars  a  year  fo 
his  crop,  and  says  that  if  he  had  confine  1 
himself  to  a  jndicions  selection  of  varieties 
his  crop  would,  then  have  brought  bim  ove 
$2,000  a  year. 

These  are,  of  coarse,  special  cases,  but  in- 
stances of  a  similar  kind  might  bo  multiplied 
almost  indefinitely,  showing  tbatwhei-e  good 
judgment  and  skill  are  used,  success  is  com- 
paratively sure.  No  otlier  oountiy  offers 
such  opportunities  to  the  scientific  pomol- 
ogist  or  to  the  farmer,  for  the  growth  of 
apples  and  pears,  and  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  supply  will  reach  the  demand  fur  many 
years  to  come. 

Nor  has  the  culture  of  the  cranberry,  and 
otlier  sn^ller  fruits, .  been  neglected.  The 
practical  cultivation  of  the  cranberiy  is  oi 
very  i*enent  date,  having  commented  on  Cape 
Cod,  where  several  hundred  acres  of  culti- 
vated plautB  are  now  in  profitable  bearing 
condition.  Its  culture  is  rapidly  extending 
to  other  parts  of  the  country,  where  suitable 
lands  exist. 

The  census  of  1840,  the  first  to  tafee  note 
of  the  estout  and  vahie  of  the  orchard  and 
garden  products  of  the  country,  made  the 
fruit  crop  of  that  year,  or  rather  of  1839,  to 
be  17,256,904,  in  addition  to  124,734  gallons 
of  doitiHstic  wine.  Tho  census  of  1 850  stated 
the  anaount  of  orchard  products  at  $7,723,- 
186,  and  221,249  gallons  of  domestic  wine; 
showing  an  increase  of  only  $466,282  in  the 
value  of  fruit,  and  96,616  gallons  of  wine. 
The  census  of  1860  reported  the  viihie  of 
orchard  products  at  $19,991,885,  and  1,627,- 
242  gallons  of  wine.  Since  1860  the  growth 
of  fruits  of  all  Idnda,  and  especially  of  tho 
grape,  strawberry,  raspberry  aud  hlackbeny, 
have  received  a  wonderful  impulse.  There 
are  not  less  than  160  million  grape  vines 
growing  la  the  United  States  iu  1870,  and 


ivine  product  of  California  alone,  in  1868, 
7  million  gallons,  and  of  the  whole  coun- 
fy  12  mini  ns 
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years  Hovey  s  Magazine  ofMofhculture  was 
the  only  peiiodical  exclusively  devoted  to 
tho  garden  and  the  orcliard,  and  that  was 
confined  chiefly  to  the  few  who  gave  their 
attention  especially  to  fi'uit  culture.  Previous 
to  the  appearance,  in  1845,  of  Downing'a 
"Fruit  and  Fruit  Ti-oes  of  America,"  Man- 
ning's "Book  of  Fruits,"  and  Eenwick'a 
"American  Orchardisfc"  were. the  only  popu- 
lar works  which  had  any  considerable  circu- 
lation, the  admirable  treatises  of  Coxe,  Prince, 
and  a  very  few  others,  being  confined  chiefly 
to  pi-ofessed  horticulturists  and  nurserymen, 
Dowuing's  work  was,  in  fact,  the  fli'st  that  had 
a  quick  aud  extensive  circulation  among  the 
people.  It  appeared  just  at  the  time  when 
the  want  of  such  a  work  began  to  be  widely 
felt;  wtiile  be  had  the  immense  advantage  of 
the  information  which  had  been  jndnsttiously 
accumulated  by  the  Massachusetts  and  the 
London  horticultural  societies,  and  hy  the 
labors  of  some  of  the  most  noted  horticultur- 
ists in  the  country,  who  had  been  constant- 
ly experimenting  and  importing  new  fruits, 
multiplying  seedlings,  and  improving  the 
nomenclature  of  varieties. 

Then  appeared  Thomas'  "American  Fruit 
Cnlturist,  a  valuable  popular  .work  after 
Dowuing's  plan,  and  Cole's  "American  Fruit 
Book,"  a  storehouse  of  valuable  information. 
These  wei'e  followed,  somewhat  later,  hy 
Elliott's  "  Western  Fruit  Growers'  Guide," 
F.  W.  Field's  "Pea  Culture,"  A.  S,  Fuller's 
excellent  little  treatises,  the  "Grape,"  tlie 
"  Small  Fruit,"  and  the  "  Strawberry  Cultu- 

•  So  lef  enlly  M  1851  b  consirieinblE  qnantilj  of  |<«r>  wete 
sctiuJly  inipucuil  Aooi  f  mncs  by  Uie  Kew  York  HiufecIioneiB. 
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rist,"  Fulton's  "Peach  Culture,"  Mohr  on 
the  "  Grape  Vine,"  Warden's  "  American  Po- 
mology," and  Du  Breuil's  "Vioeyai-d  Cul- 
ture," Flagg'a  "European  Vineyard,"  Haraz- 
thy's  "Grape  Culture  and  Wme  Making," 
Hiismann's  "  Grape  and  Wine,"  Strong's 
"  Cultivation  of  the  Grape,"  and  the  Ameri- 
can "Journal  of  Hoi-ticulture." 

From  the  progress  ia  the  cultivation  of 
fruits,  which  has  heen  styled  by  some 
poetry  of  fai'miug,  let  us  turn  to  the 


No  sooner  had  Columlins  landed 
island  of  Cuba,  in  1492,  than  a  gentlemanly 
chief  very  politely  offered  him  a  cigar.  From 
tJiat  day  to  this  the  plaut  has  grown  rapidly 
in  favor,  and  from  being  the  solace  of  the 
roaming  savage  of  America,  it  has  become  a 
lasuiy,  univereal  aa  the  habitation  of  the 
globe.  It  has  been  truly  remarked  that 
every  country  or  tribe  of  human  beings  has 
had,  from  time  immemorial,  its  own  peculiar 
narcotic,  either  aboriginal  or  im.ported,  and 
that  the  universal  instinct  of  the  human  race 
has  led,  somehow  or  other,  to  the  universal 
supply  of  this  want  or  craving ;  aa,  for  in- 
stance, tobacco  in  America  and  its  islands ; 
the  tbom  apple,  cocoa,  tobacco,  and  hemp 
in  South  America ;  hops  and  tobacco  in 
Europe;  hemp  in  Africa;  aminita,  opium, 
betel-nut,  and  tobacco  in  Asia ;  showing  that 
it  is  natural  for  man,  after  supplying  the  ne- 
cessities of  life  by  food,  to  desire  to  multiply 
his  enjoyments,  intellectual  and  animal,  and 
for  the  time  to  exalt  them;  and  we  cannot 
ascribe  so  universal  a  habit,  increasing  with 
the  growth  of  population,  to  mere  whim, 
fancy  for  self-indulgence.  It  is,  perhaps, 
necessity  imposed  by  nature,  and  second 
only  to  that  greater  necessity,  the  satisfaction 
of  the  craving  of  hunger. 

Certainly,  the  extent  to  which  it  is  culti- 
vated, occupying  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
bfflt  arable  lands  of  some  countries,  which 
are  equally  adapted  to  wheat ;  its  great  im- 
portance in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  and 
the  variety  of    ways  in  which  it  is    em- 
ployed to  gratify  the  senses,  present  a  strik- 
ing feature  in  the  history  of  the  human  race. 
"  Thy  quiet  spirit  lulls  the  lab'ring  brain, 
Lures  back  to  thought  the  flighls  of  vacant  mirth, 
ConaoleB  tlie  mourner,  soothes  the  couch  of  pain, 
And.  brestliea  contentmeut  round  the  humble  hearth ; 
Wliile  savage  warriors,  soften'd  by  thy  breath, 
Uubiud  the  captive  hate  bad  doom'd  to  death." 

It  has  steadily  pushed  its  way  in  the  face 


of  every  opposition  which  ridicule,  prejudice, 
legislative  prohibition,  threats  of  excommu- 
nication, and  every  conceivable  persecution 
could  bring  against  it,  simply  because  nature 
demanded  its  use  in  some  form  or  other. 
The  celebrated  Locke  took  a  more  rational 
ew,  and  said,  "  Bread  or  tobacco  may  be 
iglected,  but  reason  at  fii'st   recommends 
their  trial,  and  custom  makes  them  pleasant." 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  "the  most  high  and 
mightie  prince,"  James  I.,  by  the  grace  of 
God  king  of  Great  Britain,  "  a  slave  to  vices 
which  could  not  fail  to  make  him  an  object 
of  disgust,"  took  a  different  view  of  theprev- 
alent  practice,  and  wrote  a  "Counterblaate  to 
Tobacco,"  stigmatizing  its  use  as  "  A  custom 
loathsome  to  the  eye,  hateful  to  the  nose, 
harmful  to  the  brain,  dangerous  to  the  lungs, 
the  black,    slinking    fume  thereof 
nearest  resembling  the  horrible  Stygian  smoke 
of  the  pit  tJiat  is  bottomless."     Everything 
which  is  really  and  truly  founded  in  nature 
and     reason,    however    mysteriously,    will 
ultimately  prevail,  whoever  sets  himself  ap 
to  oppose  it ;  and  the  progress  of  the  culture 
and  use  of  this  plant  is  an  instance  of  it. 
King  James  wrote   in    1616,  and  in  1634 
Pope  TJrban  VIII,  published  a  decree  of  ex- 
communication  against  all  in   the   church 
who  tooksnuff;  and  in  1634  smoking  tobacco 
was  prohibited  in  Russia  under  penalty  of 
having  the  nose  cut  off;  and  in  Transylvania 
the  penalty  for  growing  this  plant  was  a  con- 
fiscation of  the  farmer's  whole  property ;  and 
even,  so  recently  as  I7l9  the  senate  of  Stras- 
burg   forbade   the    cultivation    of  it,   from 
the  fear  of  its  diminishing  the  culture  of 
com.     But  "they  manage  things  better  in 
France,"  and  the  far-sighted  Eichelieu  im- 
posed upon  it  a  duty,  very  small  at  first, 
which  continued  till  1674,  when  the  govern- 
ment of  Louis  XIV.  increased  the  duty,  and 
made  the  culture  and  trade   in  tobacco   a 
monopoly,  and  granted  it  to  an  individual 
for  six  years,  in  consideration  of  the  payment 
totbe  government  of  the  lai^e  sum  of  $146,- 
000.  Inl730the  consideration  was  increased 
morethanlOOpercent.,andinl771itamountr 
ed  to  15,500,000  a  year.     In  1844  the  rev- 
enue from  tobacco  alone  yielded  the  French 
government  the  enormous  sum  of  $20,000,- 
000,  and  it  has  since  constantly  increased  on 
an  average  from  half  a  million  to  a  million 
dollars  a  year.     So  much  for  Kichelieu;  and 
it  must  be  admitted,  even  by  the  most  prej- 
udiced opponents  of  tobacco,  that  this  policy 
,  was  more  sensible  than  that  of  bis  neighboi's 
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wlio  mutilated,  and  some  of  wliom  cut  off 
the  heads  of  all  smokers. 

The  English  first  saw  it  cultivated,  and 
smoked  in  clay  pipes,  by  the  Lidians  of  Yir- 
cinia,  in  1585,  and  it  was  probably  intro- 
duced into  England  by  Raleigh,  as  early  as 
1586.  In  1615,  tl»e  gardens,  fields,  and 
streets  of  Jamestown,  Virginia,  were  planted 
with  tobacco,  and  it  became  not  only  the 
great  staple,  but,  according  to  Bancroft,  the 
chief  currency  of  the  colony,  and  in  1622 
the  product  was  60,000  pounds.  During 
the  next  twenty  years  it  doubled j  and 
amounted  to  130,000  pounds,  and  since 
1689  the  produce  of  Virginia  alone  has  in- 
crea-sed  to  twice  as  many  millions  of  pounds. 
The  introduction  of  tobacco  culture  into 
the  Dutch  colony  of  New  York  took  place 
as  early  as  1646,  and  it  sold  then  at  forty 
cents  a  pound.  The  "Company  of  the 
West"  introduced  it  into  Louisiana  in  1V18. 
Previous  to  the  revolutionary  war  its  culture 
had  extended  into  Maryland,  the  Carolinas, 
Georgia,  and  Louisiana,  and  nearly  all  Europe 
was,  at  that  time,  supplied  fi-om  the  Ameri- 
can colonies.  Since  that  time  the  cultiva- 
tion has  greatly  extended  in  this  country, 
not  only  into  new  states  and  territories,  but 
in  the  aggregate  am.ount  raised.  The  quan- 
tity exported  has  also  very  laigely  increased. 
Tlie  amount  consumed  in  Great  Britain  alone 
exceeds  35,000,000pounds,  and  that,  too,  with 
a  duty  of  about  seventy-five  cents  a  pound. 

The  annual  export  from  the  colonies  for 
ten  yeare  previous  to  1709  was  28,868,666 
pounds.  From  1744  to  1776  the  exports 
of  tobaeco  averaged  40,000,000  pounds 
a  year.  The  tobacco  exported  from  Vir- 
ginia in  1758  is  said  to  have  been  no  less 
Sian  75,000  hogsheads,  and  from  that  time 
till  the  Eevolution,  the  amount  avera^d 
65,000  hogsheads  a  year.  About  30,000 
hogsheads  were  shipped  from  City  Point,  in 
Virginia,  in  1791,  and  in  1795  tie  amount 
foil  to  9,475  hogslieads.  There  were  export- 
ed from  North  Carolina  100  hogsheads  in 
1753,  while  from  Georgia,  in  1722,  there 
were  shipped  176,733  hogsheads.  South 
Carolina  exported  2,680  hogsheads  in  1783, 
and  4,394  in  1795.  The  quantity  exported 
from  Philadelphia  in  1706  was  3,437  ' 
heads. 

According  to   the   census   of  1840,   the 
amount  raised  in  the  United  States 
163,319  pounds.     The  census  of  1850  re- 
turned but  199,752,655  pounds,  showing  a 
decrease  of  19,410,664  pounds.   The  census 


of  laeo  returned  434,200,461  pounds,  or 
nearly  double  that  of  1850,  which  was,  it  is 
true,  based  on  the  crop  of  a  very  bad  year. 
No  crop  since  1859  has  equaled  that  in 
quantity,  the  yield  of  1868  being  estimated 
at  320,982,000.  pounds,  aiid  that  of  1869  at 
not  much  over  260  million  pounds.  The 
crop  is  liable  to  many  casualties— to  damage 
by  insects,  hail,  drought,  frosts,  or  an  other- 
wise bad  season  at  harvesting.  So  great  is 
the  demand  for  home  consumption  and  for 
foreign  exportation,  that  the  profits  of  tobac- 
co are  usually  very  great,  operating  as  a 
constant  stimulus  to  a  more  extended  culture. 
Of  the  amount  returned  by  the  census  of 
1860,  Virginia  raised  123,968,312  pounds, 
and  Kentucky  108,126,840  pounds,  making, 
together,  more  than  half  of  sSl  that  was  raised 
in  the  United  States.  But  for  some  years 
past  the  use  of  gtiano  baa  become  more  ex- 
tensive than  it  was  previously,  and  the  yield 
of  this  ravenous  crop  on  lands  said  to  have  be- 
come exhausted  from  long-continued  culture, 
has  been  greatly  enlarged  ia  consequence. 
Its  cultivatmnhas,  also,  been  extending  north- 
ward, and  the  produce  of  Connecticut  and 
Massaehusetts,  in  1 S60,  was  over  nine  million 
pounds.  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Mis- 
souri, Maryland,  and  Ohio  were  the  other  im- 
portant tobacco  states,  in  1860  producing 
185  million  of  pounds. 

Tobacco  is  usually  called  an  exhausting 
crop.  This  depends  very  much  upon  the 
kind  and  quantity  of  manure  used.  If  the 
mineral  constituents  taken  from  the  soil,  and 
represented  in  the  ash  of  the  plant,  ai-o  sup- 
plied by  judicious  cultivation,  there  is  little 
difficulty  m  cultivating  and  producing  large 
crops,  and  it  ia  a  common  remai-k  of  the 
best  farmers  along  the  Connecticut  river,  tliat 
wheat  or  any  other  crop  will  follow  tobacco, 
■etter.than  most  other  ci'ops,  for  the 
that  the  high  manuring  for  tobacco 
the  land  in  good  heait.  But  the 
Yii^inia  cultivated  it  for  many 
years  in  succession  on  the  same  lands,  with- 
out supplying  a  sufficiency  of  manure.  The 
land,  oi^  course,  must  feel  the  loss  in  time, 
and  the  yield,  previous  to  the  introduction  of 
guano,  had  dwindled  down  in  minj  locali 
ties  so  as  not  to  pay  the  piodncei  E^eiy 
ton  of  tobacco  perfectlj  dncd  cariies  oft 
some  thiee  or  four  hundied  weight  of  these 
most  important  mineral  sub-^tanies  and  it 
should  be  the  aim  of  the  famiT  to  supply 
them  hbeially,  if  he  e\pects  a  liberal  lewaid 
in  an  abundant  harvest. 
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Tlie    geogrnphical    distribution     of    the 

Ei'oduut,  the  amount  of  wiiioh  has  already 
een  stated,  was  nearly  as  follows;  The 
soutli  raised  242,077,957  pounds,  valued  at 
$36,S1],693.  Iha  west  vwsed  173,768,- 
787  pounds,  valned  at  $25,962,718  The 
north  i-aised  18,362,098  pounds  valued  at 
$3,754,314. 

la  this  connection,  it  would  be  a  matter 
of  no  small  interest  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
the  number  of  hands  the  cultivation,  curing, 
and  the  various  processes  of  manufacture 
give  employment  to.  It  is,  unquestionably, 
very  large  in  this  country,  but  the  census 
does  not  appear  to  state  it.  In  the  city  of 
Hamburg  (Germany)  alone,  this  manufac- 
ture gives  employment  io  upward  of  10,- 
000  persons,  and  it  supplies  150,000,000 
cigars  a  year,  with  a  vdue  of  $2,000,000 
— a  matter  of  no  small  imports 
burg  impoila  from  Havana  and  Manilla 
about  18,0(»0,000  cigars  a  year;  and, 
with  its  own  production,  the  aggregate 
number  is  163,000,000  cigars.  153,000,- 
000  of  tidese  are  exported,  and  the  re- 
mainder, or  15,000,000,  are  consumed  in 
that  city;  giving  40,000  as  the  daily  con- 
Bumption,  in  a  population  of  45,000  male 
adults.  The  consumption  of  tobacco  in 
England  in  1831,  with  a  population  of  21,- 
282,9150,  waanoless  than  15,598,152  pounds, 
or  12  ounces  per  head  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion. In  1831,  with  a  population  of  24,- 
410,439,  the  consumption  reached  19,533,- 
841  pounds,  or  13  ounces  per  head. 
1841,  with  a  population  of  27,019,672,  the 
consumption  was  32,309,360  poun(^  or  13i 
ouuces  per  bead.  And  in  1861,  popular 
tion  27, 453, 693, the  consumption  of  tobacco 
was  28,063,841  pounds,  or  17  ounces  per 
head,  showing  a  steady  increase.  In  Fi'ance 
the  consumption  amounts  to  18i  ounces  per 
head,  nearly  half  of  which  b  in  the  form 
of  snufF.  The  consumption  of  Denmark,  in 
1848,  amounted  to  70  ounces  per  head,  or 
4J  pounds.  In  Belgium,  it  averages  at  the 
present  time  about  78i  ounces  per  head. 
The  average  consumption  of  tobacco  by  the 
whole  human  race  of  1,250,000,000,  is  70 
ounces  a  head,  the  quantity  consumed  being 
3,734,375  tons,  or  5,468,750,000  pounds. 
"  The  annual  production  of  tobacco  weighs 
as  much,"  aays  a  popular  writer  on  this  sub- 

{'ect,  "as  the  wheat  consumed  by  ten  mil- 
Lons  of  Englishmen;  and  its  money  value 
is  as  great  as  that  of  all  the  wheat 
ia  Great  Eritdu." 


But  as  it  is  estimated  that  the  earth  is 
capable  of  supporting  a  thousand  times 
people  than  at  present  exist,  the  large 
imption  of  this  plant  need  not  alai-m 
those  who  eschew  it,  especially  as  the  con- 
sumption of  tea  and  coffee,  thought  by  some 
to  be  equally  deleterious,  is  even  greater  and 


That  the  lands  of  "Virginia  should  have 
^come  impoverished  from  longKiontinued 
cropping,  without  a  supply  of  manure,  is  not 
a  matter  of  surprise,  when  we  consider  the 
length  of  time  in  which  that  process  was 
going  on,  and  that,  instead  of  consuming 
the  product  on  the  ground,  or  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, it  was  mostly  exported  for  con- 
sumption to  foreign  countries ;  but  it  is  not 
the  fact  that  the  soils,  now  said  to  be  im- 
poverished, were  ever  so  rich  as  the  prairies 
and  river  bottoms  of  many  sections  of  the 
it,  with  which  they  are  so  often  compai-ed. 
Still,  the  tendency  of  farming* in  a  spai-se 
population  is  to  deterioration,  from  the  very 
fact  that  the  bult  of  farm  produce  must  be 
sent  off  the  farm  in  exchange  for  other  com- 
modities. The  most  profitable  farming,  ia 
the  long  run,  is  that  which  combines  vaiious 
kinds  of  produce,  a  considerable  proper- 
tion  of  which  must  of  necessity  be  coa- 
snmed  on  the  farm  itself,  or  at  least  near 
Where  the  population  is  sparse, 
and  there  is  no  demand  at  home  for  farm 
produce,  the  fiirmer  is  compelled  to  raise 
such  articles  as  will  bear  distant  transportar 
tion,  and  follow  this  course  year  after  year. 
He  cannot,  if  he  would,  grow  the  articles 
which  would  be  the  least  exhaustmg  to  his 
land.  The  Virginia  tobacco  planter  of  the 
last  century  and  the  early  pai't  of  the 
present,  bad  no  means  of  restoring  the  fer- 
tility of  his  soils  by  supplying  the  vast 
amount  of  mineral  constituents  which  the 
constant  cropping  and  removal  by  transpor- 
tation took  away  from  his  farm.  He  could 
not,  or  would  not  keep  much  stock  to  sup- 
ply sufficient  manure ;  and  if  he  kept  stock, 
the  winters  were  mild,  and  they  were  never 
housed  and  so  managed  as  to  produce  much 
manure.  Cattle  allowed  constantly  to  run 
at  large,  and  browse  in  the  woods  summer 
and  winter,  would  do  little  to  prevent  the 
deterioration  of  the  soil.  It  would  have 
been  better  for  the  land  if  the  planter  had 
been  obliged  to  cultivate  and  cut  grasses 
for  winter  fodder,  and  then  keep  up  his 
stock  to  consume  it.  The  Belgian  proverb 
la  everywhere  true :  "  No  grass,  no  cattle ; 
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The  worst  effect  of  a  system  of  exchange 
of  agncultural  products  with  other  nations, 
by  which  we  receive  their  manufactured 
goods,  which  possess  great  value  in  propor- 
tion to  their  hulk  and  the  raw  matenal  con- 
sumed in  them,  is  thatwe  send  off  annually  to 
them  thousands  of  tons  of  the  highest  fer- 
tilizing elements,  which  nature  requu'es 
should  he  again  returned  to  the  land  in  the 
foi-m  of  manure.  But  we  are  sending  off 
$35,000,000  worth  of  breadstuffs,  and  other 
products,  lite  tobacco,  in  addition,  which  in 
themselves  must  of  necessity  draw  largely 
upon  the  fertility  of  the  sofl,  while  we  do 
not  pretend  to  mate  an  adequate  return  of 
fertilizing  substances  to  it. 

Other  nations,  lite  England,  for  instance, 
importing  thirty  millions  worth  of  bread- 
stuffe,  have  the  benefit  of  their  consump- 
tion, in  addition  to  which  they  are  constantly 
importing  manures  of  every  description. 
"While  we  are  constantly,  and  without  stint, 
shipping  ofi"  a  continual  stveaia  of  the  most 
valuable  manures  concentrated  in  the  form  of 
our  cotton,  our  tobacco,  our  wheat,  and  In- 
dian com,  they,  with  ceaseless  care,  are  hns- 
banding  the  fertility  which  these  naturally 
cany  along  with  them,  and  adding  vast 
quantities  of  guano,  bones,  phosphates,  etc. 
They  reap  the  narvest  in  soils  growing  richer 
and  richer.  We  may  mate  individual  profits, 
which  go,  for  the  moat  part,  into  the  hands 
of  middle  men,  and  leave  our  farms  to  reap 


3  always  been,  and  always  will  be,  to 
ish  the  nation  that  does  it,  unless  there 
e  and  forethought  enough  to  import 
amount  of  fertilizing  substances  equal  to 
what  we  send  away ;  and  this  cannot  be. 
The  farmer  himself  does  not  want  it  so.  If 
he  sends  wheat  enough  to  half  feed  a  foreign 
mechanic  or  operative  in  the  city  of  Sheffield 
or  Manchester,  he  would  infinitely  rather 
sell  him  enough  to  feed  him  in  full  nearer 
home  ;  and  it  would  be  better  for  him  and 
for  the  nation  to  have  it  so. 


Of  the  crops  which  still  remain  to  bo  men- 
tioned, and  which  help  mate  up  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  products  of  American  agricm- 
tnre,  that  of  the  hop  forms  no  unimportant 
item,  since,  besides  the  quantity  required  for 
export,  which,  to  be  sure,  is  not  veiy  li 


it  enters  more  or  less  into  the  consumption 
of  almost  every  family  in  the  country. 

This  plant,  lite  many  others,  dates  its  in- 
troduction to  this  country  almost  bact  to  its 
first  settlement ;  for  we  read  in  the  records 
of  the  colony  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  that 
"hop  rootes"  were  ordered  by  the  governor 
and  company  as  early  as  1628  or  1629,  and 
'^  rh  it  was  for  many  years  cultivated  only 
very  limited  scale  for  family  consump- 
tion, yet  no  doubt  it  has  continued  as  one  of 
the  cultivated  plants  of  the  country  from 
that  day  to  this.  It  was  introduced  and  cul- 
tivated by  the  Dutch  colony  of  New  Yort 
as  early  as  1646,  and  it  is  triown  to  have 
been  brought  into  Virginia  previous  to  1648. 
In  1657  its  culture  was  encouraged  by  legis- 
ive  enactments. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
the  amount  cultivated  in  New  England  was 
itremely  limited.  Thirty  thousand  pounds, 
perhaps,  comprised  the  entire  crop  of  that 
section,  increasing  some  years  to  fifty  thou- 
sand. The  mode  of  nieting  and  drying  was 
objectionable  and  defective.  The  hops  a  ere 
picked  b  clusters,  with  the  stems  and  leaves 
often  thrown  in ;  while  the  drying  was  uni- 
vci-sally  done  with  wood,  and  when  taten 
from  the  tiln  they  were  "  brown  as  a  leg  of 
bacon  and  about  as  much  smoted." 

The  first  use  of  charcoal  for  drying  hops 
in  this  country  was  probably  in  1791,  when 
it  was  tried,  only  on  a  very  limited  scale,  at 
the  suggestion  of  a  Scotch  brewer,  and  pro- 
duced '£e  most  beautiful  tiln  of  hops  that 
had  ever  been  dried  in  America.  It  was 
owing  to  this  improvement  in  the  picting 
and  drying  that  the  demand  for  the  article 
rapidly  increased,  soon  doubled  and  tripled, 
and  slips  or  cuttings  to  form  new  plantations 
le  to  exorbitant  prices.  It  had  been 
-eraal  custom,  previous  to  that  time, 
to  pact  the  hops  ia  round  bags,  without  any 
uniformity  in  length  or  wze,  and  they  were 
trodden  down  witit  the  feet  in  a  rude  man- 
ner. The  consequence  was  that  the  tops 
were  bruised  and  broken,  causing  great  loss 
in  the  strength  and  value  of  the  hops  by 
evaporation  of  the  essential  juices  of  tjie 
plant,  its  most  valuable  properties,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  impossibility  of  packing  closely 
for  transportation.  The  use  of  square  bales 
was  introduced  in  170V,  or  the  year  after, 
and  the  use  of  screws  in  packing  was  then 
commenced.  The  superiority  of  this  mode 
soon  became  so  apparent,  that  it  was  gener- 
ally adopted  not  long  afi*r.     Previous  t*>  this 
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time,  also,  difBcultJes  not  unfrequently  arose 
lietwoeii  mereliants,  from  the  fact  that  old 
and  refuse  hops  were  found  mixed  in  with 
the  good  ones,  while  no  proper  distinction 
was  made  between  the  different  grades  or 
qualities.  Vexatious  lawsuits  sometimes  re- 
salted  from  these  circumstances,  and  the 
price  of  ^ood  hops. was  naturally  lower  tliaii 
it  otherwise  would  have  been.  The  legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts,  to  remedy  these  evils 
BO  far  aa  they  existed  in  that  section  of  the 
country,  created  the  office  of  inspector- 
general  of  hops  in  *he  year  1806.  It  was 
the  first  movement  of  the  Mnd  in  the  coun- 
try, and,  80  far  as  I  am  informed,  the  first 
of  the  kind  in  the  world. 

But  there  were  no  precedents  for  classify- 
ing hops,  and  some  system  was  to  be  adopt- 
e£  Some  hop  dealers  and  many  hop  grow- 
ers were  ojy>oaed  to  a  high  standard  of  in- 
spection. Many  difficulties  of  a  personal 
nature  had  to  be  encountered ;  but,  owing  to 
the  conscientious  use  of  the  "  fiiist-sort" 
brand,  the  tops  raised  in  that  part  of  the 
country  soon  became  noted  as  the  best  by 
far  in  the  United  States.  By  adopting  a 
high  standai-d  of  inspection,  the  growers 
were  soon  brouglit  to  improve  their  Bops,  in 
order  to  brmg  them  up  to  the  "first  sort," 
and  this  becoming  known  in  Europe,  those 
who  sent  orders  from  there  required  hops  of 
Massachusetts  inspection,  which  consequently 
brought  a  cent  or  two  on  a  pound,  more  than 
those  of  any  other  state.  The  piice  of  hops  va- 
ries with  the  English  demand,  whicb  depends 
entirely  on  the  crop  there.  This  has  led  to  e 
remarkable  fiuctuation  in  prices.  Theaverf^e 
prices  per  pound  for  20  years — 1849-69 — 
■were,  in  gold,  41  cents,  33,  28,  34,  30,  7, 
8,  1,  13,  15,  19,  25,  20,  17,  23,  22,  42, 
45,  45,  15  cents.  The  export  of  hops  have 
been  equally  irregular.  In  1850,  1,375,455 
pomids  were  exported;  in  1851,  110,360; 
in  1854,  260,026;  in  1855,  4,021,816,  in 
1860,  373,257;  in  1861,  8,835,837;  inl863. 
8,864,081;  in  1864,  .6,851,165  ;  in  1865, 
3,662,734;  in  1867,  1,001,603;  in  1868, 
532,038.  The  value  of  the  export  of  1863, 
the  largest  ever  made,  was  $1,733,265.  ;In 
1840  the  entire  hop  crop  was  1,238,502 
pounds;  in  1850,  3,497,039  pounds,  of  which 
2,536,299  pounds  were  raised  in  New  York, 
and  705,912  pounds  in  the  New  England 
hop  district  which  comprised  parts  of  Ver- 
mont, New  Hampshire,  Maine,  and  Massa- 
chusetts, leaving  but  253,000  pounds  for  the 
rest  of  the  country.     In  1860,  the  prodi 


tion   had   risen   to    10,901,996    pounds,  of 

which  9,671.931  pounds  were  grown  in  New 

York,  mostly  in  six  central  counties,  and 

' "  3,395  pounds  in  the  New  England  district, 

ving  only  836,670  pounds  for  the  other 

tes,  of  which,  Wisconsin  had  135,687  lbs. 

In  1863,  the  crop  exceeded  16  million  pounds, 

and  1863,  was  about  18,000,000  pounds. 

Since  then  the  blkht  and  aphis  or  hop-louse 

have  reduced  it.    In  1866-67  and '68  the  Wis- 

in  hop-growers  sent  large  quantities  to 

market.     The  entire  fiulnre  of  the  English 

crop  is  the  only  thing  which  would  make  a 

crop   of  twenty  million  pounds  profitable. 


Like  most  of  the  crops  already  mentioned, 
both  flax  and  hemp  were  introduced  into  the 
colonies  very  soon  after  the  settlement  of  the 
country.  Flax  was  taken  to  Holland  from 
the  Dutch  settlement  of  Manhattan  Island, 
or  New  York,  as  early  as  1636.  The  gov- 
ernor and  company  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay,  in  New  England,  also  ordered  both 
flax  and  hemp  seed  in  1628,  if  not,  indeed, 
as  was  probably  the  case,  at  an  earlier  date. 
Hemp  was  very  soon  abandoned,  as  the  land 
was  not  found  strong  enough  for  it. 

Hemp  and  flax  were  raised  in  Virginia 
prior  to  the  year  1648,  as  we  read  of  their  be- 
ing woven  and  spun  there;  and  bounties 
were  offered  for  the  culture  of  hemp  in  1651, 
and  of  flax  in  1667  ;  but  the  culture  fell  off 
as  soon  as  the  bounties  were  discontinued. 

But  flax  was  pretty  generally  cultivated  in 
'  small  quantities  for  home  consumption,  in 
paints  of  the  country.     It  was  not  only 
raised,  but  manufactured  at  home,  and  form- 
most  important  article  in  the  domestic 
economy  of  the  days  of  homespun.    In  1745, 
Irish  emigrants  arrived  in  Massachu- 
and  established  an  improved  mode  of 
manufacturing  linen  and  other  "spinnings 
and  they  met  with   some   success, 
rtories  were   established    in    Salem, 
Mass.,  for  making    sail-cloth,   as  early   as 
1790. 

lu  1751  no  less  than  14,000  pounds  of 
hemp  were  exported  from  New  Jersey,  and 
the  next  year,  1753,  the  amount  of  flax- 
seed exported  from  Philadelphia  was  70,- 
000  bushels.  This  amount  i-ose,  in  1767, 
to  84,658  bushels;  and  in  1771  to  110,- 
412  bushels.  New  York  exported  13,528 
hogsheads  of  this  seed  in  the  year  1765. 
The  total  amount  exported  fi-ora  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  in  1770  was  313,612  bushels. 
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In  1791  the  tJnitod  States  exported  293,-- 
460  bushda  of  flas-seed;  in  1300  the  ex- 
port, was  289,684  bushels,  and  240,579  bush- 
els in  1810.  The  culture  of  these  crops 
grew  Tip  more  rapidly  at-  the  west,  and  ex- 
tensive factories  were  established  for  the 
manufacture  of  cordage,  bag^ng,  etc.,  in 
Louisville,  Lexington,  Frankfort,  and  other 
places -in  KeMtuGSy,  as  early  as  1810. 

According  to  the  census  of  1840,  about  97,- 
251  tons  of  flax  and  hemp  were  raised.  In 
18i)0  tlie  two  products  were  returned  separa- 
tely as  34,871  tons  of  hemp,  7,709,678 
pounds  of  flax,  and  S62,812  bushels  of  flax- 
seed. In  1800  the  production  of  hemp  had 
more  than  doubled,  73,493  totia  being  report- 
ed; bntflaxhadfallenoff  nearly  one  half,  only 
4,720,14s  pounds  being  produoed,  and  flax- 
seed had  remained  nearly  stationary,  566,867 
bushels  being  reported.  The  great  obstacle 
to  flax  culture  was  the  want  of  some  simple 
and  effective  machinery  for  scutching  and 
brealiing  it.  Early  in  the  war  the  demand 
for  flax-tow,  and  £>r  linseed  oil  and  cakes, 
and  the  invention  of  several  flax-braki 
to  a  great  increase  in  this  crop,  and  for  two 
or  three  years  the  production  of  flax  and  flax- 
tow  was  over  ten  million  pounds,  and  of 
flax-seed  over  2,500  miilion  baahels.  Thi 
flax-seed  has  remained  at  that  point,  but 
both  flax  and  hemp  have  gone  bacK,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  large  importations  of  jute. 
JTew  York  produces  nearly  one-third  ot  the 
flax  grown  in  the  counti'y.  Oliio,  Kentucky, 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina,  and 
ToBuessee  are  the  otber  principal  flax  states. 

THE   CULTUliE   OF   SILK 

The  eultn  ition  an  1  man  ifai^ture  of  silk 
has  never  bten  extensivdy  earned 
this  country  tho  igh  mtrodu^'e  I  at  a  veiy 
early  date — as  eaily  m  fiict  as  the  first  set^ 
tlement  of  Vnginia.  James  I  showed  a  de- 
sire to  iavor  this  branch  of  industiy,  equaled 
only  by  his  antipathy  to  the  growth  of  to- 
bacco. It  did  not  succeed  at  first,  however, 
and  in  1651  another  spasmodic  effort  was 
made  to  revive  it,  bnt  it  was  to  little  effect, 
and  it  never  prospered  there. 

Silk  culture  was  commenced  in  Louisiana 
by  the  Company  of  the  "West,  in  1718.  It 
was  introduced  into  Georgia  in  1732.  A 
special  act  of  Parliament  was  required  to 
keep  op  the  interest  in  it,  la  1749,  exempt- 
ing tho  producer  fi-om  paying  duties,  etc. 

Connecticut  began  the  raising  of  silk  in 
1760,  and  in  1783  the  legislature   of  that 


state  passed  an  act,  granting  a  bounty  on 
mulberry  trees  and  the  production  of  silk. 

Even  under  the  enconragement  of  the  gov- 
ernment, all  the  raw  silk  Georgia  could  ex- 
port in  1750  was  118  pounds;  in  1765  it 
was  only  138  pounds ;  in  1770,  290  pounds. 
Tlie  census  of  1840  returned  the  amount  of 
cocoons  at  61,562  ponnds;  and  this 
quantity  had  fallen  off  in  1850  to  10,843 
pounds.  In  I860  only  11,944  pounds  of 
cocoons  were  reported ;  bnt  since  that  time 
California  as  well  as  some  of  the  southei-n 
,  have  become  interested  in  silk-grow- 
ing. The  production  of  silk  cocoons  in  Cali- 
fornia in  1870  is  estimated  at'  40  million 
cocoons,  or  about  35,000  pounds,  beside  silk 
worm's  eggs  of  the  value  of  nearly  8  million 

BEE    CULTURE. 

The  prodwction  of  honey  and  the  man- 
agement of  bees  receives  comparatively  lit- 
tfc  attention  in  this  country.  So  little,  in- 
deed, as  hardly  to  he  -worthy  of  mention 
among  the  products  of  our  national  sgi'ioul- 
ture;  and  yet  they  form  an  important  item 
in  the  domestic  economy  of  many  a  house- 
hold, and  ought  to  i-eoeive  all  the  attention 
they  deserve. 

The  amount  of  beeswax  and  honey  re- 
turned by  the  ceusus  of  1850  was  14,853,- 
790  pounds.  In  1860,  1,822,787  pounds  of 
wax  and  23,366,357  pounds  of  honey  were 
produced,  an  increase  of  70  per  cent.  In 
1868  a  careful  inquiiy  made  by  the  agricnl-- 
tural  dcpai-tmeiit  indicated  the  production  of 
ahoQt  44  million  pounds  of  honey,  worth  not 
less  than  1 1  million  dollars,  and  about 
2,200,000  punds  of  wax,  worth  $660,000. 
Ohio  and  New  York  take  the  lead  and  North 
Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Georgia, 
Iowa,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri 
are  lai'gely  engaged  in  bee-keeping, 

POTJLTBT  AND    EGGS. 

The  value  of  the  poultry  kept  in  tlie  Unit- 
ed States,  and  the  pioduction  of  eggs,  con- 
stitutes a  much  larger  item  of  onr  agricul- 
tural economy  than  is  generally  supposed. 
The  value  of  poultry,  according  to  tlie  census 
of  1840,  was  no  less  than  $12,176,170.  This 
sum,  great  as  it  appears,  has  been  increased 
to  over  sixty  millions  of  dollars.  The  city  of 
New  York  alone,  pays  about  four  millions 
of  dollars  a  year  for  eggs.  And  so  the  other 
lai'ge  cities  requiie  a  supply  in  proportion. 

The  keeping  of  poultry,  therefore,  is  by 
no  means  an  insignificant  item  in  the  prod- 
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ucts  of  our  agriculture,  tliough  fpi;  some 
reason  or  other  the  censuses  of  1850  and 
1800  failed  to  take  cognizance  of  it, 

It  is  doubtful  whetlier  the  introduction  of 
foreign  varieties  of  fowls  effected  an  im- 
pi-ovcment  in  tho  common  stock  of  the 
country.  The  nnraber  of  fowls  was  increased, 
but  the  product  of  e^s,  was  not,  materially. 

Witlim  the  decade  1860-1870,  great  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  poultry  farming  on 
a  lai-ge  scale.  The  fowls,  including  hens, 
turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  and  guinea  fowls,  are 
kept  in  largo  numbers,  hatched  artificially, 
stimulated  to  lay  by  suitable  food,  and  fat- 
tened scientifically  for  market,  to  which  tliey 
are  sent  at  the  propor  season,  carefully 
packed.  Ohio  and  New  York  have  many  of 
these  cMoken  factories. 

THE    LUMBER    BUSKTESB, 

The  growth  and  preparation  of  lumber 
does  not,  perhaps,  come  strictly  with'n  the 
range  of  what  is  understood  by  t^ricaltui'al 
products.  But  the  primary  operations  in- 
volved are  to  a  large  extent  undertaken  by 
farmers,  as  a  part  fit  winter's  work,  and 
lumber  forms  no  unimportant  item  in  the 
clearing  up  and  tbe  preparation  of  land  for 
tillaffe.  It  is,  therefore,  proper  enough  to 
allude  to  it  in  connection  with  the  progress 
of  our  agriculture. 

Yolney  represented  the  surface  of  this 
country  as  one  vast  forest,  diversified,  oc- 
casionally, by  cultivated  intervals.  Since  his 
time  the  woodman's  axe,  guided  by  a  ruth- 
less hand,  has  reversed  the  picture  to  some 
extent,  bat  still  the  number  and  variety 
of  our  forest  trees  abundantly  testify  the 
bounty  of  nature. 

Originally,  indeed,  an  almost  unbroken 
forest  covered  a  large  proportion,  not  only 
of  this  country,  but  of  the  whole  continent. 
The  Indian  tribes  were  far  less  populous 
than  is  generally  supposed;  and  if  we  escopt 
the  prairie  lands  of  tie  valley  of  the  Missb- 
sippi,  but  a  small  portion  of  the  sm-face 
of  our  present  territory  waa  destitute  of 
timber  trees. 

"  Then  all  this  youthful  paradise  around, 
And  all  the  broad  and  boundless  mainland,  lay 

Cooled  by  the  interminable  wood,  that  frowned 
O'er  niouot  and  Tale,  where  never  summer  re 
Glanced  till  the  stroi^  tornado  broke  its  w^ 

Tlirough  the  gray  giants  of  tbe  eylvan  wQd; 
Tet  many  a  sheltered  glade,  with  blossoms  gay, 

Beiieath  the  showering  sky  and  sunshine  mild, 

"Within  the   shaggy  arms   of   that  dark   furest 
smiled." 


It  was  stated  by  Michaux  that  there  were 

tbe  United  States  one  hundred  and  forty 
species  of  forest  trees  which  attain  a  greater 
height  than  thirty  feet,  while  in  France 
there  were  only  eighteen  of  the  same  de- 
scription. An  English  traveller,  writing  of 
[try,  says :  "I  was  never  tired  of 
the  forest  scenery  of  America,  although  I 
passed  through  it  from  day  to  day.  The 
endless  diversity  of  foliage  always  prevents 
it  from  being  monotonous,"  But  the  sur- 
passing beauty  which  the  forests  add  to  our 
natursd  scenery  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  solid  advantages  which  are  derived  from 
the  immense  variety,  as  well  as  the  quantity 
of  their  timber. 

The  forest  scenery  of  this  country  be- 
yond the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  from 
them  to  the  Mississippi  river,  has  been 
invaded  to  a  less  extent  than  in  the  older 
settled  portions,  and  there  are  still  vast 
tracts  remaining  uncleared.  Trees  of  a^an- 
tic  height  and  dimensions,  standing  in  the 
richest  mould,  which  has  been  accumulating 
for  ages,  and  surrounded  with  a  luxuriance 
of  vegetation  very  rarely  seen  in  the  eastern 
states,  carry  the  mind  back  to  a  period  long 
anterior  to  the  discovery  of  the  country, 
and  fill  the  beholder  with  awe  by  their 
grandeur. 

To  these  forests,  as  they  once  stood,  over 
a  large  portion  of  tie  country,  we  have  been 
indebted  for  much  of  our  growth  and  pros- 
perity as  a  nation  !  How  much  do  we  not 
owe  to  one  species  of  these  majestic  trees — 
the  white  pine?  Miebaux  observed  that 
throughout  the  northern  states,  except  in 
the  large  capitals,  seven-tenths  of  the  houses 
are  of  wood,  of  which  seven-tenths,  three- 
quarters  are  of  white  pine.  He  might  have 
said  nine-tenths  were  built  of  wood,  ai.d 
come  within  the  truth,  though  at  the  time 
he  visited  this  country,  fitliy  years  ago,  many 
houses  had  been  constructed,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, of  hard  wood. 

Tbe  new  settlers  had  to  enter  and  fell  the 
forests,  and  barn  and  clear  their  lands  as  a 
preliminary  preparation,  and  thousands  of 
acres  were  thus  brought  under  culture,  the 
timber  being  of  too  little  value  to  pay  for 
saving.  It  was  in  vmu  that  statutes  were 
passed  a  hundred  years  ago  and  more,  to 
prevent  the  cutting  of  trees  suitable  for  ship 
timber.  Private  rights  could  not  be  invaded 
in  the  colonies,  and  down  the  forests  came. 
The  value  of  the  forests  for  timber  during 
the  time  of  limited  and  scattered  population 
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was  but  little,  and  it  could  not  be  traasport- 
ed  to  great  distaoces. 

The  lumber  business,  therefore,  did  not 
grow  Bp  to  any  gi'eat  magnitude  and  im- 
portance till  a  comparatively  recent  period 
in  any  part  of  the  country.  Not,  in  fact, 
till  the  great  centres  of  population  began  to 
feel  new  life  from  our  growing  commerce, 
creating  a  more  extenave  demand  for  build- 
ing purposes,  and  for  ship-building.  When 
this  period  arrived,  after  the  war  of  1812 
and  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  lumber 
business  began  to  extend  itself  into  Maine 
and  other  re^ons  then  comparatively  un- 
settled, especially  in  the  vicinity  of  large 
streams  giving  easy  access  to  the  sea-board 
or  to  lake  navigation.  The  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding will  be  more  clearly  understood 
from  the  following  description  of  the  de- 
tails of  operations,  prepared  by  a  gentleman 
residing  in  the  Inmber  regions  of  Maine. 
The  logging  camp  is  very  much  the  same  in 
all  the  more  nortliern  secMons  of  the  United 
States,  from  the  timber  regions  of  the  St, 
Johns  to  the  pineries  of  Wisconsin,  and  a 
detail  of  the  winter  operations  of  one  wilt 
apply,  with  slight  modification,  to  them  all. 
I  loay  remark,  in  passing,  that  I  have  my- 
self lived  some  wintera  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  extensive  logging  operations 
Maine,  and,  in  fact,  been  engj^ed  in  them 
to  some  extent,  and  am  familiar  with  them. 

When  a  lumberer  has  concluded  to  !og 
on  a  particular  tiact,  the  Smt  step  is-  to  go 
with  a  part  of  his  hands  and  select  suitable 
situations  for  building  his  camps.  In  mak- 
ing this  selection,  his  object  is  to  be  neai 
as  possible  to  the  best  clumps  of  timber  he 
intends  to  haul,  and  to  the  streams  into 
■which  he  intends  to  haul  it.  He  then  pri 
ceeds  to  build  his  camps  and  to  cut  out  and 
clear  out  his  principal  roads  The  camps 
are  built  of  logs,  being  a  kind  of  log-houses. 
They  are  made  about  tliree  feet  high  on  one 
side,  and  eight  or  nine  on  the  other,  with 
a  roof  slanting  one  way.  The  roof  is  made 
of  shingles  split  out  of  greon  wood  and  laid 
upon  rafters.  The  door  is  made  ■  of  such 
boards  as  c^n  be  manufaotui-ed  out  of  a  log 
with  an  axe.  Agwnst  the  tallest  side  of  the 
camp  is  built  the  chimney— the  back  being 
foraied  by  the  wall  of  the  camp,  and  the 
sides  made  of  gi'een  logs,  piled  up  for  jams, 
about  eight  feet  apart.  The  chimney  seldom 
rises  above  the  roof  of  the  camp ;  though 
some  who   are  nice   in   their   architectural 


notions  sometimes  caiTy  it  up  two  or  three 
feet  higher.  It  is  obvious  from  the  con- 
struction that  nothing  but  the  gi-eenoess  of 
the  timber  prevents  the  camp  from  being 
burned  ap  immediately  ;  yet  the  great  fires 
that  are  kept  up  make  but  little  impression 
the  course  of  the  winter  upon  the  back 
sides  of  the  chimney.  A  case,  however, 
ppened  within  a  year  or  two,  where  a 
camp  took  fire  in  the  night  and  was  con- 
sumed, and  the  lumberers  in  it  burned  to 
death.  Probably  the  shingle  roof  had  be- 
come dry,  in  which  ease  a  spark  woald 
kindle  it,  and  the  flames  would  spread  over 
it  in  a  moment.  Parallel  to  the  lower  side 
of  the  building,  and  about  six  feet  fi'om  it, 
a  stick  of  timber  runs  on  the  ground  across 
the  camp.  The  space  between  this  and  the 
lower  wall  is  appropriated  to  the  bedding, 
the  stick  of  timber  serving  to  confine  it  m 
its  place.  The  bedding  consists  of  a  layer 
of  hemlock  boughs  spread  upon  the  g\-ound, 
and  covered  with  such  old  quilts  and  blank- 
the  tenants  can  bring  away  fi'om 
imes.  The  men  camp  down  to- 
gether, with  their  heads  to  the  wall  and 
their  feet  toward  the  fire.  Before  going  to 
bed  they  replenish  their  fire — some  two  ot 
more  of  them  being  employed  in  putting  on 
such  logs  as  with  their  handspikes  they  can 
manage  to  pile  into  the  chimney.  As  the 
walls  of  the  building  are  not  very  tight,  the 
cool  air  plays  freely  around  the  head  of  the 
sleeper,  maldng  a  difference  of  temperature 
between  the  head  and  the  feet  not  altogether 
agreeable  to  one  unused  to  sleep  in  camps. 
A  rough  bench  and  table  complete  the  furni- 
ture of  the  establishment.  A  camp  very 
similar,  though  not  so  large  in  dimensions, 
is  built  near  for  the  oxen ;  on  the  top  of 
this  the  hay  is  piled  up,  ^ving  warmth 
while  it  is  convenient  for  feeding. 

A  large  logging  concern  will  require  a 
number  of  camps,  which  will  bo  distributed 
over  the  tracts,  so  as  best  to  accommodate 
the  timber.  One  camp  serves  generally  for 
one  or  two  teams.  A  team,  in  ordinary 
loggii^  parlance,  expresses,  not  only  the  set 
of  four  or  six  oxen  that  draw  the  logs,  but 
likewise  a  gang  of  men  employed  to  tend 
them.  It  takes  from  three  or  four  to  seven 
or -eight  men  to  keep  one  team  employed — 
one  man  being  employed  in  driving  the  cat- 
tle, and  the  others  in  cutting  down  the  trees, 
shaping  them  into  logs,  barking  them,  aiid 
cutting  and  clearing  the  way  to  each  tree. 
The  number  of  hands  required  is  inversely 
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AGRICULTURE   IN  THE    UNIT 


10  tlie  diatanco  the  logs  are  to  be  hauled ; 
tliat  is,  most  hands  are  required  when  tha 
distance  ia  shortest,  becaQse  the  oxen,  re- 
turning more  frequently,  require  their  loads 
to  be  prepared  more  expeditiously.  Having 
built  their  camps,  or  while  building  them, 
the  main  roads  are  to  be  cut  out  These  rim 
from  the  camps  to  the  landing  places,  or 
some  stream  of  sufBeient  size  to  float  down 
the  logs  on  the  spring  freshet.  Other  roads 
are  cut  to  other  clumps  of  timber.  They  are 
made  by  cutting  and  clearing  away  the 
derbrush,  and  such  trees  and  old  logs  as  may 
he  in  the  way,  to  a  sufilcient  widch  for  the 
team  of  oxen,  with;  the  boh-sled  and  timber 
L  it,  to  pass  conveniently.    The  bob-sled  ii 
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pointed  to  the  office  of  cook.  Salt  pork  and 
flour  bread  constitute  the  regular  routine  of 
the  meals,  varied  sometimes  with  salt  fish 
salt  beef.  Potatoes  are  used  when  they 
can  be  obtained.  Now  and  then,  perhaps, 
when  the  snow  is  deep,  they  catch  a  deer, 
and  live  on  venison.  The  men  are  employed 
through  the  day  in  cutting  the  timber  and 
driving  the  teams.  In  ^e  evening  some 
take  care  of  the  oxen ;  some  cut  wood  for 
the  fire;  then  they  amuse  themselves  with 
stories  and  singing,  or  in  other  ways,  until 
they  feel  inclined  to  turn  iu  upon  the  uni- 
versal bed.  On  Sundays  the  employer  claims 
no  control  over  their  time,  beyond  the  tak- 
"  ig  care  of  the  cattle,  the  fire,  and  the  cook- 
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made  to  carry  one  end  of  the  timber  only,  the  ing.  On  this  day  they  do  their  washing  and 
other  drags  upon  the  ground,  and  the  bark  mending ;  some  employ  themselves,  besides, 
is  chipped  off,  that  the  log  may  slip  along 
more  easily.  The  teams  proceed  to  the 
woods,  when  the  first  snows  come,  with  the 
hands  who  are  not  already  there,  and  the 
Bupphes.  The  supplies  consist  principally 
of'  pork  and  flour  for  the  men,  ajid  Indian 
meal  for  the  oxen ;  some  beans,  tea,  and 
molasties  are  added.  Formerly  hogsheads 
of  rum  were  considered  indispensable,  and  I 
have  before  me  a  hill  of  supplies  for  a  log- 
ging concom  of  three  teams  in  1837—28,  in 
which  I  find  one  hundred  and  eighty  gallons 
of  ram  charged ;  but  of  late  very  few  re- 
spectable lumberers  take  any  spirits  with 
them,  and  the  logging  hnsiuess  is  conse- 
quently carried  on  with  much  more  method, 
economy,  and  proSt.  The  pork  and  flour 
must  be  of  the  first  quality.  Lumberers  are 
seldom  content  to  take  any  of  an  inferior 

sort ;    and  even  now,  when  flour  is  twelve 

dollars  a  barrel,  they  ai'e  not  to  be  si 

with  the  coarser  breadstufts.      Hay  is  pro- 

cnred  as  near  to  the  camps  as  possihle ;  ■  but 

as  most  of  the  timber  lands  are  remote  from 

settlements,  it  is  generally  necessary  to  haul 

it  a  considerable  distance;  and  as  it  must 

be  purchased  of  the  nearest  settlers,  they 

are   enabled   to   obtain  very   high   prices. 

From  twelve   to  twenty  dollai*  per  ton  is 

usually  paid.     When  the  expense  of  haul- 
ing it  to  the  camp  is  added,  the  whole  cost 

is  freq,uently  as  high  as  thirty  dollars  a  ton, 

and   sometimes  much  higher.     Owners   of 

timber  lands  at  a  distance  from  settlement 

may  make  a  great  saving  bj  clearing  up 

Eiece  of  their  land,  and  raising  their  ov 
ay.     Some  one  of  the  hands,  who  has  not 
o  much  efSciency  in  getting  timber  as  skill 


1  kneading  bread  and  frying  pork,  is  ap-  [jams  that  form  i 


timber,"  and  some    in   hunting 
,  while  some  remain  in  the  camp 
the  Bible.     They  remain  in  tha 
ra  the  commencement  of  sledding, 
:  in  December,  until  some  time  in 
the  coui-se  of  which  month  their 
usually  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
snow,  it  becoming  too  shallow  or  too  deep. 
If  there  are  heavy  thaws  the  snow  runs  oiE, 
not  leaving  enough  to  make  good  hauling. 
Iff  on  the  other  hand,  it  gets   to  be  four 
"ve  feet  deep,  the  oxen  cannot  break 
igh  it  to  make  the  path  which  it  is  nee- 
y  to  form  in  order  to  get  at  each  in- 
dividual tree.      The  men  and  teams  then 
leave  the  woods.     Sometimes  one   or  two 
remain  to  be  at  hand  when  the  streams  open. 
I  know  one  who  last  winter  staid  by  himself 
in  the  woods,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  the 
nearest  habitation,  for  the  space  of  twenty- 
eight  days,  during  which  time  he  earned  $203 
by  getting  in  timber  with  his  axe  alone,  be- 
ing allowed  for  it  at  the  same  rate  per  thou- 
sand that  the  lumberers  were  in  getting  it  in 
with  their  teams.     He  found  some  berths  in 
the  banks  of  the  stream,  where  all  that  was 
necessary  was  to  fell  the  tree  so  that  it  should 
fall  directly  upon  the  water,  and  there  cut  it 
into  logs  to  be  ready  for  running.   When  the 
streams  are  opened,  and  there  is  sufficient 
freshet  to  float  the  timber,  another  gang, 
called  "river  drivers,"  takes  chaise  of  it. 
It  is  their  business  to  start  it  from  the  banks, 
and  follow  it  down  the  river,  clearing  off 
what   lodges    agmnst  rocks,  pui«uing   and 
bringing  back  the  sticks  that  run  wild  among 
the    bushes  and   trees  that  cover  the  low 
lands  adjoining  the  river,  and  breaking  up 
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A  jam  is  caused  bj^  obstacles  in  tbe  river 
catching  some  of  tfie  Bticks,  which  iu  their 
torn  catch  others  coming  down;  and  so  the 
mass  increases  until  a  solid  dam  is  formed, 
which  entirely  stops  up  the  river,  and  pre- 
vents the  further  passage  of  any  logs.  These 
jams  are  most  frequently  fonned  at  the  t^ip 
of  some  fall ;  and  it  is  often  a  service  that 
requires  much  skill  and  boldness,  and  is  at- 
tended with  much   danger,  to  break  them 
up.     The  persons  who  undertake  it  must 
go  on  the  mass  of  logs,  work  some  out  with 
ttieir  pick  poles,  cut  some  to  pieces,  attach 
ropes  to  others  to  be   hauled  out  by  the 
hands  on  shore,  and  they  must  be  on  the 
alert  to  watch  the  moment  of  the  starting  of 
the  timber,  and  exercise  all  their  activitj  to 
get  clear  of  it  before  they  are  carried  off  in 
its  tumultuous  rush.     Some  weeks,  more  or 
less,  according  to  the  distance,  spent  in  this 
way,  bring  the  timber  to  the  neighborhood 
of  the  saw-mills.      A   short  distance  from 
Oldtown,  on  the  Penobscot,  there  is  a  boom 
established,  extending  across  the  river,  for 
the  purpose  of  stopping  all  the  logs  that 
come  down.     It  is  made  by  a  floating  chain 
of  logs,  connected  by  iron  links,  and  sup- 
ported at  suitable  distances  by  solid  piers, 
built  in  the  river ;  without  this  it  would  be 
impossible  to  atop  a  lai^e  part  of  the  logs, 
and  they  would  be  cai'ried  on  the  freshet 
down  the  river,  and  out  to  sea.     The  boom 
is  owned  by  an  individual,  who  derives 
large  profit  from  the   boomage,  which 
tlurty-five  cents  per  thousand  on  all  logs 
coming  into  it.     The  boom  cost  the  present 
owner  about  $40,000.     He  ha,s  offered  it 
for  sale  for  $45,000,     It  is  sdd  the  net 
come  from  it  some  years  is  $15,000.     E 
all  the  logs  that  come  down  the  Penobscot 
are  collected  in  one  immense  mass 
many  acres,  where  is  intermingled  the  prop- 
erty of  all  the  owners  of  timber  lands  in  all 
the  broad  region  that  is  watered  by  the 
Penobscot  and  Its  branches,  from  the  east 
line  of  Canada,  above  Moosehead  Lake,  on 
the  one  side,  to  the  west  line  of  New  Brans- 
wick  on  the  other.  Hera  the  timber  remmns 
till  the  logs  can  be  sorted  out  for  each  owner, 
rafted  together,  and  floated  to  the  mills  or 
other  places  below. 

Bafting  is  the  connecting  the  logs  togeth- 
er by  cordage,  which  is  secured  by  pins 
driven  into  each  log,  forming  them  into 
bands,  like  the  ranks  of  a  regiment.  This 
operation  is  performed  by  the  owner  of  the 
boom.     The  ownership  of  the  timber  is  as- 


certained by   the  marks   which  have  been 

chopped  iniiO  each  log  before   it   left  the 

woods,  each  owner  having  a  mark,  or  combi- 

nataon  of  marks,  of  his   own.     When  the 

boom  is  full,  only  the  logs  lowest  down  can 

be  got  at ;  and  the  proprietors  of  other  logs 

must  wait  weeks,  sometimes  months,  before 

thev  can  iret  them  out,  to  their  great  incon- 

1  damage,      Afier  tne  logs  are 

rafted  and  out  of  the  boom,  a  great  part  of 

them  are  lodged  for  convenience  in  a  place 

called  Pen  Cove,  which  is  a  large  and  secure 

basin  ia  the  river,  about  two  miles  below  the 
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on  his  back,  to  the  comparatively  rich  o 
of  thousands  of  doUara, 

When  the  logs  have  been  sawn  at  the 
mills,  there  is  another  rafting  of  the  boards, 
which  are  floated  down  the  river  to  Bangor, 
to  be  embarked  on  board  the  coasters  for 
Boston.  In  this  process  they  are  subject  to 
much  injury,:  first,  by  the  mode  of  catch- 
ing them  as  they  come  from  the  mill  sluices, 
the  rafters  making  use  of  a  picaroon,  or  pole, 
with  a  spike  in  the  end  of  it,  which  is  re- 
peatedly and  unmercifully  driisen  into  the 
boards,  taking  out,  perhaps,  a  piece  at  each 
time ;  secondly,  by  the  holes  made  by  the 
pins  driven  into  the  boards  in  rafting  ;  and, 
thirdly,  by  the  rocks,  and  rapids,  and  shal- 
lows in  the  river,  breaking  the  rafts  to  pieces 
and  splitting  up  the  boards  as  they  de- 
scend. Those  inconveniences  will  be  partly 
remedied  by  the  railroad  now  in  operation, 
unless  other  inconveniences  in  the  use  of  it 
should  be  found  to  overbalance  them.  The 
kinds  of  timber  brought  down  our  rivers  are 
pine,  spruce,  hemlock,  ash,  birch,  maple, 
cedar,  and  hackmatack.  Far  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  pine.  The  lumberers  make 
about  sIk  kinds  of  pine,  though  they  do  not 
agree  exactly  in  the  classification,  or  in  the 
use  of  some  of  the  names.  The  most  com- 
mon diviaon  is  into  pumpkin-pine,  timber- 
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pine,  sapling,  bull-sapling,  Norway,  and  yel- 
low, or  pitch-pine.  Tlie  pumpkin -pine  stands 
pre-eminent  in  the  eetimation  of  me  lumber- 
ers, because  it  is  the  largest  tree,  and  makes 
fine,  large,  clear  boards.  They  are  soft, 
and  of  a  yellowish  cast  ■  The  timber-pine 
and  saplings  are  the  most  common.  The 
former  is  generally  preferred,  as  being  laigev 
and  more  likely  to  be  sound ;  yet  the  sap- 
lings are  said  to  make  the  harder  and 
more  durable  boards.  The  common  sapling 
grows  in  low  lands,  generally  very  thick,  but 
much  of  it  is  apt  to  be  rotten.  The  bull- 
sapling  is  laiger  and  sounder,  grows  oa  high 
laud,  ftnd  is  mixed  with  hard  wood.  The 
Norway  pine  is  a  much  harder,  kind  of  tim- 
ber than  the  others.  It  is  seldom  sawn  into 
bo^ids,  though  it  make^  excellent  floor- 
boards, but  it  la  generally  hewn  into  square 
timber 

I  will  conclude  with  some  remarks  npon 
tfap  diffeient  modes  of  operating  made  ase 
of  by  ownere  of  timbei.  Thei-e  are  three. 
One  IS  for  the  owner  to  hif  his  men  by  the 
month,  procure  teams,  and  furnish  them  irith 
eqiiipments  and  supplies,  A  second  is  to 
agi'ee  with  some  one  or  more  individuals  to 
cut  and  haul  the  timber,  or  cut,  haul,  and 
ran  it,  at  a  certain  price  per  thousand  feet. 
The  third  way  is  to  sell  the  stuntpa^e  out- 
right ;  that  is,  to  sell  the  timber  standing. 
The  first  mode  ia  seldom  adopted,  unless  the 
owner  of  the  limber  ia  likewise  a  lumberer, 
and  intends  to  snperiatead  tlie  business  him- 
self. The  second  mode  ia  very  common,  H 
is  considered  the  most  saving  to  the  owners, 
because  the  lumberer  has  no  inducement  to 
select  the  best  timber,  and  leave  all  that  is 
not  of  the  first  quality ;  to  cut  down  treef 
and  take,  and  leave  others  to  rot  that  are 
not  quite  so  good,  bnt  may  be  worth  haul- 
ing. Its  inconveniences  are,  that,  as  the 
object  of  the  lumberer  is  to  get  as  laig< 
a  quantity  as  possible,  he  will  take  treef 
that  are  not  worth  so  much  as  the  cost  of 
getting  them  to  mai-ket,  and  which, 
being  of  little  value  themselves,  render  the 
whole  lot  less  saleable  by  the  bad  appearance 
they  give  it.  The  owner,  too,  is  subject  to 
all  the  losses  that  may  happen  in  running 
the  logs  down  the  river.  Very  frequently 
he  is  obliged  to  mate  a  contract  to  have  the 
timber  cut  and  hauled  to  the  landing-pl 
and  another  to  have  it  run  down  ;  fo 
river-drivers  are  a  distinct  class  from  the 
lumberers.  Most  of  them,  indeed,  are  lum- 
berers ;  yet  it  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  Inm- 
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that  are  river- drivers.  A  great  part 
of  the  lumberers  are  farmers,  who  must  be 
their  farms  at  the  season  of  driving,  and, 
therefore,  cannot  undertake  any  thing  but 
the  cutting  and  hauling.  They  are  paid  for 
the  number  of  thousand  feet  they  deposit  at 
the  landing-places;  and  the  logs  being  sur- 
veyed, or  scaled,  as  they  are  haaled,  their 
object  is  to  get  as  many  thousand  feet  as 
possible  on  the  landing-places ;  while  the 
river-drivers  may  be  very  careless  about  get- 
ting them  all  down,  and  the  owner  may  nev- 
er receive  the  whole  quantity  he  has  paid  for 
cutting  and  hauling.  In  operating  in  this 
mode,  the  owner  usually  furnishes  the  sup- 
plies, provisions,  etc,  and  the  lumberer  pro- 
cures the  teams  and  hires  the  men.  The 
ownei,  commonly,  does  not  bind  himself  to 
pay  before  the  logs  go  to  market,  and  he 
frequently  makes  a  contract  for  his  supplies 
■'  me  condition,  in  which  case  he  has 
to  pay  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-three  per 
cent,  more  for  his  goods  than  he  would  deal- 
ing on  cash  or  common  credit.  Sometimes, 
when  there  ia  no  freshet,  the  logs  do  not  go 
until  the  second  year;  and  then  the 
trader  and  Inmberer  both  suffer  for  want  of 
their  pay. 

The  third  mode  is  by  far  the  simplest 
[d  easiest  for  the  owner.  He  avoids  all 
trouble  of  furnishing  supplies,  of  watching 
■'  timber  on  the  river,  and  of  looking  out 
for  a  market.  But  he  must  have  a  man  of 
some  capital  to  deal  with,  as  lie  i'urnishea 
wn  teams  and  supplies,  and  pays  the 
receiving  very  heavy  advances.  The 
purchaser  of  it  has  no  interest  to  cut  the 
timber  savingly,  and  he  sometimes  makes 
dreadfnl  havoc  among  the  trees,  leaving  A 
great  deal  of  valuable  stuff  on  the  ground  to 
rot.  And  if  he  selects  only  the  best  trees  in 
a  berth,  much  of  the  timber  left  standing 
may  be  lost,  because  no  one  will  afterward 
want  to  go  into  that  berth  from  which  all 
the  best  trees  have  been  called.  It  is  com- 
mon now  to  employ  a  man  to  pass  the  win- 
ter in  the  camps,  living  alternately  at  one  or 
anotber,  for  the  purpose  of  scaling  the  logs, 
keeping  a  correct  account  of  them,  and  see- 
ing that  the  timber  is  cut  according  to  the 
contract. 

But,  after  all,  there  is  almost  always  found 
to  be  a  considerable  dilference  between  tim- 
ber cut  by  the  thousand  and  that  which 
is  cut  on  stumpage.  Each  mode  has  its  troub- 
les; but  I  think  that  owners  at  a  distance 
,  will  manage  their  concerns  with  least  vexa- 
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tion  bj  selling  the  stumpage,  provided  that 
tiiey  have  honest  men  to  deal  with. 


It  might  be  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  above  ititeresting  atatemetif,  that  the  pri- 
inary  object  in  the  settlement  of  Maine  was 
to  engage  in  the  Inmber  business.  Agricul- 
ture was  originally  secondary  to  that  busi- 
Beas,  and  grew  up  of  necessity,  in  connection 
with  it.  The  same  may  be  said  of  some 
parts  of  New  Hampshire.  Mason  and  Gorges 
procured  their  grant,  embracing  a  large  tract 
above  Portsmouth,  Dover,  etc.,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  lumbering  and  the  mannfactare  of 
potash.  It  was  common  in  Maine  for  a 
lumberman  to  wort  at  farming  in  summer, 
and  cat  and  haul  lumber  in  the  winter, 

A  brief  description  of  lumbering  at  Green 
Bay,  iu  the  northern  part  of  Wisconsin,  will 
be  interesting  in  this  connection, 

"  A  log^ng  camp  in  the  ■winter,"  says  a 
resident  of  Green  Bay,  "is  an  exhilarating 
scene.  The  great  trees  felling  here  and 
there,  with  a  thundering  sound;  the  fine, 
strong  teams  moving  off  to  the  river  with 
their  loads,  and  hurrying  bact  with  empty 
sleds;  the  songs  and  shoutsof  the  jolly,  red- 
shitted  lamberaien  ;  the  majestic  forest  sce- 
nery, standing  out  so  handsomely  in  the 
clear  air  of  noitheni  winter,  make  up  a  pan- 
orama that  is  worth  going  a  day's  journey 
to  see.  Finally,  the  snow  fades  out  before 
the  spring  sun.  It  goes  first  from  the  log- 
ging road,  because  there  it  has  been  most 
■worn;  and  then  the  Inmboriaen  make  ready 
for  the  'running,'  and  wait  impatiently  for 
the  breaking  up  of  the  stream  and  the 
coming  of  tie  freshet.  If  they  are  a  long 
way  up  tbe  stream,  this  is  a  matter  of  great 
anxiety,  for,  perhaps,  the  rise  will  not  be 
Sufficient,  and  their  logs  ■will  lie  over  till 
another  year.  One  firm  on  tbe  Oconto  got 
logs  as  high  up  as  ninety  miles  from  the 
mouth.  If  the  water  is  high,  tbe  logs  coma 
down  by  thousands  upon  thousands,  rushing, 
clogging  up,  breaking  away  again,  piling 
upon  each  o^ther,  and  requiring  the  constant 
efforts  of  the  drivers  to  keep  them  on  the  go. 
Sometimes,  when  an  obstruction  occurs,  s 
fewlogsforma'jam,'  and  those  coming  after 
them,  with  terrific  force,  are  piled  np  in  rade 
masses,  till  one  not  familiar  with  it  would 
think  the  whole  enterprise  hopelessly  ended, 
for  there  seems  no  possibility  of  ever  extri- 
cating the  mass,  perhaps,  of  a  thousand  logs. 
But  a  single  man,  witt  an  iron-shod  hand- 
spike, goes  upon  the  jam  caiefully,  looking] 


ith  a  practised  eye  here  and  there,  until  he 
^covers  one  log  which  is.  the  key  to  the 
whole  problem.  Prying  cautiously,  he  loos- 
s  it,  and  then  makes  his  way  as  quick  as 
issible  to  the  shore  ^ain.  The  confused 
ass  begins  to  settle,  the  head  logs  start ; 
id  then,  all  at  once,  down  stream  they  go 
onee  more,  with  the  old  speed,  like  a  herd 
of  countless  baffaloes  stamping  along  the 
prfurie.  Tbe  logs  reach  the  mill  in  April  ov 
id  the  sawing  commences  on  the 
arrival  of  tbe  '  head  of  the  drive.'  " 

In  the  absence  of  accurate  statistics,  which 
ought  to  have  been  furnished  by  the  last 
census,  it  is  not  possible  to  ^ve  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  full  extent  of  the  lumber 
of  the  country ;  and  hence,  any 
information  on  tbe  subject  must  necessai'ily 
come  far  short  of  giving  an  adequate  idea  of 
its  vastness,  and  of  the  progress  which  tbe 
last  few  years  have  witnessed  in  its  develop 
ment.  But  we  know  that  the  export  of 
lumber  from  the  United  States  has  risen 
from  $1,822,077  in  1821  to  $12,500,000  in 
1868;  we  Iniow  that  during  the  four  years 
from  1857  to  1861  the  value  of  the  lainber 
exported  was  nearly  fifty-two  millions  of  do!- 
lai-s ;  we  know  that  the  amount  of  lumber 
lived  at  Chic^o  alone  in  one  year  ( 1 868) 
BO  less  than  990,229,860  feet,  besides 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  millions  of  latbs. 
Chicago,  indeed,  as  a  lumber  market,  stands 
o-eininent,  and  its  rise  and  progrcsa  as  such 
little  less  remarkable  than  its  growth  as  a 
_  ain  market.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  are 
loaded  for  sevei'al  miles  with  vast  piles- of 
lumber,  shipped  to  that  city  from  tbe  exten- 
sive pine  forests  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
Canada;  while  tbe  capital -invested  in  this 
trade  is  immense.  The  vessels  alone  which 
igagod  in  carrying  the  himber  which 
finds  its  market  there,  did  not  cost  less  than 
four  millions  and  a  half;  and  the  number  of 
hands  employed  iu  one  way  and  another  is 
not  less  tban  forty  thousand. 

Here  are  some  of  the  receipts  of  Inmber 
in  that  city :  — 


1863 

141,816,233 

71,080,500 

19,153,670 

1851 

444,396.300 

130,463,000 

19,650,000 

1831 

249,31)8,000 

79,336,000 

32,667,000 

isea 

299,365,000 

131,225,000 

33,880,000 

393,014,882 

152,485,090 

41,065,000 

1864 

480,165,000 

1.53,360,000 

63.805,000 

18fiB 

658,314,418 

191,159,000 

64,355,000 

1866 

729,459,911 

392,280,250 

123,319,600 

1867 

813,526,956 

472,324,250 

149,482.300 

ISliS 

999,239,866 

660,811,000 

145,337,600 
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Tliis,  it  iirast  be  borne  in  mind,  is  the 
baainess,  in  this  particular  trade,  of  only  one 
city.  Many. other  cities  and  large  towns 
might  be  named,  which,  for  extent  of  opera- 
tions, would  compare  favorably  with  it. 

The  city  of  Boston  receives  from  the 
southern  states  lumber  to  the  value  of  2 
miliions  of  dollar  a  year,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  immense  quantities  which  She  receives, 
also,  from  the  north  and  east,  and  from 
Nova  Scotia. 

In  what  has  been  said  above,  reference 
has  been  Lad  esclusively  to  the  procuring  of 
lumber  for  the  purposes  of  building.  The 
vast  amount  required  for  fuel  lins  not  been 
considered,  but  if  that  could  be  taken  into 
account  it  would  form  an  item  of  amazing 
importance,  not  only  as  ministering  to  the 
comfort  of  millions  of  people,  but  in  a  com- 
mercial and  business  point  of  view.  There 
was  a  time,  and  tbat  quite  recently,  when 
serions  apprehensions  were  felt  on  account 
of. the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  woodlands 
of  New  England  and  the  older  northern 
etates,  lest  Qiey  should,  at  no  distant  day, 
tail  altogether  to  furnish  a  sufficient  supply. 
The  multiplication  of  railroads,  and  tneii 
great  consumption  of  wood,  had  raised  the 
prices  to  such  an  extent  that  the  farmer 
could  not  wait  for  his  young  woodlands  to 
grow,  and  thousands  of  acres  were  every 
year  cut  off  to  meet  this  demand.  The  in- 
troduction of  coal  into  general  use  in  the 
cities  and  large  towns,  and  the  resort  to  it 
by  many  of  the  leading  lines  of  railway, 
has  now  relieved  usfrommoch  cause  for  alarm, 
and  the  forests,  even  of  Massachusetts,  are 
now,  it  is  believed,  on  the  increas* 

To  this  is  to  be  added  an  increasing  taste 
for  the  cultivation  of  forest  trees,  which 
time  will  mate  a  very  pefceptihle  improve- 
ment in  the  natural  scenery  of  the  country. 
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mand  for  information  incident  to  the  gen- 
eral spirit  of  inquiry  which  the  association 
of  effort  produced  in  the  public  mind,  and 
especially  since  it  has,  for  the  most  part, 
grown  up  within  the  last  twenty  yeara,  or 
long  subsequent  to  the  formation  of  many 
of  the  agricnltural  societies. 

If  we  except  the  "Essays  on  Field  Hus- 
bandry," by  the  Eev.  Jared  Eliot,  of  Connects 
icut,  prepared  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  and  the  valuable  papers  sub- 
mitted to  the  Massachusetts,  the  New  York, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Societies, 
and  published  by  them  about  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  we  cannot  be  said 
to  have  had  any  agncuHural  literature,  till 
within  the  memory  of  many  men  still  living. 
None,  in  fact,  till  within  the  last  twenty  or 
thirty  yeara    The  "  Essays  on  Field  Husband 
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The  improvement  and  increase  of  the 
agricultural  literature  of  the  country  might 
very  pi'operly  have  been  treated  of  in  the 
early  part  of  this  chapter,  as  among  the 
means  or  the  causes  of  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  the  development  of  our 
agricultural  wealth,  to  which  it  has  contrib- 
uted nearly  as  much,  perhaps,  aa  the  agi'i- 
cultural  societies  themselves,  I  have,  how- 
ever, preferred  to  reserve  it  for  this  position, 
for  the  reason  that  it  may  with  equal  pro- 
priety be  said  to  have  grown  out  of  a  de- 
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it  had  many  readers.  The  papera  published 
by  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting 
Agriculture,  commenced  as  early  aa  1796, 
were  among  the  most  valuable  that  have 
ever  appeared  in  this  country.  They  are 
embraced  in  a  series  of  ten  octavo  volumes, 
called  the  "  Agricultural  Repository,"  and 
extend  over  a  period  of  thirty  years,  dis- 
cussing many  questions  which  agricultural 
chemistry  and  other  kindred  sciences  have 
since  definitively  settled  and  explained,  but 
containing  much  uscftil  information  on  a 
gi'eat  variety  of  subjects  connected  with 
practical  agriculture.  The  agricultural  li- 
brary connected  with  my  office  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  and  extensive  in  the 
country,  hut  I  regard  the  "Agricultural 
Kepository"  as  among  the   most   valuable 

The  farming  community  gradually  "  took 
to  reading."  The  Aftieriean  Marnier  was 
commenced  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  in  1819, 
and  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  strictly 
agricultural  periodical  started  in  the  coun- 
tiy.  It  was  sold  in  1839  for  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars,  which,  at  that  time,  was  a  very 
large  price  for  an  agricultural  paper.  It  has 
been  regularly  published  up  to   this  time, 
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and  is  HtUl  in  a  flourishing  condition,  witli  a 
good  circulation. 

The  AffricuUural  Intelligencer  was  estab- 
lished in  Boston  in  1830,  but  for  some  rea- 
son or  other,  probably  for  want  of  sufficient 
suppoi-t,  was  discontinued,  and  the  iPcw 
England  Farmer  was  begun  in  1822  by 
Thomas  G.  Fessenden.  This  journal,  an 
uight  page  quarto,  was  continued  with  a 
varying  fortune  till  1846,  when  it  died,  but 
another  of  the  same  name,  an  octavo  monthly 
and  folio  weekly,  sprang  np,  and  is  still  in  the 
full  tide  of  success.  The  Pew  York  Farmer 
was  established  soon  after  the  JVeai  England 
Farmer,  and  wa"  continued  for  several  years 
by  Mr.  Samael  Fleet,  then  sold  to  Mr.  D.  K. 
Miner,  who  engird  the  services  of  Mr. 
Henry  Colman  as  editor,  till  the  journal 
died,  and  is  no  more.  In  1831,  Mr.  Luther 
Tucker,  one  of  tlie  oldest  sgricnitural  editors 
of  the  country,  establisbed  the  Genesee  Far- 
mer, at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  year  it  had  but  six  hundred  Bubaeribera. 
But  Mr.  Tucker  persevered,  niitU,  va.  1839, 
the  subscription  reached  19,000. 

In  the  meantime,  Judge  Buel  had  estab- 
lished the  Cnhwator,  at  Albany,  in  1833,  and 
at  his  death,  in  1839,  Mr.  Tucker  purchased 
tiiat  journal  of  his  heirs,  and  removed  to 
Albany,  uniting  the    Genesee  Farmer  and 
the    Cultivator   which   is    still   in    a   very 
floariahing  condition,  having  exerted  a  long- 
continued  and  wide-spread  influence.     The 
place  made  vacant  by  the  removal  of  the 
Genesee  Farmer  from   Rochester  was  soon 
filled   by  the  New  Genesee  Farmer,  soon 
after  which  the  first  word  of  the  title  was 
dropped,  and  as  the  Genesee  Farmer,  was  pub- 
liahed  till  1867  when  it  was  united  with  the 
Agriculturist.     The , American  Agriculturist, 
eatablisbed  about  the  year  1842,  was  con- 
tinned  with  some  snccoss  for  some  years,  till 
ita  subscription"  list  became  reduced  to  a  f 
hundreds,  when  it  passed  into  new  hands, 
the  infusion  of  younger  blood,  and  ia  ) 
than  fifteeu  years  the  subscription  has  risen 
to  180,000.     Tho  Farmers^  Cafcinei  was  pub- 
lished some  years  in  Kew  York  city,  under 
the    editorship   of  J.  8.  Skinner,  who  first 
established  the  American  Farmer,  at  Balti- 
more.     Mr.  Skinner,  iu  1848,  started  the 
Flougli,  Zoom,  and  Anvil,  which  was  con- 
tinued till  about  1858.     The  Maine  Farmer 
was  established  about  the  year  1833,  and 
has  exerted  a  good  influence. 

Many    other    agricultural    journals  hi 
been  started  within  fifteen  or  twenty  years 


yeara,  and  have  reteived  a  generous  patron- 
age from  the  farming  community,  among 
which  ought  to  be  mentioned  the  Sural 
New  Yorker,  with  a  voiy  wide  circulation  ; 
the  Country  Gentleman,  published  in  con- 
nection with  the  Cultivator,  at  Albany;  the 
Ohio  Farmer,  of  very  wide  influence  and 
large  circulation ;  the  Michigan  Farmer,  at 
Detroit;  the  Valley  Farmer,  at  St.  Louis; 
the  Wisconsin  Farmer,  at  Madison ;  the 
North-Westem  Farmer,  at  Dubnque;  the 
Southern  Planter^  at  Eiohmond  ;  the  Cali- 
fornia, Farmer,  at  :Sacramento  ;  the  Home- 
stead, at  Hartford,  Connecticut— all  exceed- 
ingly valuable  and  well  conducted  papers ; 
the  Worlting  Farmer,  in  New  York  city^ 
and  many  othera  with  which  I  am  less  famil- 
iar. There  are  in  the  northern  and  westera 
states  more  than  sixty  journals,  weekly, 
semi-monthly,  and  monthly,  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  agiiculture,  and  horticulture, 
and  the  aggregate  circulation  of  these  is  not 
less  than  600,000  copies.  There  are,  also, 
in  the  southern  states,  about  twenty  similar 
publications  devoted  to  agiiculture,  whose 
aggregate  circulation  is  not  lesa  than  sixty- 
five  thousand  copies.  These  facts  are  ex- 
'y  important  with  reference  to  the 
condition  of  our  agriculture,  since 
they  indicate  a  wide-spread  spirit  of  inquiry 
and  intelligence  among  farmers,  which  must 
ily  have  an  important  influence  on 
the  future  development  of  this  gi'eat  in- 
terest. 

( the  large  number  and  wide  circu- 
lation of  the  journals  devoted  to  agriculture, 
there  is  a  good  demand  for  sgiicultural 
books,  and  many  of  the  standard  works 
published  in  Europe  have  been  republished 
in  this  country,  including  Stephens'  "Book 
of  the  Farm,"  Thaer's  "  Principles  of  Agri- 
culture," Johnston's  "  Agricultural  Chemis- 
try," and  many  other  European  works  of 
established  reputation.  These  foreign  works 
were  soon  followed  by  American  treatises 
on  landscape  gardening,  &uits,  animals, 
draining,  dairy  forming,  and,  in  foot,  on  sub- 
covering  the  whole  ground  of  farm 
economy,  mote  or  less  perfectly.  Many  of 
these  treatiaes  and  republications  have  had  a 
wide  circulation.  The  "  Modem  Horse 
Doctor"  has  sold  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  fifty  thouaand  copiea,  "Yonatt  and 
Martin  on  Cattle,"  over  twenty  thousand, 
"Yonatt  on  the  Horse"  over  sixty  thou- 
sand, and  many  others  in  a  similar  pro- 
portion, 
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In.  addition  to  these  facilities  for  informa- 
tion, many  of  the  states  have  established 
township  and  district  hbi'aries,  by  means  of 
which  the  choicest  works  on  all  subjects  are 
brought  within  the  reach  of  all,  the  poor  as 
well  as  the  rich.  In  these  libraries  are  gen- 
erally included  a  fair  proportion  of  agricul- 
tural works. 

This  system  was  initiated  by  New  York 
in  1837,  by  making  an  appropriation  of  two 
handred  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  three 
years,  and  subsequent  annual  grants  of  over 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  Massaohusette  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  New  York  in  1839, 
and  more  recently  Michigan  passed  a  law 
giving  each  township  the  sum  of  fifty  dol- 
lars annually  for  tiiis  purpose.  Indiana 
adopted  the  same  policy  in  185i,  and  Ohio 
in  1857,  the  former  appropriating  $300,000 
for  two  years,  and  the  latter  180,000  an- 
nually. Illinois  and  other  western  states 
have  also  adopted  a  similar  course. 

These  measures  are  properly  regarded  as 
well  calculated  to  diffuse  information,  and 
promote  not  only  agricultural  improvement, 
but  the  genera!  welfare  of  the  community. 
To  this  should  be  added  the  fact  that  most 
states  publish  annually  an  abstract  of 
proceedings  of  the  county  agricultural 
cieties  for  general  gi'atuitons  distribution. 
Many  of  the  states  produce  volumes  of  great 
value.  Ohio  dbtributes  from  twenty  to 
thirty  thousand  copies.  Massachusetts  pub- 
Ibhes  ten  thousand  copies,  and  Maine  as 
many  more.  These  various  iustrumeutalitiea 
are  now  in  constant  activity,  and  are  exerting 
an  immense  infiuence. 

Allusion  should  also  be  made  to  the 
establishment,  in  some  of  the  states,  of  agri- 
cultural colleges,  where  special  attention  is 
to  be  given  to  the  various,  sciences  which 
bear  directly  or  indirectly  upon  practical 
^riculture.  Michigan  was  the  first  to  lead 
off  in  this  direction ;  a  liberal  endowment 
was  granted  by  the  state.  New  York,  Mary- 
land, and  other  states  soon  followed;  but  the 
results  of  these  institutions  are  not  yet  a1^ 
tained,  nor  can  they  at  present  be  fnlly 
appreciated,  since  time  only  can  prove  their 
value  and  their  efSciency. 

This  brief  survey  of  the  growth  of  the 
feeilitiea  for  information  upon  agricultural 
anbjecta  and  the  appUane^  brought  to  bear 
upon  the,  instruction  of  the  yonug  farmer, 
will  snfliciently  indicate  the  rapidity  of  the 
progress  which  baa  been  roade  in  this  p 
licular    direction  within  the   last    ton 


twenty  years,  and  justify  tbe  hope  and  ex- 
pectation of  the  most  splendid  results  in  the 
future. 

ight  not  to  be  overlooked,  in  this 
connection,  that  there  has  been  a  most  de- 
cided progress  within  the  last  twenty  yeai's 
in  ^;ricn]tural  chemistry  and  kindred  sci- 
ences. This  progress  has  been  made  not 
wholly  and  stnctly  by  scientific  men  in  our 
country,  but  scientific  discoveries  in 
agriculture  are  the  property  of  the  intelli- 
gent farmer  everywhere,  and  those  made 
abroad  have  had  a  material  and  important 
influence  in  promoting  the  advancement  of 
praetical  ^riculture  among  us. 

The  labors  of  Arthur  Young  and  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  were  exceedingly  valuable, 
but  they  bear  the  same  relation  to  more  re- 
cent invesrigations  that  the  labors  of  the 
pioneer  in  the  western  forest  do  to  those  of 
the  sons  who  til!  the  soil- and  reap  the  har- 
vests for  which  the  father  had  prepared  the 
way.  The  former  did  more  than  any  other 
man  to  stir  up  the  agricultural  mind  of  hia 
country.  The  Iatt«r  was  the  first  to  give 
principles  to  practice,  and  he  anno  need  the 
new  philosophy  in  these  words :  Vegetal  les 
derive  their  component  princ  pies — wh  ch 
are,  for  the  most  part,  hydroffc  a  bo 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen — either  t  o  n  tl  e  at- 
mosphere by  which  they  are  si  lo  nde  1  or 
ftom  the  soil  in  which  they  grow  The  proc 
ess  of  vegetation  appears  to  depend  upon 
the  perpetual  assimilation  of  various  substan- 
ces to  the  organs  of  the  plant,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  exertion  of  their  living  and 
of  their  chemical  affinities." 

The  conversion  of  -inorganic  bodies  into 
gases,  and  the  assimilation  of  gtses  by  or- 
ganic structures,  formed  the  basis  for  a  new 
starting  point,  and  had  never  before  been  an- 
nounced. Carbonic  acid  had  been  discov- 
ered by  Black  in  17S2.  I>r,  Euthorford 
called  attention  to  nitrogen  in  1772,  and 
Priestlej' discovered  oxygen  in  1774,  and  ob- 
tained it  from  the  leaves  of  plants;  and 
when  Davy  appeared  with  a  series  of  inves- 
tigations more  intimately  conuected  with 
agriculture,  the  properties  of  air  and  water 
had  not  long  been  known.  But  little  prog- 
ress had  been  made  in  vegetable  anatomy. 
Most  of  all  that  is  known  with  regard  to  the 
organs  of  plants — their  mode  of  growth  by 
food  taien  from  the  air,  from  water,  from 
manure,  and  from  the  soil  by  transmuting 
processes  of  wonderful  delicacy— has  been 
discovered  within  the  last  fifty  years. .   Since 
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Davy's  time,  tlie  processes  of  chemical  anal- 
ysis have  been  vastly  improved,  and  abstract 
chemistry  itself  has  grown  up  to  a  science 
of  inestimable  importance,  which  it  had  not 
in  his  day.  The  aocnmulation  of  scientific 
facta  is  the  work  of  time,  and  it  was  not  till 
1840  that  Liebig  prepared  his  report  on  the 
progress  of  ^riculture  for  the  British  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and 
opened  a  new  world  of  thought  and  study, 
awakened  the  attention  of  practical  farmers 
to  the  importance  of  applying  the  results  of 
chemical  investigation  a,  and,  in  some  re- 
spects, essentially  modified  the  practice  of 
all  civilized  countries. 

Liebig  BM.d,  in  his  "Oi'ganicCheraistry,"  that 
"to  manure  an  acre  of  land  with  forty  pounds 
of  bone  duat,  is  sufficient  to  supply  three 
crops  of  wheat,  clover,  potatoes,  turnips,  etc., 
with  phosphates,  but  the  form  in  which  they 
are  restored  to  the  soil  does  not  appear  to  be 
a  matter  of  indifierence.  For  the  more  finely 
the  bone"*  are  leduced  to  powder,  and  the 
moie  intimately  they  are  mixed  with  the  soil, 
the  more  easily  they  are  asaimilated.  The 
most  easy  and  practical  mode  of  effecting 
tlieu  division  is  to  pour  over  the  bones,  ii 
the  state  of  fine  powder  half  of  their  weigh 
of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  three  or  fou- 
parte  of  water."  The  kadmg  idea  m  thi 
and  other  propositions  of  Lii,Uig  opened  thi 
way  for  the  whole  system  of  artificial  manur 
ing,  which  has  extended  so  fer  in  modern 
times.  Previous  to  that  time  the 
had  confined  himself  to  the  use  either  of  a 
conipost  of  animal  and  Tegetable  material'' 
or  of  other  simple  sulstitntes  as  ashe=  salt 
soot,  or  something  of  the  kind  but  not  in 
accordance  with  any  fixed  piinciples  denved 
from  reasoning  or  tiie  results  of  observation, 
but  simply  because  experience  had  shown 
them  to  be  beneficial.  Liebig'a  idea  was 
that  sulphuric  add,  the  vitriol  of  commerce, 
would  make  the  neutral  phosphate  of  lime 
soluble,  and  give  it  a  powerful  action  in  the 
soil.  For  the  subsequent  discovery  and  use 
of  mineral  phosphates  we  are  indebted  to 
the  same  source,  the  development  and  appli- 
cation of  the  views  first  advanced  by  Liebig. 
Immediately  after  the  announcement  of 
his  propositions,  experiments  were  instituted 
with  such  satisfactory  results  that  manufac- 
tories were  established  in  England,  and  the 
importation  of  bones  Irom  Germany,  the 
United  States,  and  South  America,  became  of 
great  importance  to  commerce  aa  well 
agriculture;  while  the    ' ' 
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The  advantage  of  these  discoveries  cannot 

be  disputed,  for  though  the  farmer  may  be 

liable  to  he  deceived  in  the  purchase  of  a 

particular  kind  of  auperphosphate,  yet  there 

no  longer  any  doubt  of  its  great  value  as 

fei1.iliaer,  when  properly  made ;   while  its 

introduction  rendered  substances  previously 

of  little  worth,  easily  and  quickly  available 

for  the  nourishment  of  plants,  and  hence 

very  valuable. 

as  these  inveatigations  that  made 
the  value  of  guano  as  a  fertilizer. 
This  aubatance  has  come  into  use  since  the 
year  1840,  when  twenty  caska  were  landed 
in  England,  where  it  was  soon  found  to  be  a 
moat  valuable  manure.  So  great  was  the 
coafideuce  immediately  inspired  in  its  value 
aa  a  means  of  Increasing  the  producte  and 
renovating  the  soil  of  the  country,  that  the 
very  next  year,  1841,  seven  vessels  were  em- 
ployed to  convey  1,733  tons  from  the  Ohin- 
cha  Islands  to  England,  and  the  number  in- 
creased in  1843  to  forty-one  British  and 
three  foreign  vessels,  and  the  amount  im- 
ported to  13,094  tons.  Before  the  close  of 
1844,  no  less  tlian  29,000  tons  were  import- 
ed into  that  country  from  the  coast  of  Peru, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  many  thovisand  tons 
which  came  from  the  Ichaboe  and  other 
guano  islands  at  tliat  time  discovered.  In 
1 855,  no  less  than  3 1 0,000  tons  were  sold  in 
England,  being  aa  increase  of  twenty  per 
cent,  on  the  consumption  of  1854,  which 
was  at  least  twenty  per  cent,  over  that  of 
1853.  From  1841,  the  date  of  the  extraction 
of  guano,  to  any  extent,  from  the  Chincha 
Islands,  to  the  end  of  1866,  the  quantity 
removed  fixim  those  islands  alone  reached 
the  enormous  figure  of  two  millions  of  tons, 
and  the  aggregate  amount  of  sales  in  that 
time  was  1100,263,519.  Prom  the  com- 
mencement of  18S1  to  the  end  of  18G8, 
there  were  imported  into  the  United  States 
and  used,  no  less  than  823,412  tons.  Since 
1858,  large  quantities  of  guano  ii-om  Alta 
Vela  and  other  islands  claimed  by  the  United 
States  has  been  used,  and  with  good  success. 
Artificial  manures,  such  aa  raw  bone,  super- 
phosphate of  lime,  ground  and  cruslied  bone, 
the  Msh  guano  ma3e  by  the  menhaden  on 
Long  Island  and  elsewhere  for  oil,  the  ma- 
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iiuTes  of  the  rendering  and  offal  companies, 
etc.,  etc.,  find  an  abuutlaut  market.  In  1867 
or  1868  immense  deposits  of  coprolites  (the 
dnng  of  fossil  animals)  were  discovered  near 
Cliarlestown,  S.  C,  and  groat  q^nantities  have 
come  into  market. 


Having  given  some  of  the  features  of  ag- 
ricultural progress  in  the  preceding  pages,  it 
is  proper  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  pres- 
ent is  but  the  dawn  of  a  new  era — an  era 
of  improvements  of.  which  we  cannot  yet 
form  an  adequate  conception.  Tbe  scientific 
discoveries,  the  mechanical  iupentions,  the 
general  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  the  wide-spr 
intelligence  which  have  been  alluded  to, 
dicate  that. a  greater  application  of  the  mind 
to  the  labors  of  the  band  distinguishe 
present  generation  over  all  preceding  times 
in  a  manner  which  those  only  can  appre- 
ciate who  will  look  back  and  consider  the 
past — the  slow  growth  of  new  ideas  and 
new  practices,  the  struggles  with  p 
ignorance,  the  want  of  markets,  and  the 
want  of  means,  all  of  which  contributed  to 
depress  American  agriculture  fifty  years 
^o  and  to  keep  it  at  a  point  wretchedly 
1  mpared  even  with  what  it  is  at  the 

p       n      me.     We  have  seen  not  only  tbe 
a  b  t  the  men  who  live  by  it  gradu- 

a  y  n     g  in  dignity,  in  self-respect,  and  the 
p  mankind.     It  is  an  imperative  law 

y  that  educated  mind  and  educated 
labor  will  take  its  position  above  unedueated: 
in  proportion  as  the  farmer  of  to-day  is  bet 
ter  educated  and  more  iuteliigeut  than  thi 
farmer  of  half  a  century  ago,  the  former 
would  naturally  stand  above  the  latter  in  the 
general  estimation  of  tie  commnnity.  But 
in  many  other  respects  the  fatnier  of  the  pres- 
ent day  is  far  in  advance  of  his  forefather 
His  labor  is  easier,  and  his  mental  activity  is 
consequently  greater.  The  same  amount  of 
manual  labor  produces  more,  and  the  farmer 
has  time  for  the  culture  of  the  mind  and  the 
social  virtues,  as  well  as  the  farm,  and  agri- 
culture holds  a  position  of  pre-eminence  un- 
known at  any  former  period. 

These  changes  we  have  seen  in  our  own 
day,  and  we  know  that  a  higher  develop- 
ment of  oar  agricultural  wedth  must  go 
haild  in  hand  with  an  increase  of  population, 
if  there  were  no  other  stimulus  to  its  growth. 
Now,  if  we  consider  the  immense  area  of  tbe 
tTnited  States,  and  the  facilities  for  the  ex- 


pansion of  our  population,  the  mind  itself  is 
incapable  of  fixing  limits  to  the  increase  of 
this  grand  interest,  already  involving  a 
greater  amount  of  the  wealth  of  the  country 
than  any  other,  producing  annually  to  the 
e  of  more  than  twenty-five  hundred  mili- 
of  dollars,  and  capable  of  a  hundredfold 
greater  development  than  that  which  it  has 
already  attained. 

The  original  area  of  the  country  was  but 
815,615  sq.  miles,  till  the  purchase  of  Lou- 
isiana, in  1803,  bronght  an  addition  of  980,- 
more,  and  the  acquisition  of  Florida,  in 
J,  an  addition  of  59,268  square  miles. 
The  annexation  of  Texas  gave  us  237,504, 
and  that  of  Oregon  280,425,  to  which  is  to 
be  added  the  territory  acquired  by  the 
treaties  with  Mexico,  of  "677,262  square  miles, 
and  Alaska,  purchased  from  Russia,  in  1867, 
577,390  square  miles,  making  our  entire  area 
in  May,  1870,  3,578,392  square  miles. 

It  is  expected  that  the  census  of  1870 
will  show  tliat  the  population  is  somewhat 
over  forty  millions ;  possibly  it  may  be 
forty-two  millions.  The  annual  increase 
since  1790  has  been  four  times  as  great  as 
that  of  Eussia,  six  times  as  great  as  that  of 
Great  Britain,  nine  times  as  great  as  that  of 
Austria,  and  ten  times  as  great  as  that  of 
France;  and  if  the  ratio  of  increase  in  our 
population  from  1840  to  1860  should  con- 
tinue to  1900,  we  shall  have  apopulation 
of  one  hundred  and  seven  millions,  The 
density  of  popnlation  in  1860  was  about  ten 
persons  to  the  square  mile,  or,  more  ac- 
curately, 10.11.  That  of  the  New  England 
states  was  less  than  fifty-one  (50.47)  to  the 
square  mile.  That  of  the  middle  states  was 
about  Seventy  (69.83,)  whije  Texas  and  Cali- 
fornia had  less  than  three  to  the  square  mile. 
If  we  had  the  density  of  population  to  be 
found  in  Spain,  it  would  give  us  two  hun- 
dred millions;  if  that  of  France,  it  would 
g've  us  five  hundred  millions ;  if  that  of 
eigiuin  (402,)  it  would  give  us  eleven  hun- 
dred and  eighty  millions. 

The  area  of  the  Pacific  elope  of  this 
country  is  1,449,616  square  miles,  or  40.51 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  temtory  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  area  of  the  Atlantic  slope, 
proper,  is  614,416  square  miles,  a  ratio  of 
only  14.37  to  the  whole.  The  area  of  the 
gulf  region  is  825,537  square  miles,  or 
9.09  per  cent,  of  the  whole ;  that  of  the 
northern  lake  re^on  ia  112,649  square 
miles,  or  only  3,15  per  cent.,  while  that  of 
the  Mississippi  valley  and  the  region  water- 
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ed  and  drained  by  its  tributaries  is  1,217,- 
5G2  square  miles,  ov  84.02  per  cent,  of  .t)ie 
whole,  or  more  tban  one-tbird  of  our  na- 
tional territory. 

Tlie  number  of  farms  and  plantations  in 
tlie  TJuited  States  in  1B50  was  1,449,075, 
and  tbe  number  of  acres  of  improved  land 
in  fai'ms,  113,032,614.  In  1860  there  were 
2,044,077  of  fiiiTns,  and  t!te  number  of  acres 
of  improved  land  was  183,261,389.  Tbe 
unimproved  land  in  farms,  in  1850,  waslSO,- 
523,800  actes,  and  tbis  had  increased,  by 
tbe  taking  up  of  new  lands  in  1860,  to  244,- 
101,818  acres  Tl  ■»!  I  ft 
1850  amount  g  t  $3  2  1  75  420  b  J 
risen  in  1860  t  $6  645  045  007 
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Tlie  lalne  of  all  the  live  stoct,  in  1850, 
WIS  leckoned  at$544,la0,51ti  In  1880  it 
had  a  httlu  more  than  doubled,  being  $1,- 
089  321  'JH  In  January,  1889,  their  value 
1  a  I  mc  ea^ed  about  50  per  cent.,  though, 
wving  to  the  e^traotdinary  demand  of  the 
wai  their  numbevshad  not  greatly  increased, 
except  sheep  which  had  risen  from  twenty- 
tliiee  millions  to  fbirty-eigbt  millions.  The 
estimated  value  of  the  live  stflcfe  of  the 
conntiy  m  Jann'iry  1869,  according  to  data 
furnishtd  by  the  Agricultural  Department, 
was$l  627  704  029 

The  value  of  the  crops  of  any  particular 
year  are  ascertained  with  difficulty  and  only 
approximately.  la  1866,  those  of  twenty- 
two  of  the  northern  states  were  reported  by 
the  Agricultural  Department  as  having  ' 


1883,  $955,764,322;    in  1864,  Sl,504,- 
1,690;     and    in    1885,    $1,047,360,167. 
ring  these  years  the  crops  of  the  southern 
;es  were  greatly  disturbed  by  the  war, 
and  comparatively  little  of  tbeir  great  sta- 
ples— cotton,  rice,  and  sugar — were  planted. 
The  aggregate  value  of  tbe  ten  largest  crops, 
VIZ. ;  Indian  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
barley,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  to hacco,    hay 
and  cotton,  (omitting  rice,  sugar,  wool,  but- 
ter, cheese,  hemp,  flax,  silk,   wine,  honey, 
orchard,  market,  garden  and  small  fruits,  and 
ilaughtered  animals,)  no  returns  being  given 
n  the  territories,  or  any  part  of  the  Pacific 
1  pe,  except  California,  was  $1,811,674,495 
d  this  when  most  of  the  crops  were  below 
th    average.     The  census  return  of  the  crops 
f  1869,   will  be  considerably  more  than 
$    500,000,000. 

The  agricultural  productions  of  the  Pacific 
1  pe,  though  differing  somewhat  from  those 
f  the  Atlantic  states,  are  fast  rivaling  them 
proportionate  value.  The  long  dry  sca- 
n,  while  it  prohibits  some  crops,  is  favora- 
ble to  others,  and,  by  tbe  very  general  intro- 
duction of  irrigation,  the  prodnetion  of  wheat, 
of  a  peculiar  but  highly  nutritions  chai'acter, 
of  tbe  grape  and  other  fruits,  and  of  immense 
root  ci'ops,  is  already  surpassing  that  of  the 
farming  lands  of  the  east.  The  vintage  of 
California  already  supplies  a  large  portion  of 
the  wine  consumed  in  the  United  States,  and 
its  wheat  is  largely  exported.  The  stiite  is 
also  devoting  great  attention  to  silk  culture. 
Tesas  and  tie  western  portion  of  llie  Gulf 
reg  th      th     hand,  proves  to  be  the 

fine  t    ra     g  t  y  in  the  world,  and  its 

mill  t       ttl      nd  slieop  will  ere  long 

snpply  th  ra  k  f  of  the  continent.  With 
a  V  ty  f  1  te  which  enables  its  agri- 
cult  t  t  Ifi  ate  all  the  productions 
of  tl  t  mp  t  d  most  of  those  of  the 
semi-tropical  zone,  there  is  a  boundless  fu- 
ture of  prosperity  for  the  agriculturist  of  the 
United  States  to  look  forward  to,  and  he 
may  well  hope  and  expect  that  his  country 
will,  at  no  distant  day,  furnish  to  tbe  world 
in  rich  profusion  whatever  of  the  products 
of  agriculture  they  may  need. 
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CHAPTER.  I. 

ABUNDANOR  OF  LAND— HIGH  WAGES  OF 
LABOR  DEPENDENT  ON  COTTON  AND 
GOLD. 

The  high  prices  of  labor  in  onr^country, 
and  the  lai^  profits  of  capital,  have  been  re- 
marked from. the  earliest  period  of  our  his- 
tory, Adam  Smith,  in.  hia  "Wealth  of  Na- 
tions," proposed  an  explanation  of  these  two 
peculiarities,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
his  keen  insight  discovered  their  true 
in  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  ^ood 
land.  The  large  products  of  our  rich  virgin 
soil,  purchased  from  the  Indians  at  a  mere 
nominal  price,  enabled  the  farmer  to  offer 
high  wages  to  the  laborer,  and  large  interest 
to  the  capitalist.  The  owner  of  the  land, 
who  was  generally  a  laborer  himself,  paid 
rent,  and  had  loade  but  a  small  outlay  to 
purchase  his  farm,  so  that  nearly  the  whole 
of  liis  product  was  the  reward  of  labor.  If 
he  could  find  a  poor  man  who  had  not  means 
enough  to  purchase  and  stock  a  farm,  he 
could  afford  to  offer  him  high  wages,  because 
he  would  be  himself  more  than  paid  by  his 
increased  products.  These  high  wages  soon 
enabled  the  hired  laborer  to  become  a  land- 
proprietor  himself,  and  both  were  then  com- 
petitore  in  the  market  for  all  the  labor  that 
could  be  hired.  This  competition  forced  the 
ratfl  of  w^es  as  high  as  their  abundant 
crops  authorized  them  to  pay.  The  artisans 
of  the  towns  were  tempted  from  their  shops 
by  the  lai^e  rewai-d  oiFered  for  their  labor  in 
the  country ;  and  the  few  who  remained  at 
their  trades  asked  high  prices  for  their  work. 
These  they  readily  obtained,  for  their  only 
competitors  were  across  the  se%  three  thoo- 
sa;id  miles  distant,  with  slow  and  irregular 
communication,  so  that  the  foreign  mechanics 
could  not  force  those  who  were  here  to 
reduce  their  prices  to  the  standard  of 
the  old  world.  Thus,  in  the  town  and 
the  country,  in  mechanica!  as  well  as  agri- 
cultural labor,  a  high  rate  of   wages   was 
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kept  up  by  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of 
good  land. 

As  capital  is  an  aid  to  labor,  by  enlarging 
its  products,  the  rate  of  interest  is  high 
here  labor  is  productive.  The  disti'ust  of 
capitalists  who  were  separated  from  us  by 
the  wide  Atlantic,  and  their  ignorance  of  our 
pureaits,  and  means,  and  credit,  prevented 
them  from  entering  into'  competition  With 
the  capitalists  here,  so  that  they  easily  ob- 
twned  all  the  borrower  was  able  to  pay. 
This  was  a  very  high  rate,  because  the 
money  was  of  great  advantage.  Whether  the 
fanner  borrowed  it  to  buy  more  lands,  or 
ploughs,  or  stock,  or  the  mechanic  to  en- 
lai^e  his  powers  of  production  by  new  ma- 
chines, or  tools,  or  materials,  both  were  able 
to  pay  a  lai^e  per-centage,  on  account  of  the 
profits  of  their  increased  business.  Tims 
cheap,  rich  lands  not  only  advanced  the  rate 
of  wages,  but  of  interest  also. 

This  explanation  was  satisiiictory  during 
all  the  period  of  our  colonial  history.  It 
still  plausible  after  the  war  of  Indepen- 
dence, for,  although  our  population  had  ad- 
vanced into  the  interior,  and  the  price  of 
lands  along  the  sea-board  had  risen  so  that  the 
products  of  the  soil  were  charged,  before 
they  could  be  exported,  witli  rent  or  with 
the  coat  of  inland  transportation,  leaving  a 
smaller  portion  of  the  proceeds  for  the  share 
of  the  laborer,  the  wars  in  Europe  con- 
nected with  the  French  Revolution  increased 
the  demand  for  breadstuffs,  and  maintained 
them  at  high  prices.  Our  neutral  position 
gave  us  the  carrying  trade  between  the. bel- 
ligerents, and  this  required  a  large  number 
of  American  ships.  These  being  built  of 
timber  procured  fi-om  our  abundant  forests, 
brought  large  returns  to  the  laborer.  The 
trees  that  were  felled  and  converted  into 
ship-timber  cost  nothing,  or  but  a  trifle ;  so 
that  the  whole  value  of  tlie  timber  consisted 
of  wages  only,  and  the  cost  of  ti'ansporta- 
tion  to  the  sea-port.  As  this  distance  was 
short,  nearly  the  whole  was  wages. 
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Thus,  even  to  tiie  war  of  1812,  oar  rich, 
cheap  luDfls  were  the  source  of  oar  pros- 
perity, and  tlie  explanation  proposed  by  Dr. 
Smith  for  the  high  rate  of  w^es  and  of  in- 
terest prevailing  here  was  still  aatisfectory. 
But  when  peace  was  restored,  in  1816,  and 
tliQ  immense  armies  of  the  different  states 
of  Europe  were  returned  to  their  tomes  to 
become  producers  instead  of  consuaiers; 
when  the  several  countries  encouraged  their 
own  shipping  and  their  own  farmers  by  re- 
storing tlieir  usual  prohibitions  and  restric- 
tions, the  advantages  we  possessed  before 
the  war  were  very  much  lessened.  Our 
country  had  by  this  time  become  more  popu- 
lous. Lauds  along  the  searboard  had  risen  ia 
prif  e ;  the  people  had  penetrated  the  inte- 
rior ;  the  distant  transportation  had  become 
a  heavy  burden  to  the  producer ;  and  thus, 
at  the  very  same  time  that  the  European  de- 
mand was  lessened,  and  the  price  depressed, 
our  ability  to  supply  the  demand  with  profit 
was  decreased.  The  money  value  of  oar 
products  was  diminisbed,  and  the  laborer's 
share  in  this  value  was  at  the  same  lime  less- 
ened. The  usefulness  of  our  cheap  lands 
was  decreased,  and  their  advantages  were 
less  and  less  experienced. 

If  we  come  down  to  recent  times,  our  ad- 
vantages have  not  improved.  Our  country 
has  become  lai^or.  The  region  of  cheap 
land  ia  beyond  the  Alleghanies.  We  must 
take  a  journey  of  a  thousand  miles  from  New 
York,  crossing  tbe  Ohio  and  the  Wabash, 
passing  Indiana  and  Illinois,  before  we  reach 
the  country  of  cheap  lands.  The  grain  that 
is  brought  down  tile  Hudson  from  Albany 
has  been  carried  more  than  three  hundred 
miles,  in  the  Erie  canal,  from  Buffalo,  and 
more  tlian  a  tho«sand,by  vessels  on  the  lakes, 
from  Chicago,  and  thitherfromtheinterior  of 
Illinois  by  inroad.  There  the  land  on 
which  it  was  produced  is  worth  ten,  twenty, 
.fifty  dollars  per  acre.  Now,  however  cheap 
the  transportation  by  raih'oad  and  on  the 
lakes,  the  canal,  and  the  river,  the  freight 
must  be  a  large  per-centage  of  the  sales  at 
New  York.  Tlie  i^nt  of  land  in  Illinois  if 
also  to  bo  deducted,  leaving  but  a  small  bal- 
ance to  be  finally  paid  the  laborer  who  has 
produced  it.  We  mustgo  hundreds  of  miles 
mrther  to  reach  the  region  of  cheap  land, 
and  then  the  increased  cost  of  transportatior 
will  heutraliae  the  advantage  of  procuring 
land  at  a  dollar  ajid  a  quarter  per  acre. 

Now,  will  the  cheap  lands  of  Iowa,  and 
Wisconsin,  and  Nebraska,  explain  our  high 


rates  of  wages  I  In  colonial  times  the  prod- 
uct was  made  along  the  Atlantic,  and  nearly 
the  whole  price  at  Philadelphia  went  to  the 
laborer.  Now,  a  lame  per-centage  must  be 
deducted  for  the  two  Siousand  miles'  carriage 
by  land,  lake,  canal,  and  river,  and  the  la- 
borer's share  is  small.  The  truth  ia,  the 
pioneer  is  poorly  paid ;  he  is  struggling  hard 
for  a  mere  pittance.  His  receipts  are  small, 
and  he  can  give  hut  a  small  price  for  tlie 
hireling  he  employs  to  assist  him   i      ' ' 
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farm.  He  is  no  longer  the  ( 
wages  through  the  whole  breadth  of  t£e 
iMid.  His  influence  and  empire  have  ceased, 
r  country  has  increased  in 
population  so  largely,  that  the  foreign  de- 
mand for  flour  and  other  products  of  our 
lands  will  not  pay  for  a  tithe  of  our  neces- 
sary wants,  which  must  be  supplied  from 
abroad.  Oar  people  have  increased  in  wealth, 
and  their  wants  for  wines,  and  silks,  and  other 
luxuries,  cannot  be  paid  for  hy  the  export  of 
flour  and  grdn,  and  the  products  of  our  foi^ 
ests.  If,  besides  agricultural  productions,  we 
are  forced  to  export  manufactures  to  pay  for 
our  foreign  supplies,  the  price  of  labor, 
which  is  the  main  element  in  the  cost  of 
manufactures,  must  at  once  fall  to  the  Euro- 
pean standard. 

If,  then,  we  had  cheap  lands  even  on  the 
Atlantic,  we  could  not  pay  for  our  present 
lat^  supplies  of  foreign  goods,  so  that  these 
could  not  maintain  our  high  rates  for  wages 
and  interest;  much  less  are  they  able  tf)  do 
it  when  they  are  thousands  of  miles  from  the 
coast. 

A  reference  to  the  history  of  our  foreign 
commerce  will  illustrate  the  principles  we 
have  been  refemng  to.  When  our  general 
government  was  first  formed,  our  population 
was  less  than  four  millions  ;  of  these  ninety- 
five  per  cent  were  along  the  Atlantic  slope, 
their  average  distance  from  the  coast  being 
less  than  a  hundred  miles.  Our  average  do- 
m^tic  exports  for  the  five  years  from  1790 
to  1794,  wore  less  tban  twenty-two  millions  of 
dollars.  Of  these,  flour  alone  averaged  more 
than  800,000  barrels,  and  wheat  more  than 
1,300,000  bushels;  making  a  value  of  more 
than  six  millions  of  dollars.  Other  products 
of  the  farm  and  the  forest  made  up  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  balance.  Now  when  lands 
were  cheap,  and  near  to  the  seaports  ;  when 
the  forests  bordering  on  the  coast  were  not 
yet  thinned  or  cut  down,  the  laborer  bad  a 
rich  and  abundant  harvest,  and  high  wages 
could  be  maintained  by  our  cheap  lands. 
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Ten  years  later,  our  population  had  risen 
to  five  millions,  of  which  ninety  per  cent,  yet 
oecupied  the  Atlantic  slope.  Our  domestic 
expoils  had  risen  to  forty  millions  for  the  five 
years  after  1800 ;  and  of  these,  floar  alone 
amounted  to  eight  millions  and  a  half,  its 
average  price  heing  |8.40,  and  the  number 
of  baiTels  exceeding  a  million.  The  demand 
for  our  ^ricultural  products  was  now  large 
and  the  price  higi;  so  that  the  imports 
conld  yet  be  paid  for  by  the  products  of  our 
lands  and  our  forests.  These  were  still  near 
the  coast,  and  nearly  all  their  proceeds  be- 
longed to  tiie  labor  that  produced  them. 

In  1810  our  popnlation  had  increased  to 
7,000,000,  of  which  80  per  cent  were  on 
this  side  of  the  Alieghajiies.     For  the  next 
two  years  which  preceded  the  war,  our  ex- 
ports of    domestic   produce  reached    3S43, 
000,000,  of    which  flour  constituted   one 
fourth,   the   number  of   barrel* 
1,1 00,000,  and  the  average  price  heing  |9. 
Other  products  of  our  hods,  yet  cheap  ; 
near  the  coast,  made  up  a  large  portion  of 
the  means  we  used  to  pay  for  our  foreign 
supplies,  and  up  to  this  time  it  may  be  juafly 
said  that  high  wages  were  sustained  by  the 
abundance  of  our  fertile  lands. 

But  what  a  change  in  1820.  The  peopli 
had  increased  to  10,000,000,  40  per  cent,  of 
whom  had  theirhomea  across  the  mountains. 
Our  exports  of  domestic  produce  were  over 
^50,000,000,  and  the  whole  demand  for  flour 
did  not  average,  fortlie  ftvo  years  after  1830, 
1,000,000  barrels,  and  that  at  only  15.68 
per  barrel.  While  the  products  of  our 
lands  had  to  be  brought  much  further  to 
market,  the  amount  demanded  for  foreign 
countries,  and  the  prices  they  gave  fortbem, 
had  declined.  It  was  the  same  with  the 
products  of  the  forest.  For  the  ten  years 
after  the  war  they  were  less  than  for  the  ten 
years  before.  The  first  were  much  nearer 
the  sea,  and  for  the  last  we  gave  more  labor 
and  received  less  money.  The  efficiency  of 
cheap  lands  to  pay  for  our  imports  was 
gone,  and  their  power  to  keep  up  prices  do- 
parted  also, 

IfwecoHie  down  to  1860,  ourpopulationhad 
reached  23,000,000,  of  whom  only  54  percent, 
were  along  the  Atlantic.  The  centre  of  the  ag- 
ricultural populationhad  receded  from  the  sea- 
board and  crossed  the  mountains.  The  grain 
produced  along  the  coast  was  all  wanted  a' 
home.  NewEnglanddid  not  produce  herow 
supplies.  The  city  of  New  Xork  contained 
half  million  of  people,  who  could  not  be  fed 


by  the  surplus  of  the  empire  state.  The 
coal  and  iron  districts  of  Pennsylvania  had 
become  better  markets  for  grain  and  floor 
than  Philadelphia.  Populous  cities  had 
the  west,  and  all  these  intei'cepted 
^  plies  of  food  that  were  to  be  sent 
abroad  for  the  purchase  of  our  imports. 
The  only  flour  that  could  be  exported  had 
to  be  carried  from  five  to  fifteen  hundred 
The  foreign  demand  was  no  greater 
than  it  had  been  fifty  years  before,  and  our 
exports  only  reached  1,000,000  of  barrels, 
while  $163,000,000  were  needed  to  pay  for 
our  imports.  The  other  products  of  the 
west  were  small,  and  so  were  those  of  the 
forest.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  cheap 
lands  could  no  longer  fnrniab  the  supplies 
to  pay  for  our  imports,  much  less  could  they 
keep  up  the  price  of  labor  above  the  foreign 
standard.  The  advantages  furnished  by 
nature  in  the  early  history  cf  our  country 
had  ceased,  and  we  were  thrown  on  other 
resources,  to  keep  up  the  prosperity  and 
progre^  of  our  people. 

But  this  prosperity  has  not  ceased. 
There  has  been  no  step  baolsward  in  our 
career.  The  high  prices  of  labor  and  of 
capital  have  been  sustained,  and  the  onward 
progress  of  our  country,  in  power,  wealth, 
and  greatness,  has  never  received  the  slight- 
That  labor  is  still  higher  than  in  Europe, 
abundantly  evident,  We  import  a  large 
amount  of  cotton  goods ;  the  importer  pays 
the  expenses  of  transportation  across  the 
sea,  and  a  duty  of  24  per  cent,  at  the  custom- 
house, and  yet  sells  his  goods  at  the  same 
price  with  the  American  manufacturer  who 
has  bought  his  raw  material  at  a  lower  price 
than  the  foreign  producer.  There  is  no  ex- 
planation of  this  possible,  except  that  labor 
and"  capital  are  higher  in  this  country  than 
"  rope.  The  iron  ore  of  Pennsylvania 
good  and  abundant  as  in  England ; 
fuel  and  limestone  are  as  cheap,  and  as  near 
to  the  beds  of  ore ;  but  the  English  iron  is 
not  only  imported  under  heavy  duties,  but 
carried  into  the  interior,  and  sold  in  the  very 
neighborhood  of  the  American  furnaces. 
These  two  manufactures  have  long  been 
favored  by  the  protection  of  government. 
Under  the  device  of  specific  duties  and 
minimums,  the  tariff  for  a  while  amount- 
ed to  a  prohibition  on  many  of  these 
goods.  On  all  it  was  very  lai-ge  and  bur- 
densome. The  niJinufacturers  have  had 
time  and  opportunity  to  learn  and  introduce 
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ail  ibe  improTemeiits,  and  skill,  and  knowl- 
edge tLat  would  facilitate  and  clieapen  their 
production ;  tliey  have  had  enterprise,  and 
capital,  and  'fenergy  to  manage  and  direct 
them ;  and  there  is  no  possible  explanation 
of  the  continued  import  of  these  articles  to 
the  amount  of  millions  and  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars  every  year,  unless  labor  and  capi- 
tal weve  dearer  here  than  in  England. 

Perhaps  a  more  striking  proof  that  wages 
are  higher  here  than  in  Europe  may  be  found 
hi  the  immense  emigration  into  the  United 
States  from  foreign  coantries.  The  principal 
motive  of  these  emigrants  is  to  improve  their 
condition.  The  Irish  laborers  who  rejoiced 
in  the  old  country  at  having  meat  once  a 
■week,  are  here  able  to  place  it  on  their  tables 
three  times  a  day ;  to  whet  their  appetites 
with  as  much  whiskey  as  they  may  wish;  to 
enjoy  conlforts  and  luxuries  they  never 
dreamed  of  abroad ;  and  to  send  back  to 
the  parents,  and  brothers,  and  sisters  they 
left  behind,  millions  of  dollars  every  year, 
that  they  also  may  come  here  and  partici- 
pate in  the  same  prosperity.  The  Germans 
bid  adieu  to  their  homes  and  iatherland  that 
they  love  so  well,  and  come  over  by  tens  of 
thousands  to  buy  land,  and  build  fine  bams, 
and  lay  up  treasures  for  old  age  or  for  their 
children;  while  in  their  own  country , they 
would  have  been  poor  and  humble 
,a!l  their  lives. 

This  high  price  of  wages  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.     It  is  the  sonree  of  our  rapid 
increase  in  wealth  and  greatness,  and  the 
exact  measure  of  our  prosperity.     It  belongs 
not  merely  to  the  day  laborer  who  worl 
with  his  hands,  but  to  the  artisan  who  hi 
skill,  and  to   the  man  of  talent  who   has 
brains.     The  superintendent  and  the 
manufacturer,  as  well  as  the  weaver, 
high  wages  ;  the  eapt^n  of  the  ship  as  well 
as  the  sailor ;  the  merchant  as  well  as  his 
porter ;  and  as  industry,  enterprise,  and  tal- 
ent earn  higher  rewari^  here  than  in   any 
other   country,   the    workman    is    inspired 
with  new  zeal,  his  aims  and  aspirations  are 
raised,   wealth    accumulates    with     greater 
rapidity,  and  every  thing  that  makes  a 
try  prosperous  and   powerful  '"    ''~ 
with  a  quicker  growth. 

If,  then,  it  is  a  fact  that  wa^ea  are  highi 
here  than  in  Europe ;  if  this  is  a  fact  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  prosperity  and 
greatness  of  our  country,  the  question  recurs, 
flow  is  this  high  rate  of  wages  sustained  ? 
If  not  by  cheap  lands,  what  other  advantage 


have  we  J  the  gift  of  nature  or  our  own 
arrangement,  by  which  we  are  able  to  have 
an  active  commerce  with  all  the  woild,  and  a 
free  interchange  of  commodities  with  every 
country,  and  yet  to  sustain  a  higher  price  for 
labor  and  capital  than  the  other  nations  with 
whom  we  trade ! 

The  only  way  to  keep  up  the  rates  of  wages 
and  of  money  higher  than  in  Europe,  is  toi 
produce  some  articles  here  that  arc  in  large 
demand  abroad,  for  which  we  have  peculiar 
advantages,  so  that  we  can  make  them 
cheaper  than  other  countries,  in  spite  of  our 
high  price  for  labor  and  our  high  interest  for 
money. 

Such  an  article  we  have  in  cotton.  It  is 
of  prime  necessity,  and  in  lai-ge  demand 
abroad,  because  it  i\imishes  the  cheapest  ma- 
terial for  clothing,  and  for  other  puiposes  of 
civilized  life  ;  it  is  produced  here  under  such 
favorable  circumstances  that  we  can  supply 
this  demand  at  a  fair  profit  to  ourselves ;  this 
profitable  production  being  sustained  by  the 
favorable  circumstances  of  our  soil  and  cli- 
mate, and  by  the  use  of  cheap  labor  in  the 
midst  of  a  country  where  labor  is  dear. 

The  laige  demand  for  eotton  in  other  coun- 
tries enables  os  to  pay  for  the  imports  that 
we  must  have,  and  also  for  others  that  w 
ourselves  might  supply,  were  it  not  that  our 
high  rates  for  labor  and  capital  permit  the 
foreign  producers  to  undersell  us  in  our  own 
market,  after  paying  heavy  duties  at  the  sea- 
ports, and  the  cost  of  transportation  across 
the  Atlantic. 

It  is  easy  to  follow  out  the  course  of 
operations  by  which  these  effects  are  pro- 
duced :  the  planter  produces  the  cotton 
which  is  sold  abroad,  and  buys  the  foreign 
supplies  of  the  north,  the  south,  and  the 
west.  The  north  canies  the  cotton  to  the 
foreign  country,  and  briu^  back  the  returns. 
She  delivers  to  the  south  her  share,  and 
pays  for  the  balance  in  manufactures.  After 
supplying  herself,  she  buys  food  from  the 
west  with  the  remainder. 

The  manufactures  of  Europe  being  loaded 
with  the  expenses  of  transport  across  the 
seas,  and  with  duties  paid  to  the  general 
government,  the  northern  manufaeturer  can 
keep  the  prices  for  his  goods  lip  to  the  im- 
porting limit,  and  these  the  south  is  able  to 
pay,  because  of  the  profit  on  her  great  staple, 
and  the  monopoly  she  has  of  the  European 
market. 

Thus  are  the  high  prices  of  labor  sustMn- 
ed,  and  the  foreign  supplies  of  the  country 
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paid  for  by  the  export  of  cotton,  whose  cost 
of  production  doea  not  depend  on  the  liigh 

fiaid  labor  of  the  country,  but  on  the  cheap 
abor  of  the  negro  slave. 

During  the  laat  ten  years  the  gold  of  Cal- 
ifornia has  had  precisely  the  same  eifeet,  and 
its  operations  nave  been  in  every  respect 
similar.  The  demand  abroad  for  gold  is  of 
course  unlimited ;  the  cheap  and  profitable 
production  of  it  here  depends  on  the  ahun- 
oant  gifla  of  nature.  The  eastern  manu- 
facturers sell  their  high-priced  products  to 
the  miners,  who  are  prevented  from  obtain- 
ing them  cheaper  by  the  distance  from 
Europe,  and  the  duties  of  the  custom-house, 
and  are  able  to  pay  for  them  by  the  abundant 
rewards  they  receive  from  thoir  own  labor. 
In  this  case  nature,  without  any  aid,  makes 
the  production  profitable ;  in  the  other  nature 
is  aided  by  the  domestic  institutions  of  the 
Bouth.  But  the  efieots  are  in  both 
identical. 

These  two  articles  are  assisted  by  rice  and 
tobacco,  which  arc  in  almost  every  respect 
similar  to  cotton.  The  demand  abroad  is 
not  so  great,  and  our  advant^es  in  their 
cultivation  over  the  other  producers  for  the 
European  market  are  not  so  marked  and  de- 
cided. They  are,  however,  real,  and  they 
may  properly  be  regarded  as  aids  to  cotton 
and  gold  ia  produeing  the  effect 

The  propriety  and  correctness  of  this  ex- 
planation of  our  high  prices  is  not  affected 
by  thd  feet  that  we  also  export  some  mann- 
fectures.  This  is  done  in  spit«  of  their  high 
prices,  because  they  are  carried,  not  to  Eng- 
land and  France,  but  to  Mexico,  South 
America,  and  the  West  Indies,  where  our 
proximity  and  trade  give  us  some  advanti^es 
over  the  European  manufacturer.  A  few 
cotton  goods  are  caiTied  to  China ;  these  are 
coarse,  so  that  the  superior  cheapness  of  the 
raw  material  here  partly  compensates  for  the 
auperior  cost  of  manufacturing.  This  ad- 
vantage is  aided  by  the  influence  of  fashion, 
habit,  and  accident ;  by  the  superior  adapted- 
ness  of  our  goods  to  their  wants  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  export,  add  the  good  will 
and  good  name  that  were  then  secured ;  and 
by  various  other  inducements  which  often 
lead  to  the  pui-chase  of  higher-priced 


Some  few  manufactures  are  even  carried 
to  England,  France,  and  Germany,  on  ac- 
count of  the  temporary  superiority  of  our 
workmen,  or  of  new  improvements 


abroad,  or  of  new  inventions,  o 
Orpatents,  The  whole  amount  of  these  being 
small,  and  due  to  real  advantages  we  have 
here,  or  to  accident,  or  fashion,  or  taste,  or 
prejudice,  do  not  form  any  objection  to  the 
explanation  we  have  proposed,  that  high 
prices  are  maintained  in  our  country  chiefly 
by  cotton. 

So  also  with  agricultural  products;  we  ex-' 
port  some  of  these  to  the  markets  on  our 
own  continent,  where  we  have  many  advan- 
tages over  the  European  producer.  In  some 
of  these,  as  in  the  flour  to  Brazil,  these  are 
very  considerable.  Our  import  of  coffee  is  ' 
large,  and  our  espoi-ts  in  return  are  very 
small,  and  consequently  freights  are  low. 
We  produce  a  kind  of  wheat  in  our  southern 
climate  manufactured  into  flour,  which  will 
not  readily  sour  in  tlie  voyage  across  the 
equator.  Tliese  two  reasons  secure  a  large 
demand  for  the  brand  of  southern  mills. 
And  there  are  many  other  circumstances 
that  induce  a  few  shipments  without  refer- 
ence to  price,  so  that  even  the  small  influence 
of  our  agricultural  exports  in  sust-iuning 
prices  13  not  due  entirely  to  cheap  lands,  but 
to  position,  accident,  advantages  of  climate, 
and  other  things  of  this  kind. 

If  we  refer  to  our  commercial  statTstica,  it 
will  be  seen  how  small  a  ratio  our  manufac- 
tures and  the  products  of  onr  cheap  lands 
bear  to  the  whole  exports.  In  1850  the 
cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco  exported  were 
worth  eighty-five  millions  of  dollars,  and 
formed  sixty-three  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
value;  the  flour,  grain,  cheese,  butter,  lardj 
tallow,  beefi  pork,  naval  stores,  and  many 
other  animal  and  agricultural  products  were 
less  than  twenty-four  millions,  and  constitut- 
ed only  eighteen  per  cent,  of  the  domesfie 
exports;  while  the  manufactures  of  every 
kind,  including  those  of  cotton,  were  only 
fifteen  millions,  forming  but  eleven  per  cent. 
of  the  exports.  For  1 859,  the  year  on  which 
the  e^hth  census  (1860)  returns  are  based, 
the  valne  of  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  and  gold, 
was  8245,000,000,  or  73  per  cent,  of  tlie 
whole ;  all  the  products  of  animals  and  of  the 
field,  forty-two  millions,  or  thirteen  per  cent, 
of  ail ;  and  manufactures  of  every  kind  (in- 
eluding  eight  millions  of  cotton  goods)  thirty 
millions  of  dollars,  or  nine  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  exports.     Of  cotton  alone  the  export* 


were  $161,000,000. 

We  repeat,  then,  that  it  is  cotton  almost 
entirely  that  teeps  up  the  price  of   labor 
iode   of    manufacture  not  yet  introduced  j  and  capital  ia  this  country  above  the  rates 
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of  every  otber  part  of  the  world ;  tLat  it  |  ton  by  macHnery.  Bat  bo  compleK  and 
is  aided  in  this  hy  the  gold  of  California  imperfect  were  the  details  of  this  machineiy 
and  the  rice  and  tobacco  of  the  Southei-n   of  Wyatt  and  Paid  that  these  pi-ojecta  failed. 


states,  and,  to  a  very  small  and  insisnificant 
extent,  by  our  cheap  lands  and  abundant 
forests ;  that  cotton  brings  about  this  result 
because  it  is  in  large  demand  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, being  the  cheapest  article  of  clothing ; 
because  our  planters  produce  it  in  large 
amounts,  and  at  gi'eat  profit  to  themselves ; 
and  because  we  have  almost  a  monopoly  of 
the  foreign  market,  on  account  of  our  ability 
to  produce  a  cheaper  and  better  article  than 
any  other  country  in  either  of  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  globo.  This  cheapness  is  secured 
by  the  advantage  of  our  soil  and  climate, 
and  by  the  aid  of  cheap  labor,  which  does 
not  come  into  competition  with  the  other 
labor  of  the  country  so  as  to  depress  the 
general  standard  of  w^es. 

To  establish  the  first  of  these  propositions, 
we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  history  of  the 
cotton  manufacture  of  Europe  and  America, 
and  especially  of  England,  as  found 
other  chapter. 


CHAPTER  II. 
PRODUCTION  AND  PRICES  OP  COTTON. 

Cotton  has  been  employed  as  a  material 
for  clothing  from  the  earliest  times,  and 
at  the  be^nning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
neariy  two  millions  of  pounds  were  imported 
into  England  to  supply  their  spinning  wheels 
and  looms,  and  to  be  used  for  the  other  pur- 
poses to  which  it  was  applied.  In  1751  the 
imports  rose  to  2,976,610  pounds,  in  1764 
they  were  8,870,392  pounds,  and  in  1781  they 
had  increased  to  6,198,778.  At  this  period 
tboy  took  a  sudden  rise,  and  in  the  next  five 
years  increased  to  nineteen  millions,  and  in 
the  next  five  to  twenty-nine  millions  of 
pounds;  thus  making  a  more  rapid  progress 
in  five  vears  than  m  the  preceding  hun- 
dred. 

The  cause  of  this  rapid  advance  was  the 
introduction  of  machinery  for  the  spinning 
of  cotton.  This  reduced  the  price  and  in- 
creased the  demand,  and  led  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  linen,  silk,  and  wool,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  cotton  in  their  place. 

As  early  as  1738  Wyatt  had.  taken  out  a 
patent  for  the  spinning  of  cotton  by  machin- 
ery. He  was  assisted  by  Paul,  who  after- 
ward took  out  a  patent  for  carding  the  cot- 


The  principle  was  discovered,  but  important 
practical  improvements  were  wanting  before 
it  could  be  made  successful. 

n  1769,  Arkwright  took  out  a  patent  for 
water-frame  and  throstle,  and  in  1770, 
Hargreaves  invented  his  spinning-jenny,  both 
of  which  wei'C  on  the  same  principle  as 
Wyatt's  machine,  but  led  to  a  very  differ- 
ent result.  Between  1770  and  1780  these 
machines  were  fairly  tested,  and  in  the  next 
ten  years  they  were  rapidly  introduced. 
The  patent  of  Arkwright  was  broken  down 
the  courts  of  law  in  1786,  by  the  porso- 
■ing  opposition  of  those  who  had  wrong- 
fully appropriated  his  discoveries  ;  and  the 
expiration  of  the  other  patents  in  a  short 
time  opened  the  whole  manufacture  to  the 
of  the  people.  In  1800  the  imports 
of  cotton  had  risen  to  fifty'six  millions,  an 
increase  of  eleven  fold  in  twenty  years.  In 
the  fii-st  eighty  years  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tnry  the  increase  had  been  one  hundred  and 
fifty  per  cent.;  in  the  last  twenty  years  it 
had  been  a  thousand. 

These  improvements  of  Arkwright  and 
Ilargreares  were  not  the  end  and  perfection 
of  the  inventions  for  spinning.  These  ma- 
chines were  not  adapted  for  the  finer  num- 
bers, and  in  1779  Samuel  Crompton  invent- 
ed the  mule,  which  combined  the  excellon- 
cea  of  the  two  former  inventions.  No  pat- 
ent was  taken  out  for  it,  and  it  was  worked 
for  a  while  in  secret.  Bnt  the  high  prices 
Crompton  obtained  for  his  yam  soon  attract- 
ed such  attention  that  he  could  no  longer 
keep  it  concealed.  For  number  forty,  he 
recMved  three  dollars  and  a  half  a  pound; 
and  for  number  sixty,  six  doUara.  These 
pidces  were  commanded  by  the  superiority 
of  his  yam,  and  the  mule  was,  therefore,  a 
great  improvement  on  the  old  machines. 
At  first  the  invention  was  quite  imperfect, 
but  it  was  soon  improved  and  bronght 
nearly  to  its  present  perfection.  In  the 
course  of  ten  years  it  was  everywhere  intro- 
duced. Under  its  influence  the  demand  tor 
labor  rapidly  increased. 

The  next  important  invention  was  the 
power-loom,  first  proposed  and  patented  by 
Cartwright.  The  patont  was  issued  in  1787, 
but  all  efforts  fmled  to  introduce  it  success- 
fully until  after  the  beaming  of  the  present 
century.  The  improvements  in  dressing  the 
warp,  which  were  indispensable  to  the  sue- 
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cess  of  the  power-ioom,  were  made  in  1803. 
Ill  1813  there  were  twenty-four  hundred  of 
these  in  use  in  England,  In  IBSOthese  had 
increased  to  fifty-live  thousand,  and  in  18S3 
to  a  hundred  thousand, 

The  steam  engine  of  Watt  was  not  less 
important  to  the  manuiiioture  of  cotton  than 
these  improvements  in  spinning  and  weav- 
ing. Tlie  water  power  of  England  was  lim- 
ited, irregular,  and  entirely  insufficient  for 
the  numerous  machines  that  were  soon  in- 
troduced, and  the  new  motive  power  was 
especially  adapted  to  their  woA.  Being 
cheap  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  coal, 
regular  in  its  operations  so  as  to  ^ve  a  un 
forili  stroke  to  the  loom,  not -liable  to  r 
t«rrup(iona  and  strikes  as  human  labor  had 
been,  it  has  contributed  very  much  to  the 
progress  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  Watt's 
first  patent  was  taken  out  in  176B,  but  it 
was  not  until  1785  that  steam  was  applied 
to  the  driving  of  a  cotton  mill.  In  1800 
there  were  thirty  engines  employed  at  Man- 
chester, and  in  1859  the  number  in  the 
fthole  kingdom  had  risen  to  twenty-two 
hundred. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  improve- 
ments, the  progress  in  the  manufafturo  of 
cotton  ba*>  been  of  the  most  rapid  descrip- 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  those  great 
inventions  that  the  importations  of  cotton 
rose  in  twenty  years — from  1781  to  1801 — 
from  five  to  fifty-six  millions  of  pounds,  and 
the  Engl'  1  e  ports  of  cottons  from  two  mill- 
ns  f  dollars  to  twenty-seven  millions. 
In  all  tl  t  me  the  price  of  the  raw  material 
rath  ad  an  ed  than  decreased.  Accord- 
ng  to  T  k  's  "History  of  Prices,"  the 
r  nge  f  different  quaJities  of  West  India 
and  '=5u  n  m  from  1780  to  1785  was  from 
13  pence  per  pound  to  40 ;  while  from  1795 
to  180O  it  was  from  IS  to  65  pence.  But 
the'  cost  of  yarns  was  very  different.  In 
1786  and  1787  the  price  of  No.  100  was 
nine  and  a  half  dollars  a  pound ;  in  1790, 
seven  and  a  half  dollars;  in  1796,  four  dol- 
lars and  three  quarters;  and  in  1800,  two 
dollars  and  thirty-five  cents. 

We  thus  see  ttiat  the  effect  of  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  was  to  give  an  im- 
mense increase  to  the  consumption  of  cot- 
ton, a  lai'ge  reduction  in  the  price  of  cotton 
goods,  and  a  substitution  of  cotton  for  wool, 
silk,  and  fiax,  and  an  increase  in  the  demand 
for  labor. 

The  improvements  which  were  made  after 


800  were  not  less  important  than  those 
■hich  preceded  it.  The  importations  into 
England  increased  from  1800  to  1810  more 
than  a  hundred  per  cent.,  being  from  fifty- 
six  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  milliona 
of  pounds.  The  American  war  interrupted 
the  progress  in  the  next  decade,  but  in  1820 
it  had  risen  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-two 
millions.  For  the  next  ten  years  the  rate 
of  progress  was  nearly  a  hundred  per  cent., 
the  amount  in  1830  being  two  hundred  and 
sixty  four  millions.  In  1840  the  amount 
was  five  hundred  and  seventeen  millions,- 
the  increase  being  nearly  a  hundred  per 
cent.  In  1850  the  imports  were  six  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine  millions ;  and  in  1859 
they  were  eleven  hundred  and  eighty-one 
millions.  In  1860  the  amount  received 
from  the  United  States  alone  reached  the 
i  sum  of  eleven  hundred  milliona, 
to  which  the  East  Indies  have  made  an  addi- 
tion of  two  hundred  more,  and  other,  coun- 
tries nearly  a  hundred,  making  a  total  of 
fourteen  hundred  millions  of  pounds. 

'"his  increase  since  1780,  when  machinery 
first  sttccessfiilly  applied  to  the  spinning 
of  cotton,  has  been  two  hundred  and  eighty 
fold.      Since    1800   the  increase  has  been 
twenty-five  times  ;  since  1820  twelve  times; 
since  1840,  three  times.     During  the 
1858  the  value  of  England's  manufac- 
tured cottons  was  four  hundred  and  thirty 
millions,  and  in  1859   four   hundred    and 
eighty  millions  of  dollars. 

At  the  same  time  the  manufacture  has  been 
growing  rapidly  in  every  other  country.  Th© 
abundance  of  coal  in  England,  the  cheap- 
ness of  iron  and  machinery,  and  the  low  rat« 
of  interest  on  capital,  as  well  as  the  enter- 
prise, industry,  and  skill  of  her  people^  have 
placed  her  before  other  countries ;  bat  their 
progress  has  been  rapid,  and  their  demand 
for  cotton  iat^  and  increasing. 

From  1830  to  1840  the  French  imports  of 
cotton  rose  from  forty-four  to  onebundredand 
four  millions  of  pounds,  and  in  1856  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  milBons.  And  the 
recent  abolition  of  tae  duty  on  raw  cottons 
has  made  the  increase  still  move  rapid.  In 
some  other  countries  of  Europe,  the  progress 
has  been  greater  than  in  France.  The 
comparative  magnitude  of  the  manufactures 
of  oUier  countries  than  England  may  be  seen 
by  our  exports  in  1860.  To  England,  we 
sent  2,069,000  bales ;  to  France,  689,000 ; 
and  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  615,000.  The 
average  of  1839  and  1840,  when  compared 
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Great  Britain 1,022,000 

Tl!©  Continent 453,000 

The  Uuitod  Slates,    333,000 

Total 1,811,000 


jaso-eo. 

BnloB.        I 
3,344,000 
1,069,000 

953,000 

4,366,000 


As  England  exports  much  of  the  cotton 
she  receives,  and  al!  ohtain  more  or  less 
from  other  countries  than  the  United  States, 
the  comparative  importance  of  other  coun- 
tries will  he  beat  seen  by  the  consumpti 
all  kinds  of  cotton.  The  weekly  consump- 
tion for  the  years  1855  and  1856  was  as  fol- 

IBBB.  1S56 

BbIes.  Bale: 

Great  Britain 37,384  43,61 

On  the  Continent 26,564  27,51 

Tie  United  States. .  .14,822  15,7t 

In  the  United  States,  the  increase  i 
consumption  has  been  more  rapid  than  ■ 
ftthcr  countiy : — 
Average  froi 


1836  to 

830 

121,000 

1831  " 

836 

195,000 

M40 

215,000 

1841  " 

845 

363,000 

Hhll 

539,000 

1851  " 

Nfift 

686,000 

818,000 

This  large  increase  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  has  beea  accompanied  with  a  decline 
in  the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  and  a  still 
greater  decline  in  the  cost  of  manufectured 
goods.  The  price  of  American  cotton,  from 
^800  to  1820,  averaged  twenty-two  cents  per 
pound  ;  from  1820  to  1840,  thirteen  c  ' 
and  from  1840  to  1860,  only  ten  cents,  m 
the  same  time  the  improvements  in  machin- 
ery, and  in  the  art  of  manufeetaring,  and  in 
the  skill  of  the  workmen,  have  reduced  the 
price  of  yams,  and  prints,  and  muslins,  and 
every  product  of  the  loom  in  a  much  greater 
ratio.  For  number  100,  the  price  of  yam 
in  1786  was  nlue  dollars  and  a  half;  in  1796, 
four  dollars  and  three-quarters;  in  1806,  one 
dollar  and  seventy-two  cents;  in  1812,  one 
dollar  and  twenty-seven  cents;  in  1830, 
eighty  cents;  and  in  1854,  fifty-eight  cento. 
In  the  lower  numbers  the  decrease  has  been 
nearly  as  krge.  In  all  kinds  of  cotton  goods 
the  decrease  in  price  is  made  manifest  by 
the  change  in  the  official  and  declared  values 
of  the  exports  of  Great  Britain.  The 
«ial  is  a  fixed  nominal  price  for  every  article 
exported,  and  the  declared  is  the  real  value. 


The  former  may  therefore  be  i 
representing  quantities,  and  the  latter  values. 
Now  the  official  and  declared  values  of  all 
kinds  of  goods  for 

1814  were  $83,000,000  and  $100,000,000 


These  numbers  showthatwhile  the  amount 
has  increased  nearly  tenfold,  the  value  has 
ily  doubled,  and  mat  therefore  the  goods 
e  five  times  cheaper  now  than  in  1814. 
We  have  now  followed  the  cotton  manu- 
facture from  its  rise,  a  century  since,  down  to 
the    year'  1860.     Its    immense  magnitude 
every  country  of  Europe,  its  rapid  prog- 
8,  its  exclusion  of  other  materials  for  cloth- 
ing, and  the  great  decrease  in  the  price  Qf 
manufactured   goods,  are    established  facts 
which  show  how  large  and  how  intense  ia 
the  foreign  demand  for  our  eotton.      This  is 
the  first  proposition  we  proposed  to  consider 
in  our  explanation  of  the  high  prices  of  labor 
and  capil^  in  our  country,  and  we  now  pass 
on  to  Uie  second,  that  the  production  of  cot- 
ton   is  very  profitable    to    the    American 
planters. 

In  proof  of  this,  we  shall  show  that  the 
cuitivatiou  of  cotton  has  attracted  labor  and 
capital  from  other  pui'suits  in  the  cotton 
states,  until  it  has  concentrated  almost  their 
whole  productive  power  upon  this  single  ar- 
ticle ;  that  it  has  drawn  wealth  and  labor 
from  other  sections  of  the  country  to  be  de- 
voted to  it,  when  other  employments  were 
inviting  their  attention ;  and  tnat  these  and 
other  facts  demonstrate  the  profitableness  of 
this  culture. 

The  eotton  plant  of  Europe  is  a  native  of 
India,  whence  it  spread  very  slowly  into 
China  and  Persia,  Africa  and  Europe.  But 
cotton  is  a  native  of  this  continent,  and  was 
diffused  here  everywhere  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Europeans.  It  was  found  by  Colum- 
bus in  Cuba,  on  his  first  voyage,  in  1492, 
and  by  Cortes  in  Mexico,  and  M^ellan  in 
Brazil,  on  their  first  visit  to  those  countries 
in  1519.  Pizarro  saw  it  in  Peru  in  1533, 
and  Cabega  de  Vaca  in  CaUfomia  in  1636. 
In  both  divisions  of  the  conrinent  it  had 
spread  as  far  north  and  as  far  south  as  the 
climate  would  permit.  All  the  three  kinds 
of  cotton  were  growing  here :  the  herbaceous, 
or  annual ;  the  shrub,  which  lives  three  or 
four  years ;   and  the  tree,  which  lasts  for 
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twenty  years.  It  is  only  the  annual  which 
is  now  cultivated  in  the  United  States.  Dur- 
ing our  colonial  history,  it  was  introduced 
here  from  the  West  Indies  and  from  the 
Mediterranean,  and  was  extensively  culti- 
vated In  gardens  and  email  patches  for  do- 
mestic use  from  New  Jersey  to  Georgia.  A 
few  bags  were  exported  before  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  but  BO  little  was  produced,  tbat  a  ehip- 
ment  of  eight  bales  &om  Charleston, inlV84, 
was  seized  by  the  custom-house  authorities 
in  England,  on  the  ground  that  so  large  an 
amount  could  not  have  been  grown  in  the 
United  States.  As  it  was  cultivated  to  ad- 
vantage in  tbe  West  Indies,  neai 
coast,  many  attempts  were  made  to  extend 
its  culture  here.  Some  seeds  were  brought 
from  the  Bahamas,  and  successfuily  culti- 
vated along  the  coast  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  soon  after  the  war  of  independence. 
This  was  carefully  improved  from  year  to 
year,  by  selecting  the  seed  of  the  finest 
plants,  by  the  application  of  the  most  suit- 
able manures,  ana  by  choodng  the  best  lo- 
calities for  its  cultivation,  until  the  fine,  silky 
variety,  known  as  the  sea  island  cotton, 
naturalized  in  our  country,  and  brought  to 
the  greatest  perfection  of  staple.  The  seed 
is  easily  separated  from  the  fint  by  passing 
it  between  rollers,  which  push  back  the  seed 
and  permit  the  cotton  to  pass  through.  This 
is  a  tedious  work,  but  the  length  and  fine- 
ness of  the  fibre  seoni-ed  so  hi^h  a  price  for 
the  product,  that  the  cultivation  has  con- 
tinued profitable  fi«m  its  first  introduction 
to  the  present  time.  It  is  mixed  with  the 
best  wool  or  with  alt,  or  is  used  by  itself 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  finest  labrics,  and 
commands  a  very  high  price  in  the  market, 
two,  three,  or  four  times  more  than  the  short 
staple  cotton.  Our  country  has  a  monopoly 
of  it ;  for  neither  in  Egypt,  Pemambuco,  or  the 
Isle  of  Bourbon,  where  the  best  cottons  are 
grown,  can  they  produce  a  staple  of  the  same 
length  and  fineness.  Sometimes  a  dollar  a 
pound  is  paid  for  it;  and  even  higher  prices 
have  been  ofiered  for  ifevorite  crops. 

The  cultivation  of  this  variety  is  limited 
to  the  islands  along  the  coast  and 
belt  near  the  sea,  though  in  Florida  it  may 
be  grown  in  any  part  of  the  peninsula. 
When  planted  in  the  uplands  it  degenerates 
quickly  and  la  less  productive,  "fiie  whole 
valrfe  of  this  crop  isnowfromeightto  ten  mill- 
ions of  dollai-s,  and  varies  but  little  from  year 
to  year.  From  ISST  to  1860  inclusive,  the 
crop  has  averaged  47,000  bales,  and  for  thiee 


years  preceding,  43,000  bales.  The  variety 
of  cotton  that  is  planted  in  the  interior  is 
the  native  Mexican  species.  It  adheres 
iloseiy  to  the  seed,  and  cannot  be  separated 
by  the  common  roller  gin.  When  first  cul- 
tivated it  was  separated  by  hand,  but  thb 
operation  was  slow  and  tedious,  and  limited 
the  cultivation  for  the  pufposea  of  com- 
merce. In  I'ZSl  the  whole  exports  of  the 
United  States  of  all  kinds  of  cotton  were 
only  189,316  pounds — which  is  less  than 
the  product  of  mahy  of  oUr  single  planta- 
tions at  the  present  time.  In  1792  it  was 
four  hundred  and  nineteen  bags,  weighing 
138,328  pounds;  and  in  1793  it  was  487,- 
600  pounds.  At  this  period  it  took  a  sad- 
den start  upward,  and  rose  in  1794  to  1,601,- 
000,  and  in  1795  to  more  than  six  millions  of 
pounds.  The  cause  of  this  sudden  increase 
was  the  invention,  by  Whitney,  of  the  saw 


gm. 

This  ingenious  gentleman  was  a  native  of 
Massachusetts,  and  had  come  to  Georgia  as 
a  private  tutor  in  1793.  While  residing  as 
a  guest  in  the  iamily  of  Mrs.  General  Greene, 
near  Savannah,  le  was  informed  by  some  of 
her  visitors  from  the  upper  country,  where 
the  short-staple  cotton  wm  cultivated,  of  the 
great  desirableness  of  a  machine  for  separat- 
mg  the  cotton  from  the  seed. .  To  his  in- 
ventive turn  of  mind,  this  su^estion  was 
enough  to  attract  his  attention.  He  obtained 
some  of  the  seed  cotton  from  Savannah,  and 
soon  devised  the  saw  gin.  At  first  he  used 
bent  wires  or  teeth,  lite  those  of  the  com- 
on  card,  but  much  laiger  and  stronger, 
.d  these  were  placed  in  rows  on  a  revolv- 
ing cylinder.  The  cotton  was  separated 
from  tills  cylinder  by  a  frame  of  parallel 
wires.  As  the  cylinder  revolved,  the  teeth 
tending  through  the  wire  frame  caught 
the  cotton  and  drew  It  through  the  grating, 
but  the  seeds  being  too  large  to  pass  be- 
tween the  wires,  were  separated  from  the 
lint.  The  teeth  being  found  too  weak  to 
puH  the  cotton  from  the  seed  without  being 
bent  or  broken,  he  substituted  a  circular 
saw  iu  their  place.  The  teeth  of  the  sawa 
being  large,  and  shaped  like  the  beak  of  a 
bird,  had  more  strength  and  were  equally 
efficient.  Behind  the  saw-cylinder,bru8hes 
were  arranged  to  remove  the  cotton  from 
the  saws,  and  thus  the  object  was  accom- 
plished. When  he  bad  completed  his  gin, 
entirely  by  the  labor  of  his  own  hands,  he 
Invited  some  farmers  to  see  it  tried,  and  all 
were  satisfied  with  Its  work.    It  difi'ered  ea- 
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sentially  from  the  roller  giii  introduced  from 
the  Bahamas,  and  invented  there  by  Joseph 
Eve,  the  sou  of  a  Pennsylvania  loyalist,  and 
afterward  a  resident  of  Georgia.  The  roller 
mn  had  also  teeth  and  a  wire  frame,  and 
Hie  revolvmg  teeth  caught  the  cotton  thiough 
the  wire  frame,  hut  they  only  delivered  it 
to  Jhe  rollers  which  separafed  the  cotton 
from  the  seed.  In  the  saw  gin  the  teeth 
and  the  wire  did  the  work  of  separation. 
Though  Eve's  was  like  Whitney's,  and  may 
have  BUggested  it,  they  were  on  different 
principles.  The  one  was  suited  for  the 
island,  and  the  other  for  tlie  upland. 

Before  Whitney  could  take  out  hia  patent, 
many  of  his  gins  were  constructed  by  the 
farmers  and  put  to  work.  Eis  patent  wae 
issued  in  1793,  and  having  obtained  the  co- 
operation of  Miller,  who  furnished  the  capi- 
tal, they  undertook  the  manufacture  of  the 
gins  for  sale,  and  the  ginning  of  cotton  by 
the  pound  for  the  planters,  and  the  purchase 
of  the  seed  cotton,  that  they  might  clean  it 
themselves.  Although  these  plans  required 
large  capital,  Whitney  was  poor,  and  Miller 
had  but  small  means  when  this  project  was 
undertaken.  In  1794,  when  they  were  pre- 
paring several  machines  for  Bale,  Whitney 
■was  taken  sieb,  and  his  workmen  were  pros- 
trated by  the  fevera  of  the  climate.  These 
difficulties  prevented  the  construction  of 
many  gins  by  the  patentees;  and  as  the 
want  of  them  was  great,  and  the  machinery 
very  simple,  many  were  built  by  common 
mechMiics,  and  thns  extensively  introduced. 
In  1795  Whitney's  shop  and  all  his  machines 
were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  this  was  another 
hindrance  to  the  sale  of  the  patented  gin, 
and  another  incentive  to  those  who  were  tres- 
passing on  his  rights.  To  put  a  stop  to 
these  infringements  of  their  patent,  suits 
weue  instituted  by  Miller  and  Whitney. 
But  the  patent  law  had  just  been  passed  by 
Congress,  and  tlie  general  government  was 
little  known  or  respected.  The  juries  were 
composed  of  men  who  were  all  interested  in 
brealiing  the  patent.  The  gin  makers  had 
strong  interests  prompting  them  to  resist 
the  suits.  Witnesses  were  found  who  testi- 
fied that  they  had  seen  the  gin  in  Eur^e, 
where  it  was  used  for  making  lint !  Thi 
suits  were  postponed  and  delayed  by  the  in 
genuity  of  lawyers,  and  as  the  United  States 
courts  only  met  at  long  intervals,  these 
delays  were  the  more  serious.  Under  these 
difficulties,  thfr  patentees  often  failed 
Buits,  or  obtained   but  small 


were  engage' 
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expense  to  them  instead  of  a  protection. 
The  gins  were  everywhere  introduced,  with 
or  without  the  patent-right.  This  was  the 
ease  both  in  Georgia  and  South  Caroliiia ; 
but  the  delay  and  failure  of  the  suits  in 
induced  the  patentees  to  propose  to 
of  South  Carolina  to  sell  the 
right  for  that  state  for  $100,000.  An  offer 
of  $50,000  was  made  them  and  accepted, 
and  this  waa  nearly  all  that  was  ever  re- 
ceived by  the  inventors.  Whitney,  unlike 
Arkwright,  only  received  barren  honors  for 
Ilia  great  invention ;  for  even  the  purchase 
money  of  South  Cai-oliiia  was  expended  in 
.the  prosecution  of  the  suits  he  had  insti- 
tuted against  the  trespassers  on  his  I'^hts. 

The  introduction  of  Whitney's  gin  acted 
like  magic  on  the  planting  of  cotton.  In 
eight  years,  from  1793  to  1800,  the  exports 
of  the  United  States  increased  more  than  a 
hnndred-fold.  The  value  rose  from  $30,000 
to  $3,000,000,  and-the  amount  from  138,000 
lbs.  to  18,000,000.  The  whole  of  this  was 
wanted  in  England,  and  the  rapidiacrease  in 
the  demand  there  that  followed  the  general 
introdnction  of  ArkwTight's  inventions  pre- 
vented any  decline  m  pnce.  The  population 
of  South  Carolina  and  Geoi^a,  where  all 
of  this  cotton  was  raised,  was  only  507,000 
so  that  the  amount  was  $6  to  each 
individual,  ineludmg  the  young  and  the  old, 
This  was  not  enough  to  purchase  the  manu- 
factures and  the  foreign  supplies  they  needed ; 
rice  and  tobacco  being  both  added  to  cotton 
the  exports  of  Charleston  and  Savannah, 
lose  of  riee  alone  were  larger  than  cotton, 
and  the  production  of  tobacco  was  considera- 
ble. The  immigrants  from  Vii'ginia  and  North 
Carolina  brou^t  this  cultivation  with  them, 
and  it  formed  a  large  part  of  the  trade  at  the 
sea-port  towns  at  this  eai'ly  period.  But  it 
was  soon  to  disappear,  under  the  progress  of 
cotton.  In  the  next  ten  years,  from  1801  to 
!810,theproductionincreased  morethan  five- 
fold, froml8,000,000  to  93,000,000  of  pounds 
andthe  value  from  $3,000,000  to  $15,000,000. 
As  the  population  had  only  increased  30  per 
cent,  in  these  ten  years,  and  as  the  exports 
of  rice  had  risen  from  94,000  to  119,000 
tierces,  the  great  change  was  in  the  transfer 
of  labor  from  tobacco  to  cotton.  The  ex- 
ports of  cotton  and  rice  in  1810  were  more 
than  $30  to  each  person,  white  and  black, 
young  and  old,  male  and  female ;  an  amount 
which  sufficiently  indicates  that  nearly  the 
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whole  available  labor  was  devoted  to  these 
two  staples. 

In  the  next  decade  the  cultivation  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  war  of  1812,  and  the  ex- 
-ports  only  rose  to  128,000,000  bi  1820,  But 
the  high  prices  that  followed  the  war  stimu- 
lated the  production  to  the  utmost  possible 
limit.  Tobacco  was  no  longer  cultivated  as 
im  article  of  export  Rice  was  sti!!  planted 
in  the  swamp  lands  'along  the  coast,  because 
they  were  not  well  snited  for  cotton  and  be- 
cause rice  was  itself  a  very  pTOfitable  ciYip. 
Emigrants  flocked  from  Virginia  to  engage 
in  the  culture  of  cotton;  new  lands  were 
purchased  from  the  Indians;  more  laborers 
■were  brought  from  Vii^inia  to  work  in  the 
cotton  fields ;  and  every  hand  that  could  be 
spared  from  other  employments,  white  or 
colored,  was  appropriated  to  this  one  culture. 
In  consequence  of  this  transfer  of  labor,  the 
esportsrose  in  the  next  decade,  from  1820  to 
I830,morethan  100  per  cent.,  from  128,000,- 
000  to  298,000,000  pounds. 

For  the  next  ten  years  the  impulse  to  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  was  greater  than  ever. 
It  was  impossible  for  the  cotton  states  to 
transfer  any  more  of  their  labor  to  the  cul- 
ture. Some  of  their  population  was  needed 
in  thetowna  and  cities  to  attend  to  thesale  and 
shipment  of  their  cotton,  some  to  provide 
snpplies  for  the  planters,  and  a  few  were  en- 
gaged in  those  mechanical  pursuits  which 
are  absolutely  indbpensable,  even  in  an  agi 
cultural  countrv  receiving  its  manufactur 
from  distant  places;  but  all  the  rest  we 
engaged  in  the  production  of  cotton.  The 
planter  raised  enough  com  to  feed  his  stock, 
and  provide  bread  for  his  family ;  he  sup- 
plied generally  his  own  meat,  but  for  the 
most  part  his  flour  was  brougbt  from  thi 
north  or  west,  and  the  towns  were  supplied 
with  pork  and  flour  from  the  same  source. 
All  his  labor  was  appropriated  to  cotton, 
because  it  was  more  profitable  than  any  other 
crop.  All  his  profits  fi'om  year  to  year  were 
devoted  to  buying  more  negroes,  that  he 
might  enlai^  his  cultivation  of  the  one  great 
staple  of  tJie  south.  The  emigrants  from 
Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  and  TenncMee, 
though  at  their  first  arrival  they  might  pre- 
fer to  plant  tobacco  or  wheat,  soon  transferred 
all  their  hands  to  cotton.  The  lawyer,  and 
the  doctor,  and  the  school-master,  as  soon  as 
they  earned  any  money,  bought  land  and 
negroes,  and  became  planters.  The  preacher 
who  married  an  heiress  or  a  rich  widow,  be- 
eame    the    owner    of   a  plantation.      The 


merchant  who  wished  to  retire  from  the  per- 
plexities of  business,  and  take  his  ease  in  the 
country,  passed  his  old  age  in  watching  the 
cotton  plant  spring  up  from  the  fresh-ploughed 
ground,  spread  its  leaves  to  the  gentle  show- 
era  of  spring,  stretch  Its  long  branches  to  the 
summer's  sun,  open  its  red  blossoms,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  abundant  fruit  which  showed 
their  white  treasures  to  the  autumn  sky, 
ig  his  heart  with  the  abundant  re- 
wards of  his  labor,  AU  the  labor,  all  the 
capital,  all  the  increase  of  population  and 
wealth  by  immigration  from  more  northern 
climates,  all  the  accumulations  of  every 
trade,  or  business,  or  pursuit  were  devoted  to 
cultivation ;  and  though  it  had 
seemed  impossible  in  1S30  to  increase  the 
cultivation  to  any  considerable  degree,  the 
production  rose  in  1840  to  744,000,000 
pounds,  or  six  times  the  product  of  1 820. 

During  the  next  decade  this  favorite  cul- 
ture received  a  slight  check.  The  increase 
the  demand,  though  outrunning  every 
other  business,  had  been  overtaken  by  the 
still  more  rapid  increase  in  the  supply- 
Prices  declined,  and  the  capital  of  the 
country  had  an  opportunity  to  look  around 
for  other  employments.  It  readily  found 
them  in  the  constiiiction  of  railroads,  the 
erection  of  cotton  factories  for  coarse 
goods,  the  production  of  the  corn,  and  meat, 
and  flour  for  the  towns  and  cities,  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  sugar  cane,  and  in  those  other 
mechanical  and  manufacturing  pursuits  which 
are  the  first  enterprises  of  an  agricultural 
people. 

The  south  had  other  employments  to 
which  she  might  liavc  turned  her  attention 
with  advantage.  She  had  fine  shipping 
timber,  and  in  great  abundance,  but  she  did 
not  increase  her  shipping,  because  high  as 
wages  and  interest  are  at  the  noi-th,  they  are 
still  higher  at  the  south,  and  the  competition 
between  the  two  sections  is  so  easy  in  ship- 
ping, that  she  could  not  engage  in  shipping 
even  her  o\m  products,  as  long  as  other  more 
profitable  pursuits  keep  up  the  rate  of  labor 
and  capita!  to  their  present  high  limits.  The 
low  prices  of  cotton  from  1840  to  1850  did 
not,  therefore,  divert  capital  to  shipping.  The 
tonnage  of  Charleston  averaged  S0,000  tons 
from  1800  to  1810,  nearly  40,000  from  1810 
to  1820;  22,000  from  1832  to  1840,  and 
23,000  from  1840  to  1848, 

The  culture  of  rice  was  susceptible  of  very 
slight  incref^e,  because  the  only  land  suit- 
able for  its  cultivation  is  the  low,  swampy 
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district  alon^  the  sea,  where  tJie  crop  can  Ije 
covered  with  water.  From  early  times  this 
valuable  grain  Iiad  been  raised  in  all  favorable 
localities,  and,  thougt  a  very  profitable  crop, 
no  increase  was  practicable.  Fi'om  l789  to 
1798  the  exports  of  the  United  States 
averaged  107,000  tierces;  from  1799  to 
1808  they  were  82,000;  and  from  1809  to 
18 18  the  averse  was  87,000.  From  1 820  to 
1836  the  whole  crop,  including  the  shipments 
to  the  north  and  the  exports,  averaged  120,- 
000  tierces;  from  1830  to  1839  they  were 
148,000;  and  from  1840 to  1848  the  average 
■was  162,000.  These  figures  show  little  or 
no  transfer  of  capital  to  this  production,  and 
the  reason  is  that  the  lands  suited  to  its  cul- 
tivation are  limited.  For  the  year  1858  they 
■were  173,000  tierces,  showing  the  same 
steady,  unchangeable  condition  of  this  culture 
down  to  the  present  time. 

But  although  the  cultivation  of  idee  conld 
not  be  inei'eased,  and  the  northern  shipping 
was  too  easy  a  competitor  with  the  southern, 
there  were  many  employments  in  which  the 
south  could  engage,  before  she  would  reduce 
the  wages  and  profits  down  to  the  northern 
standard.  Tanneries,  forges,  foundries,  the 
making  of  shoes,  buckets,  hardware,  furni- 
ture, clothing,  machinery,  and  every  manu- 
facture where  the  bulk  or  the  weight  is  con- 
siderable, can  be  prolitably  pursued.  The 
negroes  make  good  carpenters,  shi 
taunei-s,  workers  in  iron,  and  there 
ployment  pursued  at  the  north  to  which 
their  labor  cannot  be  profitably  devoted. 

Of  all  these  employments  thus  attracting 
her  attention,  the  principal  of  those  which 
she  selected  in  the  depression  of  1840  wore 
the  construction  of  railroads,  the  culture  of 
wheat,  the  manu&cture  of  coarse  cottons,  and 
the  planting  of  the  sugar  cane. 

"These  railroads  have  nearly  all  been  profit- 
able. It  may  seem  strange  to  those  who 
have  only  hoard  of  Harlem,  and  Erie,  and 
New  Haven,  and  Hudson  River  railroads,  to 
bo  told  that  every  railway  of  the  cotton 
states  has  been  profitable.  The  country  is 
sparsely  settled,  and  it  caimot  be  from  pas- 
sengers. They  have  but  little  through 
fi'eight  to  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  and 
it  cannot  be  from  the  transit  of  goods. 
Their  only  product  is  cotton,  and  it  is  this  that 
pays.     Not  only  does  the  great  staple  enrich 


«  who  make  it,  but  all  who  handle  it  and 
carry  it.     It  is  like  the  fabled  Midas, 
turns  all  things  into  gold. 

Wheat,  also,  has  beea  a  profitable  culture, 


because  it  is  mainly  consumed  at  home,  and 
the  price  is  usually  the  cost  of  flour  in  New 
York  added  to  the  cost  of  transportation. 
Even  when  fine  seasons  and  a  3ai^e  crop  en- 
able the  farmer  to  export  some  of  his 
flour,  the  early  harvest  permits  him  to  send 
it  to  New  York  before  the  new  wheat 
of  the  north  and  west  can  be  offered  in  the 

arket,  and  thas  secure  to  himself  a  high  price. 

The  cotton  factories  have,  also,  usually  been 
profitable.  All  thathave  been  managed  skil- 
fully and  faithfully  have  paid  good  dividends, 
and  several  have  made  fortunes  for  their 
owners.  The  oldest  mill  in  the  southern 
Athens,  Georgia,  has  been  profit- 
able from  the  start,  more  than  thirty  years 
Those  at  Graniteviile  and  itoswell, 
favored  with  water  power  and  wise  manage- 
ment, have  paid  largo  and  regular  dividends. 
The  one  at  Macon,  though  driven  by  steam, 
has  been  alike  successful.  Many  of  the 
others  have  done  well,  though  the  machinery 
has  to  be  brought  from  the  north,  and  the 
expense  of  labor  and  superiotendence  is 
high.  A  few  have  fdled  from  frauds  and 
dishonesty  ia  the  projectors  or  managers, 
some  from  carelessness  and  neglect  of  their 
duties  by  those  to  whom  they  were  entrust- 
ed, and  some  from  ignorance  and  impru- 
dence. But  always  when  well  managed  they 
have  succeeded.  They  make  the  coarse  oa- 
naburgs  and  heavy  shirting  for  the  negroes, 
and  the  coarser  numbers  of  yarn  for  the 
country  looms  of  the  planters.  Many  of 
them  send  their  yams  to  Philadelphia  and 
Ifew  York,  and  dispose  in  this  way  of  their 
surplus  production.  A  few  are  working  on 
finer  unbleached  cloth,  and  they  are  also 
doing  well. 

So,  also,  has  some  capital  been  devoted  to 
sugar.  The  beautiful  lands  along  the  lower 
Mississippi  have  been  appropriated  to  this 
crop.  Under  the  protection  of  the  tarifls 
of  1834  and  1828  the  culture  was  started, 
and  from  1835  to  1840  the  production 
averaged  seventy  millions  of  pounds,  worth 
over  four  millions  of  dollars.  The  low  prices 
of  cotton  about  this  time  encouraged  the 
producers,  and  the  amount  for  the  next  five 
years  averaged  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
millions  of  pounds,  worth  six  millions  of 
dollars.  In  the  next  five  years  the  product 
rose  to  two  hundred  and  eleven  millions, 
valued   at  ten  millions'  of  dollars.     From 

1850  to   1855   the   production   still   further 
increased,  the  amount,  being  three  hundred 
lillionSj  and  the  value  fifteen 
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millions.  In  the  last  five  years — partly  from 
the  disastrous  season  of  18BG,  which,  not 
only  ruined  the  crop  for  that  year,  but  de- 
stroyed the  plants  for  the  nest,  and  partly  to 
the  high  price  of  cotton,  which  has  diverted 
some  of  the  lands  to  this  culture — the  average 
has  only  been  two  hundred  and  sixty-tiree 
milliona;  but  the  value  of  this  decreased 
crop  has  been  higher  than  ever,  having 
reached  seventeen  millions  of  dollars. 

To  these  and  a  few  other  new  enterprises, 
the  accunanlating  labor  and  capital  of  the 
cotton  states  have  been  diverted  since  the 
disastrous  fall  of  prices  in  18S7.  But  the 
culture  of  cotton  still  went  on,  and  with 
giant  strides,  too.  The  planters  were  more 
economical  at  home,  raised  more  com  and 
bacon,  so  as  to  lessen  their  purchases  from 
the  west  and  from  North  Carolina;  but,  as 
the  price  of  lands  and  negroes  declined,  the 
inducements  to  raise  cotton  were  neaily  as 
great  as  before.  The  average  exports  for 
the  five  years  from  1836  to  1840wereflve 
hundred  and  twenty-four  millions;  for  the 
next  five,  the  average  was  six  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  millions ;  and  for  the  nest  five, 
seven  hundred  and  eleven  millions.  Here 
was  an  average  increase  much  faster  than 
the  natural  increase  of  the  population,  show- 
ing that,  in  spite  of  the  diversion  of  laboi 
and  capital'  to  new  parsuits,  emigrants  were 
still  arriving  from  North  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  transfers  were  still  being  made 
from  the  tobacco  and  wheat  fields  of  Viiginia 
to  the  cotton  lands  of  the  south. 

After  1850  prices  improved,  and  in  the 
next  five  years  the  average  exports  rose  to 
one  billion  and  twenty-five  millions  of  pounds, 
making  an  increase  in  the  average  produc- 
tion of  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  in  five  years. 
For  the  five  succeeding  yeai's  the  exports 
have  cot  been  completed  at  the  treasury  de- 
partment, and  the  number  of  bales  may  be 
taken  to  measure  the  increase  of  production. 
From  1850  to  1855  the  average  crop 
3,882,000  bales,  and  from  1856  to  1860  it 
was  3,638,000,  an  increase  which  is  twice  as 
gi-eat  as  the  natural  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation, indicating  the  continuance  of  the 
transfers  of  laborers  to  the  cotton  planta- 
tions. 

And  never  before  was  the  planting  more 
profitable  than  in  these  last  few  years.  The 
price  was  not,  indeed,  so  high  as  in  ISllt, 
or  1825,  or  1836,  when  the  planters  were 
almost  bewildered  at  the  rates  offered  them 
for  their  crops;  but  by  improved  methods 


of  cultivation,  and  greater  facilities  of  reach- 
ing the  market,  their  real  earnings  were 
much  greater  than  ever.  Higher  prices  were 
given  tor  laud  and  for  negroes  than  even  in 
1836.  The  wages  of  hired  servants  were 
lai'ger  than  ever  before ;  and  the  planters 
throughout  the  south  were  rich,  prosperous, 
and  happy. 

The  immigration  into  the  cotton  states, 
and  the  purchase  of  negroes  from  Missouri, 
Kentucky,  and  Vii^nia  were  made  manifest 
by  the  changes  of  population.  Tbe  natural 
increase  of  the  people  of  the  whole  conntiy 
Bs  than  thirty  per  cent,  for  ten  yeai's, 
after  deducting  the  emigi'anta  from  Europe 
and  the  inhabitants  of  our  purehased  territo- 
ries. Before  1820  it  exceeded  a  little  this 
ratio;  but  from  1830  to  1840  it  was  less, 
and  from  1840  to  1850  not  over  twenty-five 
per  cent.  But  the  population  of  the  eight 
cotton  states,  from  South  Carolina  to  Texas, 
increased  in  the  first  d  ad  of  tl  p  esent 
century  fifty  per  cent,        tl  d  lecade 

fifty-five  per  cent.,  in  th  tl  d  Sftj  p  cent,, 
in  the  fourth  fifty-on  p  nt  a  1  n  the 
fifth  forty-one  per  ce         Th  11  this 

period  of  fifty  years,  th  1  e  was 

very  nearly  double  th  t  f  tl  n  t  1 ;  or, 
more  exactly,  in  every  t  y  t  ty  per 
cent,  of  the  existing  p  p  1  t  n  a  added 
from  the  more  norths       tate 


CHAPTER  III. 

MONOPOLY  OP  THE  MARKET-SLAVE  LABOR 
—COTTON  EXCHANGED  J'OR  MASUFAO- 
TORES. 

The  history.that  has  now  been  given  of 
the  great  increase  in  the  production  of  cot- 
ton ;  of  the  enUre  devotion  of  the  labor  of 
the  cotton  states  te  this  Mngle  culture,  even 
to  the  neglect  in  some  places  of  the  corn, 
flour,  and  meat  necessary  for  the  wants  of 
their  immediate  neighborhood ;  of  the  large 
increase  of  the  population  in  these  states;  of 
the  increasing  prices  of  land  and  negroes ;  of 
the  investment  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
annual  accumulations  of  the  people  in  enlarg- 
ing this  one  prodnction,  when  othei's  that 
are  really  profitable,  for  which  they  have 
advantages  in  soil,  or  in  cfimate,  or  in  posi- 
tion, are  rejected — is  an  irresistible  accumu- 
lation of  proof  of  the  second  proposition  that 
we  proposed  to  consider:  that  the  American 
planters  are  able  to  produce  large  amounts 
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of  cotton  at  great  profit  to  themselves ;  and 
we  will  pass  bow  to  the  third  proposition : 
that  we  nave  almost  a,  monopoly  of  the  for- 
eign market,  on  account  of  our  ability  to  pro- 
duce a  better  and  cheaper  article  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  superi- 
ority of  our  sea  island  variety.  It  is  the  hest 
cotton  in  the  Iiivergool  market,  and  com- 
mands the  highest  price.  It  haa  not  been 
{iroduced  in  larger  quantities,  because  the 
ocalitiea  where  it  can  be  cultivated  are  few. 
But  for  the  amount  we  make  there  is  no 
competition.  The  average  yalue  of  our  ex- 
ports of  this  kind  was  $6,000,000  from  1805 
to  1815,  including  the  years  of  the  war  and 
the  embargo;  $10,000,000  in  the  next  ten 
years  ;  $10,000,000  in  the  next;  $7,000,000 
in  the  next ;  and  $8,000,000  in  the  last,  fn 
1345  to  1885.  For  1859  the  amount  v 
13,7l3,()00  pounds.  It  is  evident  from  these 
fignres,  that  the  production  of  sea-island  cot^ 
ton  is  not  increasing. 

.  When  we  began  the  production  of  cotton, 
the  supplies  ofGreat  Britain  were  furnished  by 
the  Levant  and  by  America.  Of  the  twenty- 
three  millions  received  in  1787,  seven  were 
from  the  West  Indies,  six  from  Turkey ,  and  ten 
from  the  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese  col- 
onies of  South  America.  None  was  received 
from  the  United  States  or  Egypt,  which 
now  the  principal  sources  of  supply.  The  first 
importsfromtheE^tlndieswerein  1798,  and 
from  Egypt  in  1823.  When  the  demand  in- 
croased,bythe  application  of  machinery  to  the 
manufacture,  we  very  soon  assumed  the  first 
tank  in  the  production  and  supply  of  cotton. 
By  the  year  1 800  the  receipts  from  our  coun- 
try equalled  those  of  any  other,  and  in  some 
of  the  years  before  the  war  of  1812  we  sur 
passed  all  other  countries  taken  together. 
After  the  war  of  1812  we  immediately  re 
snmed  the  chief  place  as  producers  for  the 
European  market.  In  the  five  years  from 
1816  to  1820  the  average  weekly  consump- 
tion in  Great  Britmn  of  the  different  kinds 
of  cotton  was  3,800  bales  of  American,  2, 
from  Brazil,  1,100  from  the  East  Indies, 
and  700  from  the  West  Indies;  and  as  onr 
bags  were  the  heaviest,  the  3,800  American 
were  more  than  the  4,000  from  other  coun- 
tries. In  the  next  five  years  Egyptian  made 
its  appearance  in  the  market,  and  the  aver- 
age was  6,400  bales  of  American,  2,600  from 
Brazil,  200  from  Egypt,  1,000  from  India, 
and  tiOO  from  the  West  Indies.  The  decline 
of  the  West  Indies,  which  was  the  only  cot- 


lilar  to  ours,  had  already  begun,  and 
from  1826  to  1830  the  decline  continued. 
The  average  consumption  of  American  wsa 
0,200  bales,  2,400  from  Brazil,  700  from 
^_  it,  700  from  India,  and  only  400  from 
the  West  Indies,  so  that  ours  was  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  whole.  In  the  nest  five 
the  American  rose  to  13,000,  the  West 
Indian  declined  to  200,  and  the  others  had 
but  a  slight  increase;  oura  heing  three-fourths 
of  the  whole.  From  this  time  forward  the 
United  States  supplied  about  eiglity  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  consumption  of  England,  and 
also  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  In  the  last  year 
(1859)  the  number  of  bales  consumed  in 
Great  Britain  aud  on  the  continent  was 
700,000,  of  which  the  American  was  eighty 
per  cent.,  the  West  Indian  one,  the  Braailian 
three,  the  Egyptian  four,  and  the  East  Indian 
twelve.  And  this  ratio  has  been  nearly  the 
same  for  the  last  twenty  years.  The  ratio  of 
the  supply  from  Egypt  has  increased  a  little 
faster  than  from  America;  while  that  from 
the  West  Indies  has  almost  disappeared. 
Since  the  rise  in  the  price  of  coffee,  on  ac- 
count of  the  stoppage  of  the  slave  trade  in 
Brazil,  her  exports  have  been  stationary  or 
declining.  The  imports  from  the  East  Indies 
have  increased,  but  their  comparative  gain 
on  American  has  been  very  small.  In  the 
eight  years  from  1840  to  1847,  the  iwerago 
importation  into  England  of  American  cot- 
ton was  463,000,000  pounds,  and  of  East 
Indian  75,000,000  ;  while  for  the  nest  eight 
years,  from  1848  to  1855,  the  former  avenged 
644,000,000 andthelatter  115,000,000.  Tho 
first  ratio  was  16  and  the  last  18.  Since 
1855  the  ratio  has  sliglitly  increased.  In 
1859  and  1860  it  slightly  declined. 

The  supplies  furnished  by  the  several 
oonntries  are  not,  however,  rivals  of  each 
other.  Our.  sea  island  is  the  finest  and 
dearest.  The  Egyptian  and  Brazilian  are 
next,  and  are  used  for  tlie  finer  fabrics. 
Ours  is  suited  for  all  the  common  yarns, 
uniting  strength  of  fibre  with  smootlmesa 
and  length  of  staple.  The  Indian  comes 
last  in  price,  is  coarse,  short  stapled,  and 
badly  cleaned.  It  is  mixed  with  American 
in  tike  factories,  and  used  for  the  coarser 
goods. 

Thus  there  is  little  or  no  competition  be- 
tween the  different  cottons.  They  are  each 
used  for  their  particular  class  of  manufac- 
tures. The  Indian  would  be  of  little  use 
without  ours  to  mix  with  it,  so  that  an  in- 
crease in  the  supply  would  require  an  in- 
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crease  of  American  to  be  worked  with  it. 
The  destmess  of  the  Egyptian  and  South 
American,  which  ave  about  fifty  per  cent, 
higher  than  ours,  prevents  them  from  heing 
substituted  in  its  place. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  of 
Arts,  J.  B.  Smith,  Esq.,  member  for  Stock- 
port, says  :— 

"  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  while  we 
require  for  the  purposes  of  our  maiiufacture 
a  limited  quantity  of  the  sea  island  and 
flhort-ataple  qualities  of  raw  cotton,  we  need 
and  can  consume  an  almost  unlimited  supply 
of  the  modium-staple,orUnited  States  quality. 
In  this  fact  lies  oni'  real  diffloulty ;  for  while 
several  quarters  of  the  world  supply  the  first 
sort,  and  India  could  supply  enormous 
quantities  of  the  short«taple  sort,  the  United 
States  of  America  alone  have  hitherto  pro- 
duced   the     second    and    most    necessary 

"The  finest  long  cotton  in  the  world  is 
called  the  '  sea  island.'     It  is  grown  on  the 
low-lying    lands  and  small  islands  on  the 
coast  of  Georgia.     The   quantity   is  small, 
and  the  price  very  high.     It  is  used  mostly 
for  musfin  thread,  and  tlie  very  finest  num- 
bers   of  yarn — say  lOO's  and  upward;  and 
price,  in  fact,  is  of  little  moment  to  the 
manufacturers  who  purchase  it.     It  usually 
sells  at  about  two  shillings  per  pound.     A 
quality  much  resembling  it,  and  almost,  if 
not  quite  as   good,  has  been   grown,  si 
sample  ailacle,  in  Australia.     But  of  this  i 
nomination  of  cotton  the   consumption 
very  small.     Another  species — long,  stroi 
fine,  and  yellowish — is  grown  in  E^pt,  s 
imported  in  considerable  quantities.    An 
fenor  quality — coarse,  harsh,  bright  in  color, 
but  strong — is  imported  from  Brazil,  and  a 
very  sm^l  quantity  from  the  West  Indies. 
Doubtless,  if  the  price  were  adequate,  and 
the  demand  hero  very  great  and  steady,  the 
supply  from  many  of  these  quarters  miffht 
be  largely  augmented.     But  it  is  not  of  tuis 
sort  trhat  we  need  any  considerable  increase, 
nor  could  we  afford  tlie  price  which  probably 
alone  would  remunerate  the  grower, 

"  S.  Our  great  consumption  and  demand 
is  for  the  soft,  white,  sili^,  moderately  long 
cotton  of  America — the  quality  usually  call- 
ed 'uplands,'  'bowed  Georgia,'  and  'New 
Orleans.'  This  used  to  be  sold  at  prices 
varying  from  3d.  to  6d.  per  ponud  (it 
now  from  6d.  to  8d.).  It  can  be  consum 
in  any  quantity ;  for  it  is  available  not  only 
for  weft,  but  for  waip,  except  for  the  finer 


numbers.     We  need  :m 

of  this  cotton  for  one  bag  of  all  others  put 

together. 

"  3.  It  is  the  insufficient  supply,  or  the  high- 
er price  of  Uiis  cotton,  that  has  di-iven  our 
mauufacturers  upon  the  short-stapled  native 
article  of  India,  commonly  called  Surat.  If 
thepriceof  the  two  were  equal,  scarcely  a  bag 
of  Surat  would  be  employed.  When  the 
price  of  American  cotton  rises,  owing  to  an 
inadequate  supply,  that  of  East  India  cotton 
follows  it  at  ft  considerable  interval — the 
usual  ratio  being  two  to  three — and  the  im- 
port of  the  latter  is  greatly  stimulated.  It 
always  grown  in  India  in  large  quantities, 
and,  with  improved  means  of  communication 
and  more  careful  preparation,  might  be  sup- 
plied in  time,  in  indefinite  and  probably 
ample  quantities.  But  it  is  its  quality  that 
is  iu  fault ;  and,  as  far  as  the  past  is  a  guide, 
it  would  seem  incurably  in  fault.  Many  at- 
tempts to  amend  the  character  of  this  cotton 
have  been  made.  American  planters  and 
American  'saw  gins' have  been  sent  over, 
and  American  seed  has  been  planted ;  and 
the  result  has  been  a  sensible  amelioration 
in  cloanlineas  and  color,  and  some  slight  in- 
crease iu  length  of  fibre,  but  scarcely  any 
change  in  specific  character.  The  dry,  fuzzy, 
woolly  ehaiacteristics  remain.  Sometimes 
the  first  year's  samples  nearly  resemble  the 
American  article,  but  the  resemblance  never 
becomes  peimanent.  Hitherto  (we  believe 
we  are  correct  in  stating),  either  from  the 
peculiarity  of  the  soil  or  of  the  climate,  or, 
as  some  say,  from  adulteration  by  the  air- 
borne pollen  of  the  inferior  native  plant,  the 
improved  and  altered  character  of  the  cotton 
has  never  been  kept  up." 

"  The  point  we  have  to  bear  in  mind,  then, 
is  this:  our  desideratum  is  not  simply  more 
cotton,  but  more  cotton  of  the  same  character 
and  price  as  that  now  imported  from  the 
States.  If  India  were  to  send  us  two  mill- 
ions of  bales  of  Surat  cotton  per  annum, 
the  desideratum  would  not  bo  supplied,  and 
our  perilous  problem  would  still  be  unsolved. 
We  should  be  almost  as  dependent  on  America 
as  ever." 

These  observations  of  a  practical  manu- 
facturer bring  out  couelusively  this  truth, 
that  for  the  uses  to  which  our  cotton  is  ap- 
plied we  are  without  competition.  The  long- 
stapled  is  too  dear,  and  the  short  too  coarse, 
fuzzy,  weak,  and  rough  to  be  substituted  for 

It  thus  appears  that  we  have  a  monopoly 
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of  tte  European  market,  because  we  fumisli 
a  cteaper  and  better  article  for  the  same 
price.  And  this  excellence  is  due  to  out 
soil  and  cliniat*,  and  to  the  cheapness  of  tte 
labor  by  which  cotton  is  cultivated. 

The  soil  ia  everywhere  fevorable  for  cotton 
in  our.  southern  states.  Where  it  is  rich 
enough  to  produce  any  thing  it  wiU  produce 
cotton,  Tne  climate  ia  oar  main  peculiarity. 
Although  we  are  so  near  the  equator  that  we 
have  six  months  of  the  summer,  and  son 
times  more,  without  a  frost  that  ivill  till 
tender  a  plant  as  cotton,  we  have  in  all  that 
time  a  succeBsion  of  rain,  and  sunshine,  and 
dewa,  and  clouds,  such  as  belong  to  temperate 
latitudes.  The  weather  k  hot  enough  for 
cotton,  and  yet  rainy  and  showery,  so  as  to 
keep  the  growth  of  the  plant  vigorous,  and 
bring  to  perfection  a  succession  of  fruit  on 
the  stalks  from  July  to  November.  The 
first  pickings  begin  as  early  as  July  at  some 
jdaces,  eveiywhere  in  August,  and  during 
the  whole  of  September  and  October  new 
blossoms  are  appealing,  new  bolls  forming, 
and  new  pods  opening  their  silky  product 
for  the  hands  of  the  cultivator.  Even  after 
the  frost  has  stopped  the  growth  of 
and  stripped  it  of  its  leaves,  the  boils  still 
open,  and  the  fields  ai'e  whitened  with  a  suc- 
cession of  fruit,  until  January  arrives  and 
warns  the  planter  to  prepare  for  another 
crop. 

This  succession  of  rain  and  sunshine  does 
not  occur  in  India,  which,  after  the  United 
States,  produces  the  principsd  part  of  the 
European  supplies.  And  this  ia  t' 
that  the  American  variety  of  the  cotton 
plant  will  not  grow  there,  or  soc 
erates  to  the  coarse,  rough,  short-stapled 
article  which  ia  native  to  the  country. 

Another  advantage  wo  have  over  India 
the  length  and  cost  of  the  voyage.  It 
worth  two  and  a  half  or  three  cente  a  pound 
to  transport  cotton  from  our  sea-ports  to  Liv- 
erpool, The  distance  from  India  to  England 
being  twice  m  great,  and  the  voy^e  more 
than  twice  as  long,  freights  and  other  ex- 
penses must  increase  in  a  like  ratio ;  and  as 
the  best  qualities  of  Bombay  and  Surat  are 
worth,  even  now,  when  prices  are  high  in 
England,  only  eight  or  nine  cents,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  almost  nothing  is  left  for  the  interior 
producer,  especially  for  the  inferior  qualities. 
We  can  produce  cotton  with  profit  at  much 
lower  rates  than  we  now  name.  A  decline 
to  the  Indian  planter  is  ruinous 
fce^hta  are  stationary,  and  all,  or  nearly  all 


the  proceeds  in  England  will  be  consumed 
the  transportation. 

Pi-ohably,  however,  the  greatest  advantage 

we  have  over  the  Indian  producers  is  in  the 

apness  of  our  labor.    It  is  true  that  wages 

very  low  in  India,  but  the  labor  is  also 

inefficient.     We  have  the  cheapest  and  most 

efficient  labor  in  the  world. 

The  African  slave  in  the  southern  states 
ia  well  fed  with  good  and  substantial  food, 
that  gives  him  strength,  endurance,  and 
health.  He  is  well  clad  in  winter,  and  well 
lodged,  to  protect  him  from  the  inclemencies 
of  the  season.  He  is  cheerfnl,  able  to  wort, 
and  he  works  faithfully.  As  the  whole  cost 
of  this  labor  to  the  state  is  made  up  of  the 
necessaiies  of  life,  the  support  of 
the  young,  and  the  old,  and  the  feeole,  it  is 
evident  that  the  south  has  the  cheapest  la- 
bor that  is  possible.  It  was  the  doctiine  of 
Malthus,  that  in  every  country  there  is  a 
constant  tendency  to  reduce  Uie  wages  of 
labor  down  to  the  mere  support  of  the  la- 
That  limit,  however  approximated  to 
elsewhere,  has  never  been  reached  but  in  the 
south. 

The  slave  is  supplied  with  all  he  wants  of 
meal,  and  with  as  much  meat  as  is  needed 
for  his  health  and  sti-ength.  This  meal  is 
prepared  in  many  ways,  and  makes  a  most 
palatable  bread.  His  master  generally  feeds 
on  it  in  preference  to  flour.  He  has  a  gar- 
den, where  he  can  raise  potatoes,  cabbages, 
collards,  greens,  turnips,  beans,  and   such 


other  vegetables  as  the  taste  and  industry 
of  the  family  may  desire.  He  has  clothing — 
cheap,  it  ia  true,  but  rtarm  and  substantial. 

There  is  a  separate  dwelMng  for  each  fami- 
ly, and  an  unlimited  supply  of  fuel  for  the 
winter.  The  old,  who  are  unable  to  labor 
in  the  field,  find  some  slight  work  about  the 
Louse — the  men  in  the  garden,  the  women 
in  the  care  of  young  children  whose  mothers 
are  out  on  the  usu^  plantation  work.  The 
sick  are  carefully  attended  to  by  regular 
physicians  and  good  nursing. 

All  this  is  essential  to  the  health  and 
strength  of  the  laborer,  and  to  his  efficiency 
on  the  plantatiojL  The  humanity  and  sym- 
pathy of  the  master,  who  has  often  been 
reared  by  some  of  his  slaves,  are  sufficient 
to  secure  their  comfort ;  but  if  these  should 
be  wanting,  there  is  an  inexorable  law  se- 
curing the  neceaaary  wants  of  the  servant. 
With  lesa  meat,  or  with  insufficient  food, 
the  slave  is  unfitted  for  regular  work.  With 
less  clothing,  he  is  liable  to  sickness  and 
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disease.  Without  attention  and  nursing  in 
sickness,  liis  life  ia  endangered,  and  his  ser- 
vices lost  to  his  master.  These  demands, 
united  with  the  influences  of  humanity  and 
sympathy,  secure  liim  the  necessaries  and 
some  of  the  comforts  of  life. 

Another  element  of  the  cheapness  of  this 
labor  is  that  nothing  is  wasted  ui  vicious  in- 
dulgences. In  other  countries,  a  lai'ge  part 
of  the  wages  of  lahor  is  expended  in  strong 
drink ;  but  the  most  stringent  laws  are  every- 
where passed  agMnst  selling  spirits  to  slaves ; 
the  Imiie  liquor  law  is  enforced  with  the 
most  severe  penalties;  and  with  the  utmost 
certainty  of  conviction  for  the  guilty. 

Much  time  is  lost  in  free  countries  in  holi- 
days and  shows ;  in  idleness  and  neglect  of 
work;  in  seeking  employment;  in  change 
from  one  place  to  another;  hut  all  this  is 
saved  in  the  south,  for  there  are  no  idle 
hands  about  the  plantation,  and,  excepting 
the  week  between  Christmas  and  New  Year's 
day,  when  there  is  a  general  holiday,  there 
is  no  lost  time,  except  from  sickness,  in  any 
part  of  the  year. 

The  children  are  all  put  at  work  at  eleven 
or  twelve  years  of  ma,  as  soon  aa  they  are 
able  to  guide  a  plough  or  pick  cotton  in  the 
fields.  The  women  and  men  are  both  ef- 
ficient workers,  and  the  division  of  labor  is 
flo  complete  that  the  children  of  many  moth- 
ers are  watched  over  and  cared  for  by  one, 
and  the  cooking  for  many  families  attended 
to  by  a  single  cook. 

This  system  of  lahor  is  thus  the  cheapest 
possible.  Tbe  corn  and  the  meat  being,  in 
most  cases,  raised  on  the  plantation,  and  not 
burdened  with  the  cost  of  transportation,  are 
supplied  at  the  cheapest  piTces;  the  work  is 
all  light  and  easy,  so  that  women  and  boys, 
as  well  as  men,  can  engage  in  it  efficiency. 
Every  thing  is  arranged  so  that  labor  is  se- 
cured at  the  lowest  possible  rate. 

Some  philanthropists,  indeed,  object  to  the 
system  on  this  account:  that  the  slave  ob- 
tains no  wages.     But  he  has  food'  and  cloth- 
inff,  a  house  and  fire,  proper  attention  when 
sick,  and  support  in  old  age.     His  children 
are  taken  care  of,  and  every  necessary  want 
supplied.     For  an  idle  and  improvident  rj 
like  the  negro,  these  are  more  than  wan 
They  are  more  than  his  industry  would 
cure.     He  would  not  earn  as  much  for  him- 
self were  he  free,  as  he  now  receives  from  his 
master ;  and  these  earnings  would  be  wasted 
in  drink,  or  in  excessive  indulgences,  or  in 
dress,  or  in  losuries,  leaving  for  himself  and 


bis  family  times  of  want  and  suffering,  with 
nothing  laid  up  for  sickness  and  old  age. 
Now  he  is  industrious  and  temperate,  and 
the   necessaries  of  life  in  return; 
then  he  would  be  lazy,  and  wasteftil,  and  des- 
titute.     Aa   industry   and  temperance   are 
great  virtues,  and  the  neceesaries  of  life  at 
and  times,  in  sickness  and  health, 
nd  old  i^e  are  a  great  boon  to  the 
laboring  poor ;  and  as  want,  and  suffering,  and 
neglect  when  sick  or  i^ed  are  great  and 
'ils,   pbilantbropy   surely  wastes    ite 
,      j._.hy  on  tlie  slave  when  it  complwns 
that  he  is  denied  his  wj^s. 

The  culture  of  cotton  is  specially  suited  for 
slave  labor,  because  of  its  giving  ftill  employ- 
ment for  the  whole  year.  January  is  devoted 
to  flttingup  the  fences,  clearing  off  the  decayed 
trees  that  have  fallen  in  the  fields,  and  put- 
ting in  order  the  cultivators  and  all  the  imple- 
ments of  the  fann.  The  ploughs  are  also 
started,  and  some  of  the  ground  broken  up  for 
spring  planting.  February  is  the  main  tiro« 
for  ploughing,  and  in  the  more  southern  part 
of  the  cotton  country,  corn  is  planted  in 
this  .month.  In  latitude  31°  the  time 
for  com  is  the  20th  of  February ;  above 
this  line  it  gradually  becomes  later.  About- 
a  month  after  the  com,  cotton  is  planted.  In 
every  locality  it  is  desired  to  have  the  cotton 
up  aa  soon  as  the  fear  of  frost  is  gone.  The 
season  for  planting  begins  aa  early  aa  the 
15tli  of  March  in  the  most  southern  lati- 
tudes, is  delayed  to  the  1st  of  April  at  the 
parallel  of  32°,  to  tbe  loth  in  latitude  34°, 
and  later  still  above  this  line.  As  the  seed 
planted  close  together  in  drills^  the  hands 
s  along  tbe  rows  and  chop  down  the 
weakest  and  smallest  plants,  leaving  them  in 
bunches,  fift-cen  to  twenty  inches  apart.  The 
ploughs  follow  p  d  tie  hoes,  both  be- 
ing necessary  to  1 11  th  griss  and  soften  the 
ground  ab  ut  th  plant  The  hoes  follow 
agMn,  and  tb  n  t  the  b  inches  to  one  or 
two  stalks  a  I  h  all  tl  T  are  reduced  to 
one,  the  re  t  ha  ng  p  1  ed  from  the  cul^ 
worm  or  in  t  th  bl  vs  of  the  plough 
and  the  hoe.  For  two  or  three  months  tliis 
hoeing  and  plouglung,  to  soften  the  ground 
and  destroy  thegrass,  gives  full  employment 
to  the  hands.  Ine  com  has  also  to  be  treated 
in  the  same  way,  and  the  work  is  continued 
on  both  until  the  summer  has  come  and  the 
fruit  begins  to  appear  on  the  cotton.  There 
is  a  little  leisure  now  to  the  hands  before  the 
picking  is  begun,  and  this  gives  time  to  har- 
vest the  wheat  that  has  been  sown*^.tc 
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the  oats,  and  gather  the  fodder  from  the 
com.  This  work  fills  up  the  time  until  the 
picking  begins.  At  first,  but  few  of  the  pods 
are  open.  The  hands  pass  between  the  rows 
— which  are  from  three  to  four  feet  wide  on 
the  poor  lands,  and  from  six  to  seven  on  the 
richest — and  as  the  branches  stretch  out  so 
as  to  reach  each  other,  they  each  gather  from 
two  rows  as  they  pass  through  the  field.  By 
September  the  fields  are  white  with  the 
opening  cotton,  and  every  hand,  young  and 
old,  male  and  female,  that  can  be  of  any  ser- 
vice, is  busied  in  gathering  the  cotton,  lost 
the  rain  should  come  and  beat  it  out,  and 
scatter  it  on  the  ground.  In  October  this 
picking  continues  undiminished.  At  the  close 
of  tjhis  month,  frost  usually  appears,  and 
stops  the  growth  of  the  plant  and  kills  the 
leaves,  hut  the  pods  keep  opening,  and  new 
cotton  oflering  itseif  to  the  hands  until  De- 
cember. The  fields  are  picked  over  twice 
or  three  times  if  the  season  is  fevorable  and 
the  crop  lai'ge,  and  five  or  six  times  if  the 
m>ening  cotton  does  not  hurry  the  planter. 
The  gathered  cotton  has  now  to  be  sunned, 
and  dried,  and  ginned,  and  packed,  and  de- 
livered at  the  nearest  railway  station  or  river 
landing,  or  sold  in  the  neighboring  town. 
Thus  is  the  year  completed  with  unremitting 
toil,  from  Christmas  to  Clmstmaa. 

The  distribution  of  labor  between  the 
white  and  black  races,  ao  that  the  former 
shall  haye  the  selection,  of  the  products  and 
of  the  place  of  labor,  of  the  seeds  and  the 
mode  of  cultivation,  and  of  all  the  ph 
and  management  of  the  plantation, 
another  great  ^d  to  the  cheapness  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  labor. 

Some  political  economists  have  supposed 
that   free  is  cheaper  than  slave  labor;  but 
thoTigh  there  are  pursuits  where  the  watch- 
fulness, foresight,  inteliigence,  and  energy  of 
a  free  man  will  make  his  labor  so  much 
more  productive  than  that  of  a  slave  as 
pay  the  superior  cost  of  his  support,  it 
certain  that  the  want  of  these  qnalities  in  t 
slave  is  but  a  slight  drawback  to  the  value  of 
his  labor  in  the  production  of  cotton.     The 
work  is  so  regular,  and  simple,  and  easy,  that 
the  free  man  performs  it  no  better  than  the 
slave,  and  as  ttie  direction,  and  inai 
and  skill  are  in  the  master,  the  work  is  well 
directed,  and  wisely  managed.    The  slave 
works  enough,  though  he  does  not  work  as 
hard  as  some  free  men.     In  fact,  it  is  very 
.  doubtful  if  a  ft'ee  white  man,  impelled  by 
the    desire    of    accumulation. 


would  be  more  efficient  in  the  cottou  field 
than  the  slave.     Certain  it   is  that  in  the 
Lth,  where  the  hot  sun  breeds  disease,  and 
I  malarious  air  brings   fevers,  the  whitfl 
freeman  could  not  produce  as  much  as  the 
slave,  much  less  could  he  labor  as  cheaply. 
His  expenditures  being  more,  his  wife  and 
children  not  working  at  all,  or  but  little,  his 
waste  of  time  and  money  in  vicious  prac- 
tices  and    holidays,  would    require  larger 
wages,  and  for  these  he  has  nothing  more 
)  than  the  slave, 
slaves  many  and  are  given  in  mar- 
as  regularly  and  religiously   as  the 
white  peasants  of  any  country ;  and  though 
the  marriage  has  not  a  legal  sanction,  it  lias 
the  religious  and  moral.     They  ate  kept  to- 
gether with  their  families  far  more  than  the 
white  people.     On  many  plantations  there 
one  or  two  hundred  negroes,  all   de- 
eded from  three  or  four  families ;  while 
the  children  of  the  first  master  have  been 
scattered  from  Maine  to  Teias.     They  have 
regularly  improved    since  first  introduced 
from  Africa,  and  are  now  improving,  from 
year  to  year,  in  intelligence,  in  moral  culture, 
intellectual  development,  in  appearance, 
habits,  in  comfort;  and  they  are  as  cheer- 
ful and  faithful,  as  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  their  master,  as  attached  to  him  and  his 
family,  as  if  they  were  free  hired  servants, 
J  regular  wages.     There  is  no  men- 
dicity, no  need  for  poor-houses,  asylums, 
ipitals;    for  the  master's    house   is  the 
_  lum   of    the   slaves ;    his  wife   and  his 
daughters  their  nurses,  and  his  own  doctor 
their  physician.     Such  a  set  of  laborers,  able 
and  willmg  to  work,  contented  and  happy, 
with  every  want  supplied,  and  yet  costing 
the  master  the  least  possible  sum  needed 
for  their  health    and    their   strength,  fur- 
nish the  cheapest  and  most  efiicient  labor 
possible. 

As  the  south  sends  nothing  to  the  north 
that  can  be  produced  there,  there  is  no  con- 
flict between  the  labor  of  the  north  and  the 
south.  There  is  no  competition,  no  tendency 
to  equalization  in  wages,  no  interference  the 
one  with  the  other.  They  are,  in  feet,  mutual 
helps  to  ea.ch  other,  as  town  and  country,  as 
man  and  .Wife,  as  the  limbs,  and  the  head, 
aud  the  heart  of  the  human  body.  The 
high  w£^ea  at  the  north  cannot  be  reduced 
by  the  Tabor  of  the  slave.  Instead  of  re- 
duction, it  causes  an  increase.  His  cheap 
toil  is  for  their  advantage.  His  labors,  under 
the  hot  tropical  sun,  are  for  the  benefit  of 
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every  meclianic,  and  artisan,  and  workman, 
that  now  fears  the  competition  of  the  aorth- 
em  free  blact.  As  a  slave  he  benefits  them, 
aa  a  free  man  he  would  be  in  their  way. 

We  Lave  one  more  point  to  mention  to 
complete  the  explanation  we  suggest  of  our 
high  prices,  and  this  is  the  operation  of  the 
tariff.  By  a  tax  at  the  sea-ports  on  any 
article  imported,  its  price  is  so  raised  that 
the  American  producer  of  the  same  kind  of 
goods  is  enabled  to  raise  his  price.  This 
advance  enables  ham  to  pay  higher  rates  to 
his  workmen,  and  to  the  capitalist,  and  to 
all  concerned  in  the  manumctnre.  But  it 
prevents,  also,  the  exportation  of  his  goods, 
because  they  are  too  high  for  the  foreign 
market.  Being  thus  unable  to  pay  for  the 
supplies  he  must  have  from  abroad,  the 
cotton  planter  comes  to  his  aid  with  a  prod- 
uct much  wanted  abroad,  and  raised  here 
under  fevorable  circnmstances  of  soil  and 
climate,  and  with  a  cheap  kind  of  labor  that 
does  not  compete  with  the  labor  of  the  man- 
ufacturer. This  will  pay  for  the  foreign  sup- 
plies of  both,  and  the  planter  buys  them, 
and  takes  in  return  the  high-priced  manu- 
fiictures.  Thus  high  prices  are  sustained,  at 
the  expense,  indeed,  of  the  planter,  but  to 
the  great  advantage  and  prosperity  of  the 
north  and  the  west, 

"We  have  now  considered  the  several  points 
of  the  explanation  we  proposed  for  our  high 
prices,  that  in  cotton  we  have  an  article  of 
great  profit  to  the  planters,  produced  by 
cheap  labor,  although  the  other  labor  of  the 
country  is  dear;  in  large  and  intense  de- 
mand in  Euro[)e  and  all  parts  of  the  world, 
because  it  furnishes  the  cheapest  material  for 
clothing,  for  the  production  of  which  there 
is  no  competitor  with  us,  as  we  have  almost 
monopoly  of  the  market ;  and  that  by  mean 
of  this  export  we  pay  for  our  foreign  suj 
plies,  and  by  our  tariff  raise  the  price  of  the 
imports  to  our  own  high  limit,  and  thus  sus- 
bun  the  rates  of  labor  and  capital,  and  secure 
theprosperity  of  our  country. 

High  prices  for  labor  on  iron,  on  cotton 
and  woollen  manufeetures,  and  on  all  the 
articles  we  import  from  abroad,  we  could 
not  have  without  a  tariff;  this  tariff  could 
not  be  maintained  without  an  export  of 
product,  furnished  by  nature  or  made  with 
cheap  labor,  in  intense  demand  abroad 
otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  to  pay  for 
our  imports.  Cotton  furnishes  the  desired 
article,  and  thus  makes  prices  high  both  for 
labor  and  money,  since  the  rates  for  the  one 


and  the  other  closely  correspond  at  all  times 
and  in  all  countries. 

Precisely  the  same  set  of  operations  has 
been  going  on  in  California  for  the  past  ten 
years.     Nature  there,  as  here,  furnishes  a 
product  which  pays  well  to  those  who  ob- 
tain it;  the  gift  of  nature  there  being  in  the 
'inea,  and  here  in  the  soil  and  climate.     The 
jier  there  and  the  cultivator  here  are  well 
id  for  their  labor.     Both  productions  are 
intense  demand  abroad ;  and  both  unite 
enabling  us  to  pay  for  our  foreign  impor- 
tations, without  reducing  to  the  foreign  limit 
the  wages  of  labor  and  flie  interest  of  capital 
that  supply  these  products. 

It  may,  perhaps,  he  proper  to  confirm  the 
propositions  we  have  been  considering  by 
mquiring  into  the  course  of  our  domestic 
trade.  If  the  tine  explanation  has  been 
of  the  anomaly  of  high  prices  prevail- 
ing in  a  country  engaged  in  a  large  com- 
merce with  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  will 
find  lai^e  transfers  to  the  south  of  mannfec- 
tures  from  the  north,  and  of  agriculturd 
products  from  the  west;  because  cotton  be- 
ing very  profitable  to  the  planter,  and  nearly 
all  the  labor  of  the  south  being  appropriated 
to  this  culture,  the  northern  manufacturer 
will  supply  all  his  wants  of  every  kind  in 
which  labor  is  the  chief  element,  and  the 
west-em  fanner  will  supply  him  with  all 
those  articles  of  food  that  ai'e  of  easy  trans- 
portation. In  fact,  we  find  in  the  south  that 
any  ai'ticle  of  necessity,  comfort,  or  luxury 
comes  from  the  north.  If  we  enter  the 
dwellings,  or  the  shops,  or  the  stores  of  the 
cotton  states,  they  tell  all  the  same  story — 
every  thing  comes  from  the  north. 

As  I  rose  from  my  bed  this  morning  and 
surveyed  the  furniture  of  my  chamber,  I 
found  nothing  made  at  home.  The  bed- 
stead, netting,  and  canopy;  the  coverlet, 
sheets,  and  ticking ;  the  uureau,  wardrobe, 
washstand,  and  crib;  the  tables,  chairs,  mir- 
rors, curtains,  carpet,  bell-wire,  and  tassel;  the 
medicine  chest,  and  all  its  bottles,  and  mix- 
tures, and  quack  preparations ;  all  the  per- 
fumery, and  cosmetics,  and  jewelry,  and 
brushes,  and  powders ;  every  article  of  dress, 
or  clothing,  or  ornament ;  even  the  white- 
wash on  the  walls,  and  the  paint  on  the 
wood-work,  and  tbe  glass  in  the  windows 
were  from  the  north.  As  I  came  from  the 
chamber  to  tie  library,  I  found  no  change. 
The  book-case,  curtains,  carpet,  pictures, 
tables,  sofas,  paper,  ink-stand,  pen,  and  ink 
were  from  the  north.     There  was  a  northern 
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grate  for  nortkem  coa!;  a  marble  mantel 
from  tlie  noitL,  with  vases  and  photographs ; 

flobe  and  statuary  from  the  aame  source, 
opened  the  toot-cases,  and  run  my  eye 
over  the  shelves,  to  see  if  any  could  be  found 
with  a  southern  Imprimatur ;  but  though 
some  had  on  them  the  names  of  southern 
authoi-a,  it  was  a  long  while  lefore  I  found 
a  southern  publishing  house.  There  waa 
"  Bealah,"  but  it  had  not  Mobile  on  ite  title- 
page  ;  Dr.  Thomwell's  "  Truth,"  but  it  was 
not  published  in  Columbia;  the  "Laws  of 
Georgia,"  btit  they  were  printed  in  New 
York;  "Cobb  on  Slavery,  but  it  claimed 
to  be  from  Philadelphia;  Stevens'  "History 
of  Geor^a,"  bnt  it  came  from  Appleton's,  on 
Broadway ;  "  White's  Statistics"  had  Savan- 
nah on'  its  title-page,  but  I  suspected  this 
waa  a  counterfeit  stamp,  and  that  it  had  not 
been  printed  in  the  south;  Judge O'Neall's 
"  Historical  Sketches  of  Carolina"  claimed 
to  be  from  Charleston,  and  this  was  the  first 
genuine  southern  print  I  found  in  my  library. 
A  more  diligent  search  discovered  others, 
but  they  were  few  and  fai'  between.  As  I 
went  to  the  breakfast-room,  the  exclasion  of 
the  south  was  not  so  complete.  The  side- 
board, and  its  glass  and  silver  were  from  tho 
north,  hut  it  had  on  it  a  handsome  pitcher 
from  our  own  kaolin;  the  window-shades, 
clock,  tables,  chairs,  and  crumb-cloth  were 
from  the  same  source ;  bnt  there  was  a 
lounge  manufactured  here.  Albert  gave  me 
my  coffee  in  a  northern  cup,  on  a  northern 
WMter,  sweetened  with  Stuart's  sugar,  but 
the  cream  was  from  home ;  Ziney  brought  in 
Lot  waffles  on  a  northern  plate,  but  the  com, 
and  flour,  and  e^s  of  which  they  were  made 
wore  produced  here;  tho  water  was  hand'  ' 
in  a  northern  tumbler,  and  cooled  with  B( 
ton  ice,  but  the  water-cooler  had  on  it  a  d 
mostic  stamp ;  the  butter  was  aouthei 
though  hardened  in  a  New  England  refriger- 
ator ;  the  cantelopes  were  raised  here,  though 
the  salt  and  pepper  which  seasoned  them 
were  not ;  the  hot  biscuits  were  from  south- 
ern flour,  bat  the  yeast-powders  with  which 
they  were  i-aised  were  from  New  York;  the 
bocf-steak  was  from  our  own  market,  but 
the  tongue  had  been  brought 
miles  from  home ;  the  clabber  was  fresh  from 
our  own  dairy,  but  the  cheese  was  from  New 
Jersey ;  the  white,  hot,  smoking  hominy  was 
a  domestic  product,  but  the  dish  in  which  it 
was  served  was  not;  the  bread  was  from 
town  bakery,  but  the  ham  was  from  Cin- 
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and  caster,  and  vinegar,  and  oil,  and  mustard 
were  from  the  north,  but  the  catsup  was 
made  here ;  the  fish  were  from  Savannah, 
but  they  had  been  brought  up  by  a  north- 
em  locomotive,  running  on  English  rails ; 
the  walls  and  doors  were  covered  with  paint 
manufactured  at  the  north,  but  the  floor  was 
of  Geoi'gia  pine ;  the  locks,  and  keys,  and  " 
andirons,  and  shovel,. and  tongs,  and  hearth- 
broom,  and  rug,  and  oil-cloth,  and  table- 
linen,  and  napkins  were  not  made  here,  bnt 
the  morning  newspaper  was  printed  on  paper 
made  at  home,  out  of  southern  raga,  and  by 
southern  labor. 

After  breakfast  Albert  drove  i 
town  in  a  northern  buggy,  behind  a 
horse,  with  northern  harness,  and  reins,  i 
whip,  I  stopped  at  a  furniture  shop,  i 
asked  how  much  of  their  stock  was  m 
here ;  and  they  said  about  fifty  doflars  in  a 
thousand,the  southern  work  being  principally 
of  pine;  I  (eked  at  a  book  store  the  same 
question,  and  they  told  me,  including  law 
boots  and  the  reports  of  our  supreme  court, 
perhaps  one  dollar  in  a  hundred ;  I  asked  at 
a  tin  shop,  and  they  said  their  stoves,  and  gas 
fixtures,  and  lamps,  and  japanned  work,  and 
block  tin  were  from  the  north,  but  that  their 
was  made  in  their  own  shop,  though 
English  plat«  and  with  northern 
solder;  I  enquired  at  a  shoe  shop,  and  they 
told  me  they  had  several  hands'  employed 
customers'  work,  but  the  great  proportion 
of  their  sales  were  from  Boston ;  I  stopped 
at  the  paper  warehouse,  and  was  sure  now 
that  I  had  found  a  shop  with  home-made 
products,  but  they  told  me  they  only  manu- 
factured wrapping  paper,  and  supplied  the 
newspaper  offices,  but  their  card,  and  post, 
and  letter  paper  was  from  the  north ;  I  drove 
to  the  cotton  mills,  and  here  found  a  gennina 
Lome  manufacture,  but  their  machinery, 
and  looms,  and  spools,  and  oil  were  from  the 
same  northern  mve,  whoso  products  swarm 
over  every  part  of  our  country. 

The  south  are  an  agricultural  people,  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  cotton,  because 
it  is  more  profitable  than  any  other  employ- 
ment, and  they  are  able  and  willing  to  buy 
their  supplies  from  the  north,  because  it  is 
their  interest  to  do  so.  Their  labor  is  em- 
ployed according  to  the  irresistible  laws  of 
trade  in  the  most  remunerating' pursuit,  and 
they  can  afford  to  buy  the  manufactures 
they  want,  because  they  can  be  famished 
cheaper  than  they  can  make  them.    They 
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own  shoes,  weave  their  own  cottons  and 
woolens,  put  together  their  own  clothing, 
brew  tlieir  own  ale,  distil  their  own  grain, 
press  their  own  wine,  reduce,  cast,  and  refine 
their  iron,  mine  their  coal,  build  their  car- 
riages, print  their  boots,  polish  their  marble, 
and  maniifEwtur©  their  own  furniture,  and 
china,  and  hardware,  and  carpets,  and  cloth- 
ing; but  they  .find  it  their  interest  to  bay 
them,  and  appropriate   their  labor  to  the 

« rowing  of  cotton,  and  the  raising  of  those 
eavy  agricultural  products  that  can  not  bo 
brought  here  cheaply,  and  the  manufacture 
of  the  coarser  and  cheaper  goods  on  which 
the  cost  of  transportation  is  hvge. 

[We  have  thought  it  advisable  to  let  this 
description  of  cotton  culture  by  slave  labor, 
with  its  now  exploded  politico-ecotLomicd 
theories,  remain,  as  a  part  of  the  history  of 
tlie  past,  and  aa  exemplifying  the  arguments 
used  to  defend  the  agricaltural  pohcy  and 
the  slave  system  of  the  south.  It  is,  of 
course,  now  of  no  praotiqal  value,  except 
history,  for  a  complete  revolution  has  passed 
over  the  south,  and  though  the  time  may 
and  probably  will  come  within  five  or  ten 
years,  when  la^er  crops  of  cotton  wil!  be 
gathered  than  were  ever  produced  in  the  days 
of  slavery,  it  will  be  under  a  very  different 
system,  and  without  the  waste  and  impover- 
iahinent  of  the  soil  which  was  inevitable 
der  the  old  methods.  It  was  at  the  epoch 
of  ite  greatest  production,  that  the  blow  fell 
upon  this  department  of  agricaltural  indus- 
try, and  demonstrated  to  the  world  that  cot- 
ton was  no  longer  King.  The  export  of  the 
crop  of  the  year  1860,  is  officially  reported 
as  having  been,  15,598,698  pounds  of  Sea 
Island  cotton,  and  ],'752,081,640  pounds  of 
upland,  equivalent  to  4,419,216  bales  of  400 
pounds  each,  and  of  a  reported  valne  of  $191,- 
808,555.  The  export  of  the  crop  of  1881, 
with  an  imperfect  blockade,  was  307,516,- 
099  pounds,  equal  to  768,790  bales  of  400 
pounds  each.  In  1862,  IJie  blockade  was 
more  stringent,  and  ordera  had  been  issued 
for  the  cultivation  of  com  instead  of  cotton, 
and  the  export  fell  to  5,064,564  pounds, 
equal  to  12,681  bales  of  400  pounds,  and  of 
a  value  of  only  11,180,113.  In  1863,  the 
export  was  11,384,986  pounds,  or  28,463 
bales  of  400  pounds,  worth  ^6,652,405.    In 


1864  the  export  was  a  trifle  more,  11,992,- 
911,  equal  to  29,982  bales,  and  valued  at 
$9,.895,864.  The  crop  of  1866  was  very 
small,  but  about  1,200,000  bales  of  the  crops 
of  former  years,  which  had  been  concealed, 
were  thrown  npon  the  market,  and  immedi- 
ately taken  up  by  oar  own  manufacturers. 
The  export  was  bnt  little  more  than  that  of 
1862,  being  6,607,166  pounds,  equal  to  16,- 
518  bales,  and  valued  at  $5,720,549.  The 
crop  of  1866  was  lai^e  for  the  first  crop 
raised  by  free  labor  and  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  the  export  was  660,572,829 
pounds,  eqnal  to  1,626,432  bales,  and  brought 
more  than  any  cotton  export  ever  made  from 
this  country,  viz.,  $281,385,233.  The  sub- 
quent  crops  and  exports  haye  been  still 
larger  in  quantity  but  owing  to  the  fall  in 
the  price  of  cotton  have  not  realized  aslai^e 
retui-ns.  The  crop  of  1 887  was  about  2,390,- 
000  bales,  and  the  export  1,678,684  bales, 
realising  $201,470,433.  The  crop  of  1868 
was,  in  round  numbers,  2,700,000  bales  of 
400  pounds  to  each  bale,  and  the  export 
1,961,909,  valued  at  $152,820,733.  The 
crop  of  1869  exceeded  3,000,000  bales  of 
400  ponnde,  and  the  export  was  not  far  from 
3,000,000  bates.  More  cotton  will  be  rtused 
as  soon  as  there  is  a  better  supply  of  intel- 
ligent labor  in  the  south;  and  very  possibly 
as  soon  as  1875  the  production  may  reach 
five  million  bales,  but  henceforth  the  land 
will  not  be  exhausted  by  this  crop,  deeper 
plowing,  better  tillage,  ample  manuring,  and 
a  rotation  of  crops  taking  the  place  of  the 
slovenly  culture  of  the  old  slavery  period ; 
more  cotton  will  be  raised  to  the  acre,  and 
other  crops  will  be  cultivated  largely  in  con- 
nection with  it.  It  is  doubtful  whether  for 
many  years  to  come  the  exports  of  this  sta- 
ple will  be  as  large  as  they  were  in  1360,  for 
not  only  are  the  northern  factories  increas- 
ing their  consninption  of  it,  bnt,  in  the  south, 
factories  are  springing  up  in  all  directions  to 
manufacture  the  cotton  before  it  has  accu- 
mulated the  added  costs  of  transportation. 
Cotton  must  continue  to  be  for  years  to 
come  one  of  our  great  crops,  but  it  is  doub^ 
fill  whether  it  will  surpass  the  Indian  corn, 
the  hay,  or,  taking  the  years  together,  the 
wheat  crop. — EniTon.] 
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lie  seaaon  of  eotton  picking  oommenoes  ia  the  lattei'  part  of  July,  and  continues  without  ii 
0  tiie  Christmas  holidajB.  The  worlc  i3  not  lieayy,  but  becomes  redioua  from  its  sameness.  The 
flnda  ate  eacli  supphad  with  a  basket  and  bag.  The  basket  is  left  at  the  head  of  llie  "  colton^ 
rows;"  the  bag  is  suspended  irom  (he  " picker's"  neck  by  a  strap,  and  w  used  to  hold  the  cotton  as  it  is 
talcen  from  the  boH.  When,  the  bag  is  Med  it  ia  empljed  into  the  basket,  and  this  routine  is  continued 
through  the  day.  Each  liand  picks  from  two  hundred  and  iifty  to  three  hundred  pounds  of  "  seed  cot^ 
Ion"  each  day,  though  some  negroes  of  estraordinary  ability  go  beyond  this  amount. 

If  the  weather  be  very  fine,  the  cotton  is  carried  from  tlie  field  diieot  to  the  paeking-house ;  bat 
generally  it  is  first  spread  out  on.  scaffolds,  where  it  Is  lelt  to  dry,  and  picked  clean  of  any  "  trasli"  thai 
may  be  percaived  mixed  up  with  tho  cotton.  Among  the  most  characteristic  scenes  of  plantation  life  ir 
the  returning  of  the  hands  at  nightfall  from  tlie  field,  wiHi  tlieir  weU-fiUed  baskets  of  cotton  upon  tliei 
heads.  Fallmg  unconsciously  "into  lino,"  the  stoutest  leading  the  way.  they  move  along  in  the  dim  twi- 
light of  a  winter  day,  with  the  quietness  of  spirits  rather  than  human  beings, — Harper's  MagwAne. 
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And  nowmaybe  seen  the  field-liaiids,  armed  with  hugs  knives,  entering  the  liarveat  field.  The  cane 
13  in  the  perfection  of  its  beauty,  and  snaps  snd  rattles  its  wirj-teitured  l^ves  as  if  they  were  ribbons, 
and  towers  over  the  head  of  the  overseer  as  he  rides  between  the  rows  on  his  good-sized  horse.  Sud- 
denly, you  perceive  anuniisual  motion  among  the  foliage — a  crackling  noise,  a  blow — and  the  long  rows 
of  growing  vegetation  are  broken,  and  every  moment  it  disappears  under  the  operation  of  the  knife.  The 
cime  is  stripped  by  the  negroes  of  its  leaves,  decapitated  of  its  onripe  joints,  and  cut  off  from  tbe  root 
with  a  rapidity  of  execution  that  is  almost  marvellous.  The  stalks  lie  scattered  along  on  tiie  ground, 
soon  to  he  gathered  up  and  placed  ia  the  cane-wagons,  which  'With  ibeir  four  pgantie  mule-teams  have 
just  come  rattling  on  to  the  scene  of  action  with  a  noise  and  manner  that  would  do  honor  to  a  park  of 
flying  artillery. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  &ct  that  the  sugar  crop  has  to  be  gathered  in  Louisiana  within 
ninety  days,  or  else  it  will  be  destroyed  hy  the  cold;  as  a  consequence,  from  the  moment  the  first  blow  is 
Etrtui,  every  thii^  is  inspired  with  energy.  The  teams,  the  negroes,  the  vegetation,  the  very  air,  in  fact, 
that  has  been  for  months  dragging  out  a  quiescent  enistence,  as  if  the  only  object  of  life  was  to  consume 
time,  now  start  as  if  touched  by  fire.  The  negro  berimes  supple,  the  mules  throw  up  their  heads  and 
paw  the  earth  with  irapatience,  the  sli^giah  air  frolics  in  swift  currents  and  threatening  storms,  while  the 
once  silent  sugar  house  ia  open,  windows  and  doors.  The  carrier  ahed  is  fiill  of  children  and  women,  the 
tall  chimneys  are  belohing  out  smoke,  and  the  huge  engine,  as  if  wakir^  from  a  benumbing  nap,  has 
ati-etched  out  its  long  arms,  given  one  long-drawn  respiration,  and  is  alive.— flu»yBi''5  Miiga^ne. 
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The  cultivation  of  cane  sngar  in  tJie 
United  States  has  become  of  considerable 
importance  only  in  tbc  last  ten  years.  While 
it  has  in  that  time  occupied  an  increasing 
proportion  of  the  attention  of  the  planters 
of  Texas  and  Louisiana,  it  has  rather  de- 
clined in  otker  portions  of  the  Southern 
states.  The  cane  itself  ia  more  nearly  asso- 
ciated with  Indian  corn  in  the  general  char- 
acter of  its  climatic  requirements  than  any 
other  staple.  It  differs  from  com  in  this  re- 
spect only  in  degree,  each  conditdon,  or  the 
principal  condition  of  temperature,  at  ieas^ 
being  required  in  similar,  but  greater  tropi- 
cal excess  for  the  period  of  its  growth.  In 
the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States  the 
great  heat  of  summer  gives  this  plant  a  range 
it  attains  in  no  other  country  of  the  same 
mean  annual  temperature ;  and  it  is  restrained 
only  by  the  limit  of  its  safe  endurance  of  the 
winter.  The  cane  may  be  cultivated  east  of 
the  high  plmns  Mid  deserts  of  Texas,  and 
south  of  34°  north  latitude.  The  area  now 
occupied  by  the  cane  is  cjuite  limited,  a 
part  of  Texas,  the  lower  panahes  of  Louisi- 
ana, a  portion  of  Florida,  in  the  latitude  of 
Tallahassee  to  Cedar  Keys,  and  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Georgia,  comprising  its  extent.  The 
considerable  capital  required  to  conduct  the 
culture  makes  it  a  larger  interest  than  might 
be  inferred  from  this  linaited  extent  of  area. 
The'  cane  was  first  introduced  into  Louis- 
iana in  lV51,  and  the  first  plantation 
established  by  Mr.  Dubreul  in  1758,  a  little 
more  than  a  century  since.  The  progress 
was  not  rapid,  however,  until  I704,  when 
the  revolution  of  St.  Domingo  drove  some 
few  Frenchmen  to  fly  for  refuge  from  their 
burning  houses  and  their  frantic  pursuers 
on  board  American  vessels,  with  such  of 
their  faithful  slaves  as  would  follow  them. 
When  there,  they  naturally  turned  their 
hopes  to  Louisiana,  where  they  might  find 
a  home  for  themselves  and  their  servants 
among  kindred  French.  To  these  unhap- 
py men  Louisiana  owes  the  introduction  of 


the  Creole  cane,  a  small  yellow  kind,  which 
only  was  then  grown  in  the  French  islands. 
About  the  same  period  the  cane  culture  was 
introduced  into  Georgia.  There  had  been 
there  growing  and  flourishing  from  the  time 
of  the  first  settlement  of  the  country  by 
General  Oglethorpe,  luxurious  orange  trees; 
As  similar  trees  in  Louisiana  had  been  de- 
itroyed  by  the  frost,  while  those  in  Georgia 
flourished  uninjured,  the  idea  was  suggested 
enteipiising  planter  that  if  under  such 
circumstances  cane  would  grow  in  Louisiana 
it  would  also  grow  in  Georgia,  In  1806  he 
procured  100  plants  of  the  Otaheite  cane 
that  had  been  sent  by  Lieutenant  Bligh  from 
,  These  100  canes  multiplied  to 
2000,  and  from  these  most  of  the  piantations 
_._  Georgia  and  Florida  were  propagated. 
The  question  of  labor  in  the  English  west 
Indies  was  then  sufficiently  discussed  to  in- 
duce many  planters  to  leave  Jamaica  for 
new  settlements,  and  many  were  attracted 
to  Georgia  by  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the 
cane.  The  price  of  sugar  was  then,  under 
the  embai'go,  about  ten  cents  per  pound,  and 
many  plantations  were  established.  The 
canes  spread  up  the  Altamaha,  the  Oconee, 
and  the  Oemalgee,  and  luxuriated  in  the 
fine  lands  of  Florida  and  Geoma  to  a  dis- 
tance of  150  miles  from  sea.  Nevertheless, 
the  manufacture  was  not  many  years  after 
mostly  abandoned  in  that  region  on  a  large 
scale  or  for  export,  but  it  is  still  conducted 
to  a  considerable  extent  for  plantation  and 
home  use.  It  did  not  there  pay  so  well 
as  rice  or  cotton,  since  the  product  per  acre 
was  less  than  half  what  it  had  risen  to  bo  in 
Louisiana.  In  the  rich  lands  of  that  state 
and  Texas  the  product  per  acre  is  2400 
pounds  against  1000  pounds  even  in  the 
richest  river  lands  of  Georgia. 

There  are  five  lands  of  cane  in  use  by  the 
planters  of  liouisiana,  viz.,  the  Bourboti,  which 
has  large  eyes,  a  dark  purple  color,  and  ia 
very  hardy;  the  ffreen  ribbon  is  of  a  bright 
yellow  color,  with  delicate  green  stripes ;  the 
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eye  is  small,  elongated,  and  delicate  in  its 
sti'ueture ;  the  red  ribbon  has  purple  stripes 
of  an  inch  or  less  in  width,  and  can  resist 
light  frost;  the  Otaheite  has  large  joints, 
docs  not  grow  high,  and  has  a  comparative- 
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in,  Louis  ana.  The  mode  ot  cnlfu  s  mple 
and  allied  to  that  of  Indian  com.  The  canes 
are  propagated  hy  cuttings,  and  these  are 
planted  in  the  fall,  seldom  as  early  as  Octo- 
ber, since  the  planters  have  no  time  until 
the  grinding  season  is  over.  The  riper  por- 
tion of  the  stalk  is  generally  nsed  for  cane 
seed;  others  cut  the  cane  in  the  middle  and 
wse  the  green  tops  for  planting.  The  land 
is  well  ploughed,  harrowed,  and  marked  off 
in, rows  three  to  five  and  even  eight  feet 
apart.  As  the  cane  must  reach  its  fall 
growth  in  nine  montlis,  a  good  distance 
apart  is  thought  necessary  to  promote  ac- 
cess of  the  sun  and  the  circulation  of  sur,  A 
donble-EQOuld-board  plough  follows  the  mark- 
er, opening  a  clear  furrow  for  planting.  In  the 
furrow  the  canes  are  laid  straight  in  such  a 
mauner  that  the  eyes  may  freely  throw  out 
their  shoots.  They  are  covered  from  four 
to  sis  inches.  The  young  plants  are  culti- 
vated much  as  Indian  corn,  in  rows.  The 
planting  is  done  in  some  parts  of  Loubiana 
once  in  three  years.  The  first  year  it  is  call- 
ed "plant  cane,"  and  the  subsequent  growths 
are  called  rattoons.  But  sometimes,  as  on 
the  prairies  of  Attakapas  and  Opelouaas  and 
the  higher  northern  range  of  its  cultiva- 
tion, it  requires  to  be  replanted  every  year. 
Within  the  tropics,  as  in  the  West  Indies 
and  elsewhere,  the  rattoons  frequently  con- 
tinue to  yield  abundantly  for  twelve,  fifteen, 
and  even  twenty-four  years  from  the  same 
roots.  In  Louisiana  in  the  fouilli  year  the 
land  is  put  in  com  and  peas.  After  the  com 
is  gathered  the  stalks  and  peas  are  ploughed 
in,  and  the  land  is  ready  for  cane  again. 

In  Louisiana  the  cane  never  ripens,  and 
therefore  is  allowed  to  grow  as  long  as  it 
can  be  done  with  safety  from  frost.  In  the 
latter  part  of  October,  they  commence  by 
saving  their  seed,  that  is,  by  cutting  tho 
cane  they  need  for  planting,  and  securing  it 
by '  placing  it  in  mats,  so  called,  on  the 
ground,  say  twenty  feet  by  forty,  resting  it 


on  an  embankment,  with  the  buts  on  the 
ground  at  an  angle  of  about  twenty  degrees, 
and  leaving  a  mass  of  tops  On  the  surface,  a 
foot  deep  and  forming  a  perfect  protection 
from  frost. 

Next  they  commence  taking  off  the  crops. 
Every  negro  has  at  all  times  in  his  posses- 
sion a  cane  knife,  like  a  butcher's  cleaver, 
and  kept  very  sharp.  With  the  back  of  the 
knife  he  knocks  off  the  dry  leaves,  and  cuts 
off  tho  stalk  aa  of  no  value  where  tho  loaves 
green.  Should  a  frost  come  whilst  they 
are  making  sugar,  the  work  is  stopped,  and 
"  hands  are  employed  winnowing  the  cane 
the  fields,  as  a  fermentation  commences 
immediately,  if  it  is  allowed  to  stand. 

The  cane  is  as  certain  as  any  lai^e  crop 
we  have.  When  the  cane  is  gathered  it  is 
prepared  for  the  miB.  Tliese  are  some 
twelve  feet  from  the  ground,  in  order  that 
the  juice  may  flow  from  the  rollers  into  the 
juice  boxes,  and  from  them  into  the  kettles. 
The  mills  are  composed  of  three  iron  rollers 
fi'om  twenty-five  to  twenty-eight  inches  m 
diameter,  and  from  four  to  five  and  a  half 
feet  long.  There  are  a  great  number  of  in- 
ventions that  have  been  patented  within  a 
few  years.  The  cane  carrier  is  an  endless 
belt,  fifty  to  ninety  feet  long,  formed  of 
chains,  with  slats  inserted  and  placed  at  an 
angle  of  tiiirty  to  thirty-five  degrees  to 
the  ground.  The  lower  end  is  about  two 
feet  from  the  ground.  On  this  the  canes 
are  spread  evenly,  and  by  its  revolution 
they  are  carried  up  to  the  rollers  which  ex- 
press their  juice  as  they  pass  through.  The 
juice  thus  obtained  is  collected  in  Targe  res- 
ervoirs, to  go  through  a  process  of  boiling 
which  has  been  greatiy  varied  by  improve- 
ments upon  the  old  Creole  plan.  The  juice, 
by  boiling  and  evaporation,  is  reduced  to  the 
state  of  maecovado,  which  is  placed  in  hogs- 
heads with  holes  bored  ia  the  bottom,  to 
permit  the  molasses  to  pass  off.  In  the 
course  of  the  boiling,  lime  is  added  in  pre- 
pared portions  to  "  defecate"  the  sugar,  and 
the  juice  is  bleached  by  passing  through  a 
filter  of  bone-black.  Very  many  inventions 
have  been  patented  for  kettles,  vacuum  pans, 
etc.,  to  facilitate  the  boiling  process,  and 
others  to  promote  the  discharge  of  the  mo- 
lasses. One  of  these  is  hy  centrifugal  force. 
The  sugar  is  placed  in  a  cylinder  of  iron  net- 
work, which,  revolving  with  great  rapidity, 
imparts  to  the  molasses  a  eentrifugai  motion 
that  drwas  it  from  the  sugar  through  the 
net,  when  it  is  collected  in  proper  vessels. 
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The  introduction  of  bisulphate  of  lime  of 
late  years  has  added  greatly  to  the  quantity 
of  sugar  that  may  be  obtained  from  a  given 
quantity  of  cane,  and  ^o  to  its  quality. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  produced  on  an  aere 
vaiios  from  500  lbs. to  3000  lbs.;  the  average 
may  be  1000  lbs.  A  well-cuitivated  planta- 
tion in  Louisiana  produces  2400  lbs.  sugar 
and  2000  lbs.  or  160  gallons  molasses  per 
acre*  Some  mills  will  turn  out  1000  gal- 
lons juice  per  hour,  twenty  hours  in  a  day, 
giving  ten  hogsheads  of  sugar,  or  12,000  lbs. 
and  20  bbls.  molasses,  or  800  gallons,  12  lbs. 
to  the  gallon.  The  expenses  and  products  of 
a  plantation  in  Louisiana  have  been  given  as 
follows  in  official  documents : — 

Household  espeosea $1000 

Overseer's  salary 400 

Pood  and  clothing — 16  working  hands  at  $30     450 

"                "           16  <rfd  hands  and  chil- 
dren, $15 226 

Eepairs,  IJ  per  cent  on  oapilal  ($40,000). . .      600 

$2675 
60  hhds,  sugar  at  4  ceats  per  lb $2500 


icsc  figures  show  that  already  in  1860 
the  manufacture  of  cane  sugar  had  concen- 
trated in  Louisiana,  but  had  become  impor- 
tant in  Texas.  The  production  of  sugar  va- 
greatly  from  year  to  year  as  aiFect^d  by 
reason.  In  1853,  the  product  in  Louis- 
rose  to  495,156,000  !hs.,  ia  1856  it  fell 
to  81,373,000  lbs.,  and  in  1868  it  had  recov- 
ered to  414,796,000  Iba  This  fluctuation 
an  important  influence  upon  the  ex- 
ges  of  the  country,  since  when  the 
Louisiana  crop  fails,  the  price  of  sugar  rises 
very  high  and  the  importation  from  abroad 
becomes  excessive.  The  following  table  will 
show  the  quantity  of  sugar  consumed  in  the 
United  States,  and  whence  it  is  derived : — 


lO  galls,  molasses,  10  a 


400  - 


•  413t 


Balance $1462 

There  are  many  other  products  raised  by 
the  hands  besides  sugar.  Thus  there  are  in 
Louisiana  200,000  bauds,  and  these  produced 
in  1859,  362,296  hhda.  of  sugar,  worth  with 
the  molasses  831,399,241;  and  in  addition 
they  raised  6,32'7,882  bushels  of  corn,  o 
bushels  per  head ;  and  4,911,680  lbs.  of 
or  24S  lbs.  per  head.  There  are  in  Loubiana 
1298  sugar  houses,  98T  worked  by  steam  and 
3 1 1  by  horse  power.  The  hogshead  of  sugar 
ia  a  very  variable  meagre,  but  the  average 
weight,  by  the  best  authorities,  is  1160  lbs. 

With  the  progi'css  of  the  country,  a  great 
dependence  has  been  had  upon  Louisiana  for 
a,  supply  of  sugar.  In  1815,  the  banks 
the  Mississippi  gave  10,000,000  lbs.,  and 
1818,  35,000,000  lbs.  In  1868,  it  had  risen 
to  414,796,000  lbs.  The  census  of  1860 
gave  the  quantity  of  cane  sugar  raised  in  the 
TJniteJ  States  as  follows  — 

Btatbs  Spgar  ^b  Malaflses  ^tdl 

Alnbnnii  nSOUO  8S115 

Flotidi  less  000  4%  357 

GweIh  limOdD  546749 

Louiaiiia  ssanarooo  13,439  "a 

HiHiHippi  wnoao  1001a 

UiiiDurV  402000  S3  309 

Korth  CaroliTig  3a,im  13  4114 


21,3'!  6 

,. 

_ 

24,791 

4,000 

28,791 

2B,672 

14,000 

40,673 

6 

44,178 

35,000 

79,178 

13 

65,601 

38,000 

103,601 

13 

104,214 

107,000 

211,214 

22 

160,210 

144,600 

304,810 

201,493 

120,331 

321,824 

30 

118,659 

315,211 

29 

3 

200,610 

172,379 

373,989 

30i 

3 

160,854 

234,444 

385.298 

34 

3 

192,607 

186,145 

377,762 

31i 

31 

255,202 

123,468 

378,760 

334 

4i 

341,766 

39,000 

280,765 

23t 

i-i 

244,758 

143,734 

388,493 

31 

6* 

239,034 

192,160 

431,184 

29i 

6i 

296,950 

118,331 

415,281 

30 

ti 

253,781 

229,709 

483,490 

311 

7 

273,569 

269,397 

316,115 

3,534 

319',  649 

30i 

si' 

304,428 

7,750 

312,178 

30 

23 

430,532 


39,356   28   16 


42,147   643,416   33^  16 

The  small  crop  of  Louisiana  in  1866,  in- 
duced a  rifle  in  prices  that  brought  a  law^e 
quantity  of  foreign  into  the  country,  "rtie 
consumption  per  head  seems  to  have  been 
sustained  at  the  higher  prices.  The  con- 
sumption per  head  is  lai^er  than  in  other 
countries.  The  ratio  for  the  same  year  has 
been  as  follows  :— -Franco,  9  lbs.  per  head ; 
Great  Britain,  384  lbs.  per  head;,  and  in  the 
United  States,  31  lbs.  per  head.  This  French 
onsumption  includes  cane  and  beet-root  su- 
gar. The  United  States  figures  embrace  only 
the  cane.  The  maple  sugar  made  would,  with 
molasses,  swell  the  total  figures  for  1860  to 
464,673  tons;  as  thus — cane  sugar,  415,281 
tons;  molasses  refined,  60,000  hhds.,  giving 
13,392  tons  sugar;  of  maple  sugar  28,000 
.tons.     California  consumption,  6000  tons. 
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The  weight  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  hhds,  is 
taken  at  1,150  lbs.  for  the  crop  of  1880,  and 
the  total  crop  for  that  year,  or  tliat  which 
commenced  in  1860,  was  302,205  hhds., 
weighing  Z4,'l,&?,b,nb^  lbs.  The  number  of 
sugar  houses  worked  by  steam  is  1,090,  and 
by  horse  power  283.  The  product  of  mo- 
lasses was  25,516,69&  gallons. 


I   CONSUMPTIOTT. 


jt  is  but  a  few  yeara  since  the  highest 
.each  of  art  in  this  manufacture  produced 
only  a  fine  muscovado-Uke  sugar ;  out  now, 
by  improved  processes,  specimens  are  annu- 
ally exhibited  at  the  fairs,  vieing  with  the 
moat  beautiful  loaf  sugar.  By  the  improved 
mode  the  sap  is  boiled  in  a  potash  or  caul- 
dron ketile  to  a  thick  syrup,  which  is  strain- 
ed when. warm.  It  is  then  allowed  to  stand 
twenty-four  hours,  antl  is  then  poured  off. 
To  clarify  a  quantity  of  50  lbs.,  a  mixture  of 
one  quart  of  milk,  one  ounce  of  saleratus, 
and  two  whites  of  eggs  well  mixed,  is  boiled 
into  the  sugar  until  it  has  become  thick. 
For  draining,  a  tube  is  employed  fifteen 
inches  square  at  the  top,  and  coming  to  a 
point  at  the  bottom.  The  sugar  is  put  in 
cold  and  the  bottom  tapped,  while  the  top 
is  covered  with  a  wet  flannel  cloth  of  two 
three  thiclcn eases. 

The  quantity  of  maple  sugar  made  j 
annum  cannot  be  ascertained  with  as  much 
accui-acy  as  that  of  the  cane,  and  the  esti- 
mates of  the  dealers  are  founded  upon  the 
retums  of  the  census  of  1S60,  whicli  were  as 
follows  :— 

UKITKD   STATES  MiPlE  BnOAE  PEOEIjCTIONa. 

lbs. 

Maine 306,742 

'TewHampahirB 2,255,013 

Vermont 9,819,939 

Massachuaetts. 1,008,078 

fthode  Island 

Oonnecttcut 44,259 

New  York 10,816,458 

New  Jersey. 3,455 

Pemisylvauia. 2,168,965 

Maryland 63,381 

District  of  Columbia.. . .  

Tii^iiiia 937,643 

North  Carolina 30,845 

South  Carolina. 205 

Georgia 991 

Alabama 543 

Texas 69 

ArkanaaB 3,091 

TenneaaeB, 117,359 

Kentuoky. S80.94L 

MlBSOMi 142,430 


1,323,942 

Michigan 

!,98e,018 

Wiaoonain 

1,584,406 

Iowa 

248,951 

M  iinesote 

310,941 

1,864 

T  tal  38,863,884 

i  ides  this  imount  of  sugar,  1,944,694 
galloDB  ot  maple  moiasaes  weie  reported  in 
the  census  of  1860.  In  1883,  1884,  and 
1865,  the  great  advance  in  the  price  of  cane 
sugar  led  to  a  very  considerable  increase  in 
the  production  of  maple  sugar  and  syrup. 
Probably  not  less  than  30,000  tons  were 
manufactured  in  1884. 

A  great  deal  is  made,  as  of  cane  sugar  in 
Georgia,  for  home  use ;  it  does  not  come 
upon  the  market,  but  prevents,  to  a  eertaia 

it,  a  demand  that  would  exist  without 


The  production  of  a  syrup  froHi  the  juice 
of  the  stalks  of  the  sorgho  and  imphee,  two 
plants  of  the  maize  family,  as  a  substituto 
for  molasses,  was  first  attempted  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  during  the  decade,  1850- 
1860.  Efforts  were  also  made  to  produce  a 
iugar  from  this  syrup  ;  but  with  only  mode- 
rate success,  as  it  did  not  crystallize  readily, 
being  move  analogous  to  grape  sugar,  or  giur 
cose,  than  to  cane  sugar  in  its  character. 
In  1860,  the  production  repoi-ted  was  7,235,- 
025  gallons,  and  this  was  doubtless  much 
below  the  actual  production,  as  many  far- 
made  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  gallons, 
which  they  did  not  report.  During  the  war, 
the  high  price  of  sugar  and  molasses  greatly 
stimulated  the  proauction  of  this  ayrup, 
both  at  the  norUi  and  at  the  south.  The 
annual  yield  in  1863,  1864,  and  1865,  could 
hardly  have  been  less  than  fifty  or  sixty 
millions  of  gallons,  but  subsequently  declined. 

BUGAa   FROM    OTHER    SOUROBS. 

Experiments  on  a  large  scale,  and  with 
considerable  success  have  been  made  for  pro- 
ducing sngar  from  the  white  sugar  beet  in 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  California  and  Colorado. 
The  amount  produced  in  the  past  two  years, 
1868  and  1889,  can  not  be  definitely  stated, 
but  is  not  less  than  three  hundred  tons,  and 
will  probably  be  as  many  thousand  in  18'JO, 
Sugar  and  mola^es  m^  also  produced  at  Bnf- 
falo  and  some  other  points  from  com,  by  a 
chemical  process.  This  ia  probably  glucose, 
or  grape  sugar. 
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The  history  of  the  commerce  and  trade  of 
a  people  is  a  record  of  their  indnstry  and 
productive  powers,  since  all  trade  is  but  an 
interchange  of  the  products  of  labor,  and 
wealth  but  an  accumulation  of  those  products 
beyond  the  necessary  annual  consumption, 
and  wear  and  tear  from  use.  In  the  U  nited 
!  the  dat«  of  their  settlement, 
■t  of  trade  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  property  have  been  more  rapid  than 
in  any  other  eonntiy.  This  has  been  the 
case,  chiefly.for  five  leading  reasons:  1.  The 
ample  supply  of  fertile  land  free  to  the  culti- 
vator. 2.  The  persevering  and  intelligent 
industry  of  the  people,  combined  with  an 
inventive  genius  that  has  constantly  smooth- 
ed the  way  of  labor  by  devising  the  means 
of  producing  greater  resnlte  with  the  same 
manual  force.  3.  The  rapid  increase  of  the 
numbers  of  the  people,  not  only  by  reason 
of  the  healthiness  of  .the  climate  and  Hie 
general  morality  of  their  habits,  but  also  i 
eonseqnence  of  the  great  immigration  fro: 
abroad,  induced  by  the  desu-e  of  the  mo 
enterprising  Europeans  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  benefits  of  our  institutions.  Tlie  stream 
of  natural  births  in  excess  of  deaths  has 
mingled  with  the  broad  current  of  immigra- 
tion to  swell  tbe  numbers  in  a  surprising 
ratio.  4.  The  accumulation  of  capital  ap- 
plicable to  reproductive  industries,  as  well 
through  the  frugal  habits  of  the  people,  who 
have  consumed  iar  less  than  they  have  pro- 
duced, as  by  the  influx  of  capital  from 
abroad,  not  only  in  the  bands  of  immigrants, 
but  for  investments,  that  will  yield  larger 
revenue  to  European  holders  than  they  can 
there  obtain.  And,  fifth,  and  perhaps  more 
important  than  all,  the  control  that  the  peo- 
ple have  tept  of  their  own  funds.  They 
have  had  no  absolute  rulers  or  dynasties  to 
involve  them  in  devastating  wai's,  deati'oying 


toniy  what  was  not  exhausted  in  military 
expenses,  and  leaving  the  people  deprived  of 
their  all.  On  this  continent  comparatively 
nothing  has  been  wasted  in  strife,  while  count- 
less sums  have  been  swallowed  by  Europe 
offeiings  to  the  god  of  war.  Thus,  indus- 
trious and  fi-ugal  habits,  abundance  of  fertile 
land,  morality  of  character,  and  freedom  of 
institutions,  have  combined,  with  fertihty  of 
invention  in  machinery,  and  means  of  com- 
munication, to  bnild  np  a  nation  that  attracts 
the  cream  of  the  European  people  and  their 
capital — tliese  elements,  in  fifty  years  of  un- 
disturbed peace,  produce  an  ejtample  of  the 
highest  national  happiness.  It  is  true  that 
some  other  nations  have  more  aggregate 
wealth,  but  that  in  the  United  States  is 
more  equally  divided  among  the  people. 
These  causes  have  operated  to  a  gi'eater  or 
less  extent  since  the  settlement  of  the  country, 
but  with  increasuig  force  as  the  present  cen- 
tury has  advanced.  We  may  illustrate  by  a 
few  figures,  showing  the  general ,  state  of 
affairs  at  three  periods,  viz.;  in  l'?00,  eighty 
years  after  the  time  of  first  setliement; 
secondly,  the  time  of  separation  from  the 
mother  country ;  and  thirdly,  tlie  dates  of 
the  census  of  1850  aud  1860  :— 


:     1 150,000,000 


$f!CI,a!l3,!B3 

1^1  3T]43fli8fl"  S^IdDO.'dkI  *l'^SuflO  lo^isn'ois^uat) 
In  nearly  two  hundred  years  up  to  1790, 
the  population  had  increased  to  loss  than 
4,000,000,  iucluding  .the  blacks;  and  the 
taxable  valuation  to  $4 '/9,293,36.'i, including 
tlie  land.  In  the  succeeding  seventy  yeara  the 
population  rose  eight^fold,  and  tbe  tajtable 
property  forty-fold.  Of  that  population,  over 
5,000,000  immigrated  into  this  country. 
The  white  population,  however,  increased 
by  census  23,800,000  persons;  of  tliese, 
19,630,000  were  the  native  increase  in  seven- 
ty years;  hence,  nearly  20  per  cent,  of  the 
increase  was  from  immigration.     The  great 
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n  inarmfacturea,  of  which  none  had 
been  allowed  under  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, is  very  remarkable.     It  indicates  only 
the  force  with  which  industry  acted  as  soon 
as  the  inhibition  of  the  mother  country  was 
removed.     The  population  for  1860  is  the 
current  estimate.     Tlie  valuation  is,  how- 
ever, the  official  state  retams,  and  sliows  an 
amaaing  result — nearly  fourfold,  in  ten  years ! 
The  early  settlers  in  all  the  colonies  had 
to  depend  mostly  upon  agricultural  products, 
first  for  their  own  'roMntenance,  and  then 
a  means  of  procuring,  by  a  sale  of  the  si 
plus,  those  manufactured  articles  which,  under 
the  rigorous  rule  of  the  mother  country,  they 
were  not  allowed  to  produce  tiiemselvos. 
The  early  policy  of  the  imperial  government 
was  to  make  the  colonies  a  source  of  profit 
to  the  mother  country,  and  this  was  sought 
by  restraining  the   colonists  from  any  pur- 
suit that  came  in  conflict  with  the  industry 
of  the  mother  country,  and  to  confine  them 
to  the  production  of  such  articles  as  she 
stood  most  in  need  of.     Those  ai'ticles  they 
were  allowed  to  sell  only  to   the  mother 
country,  and  were  to  buy  what  they  stood 
in  need  of  only  of  her.     Under  those  gen- 
eral restrictions  the    colonists,   with  little 
capital,  and  a  barren  soil  at  the  north,  were 
to  prosper  as  they  could.     Their  genius  and 
restleaa  energy,  however,  stood  them  in  stead. 
But  they  were  compelled  to  encounter  new 
restrictions  at  eveiy  turn.     The  provinces 
wore  in  some  cases  grants  to  individnals,  and 
in  others  to  companies.     This  involved,  of 
course,  their  own  government.     But  soon 
the  Crown  clamed  the  right  of  confirming  the 
governor.      They  were  forbidden  to   coin 
money,toselllands  to  any  but  British  subjects, 
to  cut  down  pine-trees  on  any  pretence,  to 
send  wool  to  any  place  out  of  the  king's 
dominions,  to  export  any  produce  except  in 
English  vessels,  of  which  the  master  and 
three-fourths  of  the  crew  were  English.    Thus 
every  new  progress  of  the  colonies, 
settling  and  working  the  land,  was  followed 
by  a  new  restraint.     But  when  they  began 
to   manufacture,  new   anxieties   seized  the 
home  government.     Early  in  the  eighteenth 
century  an  act  of  parliament  forbade  the 
manufacture  of  hats;  and  Massachusetts  Bay 
gave  offence  by  undertaking  the  manufecture 
of  paper.     New  York  incurred  displeasure 
by  taxing  slaves  imported  from  Africa,  five 
ounces  of  silver  each ;  and  the  ire  of  the 
government  was  flirther  aroused  by  the  re- 
EeUioua  disp<ffiition  that  prompted  the  New 


England  people  to  work  up  their  own  wool 
and  flax  into  home-spun  goods.  They  also 
attempted  to  start  banks,  which  parliament 
prohibited;  and  they  forbade  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron  beyond  the  state  of  pig,  and  in- 
terdicted foreign-built  vessels  from  the  colo- 
nial trade.  In  spite  of  all  these  continually 
multiplying  vexations,  the  colonists  contrived 
to  find  something  to  do,  and  the  fact  that 
they  did  so  kept  the  home  government  con- 
tinually upon  the  "  anxious  seat,"  A  par- 
liamentary committee  was  finally  appointed 
to  look  into  the  manner  in  which  those 
colonists  employed  their  time,  and  the  com- 
mittee of  parliament  reported  as  follows : — 

"  The  governor  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in- 
formed us  that  in  some  parts  of  this  province 
the  inhabitants  worked  np  their  wool  and 
into  an  ordinary  coaMe  cloth  for  their 
use,  but  did  not  export  any.  That  the 
part  of  the  woollen  and  linen  cloth- 
1  in  this  province  was  imported  from 
Great  Britain,  and  sometimes  from  Ireland; 
but,  considering  the  excessive  price  of  labor 
in  New  England,  the  merchants  could  afl'ord 
what  wfe  imported  cheaper  than  what  was 
made  in  that  country.  That  there  were  also 
a  few  hat-makers  in  the  maritime  towns; 
and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  leather  used 
that  country  was  manufactured  among 
themselves.  That  there  had  been  for  many 
years  some  iron  works  in  that  province,  which 
had  afforded  the  people  iron  for  some  of  their 
necessary  occasions;  but  that  the  iron  im- 
ported from  Great  Britain  was  esteemed 
much  the  best,  and  wholly  used  by  the  ship- 
ping. And  that  the  iron  works  of  that 
province  were  not  able  to  supply  the  twen- 
tieth part  of  what  was  necessary  for  the  use 
of  the  country.  ThCT  had  no  manufactures 
in  the  province  of  New  York  that  deseiTed 
mentioning;  their  trade  consisted  chiefly  in 
fui's,  whalebone,  oil,  pitch,  tar,  and  provi- 
sions. No  manufactures  in  New  Jersey  that 
deserve  mentioning,  their  trade  beJM;  chiefly 
in  provisions  shipped  from  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.  'Die  chief  trade  of  Pennsyl- 
vania lay  in  the  exportation  of  provisions 
and  lumber,  no  manufactures  being  estab- 
lished, and  their  clothing  and  utensils  for 
their  houses  being  all  imported  from  Great 
Britain.  By  further  advices  from  New 
Hampshire,  the  woollen  manufacture  appears 
to  have  decreased,  the  common  lands,  on 
which  the  sheep  used  to  feed,  being  now 
appropriated,  and  the  people  almost  wholly 
clothed  with  woollen  from  Great  Britain. 
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The  mannfacture  of  flax  into  linen,  some !  selves,  if  tliey  were  prohibited  from 


coarser,  some  finer,  daily  increased 
great  resort  of  people  from  Ireland  thather, 
■who  Me  well  skilled  ia  that  business;  and 
the  chief  trade  of  this  pTOvince  continued, 
as  for  many  years  past,  in  the  exportation  of 
naval  stores,  lumber,  and  fish.  By  later  ac- 
counts from  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New  Eng- 
land, the  assembly  have  voted  a  bounty  of 
30s.  for  every  piece  of  dack  or  canvas  made 
in  the  province.  Some  other  manufactures 
are  carried  on  there,  as  bro-\Tn  Hollands  for 
women's  wear,  which  lessens  the  importation 
of  calicos,  and  some  other  sorts  of  East  India 
goods.  They  also  make  some  small  quan- 
tities of  cloth  made  of  linen  and  cotton,  for 
ordinary  shirting  and  sheeting.  By  a  paper- 
mill  set  up  three  years  ago,  they  mal;c  to 
the  value  of  £200  sterling  yearly.  There 
are  also  several  forges  for  making  bar-iron, 
and  some  tumaces  for  east-iron  or  hollow 
ware,  and  one  sittmg-miU,  and  a  manufactoiy 
of  n^ls.  The  governor  writes  conceniing 
the  woollen  mamifacture,  that  the  country 
people,  who  used  formerly  to  make  most  of 
their  clothing  out  of  their  own  wool,  do  not 
now  make  a  third  part  of  what  they  wear, 
but  are  mostly  clothed  with  British  inanii- 
fectures.  Tlie  same  governor  (Belcher),  by 
some  of  hia  letters  of  an  older  date,  in  an 
Bwer  to  OUT  annual  queries,  writes,  that  ther 
are  some  few  copper  mines  in  this  province, 
but  so  far  distant  from  water-camage,  and 
the  ore  so  poor,  that  it  is  not  worth  the 
dicing.  The  surveyor-general  of  his  Maj- 
esty's woods  writes,  that  they  have  in  New 
England  six  furnaces  and  nineteen  forges  for 
mating  iron,  &nd  that  in  this  province  many 
ships  are  built  for  the  French  and  Spaniardi 
in  return  for  rum,  molasses,  wines,  and  silks, 
which  they  truck  there  by  connivance.  Great 
quantities  of  hats  are  made  in  New 
of  whicli  the  company  of  hattera  of  London 
liave  likewise  lately  complained  to  us,  that 
great  quantities  of  those  hats  are  exported 
to  SpMn,  Portugal,  and  our  West  India 
islands.  They  &o  make  all  sorts ,  of  iron 
work  for  shipping.  There  are  several  still- 
houses  and  sugar^akcrs  established  in  New 
England.  By  later  advices  from  New  York, 
there  are  no  manufactures  there  that  can 
affect  those  of  Great  Eritwn.  There  is  yearly 
imported  into  New  York  a  very  large  quan- 
tity of  the  woollen  manufactures  of  this  king- 
dom for  their  clothing,  which  they  would  be 
rendered  incapable  to  pay  for,  and  would  be 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  making  for  them- 


ing  from  the  foreign  sugar  colonies  the 
money,  mm,  sugar,  molasses,  cocoa,  indigo, 
cotton,  wool,  etc.,  which  they  at  present 
take  in  return  for  provisions,  horses,  and 
lumber,  the  produce  of  that  province  and  of 
New  Jersey,  of  whicli  he  affirms,  the  British.' 
sugar  colonies  do  not  take  off  above  one-half^ 
But  the  company  of  hattera  of  London  have 
since  informed  us,  that  hats  are  manufac- 
tured in  great  quantities  in  this  province. 
By  the  last  letters  from  the  deputy-governor 
of  Pennsylv^ia,  he  does  not  know  of  any 
trade  carried  on  in  that  province  that  can  be 
injurious  to  this  kingdom.  They  do  not  ex- 
port any  woollen  or  linen  manufactures,  all 
that  they  make,  which  are  of  a  coai'ser  sort, 
being  for  their  own  use.  We  ai'e  further 
informedthat  in  this  province  are  built  many 
brigantinos  and  small  sloops,  which  they  sell 
to  the  West  Indies,  The  governor  of  Ehode 
Island  informs  us,  in  answer  to  our  queries, 
that  there  are  iron  mines  there,  but  not  a 
fourth  part  iron  enough  to  serve  their  own 
use ;  but  lie  takes  no  notice  of  any  sort  of 
manufacture  set  up  there.  No  return  from 
the  governor  of  Connecticut ;  but  we  find,  by 
'     that  the  produce  of  this  col- 


ony is  timber,  boards,  all  sorts  of  English 
grain,  hemp,  flax,  sheep,  black  cattle,  swine, 
horses,  goats,  and  tobacco ;  that  they  export 
hoi-ses  aaid  lumber  to  the  "West  Indies,  and 
receive  in  return  sugar,  salt,  molasses,  and 
rum.  We  likewise  find  that  their  manufac- 
tures are  very  inconsiderable,  the  people 
there  being  generally  employed  in  tillage, 
some  few  in  tanning,  shoemaking,  and  other 
handicrafts;  others  in  the  building,  and 
joiners',  tailors',  and  smiths'  work,  without 
which  they  could  not  subsist." 

The  old  northern  colonies  in  America  had, 
it  is  well  known,  very  few  articles  fit  for  the 
British  market,  and  yet  they  eveiy  year  took 
off  large  quantities  of  merchandise  from  Great 
Brjtwn,  for  which  they  made  payments  witli 
tolerable  regularity.  Although  they  could 
not,  like  the  Spanish  colonists,  dig  the  money 
out  of  their  own  soil,  yet  they  found  means 
to  mate  a  great  part  of  their  remittances  in 
gold  and  silver  dug  out  of  the  Spanish  mines. 
This  they  effected  by  being  general  canlers, 
and  by  a  circuitous  commerce  carried  on  in 
small  vessels,  chiefly  with  the  foreign  West 
India  settlements,  to  which  they  earned  lum- 
ber of  all  sorts,  fish  of  an  inferior  quality, 
beet  pork,  butter,  horses,  poultry  and  other 
live  stock,  an  inferior  kind  of  tobacco,  corn, 
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fiour,  bi-ead,  cider,  and  eTen  apples,  cab- 
bages, onioaB,  etc.,  and  also  vessels  built  at 
a  small  expense,  the  materials  being  almost 
all  within  tbemselvea;  for  wbicb  they  re- 
ceived in  return  silver  and  gold,  some  of 
which  remained  as  current  eoin  among  them- 
selves, bat  the  greatest  part  was  remitted 
home  to  Britain,  and,  together  with  bills  of 
exchange,  generally  remitted  to  London,  for 
the  proceeds  of  their  best  fish,  sold  in  the 
Roman  Cathohc  countriea  of  Europe,  served 
to  pay  for  the  goods  they  received  from  the 
mother  country.  This  trade  nnited  all  the 
advantages  which  the  wisest  and  most  phil- 
anthropic philosopher,  or  the  most  enlight- 
ened legislator,  couid  wish  to  derive  irom 
commerce.  It  gave  bread  to  the  industrious 
in  North  America  b/  canying  oif  theu'  lum- 
ber, which  must  otherwise  rot  on  their  hands, 
and  their  fish,  gi'eat  part  of  which  without  it 
wonld  be  absolutely  unsaleable,  together  with 
their  spare  produce,  and  stodk  of  every  kind. 
It  furnished  the  West  India  planters  with 
those  articles  without  which  the  operations 
of  their  plantations  must  be  at  a  stand,  and 
it  produced  a  fund  for  employing 
number  ofindustrioasmanulacturers  in  Great 
Britain:  thus  taking  off  the  supei'fluities, 
providing  for  the  necessities,  and  promoting 
the  happiness  of  all  concerned.  This  trade, 
however,  was  almost  entirely  mined  by  the 
rigorous  execution  of  the  orders  against 
smuggling  and  the  collection  of  the  duties 
in  hard  silver,  which  sOon  drained  the  country 
of  any  little  real  money  circulating  in  it. 
And,  as  if  government  had  intended  to  pre- 
vent the  colonists  from  having  even  t' 
shadow  of  money,  another  act  was  passed 
a  few  days  after  that  for  the  new  duties,  de- 
claring that  no  paper  bills  to  be  henceforth 
issued  should  be  made  a  legal  tender  in  pay- 
ment, and  enjoining  those  in  circulation  to 
be  sunk  (that  is,  p^d  off  in  hard  money)  at 
the  limited  time.  That  vast  quantities  of 
goods  were  imported,  in  direct  violation  of 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law  and  of  the. 
commercial  system  of  the  mother  country, 
there  is  no  doubt.  But  it  could  not  well  be 
otherwise  in  a  country  so  remote  from  the 
government  to  which  it  professed  allegiance, 
and  possessing  an  extent  of  coast  which  no 
chain  of  revenue  cruisers  that  could  be  sup- 
ported by  government  would  he  sufficient  to 
guard  with  any  kind  of  effect.  The  soil  of 
the  New  England  provinces  scarcely  furnish- 
ed provisions  sufficient  to  support  the  in- 
habitants.  Their  industry  had  therefore  been 


chiefly  directed  to  the  sea — to  fishing,  nav- 
igation, and  the  various  branches  of  business 
subservient  to  them.  The  cod,  salmon,  mack- 
erel, sturgeon,  and  other  species  of  fish  which 
frequented  the  coasts  and  rivers  in  prodig- 
ious shoals,  afforded  employment  to  great 
numbera  in  taking,  curing,  and  packing  them. 
The  New  Englanders  also  frequented  the 
banks  and  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  and  the 
fishing  grounds  in  the  Gulf  of  St,  Lawrence 
as  far  as  the  coasts  of  Labrador.  Besides 
their  own  fishing,  they  procured  from  the 
Newfoundland  fishermen  a  part  of  the  fish 
taken  by  them  in  exchange  for  rum  of  their 
own  manufacture,  and  other  articles  of  Amer- 
ican and  West  India  produce.  The  follow- 
ing record  of  rum  exported  from  the  colonies 
now  forming  the  United  States  {cMefly  from 
New  England)  to  the  provinces  of  Nova 
Scotia,  Quebec,  and  Newfoundland,  affords 
a  specimen  of  the  extent  of  that  trade  during 
a  fgw  years  preceding  the  revolution : — 

ma.  ITTl.  ]TT3.  1778. 
West  InillB  nim,  tiillona  62,712  3fi,6T8  41,736  60,Tie 
AmiirliMiD  rum,         "        690,746    S5<>.^J4    62l^fi26    ftOa,0«a' 

W8,46()    637,397    668,261     808,741 

The  fish,  after  being  sorted  in  the  harbors, 
were  shipped  off  to  the  countries  for  which 
each  quality  was  best  adapted.  The  best 
were  eai'ried  to  the  southern  parts  of  Europe, 
and  the  pwceeds  were  generally  remitted  to 
GreatBritain  in  bills  of  exchange  to  pay  for  the 
goods  they  had  occasion  for,  A  small  quan- 
tity of  the  best  fish  was  also  sent  to  Britain, 
and  the  inferior  sorts  were  destined  to  give 
a  relish  to  the  plantains  and  yams  which 
constituted  the  principal  part  of  the  food  of 
the  negro  slaves  in  the  West  Indies.  After 
the  peace  of  1763,  the  whale  fishery  increas- 
ed in  the  seas  between  the  New  England 
coasts  and  Labrador,  in  on  q  n  f  the 
encouragement  given  to  t  by  the  g  at  e- 
ductibn  of  the  duties  on  the  1  an  I  hale 
fins,  so  much,  that  instead  f  hty  n  ty 
sloops,  which  had  gon  np  n  th  wl  le 
fishery,  they  employed  160  n  that  b  n  s* 
before  the  year  n  75,  and  the  othe  1  an  hes 
of  their  firiiery  increased  m  the  same  pro- 
portion. In  addition  to  the  commerce  sup- 
ported by  the  produce  of  their  fisheries,  they 
drove  a  veiy  profitable  cii'cuitous  carrying 
trade,  which  greatly  enriched  them,  and 
supplied  most  of  the  money  in  circulation. 
Besides  building  vessels  for  the  service  of 
their  own  commerce,  they  built  great  num- 
bers, but  of  no  very  good  quality  of  wood 
or  workmanship,  for  sale;    and  from  the 
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molasses,  wliinli  they  brought  in  great  quan- 
tities from  the  West  Indies  (chiefly  from  the 
Frcneh  islands),  they  distilled  rum,  which, 
though  much  mferior  to  that  of  the  West 
Indies,  was  very  acceptable  to  the  Indians, 
■who  readily  received  it  in  exchange  for  their 
fcra  and  peltry.  They  also  found  a  great 
Bale  for  it  among  the  fishermen;  consider- 
able quantities  of  it  were  shipped  to  Africa, 
and  exchanged  for  slaves,  or  sold  to  the 
resident  Enropean  slave  merchants  for  gold 
dust,  ivoiy,  woods,  wax,  and  gums.  The 
candles  made  of  spermaceti,  furnished  by  tlio 
whale  fishery,  formed  also  an  article  of  ex- 
port Jo  the  amount  of  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  we^ht  in  a  year,  besides 
what  were  consumed  upon  the  continent. 
Their  exports  to  Great  Britain  consisted 
chiefly  of  flsh-oil,  whalebone  (or  fins),  masts 
and  other  spars,  to  which  were  added  several 
raw  materials  for  manufactures  collected  in 
their  circuitons- trading  voyages,  and  a  bal- 
ance paid  in  foreign  gold  and  wlver  coins. 
In  shoi-t,  their  earnest  application  to  fisheries 
and  the  carrying  trade,  together  with  their 
unremitting  attention  to  ttie  most  minute 
article  which  could  be  made  to  yield  a  profit, 
obtained  them  the  appellation  of  the  Dutch- 
men of  America.  New  Yorlc,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware  have  a  much 
better  soil  than  that  of  the  New  England 
provinces,  and  they  then,  as  now,  produced 
com  and  cattle  of  all  kinds  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  also  hemp,  flax,  and  lumber;  to 
which  nw  be  added  iron,  potashes,  and  peai-1- 
ashes.  Their  exports  were  corn  of  all  feinds, 
flour  and  bread  in  great  qnantities,  salted 
ions  of  all  sorte,  live  etoct,  including 
,  horned  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep,  and 


all  kinds  of  poultry  in  great  numbers,  flax 
and  hemp,  boards,  scantUng,  staves,  shingles, 
and  wooden  houses  framed  and  ready  to  fit 
up,  iron  in  pigs  and  bars,  and  vessels,  supe- 
nor  in  workmanship  to  those  of  New  Eng- 
land. Their  chief  markets  for  these  com- 
modities were  the  British  and  foreign  West 
Indies,  Spain,  Portugal,  the  Western  islands, 
Madeira  and  the  Canary  islands,  whence  they 
carried  home  the  produce  of  each  country 
and  bullion.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  re- 
ceived from  them  iron,  hemp,  flax,  feed, 
some  lumber,  aod  skins  and  furs,  the  prod- 
uce of  their  trade  with  the  Indians,  together 
with  some  articles  of  their  imports  fi'om  other 
provinces  and  from  foreign  countries,  which 
:  raw  materials  for  British  manu&etures 
bullion.  Maryland  and  Vii^inia  almost 
I  their  first  settlement  made  tobacco  the 
piincipal  object  of  their  culture,  and  it  long 
continued  to  constitut-e  the  most  valuable 
export  of  British  America;  but  the  quantity 
of  tobacco  was  diminishing  in  these  provinces 
for  many  years  before  the  revolution,  owing 
to  the  soil  being  exhausted  by  it,  and  the 

Silantera  had  turned  much  of  their  tobacco 
and  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat  and  other 
grain.  Their  tobacco  could  by  law  be  ex- 
ported only  to  Great  Britain ;  but  their  com, 
flour,  lumber,  etc.,  were  carried  to  the  West 
Indies  and  elsewhere.  North  Carolina  pro- 
duced also  some  tobacco,  and  it  furnidied 
pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine,  of  which  about 
130,000  baiTcls  were  annually  exported, 
whereof  the  greatest  part  came  to  Britain. 
The  following  accounts,  copied  from  those 
of  the  custom-house,  for  the  year  nearly 
preceding  the  revolution,  show  the  exports 
of  the  then  colonies  of  America; — 


To  &tcat  BrllidTi.  To  Sontli  of  Europa.  To  West  Inmes.  .  To  Africa. 

£.         a.    d.            £.       a.     d.            jE.         s.    d.  £.       s.    d. 

NewHarapshlreT                                   f      484    0    5       40,431    8    4  9S  11    3 

MnssachusettB      I         ,,r,„.,o    .      116,102    0    i      123,394    0    6  9,801     9  10 

Ehode  Island       f       ^^^'"° '■^    ^     1    i,440 11    0       65,306  13    2  1,814  19    8f 
ConoeGDicut         J                                   |_   2,561    4    6        79,395    7    6 

New  York 113,333    8    8         50,885  13    0         66  324  11     B  1,313     Ij    U          ■iil.vm    1    ■( 

KewJeiBay. 2,53116    5  2,63116    5 

Penusjlvaoia. 28,112    6    9      203,952  1111      118,331    7    8  560    9    9         410,156  16    1 

M?7'""n 159.961    5     0      Kl^'^^^""         f/3    I    ?  }       99M0119     6 

Virginia    f '                        1  13,636    3    4        fcS,946    9    1  1             '           ^      • 

North  Oarolma  )        405  OU  13    1     )    ^'^^^    ^    ^        ^'''^^^    '    ^  7l]5    4)      533  53^  ^    3 

South  Carolina    j                '                        ( 12,881    9    3         59,814  11    6  619  10    9  (             ' 

Qsorgia 82,210    2    3              614    3    0         13,285  15    1  96,163  19    4 

Total £1,631,516    8    6    £552,937  11    2    £747,910    3    1  £20,211    19   1  £2,852,441    8    4 

The  exports  of  North  Carolina  to  the  West  j  com,  peas,  etc.  But  its  foreign  trade  was 
Indies  consisted  mostly  of  salt  pork,  Indian  |  very  trifling  in  proportion  to  its  great  extend 
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and  oven  to  tlie  quantity  of  its  productions, 
and  waa  mostly  in  tlie  hands  of  the  merehants 
of  the  adjacent  provinces  of  Vii'ginia  and 
South  Carolina,  and  of  the  New  Englandera. 
Ill  South  Carohna  and  Georgia  rice  and  in- 
digo were  the  staple  ai'ticles.  The  former 
grows  on  the  marshy  grounds  near  the  coast, 
and  the  latter  on  the  diy  soil  of  the  inland 
country.  The  planters  had  for  some  time 
applied  themselves  to  the  culture  of  tobacco ; 
it  was  not  until  later  that  the  cultivation  of 
cotton  was  introduced.  They  made  then 
considerable  quantities  of  lumber.  Their 
exports  consisted  of  these  articles;  and  the 
merchants  of  Charleston  also  shipped  some 
skins  obtained  by  trade  with  the  neighboring 
Indians,  and  part  of  the  produce  of  North 
Carelina. 

The  chief  dependence  of  the  colonies  for 
the  means  of  turning  their  industry  to 
sount,  was  thus  apparently  the  West  India 
trade.  Every  interest  in  England  had  been 
Drotected  at  the  expense  of  the  colonies,  and 
the  united  restrictions  had  resulted  in  a  lai^er 
West  India  trade.  The  government 
came  in  to  protect  itself,  and,  to  raise  i 
enue,  laid  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  West  India 
trade  in  1764. 

The  burdens  of  the  colonists  were  getting 
rather  too  many  and  heavy,  and  the  peoph 
more  and  more  disposed  to  question  the 
utility  of  a  connection  which  was  enforced 
avowedly  that  the  colonists  might  be  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the  service 
-;(f  the  mother  country.  The  first  movement 
-in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  cutting  off  of 
their  trade  wonld  prevent  them  from  buying 
of  the  mother  country,  was  to  enter  into  an 
iBsociation  to  abstmn  ft'om  British  goods, 
and  to  manufacture  for  themselves.  Then 
commenced  an  active  struggle.  Surveyors- 
general  were  sent  to  America,  stamp  duties 
levied,  and  all  the  stamped  paper  sent  out 
from  England  was  burnt  up  by  the  colonists 
as  soon  as  it  anived.  The  merchants  enter- 
ed into  an  ^reement  to  import  no  more 
goods  from  Great  Britain,  and  a  manufac- 
turing society  was  established.  Woollen 
factoring  became  the  rage,  and  so  far  was  it 
carried,  that  resolutions  were  passed  not  to 
eat  lamb,  and  not  to  patronbo  any  bntoher 
who  killed  laralra.  lliey  resolved  to  send 
no  more  tobacco  to  England.  These  reso- 
lutions caused  a  great  revulsion  in  England 
among  those  who  could  get  no  remittance 
and  those  who  had  made  goods  for  the  Anier^ 
lean  market.     The  government  felt  the  force 


this  pressure,  and  the  stamp  act  was  re- 
pealed; E)iit,  at  the  same  time,  the  moral 
effect  of  the  repeal  was  destroyed  hy  the 
declararion  that  the  acta  of  parliament  bonnd 
the  colonies.  Then  followed  more  duties, 
regulations,  more  resistance,  increasing 
anger  on  both  sides,  until,  in  the  year  1775, 
parliament  prohibited  all  trade  with  Amer- 
ica, and  the  united  colonies  opened  their 
ports  to  all  nations.  During  the  war  which 
ensued,  the  business  of  the  counttr  of  course 
suffered ;  but  a  very  extensive  illegal  trade 

s  carried  on  by  some  of  the  high  officers 

the  English  government,  who,  under  li- 
censes granted  to  carry  stores  and  provisions 
for  the  army,  cleared  vessels  for  Boston, 
Halifax,  or  Quebec,  with  liherly  to  go  to  any 
other  port,  and  sent  ca^es  of  general  mer- 
chandise for  sale  at  great  profits. 

These  events  closed  colonial  trade.  The 
high  profits  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  of 
goods  and  produce  during  the  war  were 
too  tempting  to  permit  trade  altogether  to 
cease,  notwithstanding  the  acts  of  Congress. 
Lord  Sheffield  states  that  one  ship  in  par- 
ticular cleared  from  London  for  New  York, 
hut  went  dii-ectly  to  Boston,  where  her  cai^o 
sold  at  270  per  cent,  profit  Many  cargoes 
were  pfud  for  in  cash  before  they  left  Eng- 
land, on  account  of  the  risk.  Tlie  cities  in 
the  United  States  in  the  power  of  tho  British 
wore  crowded  with  tho  fiuthfiil;  at  the  same 
time  the  suiTonnding  back  country  did  not 
sympathise  with  them,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
provisions  were  very  scarce  and  high.  This 
gave  rise  to  a  clandestine  trade,  by  which  a 
vessel  would  be  loaded  with  produce  and 
sent  to  a  particular  spot,  where,  through  con- 
nivance, she  would  be  "captured,"  and  her 
cargo  sold  as  a  prize,  at  very  high  prices,  to 
the  profit  of  both  captoi-s  andowners.  Amei*- 
ican  produce  also  found  its  way  to  Europe. 

With  the  year  1783  came  peace,  and  with 


it  a  new  era  opened  in  the  world's 
Britain  had  always  treated  the  colonies  as 
having  no  rights,  and  she  was  now  required 
to  treat  with  them  as  equals,  not  only  in  a 
pohtical  and  commercial  sense,  but  as  rivals 
on  the  ocean,  which  she  had  hitherto  afiected 
to/ule.  The  United  States  were  then  in  by 
no  means  a  prosperous  condition.  Their  com- 
merce had  been  ruined  by  the  war ;  the  few 
manufactures  which  had  been  forced  into 
being  during  the  difficulties  had  to  encoun- 
ter ruinous  competition  from  imports  with 
the  return  of  peace ;  the  country  was  flooded 
with  depreciated  paper  fconey,  of  which  over 
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$360,000,000  had  been  issued.  The  states 
■were  in  debt  $30,000,000,  and  the  federal 
government  $42,000,375 ;  specie  had  mostly 
disappeared  from  circulation,  andthe  country 
■was  ■without  a  mint,  or  a  regular  CTstem  of - 
finance.  Private  credit  was  greatly  unpaired. 
The  collection  of  debts  had  been  suspended 
during  the  war,  and  with  the  return  of  peace 
the  courts  were  filled  with  suits ;  while  the 
markets  ■were  flooded  with  goods  beyond 
the  power  of  purchase.  The  several  states 
exercised  the  power  of  issuing  paper  money, 
and  mating  it  a  legid  tender  for  debts,  and 
each  exercised  the  right  of  imposing  duties 
upon  imports  and  exports.  AH  these  evils 
were  producing  the  moat  disastrous  results, 
and  in  Massachusetts  an  open  insurrection, 
known  as  Shays's  rebellion,  threatened  not 
only  the  peace  of  that  state,  but  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Union,  which,  iadeed,  was  very 
feeble  imder  the  confederation.  In  Septem- 
ber, ITS'?,  the  present  constitntion  was  finally 
adopted,  and  the  ■work  of  construction 
commenced.  The  leading  measures  adopted 
did  not  come  fully  into  operation  until  1791, 
■when  the  custom-houses,  the  mint,  thebank, 
the  post-ofBoe,  commercial  treaties,  and  du- 
ties on  imp  oilSft with  the  restrictions  upon 
the  states  as  to  levying  duties,  coining  money, 
making  paper  a  legal  tender,  and  minor 
regulations,  were  put  in  force. 

The  power  granted  to  Congress  by  the 
new  constitution,  of  levying  duties  upon 
goods  imported  into  the  country,  met  the 
exigencies  of  the  case.  The  states  had  been 
repeatedly  and  vigorously  called  upon  to  pro- 
vide the  means  of  meeting  the  public  debt 
and  expenses,  and  it  was  ui^d  upon  them 
that  independent  means  granted  to  it  was 
the  only  way  by  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment  could  sustain  its  position.  This  power, 
■with  that  to  levy  direct  taxes,  was  finally 
obtained  by  Congress  under  the  constitution 
of  1787,  In  the  meantime  the  exports  of 
the  country  were  actively  resumed  with  the 
cessation  of  hostilities.  There  were,  how- 
ever, no  means  of  knowing  the  actual  state 
of  trade  until  the  adoption  of  th^  regulations 
under  the  constitution  of  1791.  The  trade 
was,  however,  very  active.  The  desire  to 
trade  on  both  sides  was  great ;  and  no  soonei 
was  peace  declared,  than  the  king  by  proc- 
lamation removed  all  legal  restraints  upon 
intercourse  with  the  United  States,  dispens- 
ing for  a  limited  time  ■with  a  manifest,  certifi- 
cate, or  other  legal  document  on  the  arrival, 
of  any  vessel  belonging  to  the  United  States 


in  Great  Britain.  American  vessels  gi 
were  placed  upon  the  footing  of  colonial  ves- 
sels. Although  there  were  no  United  States 
official  returns,  the  English  custom-house 
returns   show  the  trade  between  the  two 


ntries 

for  that  period  a 

s  follows : — 

Qieul  Brltnin. 

1T84, 

£143,346 

£3,610,467 

1786, 

893,694 

2,308,023 

1186 

843,119 

1,603,465 

1187; 

893,631 

2,009,111 

1188, 

1,023,789 

1,060,198 

B,625,2B8 

1190^ 

1,191,011 

3,431,173 

The  imports  from  Great  Britain  alone,  in 
the  two  first  years  of  peace,  must  have  been 
nearly  $30,000,000,  or  $10  per  head  of  the 
people  against  an  export  of  $9,000,000,  and 
■were  sufficient  cause  for  much  distress.  This 
was,  however,  of  a  nature  which  wordd  natu- 
rally cure  itself,  since  it  involved  a  fall  in 
prices  that  would  promote  exports  and  check 
imports,  and  these  were  more  nearly  equal- 
ized in  1788, 

In  that  year,  however,  a  new  event  gave  a 
great  impulse  to  American  exports.  The 
French  government  had  previously  made  a 
free  trade  treaty  with  England ;  and  in  J787, 
under  the  liberal  sentiments  which  that  gov- 
ernment espoused,  they  issued  a  deci-ee, 
placing  American  citizens  commercially  on 
the  same  footing  as  Frenchmen,  and  admit- 
ting American  produce  free  of  duty.  Under 
this  regulation,  the  United  States  exported 
in  1788,  246,480  tierces  of  rice,  140,959 
barrels  of  flour,  8,664,176  bushels  of  wheat, 
558,801  bushels  of  rye,  520,262  bushels  of 
barley.  These  figures  represent  very  large 
exports  for  the  state  of  the  country  at  that 
time,  when  the  population  was  small,  and  the 
farm  produce  drawn  altogether  from  the 
Atlantic  states  of  the  country.  The  ferms  of 
the  Hudson  river  and  its  milfing  powers  were 
then  in  great  requisition.  The  fisheries  had 
large  sales,  and  the  south  exported  freely  its 
rice.'  The  enjoyment  of  the  Fi'ench  and  Eng- 
lish trade  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  shipping 
interest,  and  the  United  States  were  rapi<^ 
ly  growing  into  a  power  whose  influence  was 
felt  in  all  the  commercial  relations  of  Eng- 
land. The  political  difiiculties  of  Europe 
were  also  taking  a  new  shape.  The  failure 
of  the  harvests  hastened  the  march  of  afiiurs, 
and  a  new  war  between  France  and  England 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  the  cai'iy- 
ing  tiade  of  the  world.  While  American  ship- 
ping was  called  upon  to  supply  raw  materide 
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and  food  for  England  and  western  Europe, 
it  was  also  called  upon  to  carry  between  Euro- 
pean countiiea  and  their  colonies.  French 
ships  could  no  longer  safely  trade,  with  the 
"West  Indies,  the  Spanish  merchants  and 
government  depended  upon  nentral  flags 
to  convey  their  merchandise  and  treasures, 
and  even  the  English  prefen'ed  the  safety  of 
third  bottoms  for  the  transport  of  their  goods. 
The  insurrection  in  St.  Domingo,  and  the 
events  in  other  islands,  drove  great  numbere 
of  persons  to  the  United  States,  and  many 
fortnnea  were  founded.  That  of  Stephen 
Girard  received  a  great  accession  from  the 
wealth  placed  on  board  his  ships'by  persons 
who  were  slaughtered  in  the  attempt  to  fol- 
low. The  activity  with  which  American 
shipping  was  employed  in  those  years  did 
not  prevent  them  from  seeking  new  trade  in 
the  east,  and  an  American  ship  made  its 
appearance  in  the  China  seas,  in  a  com- 
merce which  has  not  ceased  to  grow  to 
the  present  day.  The  period  was  marted 
by  the  development  of  the  moat  enter- 
prising genius  in  mercantile  adventure. 
The  fame  of  William  Gray,  of  Boston,  sO' 
became  world-wide,  and  was  as  honored 
the  east  as  it  was  in  the  west.  His  ships 
navigated  every  sea,  and  employed  hundreds 
of  hardy  men.  The  skilful  and  bold  seamen 
who  commanded  his  ships  were  not  of  the 
later  class  of  "dandy  captdns,"  who  came  in 
with  the  "liners,"  but  it  was  his  sajdng  that 
the  best  captfuns  would  sail  with  a  load  of 
fish  to  the  West  Indies,  hang  up  a  stocking 
in  the  cabin  and  put  therein  the  hard  dollars 
as  they  sold  the  fish,  and  pay  out  from  it  as 
they  bought  the  rum,  or  molasses,  or  sugar, 
tie  up  the  balance,  and  hand  it  into  the 
counting-house  on  their  arrival  home,  in  lieu 
of  all  accounts.  The  honesty  and  judgment 
of  their  proceedings  were  beyond  question ; 
and,  the  problem  of  profits  between  the  fish 
sent  and  the  cai^o  and  stocking  returned, 
was  for  the  clerks  to  solve.  The  genius  for 
plotting  long  and  intricate  voyages  belonged 
to  the  head  of  the  house.  New  York,  in 
John  Jacob  Astor,  had  still  a  more  extensive 
operator.  Ho  first  projected  the  enterprises 
to  the  north-west  coast,  and  laid  out  schemes 
which  required  ten  years  to  ripen,  with  pro- 
found skill,  and  his  name  was  known  through- 
out the  world.  Philadelphia  had  an  exponent 
of  her  commercial  power  in  Stephen  Girard, 
whose  enterprises  belonged  to  the  same  pe- 
riod of  large  operations  and  bold  conduct. 
The  Patersons  of  Baltimore  led  the  com- 


of  that  city ;  and  behind  these  leading 

came  a  crowd  of  great  merchants — 

for  the  mercantile  intellect  seemed  as  active 

that  day  as  was  military,  political,  and 

literary  genius  both  on  this  continent  and 

throughout  the  world. 

"With  the  year  1791  the  new  government 
of  the  United  States,  under  the  constitution 
adopted  ITS'?,  came  into  operation,  and  from 
that  date  regular  official  figures  of  the  an- 
nual progress  of  the  national  commerce  have 
been  published.  The  leading  changes  pro- 
duced by  that  event  were  the  abolishment 
of  all  state  laws  imposing  duties  upon  im- 
poi-ts  and  exports;  the  creation  of  a  tariff 
by  Congress;  the  establishment  of  a  mint,  a 
national  bank,  a  post-office ;  the  funding  of 
the  government  circulating  paper,  tlie  with- 
drawal of  all  state  issues,  and  the  enactment 
of  a  navigation  law  in  retaliation  of  the 
English  law.  The  general  course  of  trade 
proceeded,  however,  much  as  before,  until 
it  encountered  the  interruption  that  grew 
out  of  the  European  war.  A  few  years  of 
this  prosperity  excited  the  ire  of  the  bel- 
ligerents, and  England  could  no  longer  re- 
frmn  from  treating  the  Americans  still  as 
colonists.  In  1793  she  issued  an  order  to 
prevent  food  from  being  carried  to  any  port 
occupied  by  French  troops,  and  also  to  pre- 
vent American  vessels  from  trading  between 
France  Mid  h^r  colonies.  She  also  exercised 
the  right  of  impressing  American  seamen  to 
man  her  navy.  Uhder  these  and  other  or- 
ders, American  merchants  had  been  robbed 
of  large  amounts  of  property.  The  com- 
plaints thus  created  threatened  war ;  but  it 
was  arrested  by  a  treaty  concluded  by  Mr. 
Jay,  mider  which  $10,000,000  indemnity  was 
paid.  This  treaty  gave  umbrage  to  France, 
which  also  seized  American  vessels ;  but  the 
first  consul  put  an  end  to  the  complaints  in 


^  of 

the  apparently  progressive  difficulties  in 
Europe,  revived  the  principle  she  had  hud 
down  in  1758,  viz. ;  tliat  neutrals  could  carry 
on  no  trade  in  time  of  war  that  they  had  not 
pursued  in  time  of  peace :  in  other  words, 
that  American  ships  should  not  do  the  French 
canying  trade.  Her  next  step,  in  May,  1806, 
was  to  promulgate  the  unheard-of  and  absurd 
edict,  that  Europe  was  in  a  state  of  blockade 
from  the  Elbe  to  Brest.  The  import  of  this 
was,  that  American  ships  should  visit  none 
of  those  ports.  This  monstrous  pretension, 
in  addition  to  some  minor  orders,  drew  from 
Napoleon,  November,  1806,  his  Berlin  de- 
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cree  in  retaliation,  prohibiting  all  intercourse 
witli  the  British  islands,  "fliis  waa  replied 
to,  by  Great  Britain  declaring  France  and 
her  colonies  in  a  state  of  blockade.  To 
these  insane  edicts  on  both  sides  succeeded 
others,  which  so  mnltiplied  the  difficulties  of 
commerce  that  the  United  States  government, 
to  avoid  war,  laid  an  embai^o  upon  com- 
merce in  1808,  It  waa  not  to  be  expected, 
however,  that  when  the  chief  interests  of  the 
country  were  commercial,  that  such  a  mea- 
sure should  be  otherwise  than  very  unpopu- 
lar, and  the  government  changed  it,  in  ISOEi, 
to  nou-intcreonrse  with  FVance  and  Great 
Britain.  Notwithstanding  all  the  troubles 
thrown  in  the  way  of  commerce  by  the  edicts 
of  Prance  and  England,  the  American  mer- 
chants contrived  to  cany  on  a  large  traffic. 
UnderEonaparto's  continental  system,  which 
sought  to  exclude  colonial  and  Britbh  pro- 
ductions, produce  was  very  scarce  and  high 
in  Europe,  The  emperor,  to  remedy  the 
matter,  offered  high  premiums  for  the  in- 
vention of  substitutes  for  many  articles,  such 
as  indigo,  cane  sugar,  coffee,  etc.  To  those, 
premiums  are  due  the  large  use  now  made 


of  chicory-root  as  a  substitute  for  coffee. 
It  originated  in  Germany,  but  has  since 
spread  to  England  and  the  United  States. 
Beet-root  sugar,  which  has  become  so  large 
an  industry  in  Prance  and  Germany,  being 
equal  in  consumption  to  cane,  originated  in 
the  same  manner.  Nevertheless,  all  com- 
modities were  very  high,  and  when  a  cargo 
could  be  got  in,  it  realized  a  fortune.  To 
get  them  in  was  the  problem ;  and  this  was 
usually  done  by  fees,  or  pots  de  vin,  which 
were  mostly  appropriated  by  Talleyrand  and 
Fouch^,  and  afterward  rights  were  openly  sold 
by  the  emperor  to  raise  money,  Jerome  Bon- 
aparte, who  died  so  recently,  had  married,  in 
1803,Mis8Paterson,ofBaltimore,adirect  de- 
scendant of  "  Old  Mortality,"  immortalized  by 
Scott  in  a  novel.  The  Paterson  interest 
with  Jerome  was  the  means  of  procuring 
admission  for  many  a  valuable  cargo.  In- 
terest and  entei-priae  effected  much,  and  few 
merchants  desired  to  lose  all  chance  through 
the  intervention  of  their  own  government. 
Nevertheless,  the  embargo  toofe  place  in 
1808.  The  progress  of  trade  from  1790  to 
1 808,  was  aa  follows : — 


For.  exports. 

Total  exports. 

1790, 

414.374 

$19,666,000 

$539,156 

$20,205,156 

$23,000,000 

1191, 

603,146 

18,500,000 

512,0*1 

19  012  041 

39,200,000 

1192, 

664,451 

19,000,000 

1,153,098 

20,153,098 

31,500,000 

1193, 

520,164 

24,000,000 

2,109,572 

26,!  09,572 

31,100,000 

1794, 

628,618 

26,500,000 

6,526,233 

33,026,233 

31,600,000 

1795, 

717,965 

39  500,000 

8,489.472 

47,989,473 

69,756,368 

itae, 

831,899 

40,164,091 

26,300,000 

67,064,097 

81,436,164 

1191, 

816,913 

29,850,026 

27,000,000 

66,850,206 

76,319,408 

898,328 

28,521,097 

33,000,000 

61,527,097 

68,551,100 

1799, 

939,100 

33,U2,B22 

45,523,000 

78,665,522 

79,069,148 

180(1, 

972,493 

31,840,903 

39,130,377 

70,911,180 

91,253,768 

1801, 

941,511 

41,413,204 

46,642,721 

94,115,926 

111,363,511 

1802, 

893,104 

30,108,189 

35,714,971 

12,483,160 

76,333,333 

1803, 

949,172 

42,305,961 

13,594.073 

55.800,033 

64,668,666 

1804, 

1,042,404 

41467,471 

3e,23i;597 

17,699,074 

85,000,000 

180^ 

1,140,3GS 

42,387,002 

53, 17  n,  019 

95,666,021 

120,600,000 

1806, 

1,208,118 

41,253,127 

60,283,236 

101,536,963 

129,410,000 

1301. 

1,268,648 

48,699,693 

59,643,558 

108,343,160 

138,500,000 

In  the  period  here  embraced  there  oc- 
curred many  events  which  had  a  very  lasting 
and  important  bearing  upon  the  future  of  the 
United  States.  The  temporary  free  trade 
with  France  had  imparted  a  sudden  impulse 
to  the  export  of  farm  produce.  The  wars 
that  succeeded  greatly  enlarged  the  sphere 
of  action  for  the  shipping,  and  we  find  in  the 
table  that  the  imports  of  goods  rose  year  by 
year  from  23,000,000  in  1790  to  188,000,- 
000  in  1807.  Of  these  large  imports,  how- 
evei",  it  appears,  from  the  column  of  exports 
of  foreign  merchandise,  a  lai^e  portion  was 


re-exported,  forming  the  carrying  trade  be- 
tween the  countiies  of  Europe  and  their 
colonies,  that  the  war  threw  into  the  Ameri- 
can bottoms,  and  which  pa^ed  through 
American  ports,  A  laige  portion  of  this 
trade  was  paid  in  money  in  England,  form- 
ing those  credits  which  were  transferred  by 
the  Americans  to  the  English,  in  payment 
of  merchandise  thence  imported.  Thus  the 
trade  was  generally  in  favor  of  England 
with  the  United  States,  and  in  favor  of  the 
latter  with  Europe,  Now,  as  England  could 
have  no  direct  trade  with  Europe  during  the 
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war,  and  yet  was  compelled  to  send  funds 
thither  for  political  purposes,  the  credits  she 
received  from  the  Americans  were  of  Tast 
service  to  her.  It  was  in  the  conduct  of  ttat 
trade  that  the  tonnage  multiplied  to  the  ex- 
tent Been  in  the  column.  The  amount 
increased  from  474,374  tons  in  1790, 
to  over  1,360,000  tons  in  1807,  or  an 
increase  in  capital  so  employed  from  $15,- 
000,000  to  $50,000,000  The  wealtli  of  the 
country  was  thus  rapidly  increasing  in  a 
foreign  trade,  which  rormed  one-half  of  the 
whole  commerce.  The  fisheries  were  very 
active  and  flourishing ;  the  agricultural  in- 
terest prospered  under  the  large  expoils  and 
high  prices,  and  manufactures  began  to  he 
actively  developed.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  hia  celebrated 
report  upon  manufactures  in  1791,  says 
"  It  is  certain  that  several  important  brandies 
have  grown  up  and  flouriahed  with  a  rapidity 
that  surpi-ises,  aifording  an  encouraging  assur- 
ance of  successive  future  attempts.      Among 


those  enumerated  as  then  flourishing  are 
leather,  iron,  wood,  flax,  bricks,  paper,  hats, 
carriages,  etc.  It  was  computed  that  four- 
fifths  of  all  the  clothing  of^  the  inhabitants 
was  made  by  themselves,  and  that  great 
quantities  of  coarse  cloths  for  table  and  bed- 
ding wore  manufectnred  in  households.  All 
these  industries  pert^ned  mostly  to  the 
north,  and  their  surplus  formed  at  that  time 
most  of  the  exports  of  the  whole  country. 
The  southern  states  were  possessed  of  600,- 
000  blacts,  for  whom  there  was  no  adequate 
employment.  They  were  mostly  engaged 
upon  the  production  of  tobacco  and  rice,  but 
the  market  for  them  was  not  such  as  to 


afford  much  encouragement  for  the  future. 
Tlic  increase  of  blacks  who  were  not  earning 
their  support  was  not  regarded  with  favor 
by  southern  statesmen  under  such  circum- 
stances: hence  the  incorporation  into  the 
federal  constitution  of  the  inhibition  of  the 
slave  trade  after  1808,  That  provision  was 
resisted  by  the  New  England  shipowners, 
bose  business  the  transportation  of  blacks, 
return  cargo,  after  carrying  produce  to 
England,  formed  an  important  part.  An 
event  occurred  in  1793,  however,  which 
wrought  stn  entire  change  in  the  business  of 
the  country  and  the  prospects  of  the  south. 
Up  to  that  time  a  Httle  cotton  had  been 
raised,  but  the  difficulty  of  fi-eeing  it  fiwm 
the  seed  web  such  that  one  hand  could  clean 
but  1  lb.  per  day,  and  even  at  30  cento  per 
lb,  it  was  not  profitable,  under  such  condi- 
tions. The  mode  of  carding  and  spinning 
it  was  also  laborious  and  slow.  At  about 
that  period  the  steam-engine  in  England  was 
introduced  as  a  motive  power,  and  such  in- 
ventions were  made  in  the  process  of  carding 
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cotton  as  to  enable  o' 


a  to 


irk  that  required  2,200  by  old 
methods.  These  were  the  conditions  of  an 
immense  demand  for  the  rawmaterial.  Prov- 
identially, precisely  at  that  juncture,  1793, 
Eli  Whitney,  of  Massachusetts,  invented 
the  cotton-gin,  by  which  one  hand,  in- 
stead of  only  1  lb.,  could  clean  S60  lbs.  per 
day.  Thus  the  market  for  cotton,  and  the 
means  of  preparing  it,  were  both  provided 
I  at  once,  and  they  were  thenceforth  to  famish 
the  chief  employment  for  American  ships. 
The  it«ms  of  domestic  exports  in  the  above 
I  table  were  therefore  varied  as  follows  : — 


TobMoo.    1 

Totfl!. 

1100, 

|42,28B 

$4,349,567 

$6,391,171 

112,1.36, 

1803, 

7,920,000 

6,309,000 

15,050,000 

2,455,000 

2,000,000 

31,179, 

180t, 

14,232,000 

5,470,000 

15,106,000 

2,307,000 

2,309,000 

44,003, 

Thus  cotton  in  a  few  years  came  to  form 
nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  exporte,  there- 
by supplyiiig  to  the  shipping  in  1808  a  com- 
pensating freight  for  tiie  blacks,  who  were 
no  longer  to  be  imported.  That  cotton  trade 
has  not  ceased  to  grow  to  the  present  day, 
and  with  ever  increasing  importance.  It 
has  supplied  not  only  the  manufecturers  of 
Europe  with  raw  material,  but  also  those 
of  the  northern  stat«3.  The  impulse  thus 
given  to  the  cotton  culture  produced  a  vital 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  south,  and 
this  change  is  well  indicated  in  the  chaige 
made  by  Judge  Johnson,  of  Savannah,  in 


1807,  in  the  case  of  a  suit  brought  by  "Whit- 
ney to  make  good  his  clmm  to  his  patent. 

"  The  whole  of  the  interior,"  said  Judge 
Johnson,  "  was  languishing,  and  its  inhabit- 
ants were  emigrating,  for  want  of  some  object 
to  engage  their  attention  and  employ  tbeir 
industry,  when  the  invention  of  this  machine 
(the  gin)  at  once  opened  views  to  them 
which  set  the  whole  country  in  active  mo- 
tion. From  childbood  to  age  it  has  pre- 
sented to  ns  a  lucrative  employment.  Indi- 
viduals who  were  depressed  with  poverty 
and  sunk  in  idleness  have  suddenly  riaen  to 
I  wealth  and  respectability.     Our  debts  hava 
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been  paid  off,  our  capitals  have  increased, 
and  our  lands  doubled  in  value.  We  cannot 
express  the  weiglit  of  obligation  which  the 
coujitry  owes  to  this  invention.  The  extent 
of  it  cannot  now  be  seen." 

In  these  words  we  have  the  proof  of  the 
utter  depression  that  then  existed  at  the 
sCTith,  affording  a  strong  contrast  to  the  im- 
mense wealth  that  has  smce  been  developed. 

The  kinds  and  quantities  of  goods  imports 
ed  into  the  country  were  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  people  at  that  time,  whi 
nries  had  by  no  means  so  large  a  st 
the  public  taste  as  is  bow  the  case.     The 
homespun  goods  of  the  country  were  to 
gradually  supplanted  by  machine  goods 
these  improved  and  cheapened,  and  they  did 
so  rapidly  nnder  the  influence  of  larger  e 
plies  of  raw  material,  operated  upon  hy 
most  astonishing  inventions  in  new  machii 
and  the  improved  Bcientiflc  processes  applied 
to  the  manufacture.     The  American  manu- 
facturers were  requiredto  withstand  not  only 
the   competition   of  the  large  capital   and 
cheap  labor  of  England,  but  the  constant 
effects  of  new  inventions,  of  which  the  first- 
fruits  were  manifest  in  imported  goods.  They 
therefore  grew  but  slowly,  and  hardware, 
dry  goods,  and  other  leading  branches  of 
merchandise,  continued  to  be  imported.  The 


amount  retained  in  the  country 
for  consumption  did  not  materially  increase 

the  ton  years  up  to  1807. 

All  branches  of  industry  were  in  a  high 
state  of  prosperity,  when  the  course  of  events 
brought  on  the  embargo,  which  produced 
an  immense  change  in  tiie  course  of  affairs. 
All  those  interests  that  had  thriven  so  well 
since  the  peace  of  1783,  became  suddenly 
depressed  by  the  cireumstanees  which  gave 
an  impulse  to  maniifscture.  The  raw  mate- 
rial and  fern  produce  which  had  been  so 
actively  exportea  now  accumulated  on  hand 
at  falling  prices,  tempting  the  manufaeturer 
to  employ  the  labor  no  longer  occupied  with 
commercial  interests,  and  a  new  order  of  in- 
dustry sprang  into  being.  Trade  was,  how- 
ever, not  entirely  interrupted;  many  coasts 
ing  vessels,  with  suitable  cargoes,  were  by 
pretended  stress  of  weather  driven  into 
foreign  ports,  and  the  United  States  courts 
were  filled  with  suits  brought  for  breaches  of 
the  embargo  acts.  TJnder  the  non-inter- 
course act  of  1809,  business  recovered  to 
some  extent,  only  to  encounter  those  new 
vexations  which  brought  on  the  war  of  1813. 
That  event  rather  changed  the  course  of 
trade  than  interrupted  it,  and  was  succeeded 
by  a  greater  degree  of  activity  than  ever. 
The  imports  and  exports  were  as  follows  : — 


Tonnage. 

DomesUc  esport^ 

Foreign  eiporfa. 

Total  exports. 

Tolflllraports. 

1808, 

$9,433,546 

$13,997,414 

$22,430,960 

$56,990,000 

1809, 

1,350,281 

31,406,700 

20,197,531 

52,303,231 

59,400,000 

1810, 

M3*,184 

42,366,619 

24,391,296 

68,157,974 

85,400,000 

1811, 

1,332,502 

45,294,041 

18,032,790 

61,316,831 

83,400,000 

1812, 

1,269,997 

30,032,109 

8,495,12t 

38,627,236 

71,030,000 

1813, 

1,186,629 

36,008,153 

2,847,845 

37,855,997 

22,005,000 

1814, 

1,1S9,210 

e;183,3T3 

145,169 

6,927,441 

12,965,000 

181B, 

1,368,121 

45,914,403 

6,583,360 

62,651,753 

113,041,274 

181^ 

1,373,218 

64,781,898 

11,138,556 

81,920,452 

147,103,700 

1811, 

1,399,911 

68,313,500 

87,671,569 

99,250,313 

1818, 

1,226,184 

13,854,437 

19!426'096 

93,280,533 

121,750,000 

1819, 

1,360,751 

60,976.838 

19,165,683 

10,142,521 

87,125,000 

1820, 

1,380,166 

51,683,640 
$516,907,213 

18,008,029 
$185,376,954 

69,691,669 

14,450,000 

$731,384,167 

$1,039,910,347 

The  large  carrying  trade  that  had  existed 
in  foreign  produce  gradually  perished  on  the 
return  of  peace  in  Europe,  throwing  much  ton- 
nage out  of  employ;  and  domestic  produce, 
although  it  found  its  way  abroad  to  some  ex- 
tent, still  fell  in  value,  and  accumulated  in 
quantity  in  the  home  ports.  Cotton  in  par- 
ticular.felt  the  want  of  the  foreign  market, 
although  its  presence  in  New  Orleans  be- 
came an  instrument  in  the  great  triumph  of 
our  American  troops  over  the  British  vet- 
erans who  had  just  driven  the  French  out 


of  Spain.  The  lame  men  who  had  routed 
the  legions  of  Napoleon  embarked  at  Bor- 
deaux for  Now  Orleans,  to  fall  before  the 
cotton  bags  defended  by  Jackson  and  his 
gallant  band. 

The  course  of  events  that  had  been  pro- 
ductive of  so  much  prosperity  from  1783  to 
1808,  was  followed  in  the  next  seven  years 
commeicidl  disasters,  it  is  true,  but  those 
e  relieved  by  the  brilliant  posi- 
tion assumed  by  the  United  States  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth  as  a  naval  power. 
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since  thought  it  worth  while  to  provoke  new 
hostilities,  but  have,  on  the  other  hand,  from 
time  to  time,  settled  up  for  the  injuries  thej' 
then  committed  upon  Amoiican  commerce. 

The  intervention  of  war  had  paralyzed  every 
industry.  The  fann  products  that  had  been 
raised  for  export  Tio  longer  had  an  outlet 
for  the  surplus ;  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco  ac- 
cumulated idly  in  warehouses.  The  ships 
were  freightless  at  the  docks,  and  all  the 
earnings  of  indasti'y  were  at  their  minimum. 
It  was  an  advanta^  to  manufecturers,  indeed, 
LO  competition  from  abroad ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  general  depression  of  all 
other  industries  destroyed  the  home  market 
for  goods.  The  general  depression  of  trade 
and  the  depreciation  of  property  undermined 
all  credits.  Those  who  hail  contracted  obli- 
gations to  pay  when  merchandise  was  sale- 
able and  property  convertible,  could  not  pay 
when  all  values  were  paralyzed.  In  order 
to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs  to  some  ex- 
tent, which  was  ascribed  by  certain  parties  to 
the  want  of  a  TJnitod  States  baiit,  new  state 
banks  were  multiplied,  under  the  erroneous 
notion  that  these  could  supply  capital.  In- 
asmuch, however,  as  the  radical  evil  was 
inability  to  pay,  increase  of  promises  did  not 
help  the  matter,  and  a  general  suspension  of 
the  banks  took  place.  The  country  was 
filled  with  irredeemable  paper ;  and  the  fed- 
eral debt,  which  had  been  $76,463,476  on 
the  consolidation  of  the  revolutionary  debt 
in  1790,  had  risen  to  $127,334,934  when 
peace  took  place  in  1815.  In  such  a  state 
of  affairs  the  return  of  peace  bronght  with  it 
a  flood  of  imported  goods,  whicii  amounted 
to  $147,000,000  in  1816,  giving  the  govern- 
ment a  customs  revenue  equal  to  $36,308,- 
874  in  the  year.  The  new  United  States 
Bank  went  into  operation  at  the  same  time, 
causing  for  the  moment  additional  pressure ; 
but  the  sale  of  its  stock,  and  of  the  federal 
government  stock,  subscribed  to  its  capital, 
abroad,  helped  to  correct  the  exchanges. 
The  produce  that  had  accumulated  daring 
the  war  also  went  forward  in  great  quan- 
tities, giving  a  considerable  impulse  to  the 
aggregate  of  domestic  exports,  wliich  rose  to 
^73,864,000  in  1818.  Of  this  amount  40 
per  cent,  was  cotton.  In  some  sort,  the 
trade  which  had  lain  dormant  during  the 
war  was  forced  into  the  first  three  years  of 
peace.  In  the  five  years  that  ended  with 
1830  there  was,  consequently,  great  activity 
of  trade,  demanding  greater  banking  facili- 
ties, thus  promoting  p  -==tn-i>ti/>"  nf 


Tlie  American  tonnage,  which  increased  to 
over  1,000,000  in  1807,  had  given  employ- 
ment to  large  numbers  of  hardy  and  skilful 
seamen,  men  whose  professional  skill  and 
nautical  daring  had  already  made  them  fa- 
mous, and  had  incited  Great  Britain  to  those 
impressments  by  which  she  sought  to  ob- 
tain the  services  of  such  able  men.  When 
her  conduct  drove  the  American  government 
to  embargo  commerce,  the  employment  of 
ships  and  men  became  restrained,  and  their 
daring  manifested  itself  in  iufraotions  of  the 
law.  Non-iutereoui'se  and  war  drove  them 
altogether  out  of  employment,  and  they 
crowded  into  the  navy  and  privateers.  Up 
to  that  time  England  was  the  admitted  mis- 
tress of  the  seas.  Every  nation  in  Europe 
had  been  driven  from  the  contest.  Tlie 
best  fleets  of  Napoleon,  invincible  upon  land, 
had  invariably  struck  to  the  British  flag,  and 
the  feeble  nation  upon  this  continent,  just 
formed  out  of  revolted  colonies,  was  hardly 
worth  considering  at  all  as  a  power.  The 
proof  of  the  contempt  in  which  it  was  held 
was  given  in  the  conduct  of  the  nations  that 
forced  non-intercourse  and  war  upon  the 
United  States.  It  came  very  hard  for  all 
the  thriving  interests  here  to  face  ruin  in  the 
shape  of  wir,  but  it  became  inevitable.  So 
distrustful,  however,  was  even  Congress  of 
the  ability  of  the  country  to  resist  England, 
that  it  was  determined,  on  the  declaration 
of  war,  to  send  the  government  ships  up  the 
rivers,  where  they  would  be  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  dreadful  English  cruisers, 
only  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  leading 
officers  of  the  navy  that  permission  was 
finally  given  for  the  ships  to  go  to  sea.  The 
astonishment  in  Europe,  the  dismay  in  Eng- 
land, and  delight  in  the  United  States,  could 
scarcely  be  equalled  when  the  encounter 
the  seas  resulted  in  the  unprecedented  spec- 
tacle of  a  series  of  triumphs  over  the  tyrant 
of  the  ocean.  In  the  short  period  of  twent' 
years  a  power  had  arisen  that  was  thencefortJ 
to  know  no  master  upon  the  ocean,  and  sub- 
mit to  no  insults,  and  this  power  had  been 
bom  of  commerce.  The  war  closing  with 
the  defeat  of  the  best  troops  of  England,  the 
"  liberators  of  Spain,"  before  the  lines  of 
New  Orleans,  left  the  United  States  no  longer 
in  the  position  of  merely  liberated  colonies, 
but  in  that  of  a  victorious  power  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  It  had  cost  much  to 
win  that  position,  but  it  was  worth  the 
struggle,  since  it  ensured  continued  peace 
tliereafter.     The  nations  of  Europe  have  not 
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fidence,  and  aiding  the  United  States  Bank 
in  restoring  order  to  the  currency.  The 
year  1820  Brought  with  it  new  regnlationa 
m  regard  to  the  taking  of  the  census,  and  a 
law  of  Congress  was  enacted  for  correctly 
keeping  the  import,  export,  aiid  tonnage 
returns,  which  has  since  been  done,  and  an- 
nually reported.  The  revenues  of  the  gov- 
ernment, which  depended  upon  duties  on 
imports,  suffered  interruption  during  the 
war,  and  a  resort  to  taxation  hecame  neces- 
sary. This  had  been  done  in  1791  hy  a  tas 
on  houses  and  lands.  A  new  valuation  took 
place  ill  1BI5  ;  and  this,  compared  with  the 
valuation  of  1791,  gives  the  progress  of  real 
property  in  all  the  states  duiing  that  period. 
The  census  of  1820  comprised,  in  addition 
to  the  population,  some  items  of  the  industry 
of  the  people.  Comparing  the  leading  aggre- 
gates at  the  two  periods,  the  results  are  as 
follows ; — 
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Such  was  the  progress  of  the  country  i 
the  first  thirty  years  of  its  existeuce.     Ii 

nolation  had  increased  125  per  cent.  It 
added  five  states  to  the  Union,  and 
24,539,794  acres  to  its  taxable  property,  the 
value  of  which  had  risen  nearly  fivefold. 
Its  tonnage  had  increased  threefold,  its 
manufactures  tenfold,  and  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  banking  had  been  increased  $134,- 
000,000.  This  great  prosperity  had  mani- 
fested itself  in  face  of  a  war  with  the  great- 
est naval  power  the  world  had  ever 
and  over  which  a  decisive  victory  had 
won.  Commerce,  under  favorable  ci 
stances,  had  been  the  basis  of  this 
growth  of  wealth. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OKANGED  INTERESTS— MANUFACTURES— 
COURSE  OF  TRADE  — SPECULATION- EB- 
VULSIOK  — BANKRUPT  LAW  — ENGLISH 
FREE  TRADE— RISVOLUTION  IN  JEANCE 
—FAEMEES— GOLD. 
Thb  events  ofthe  war  of  1812  had  brought 

with  them  much  experience.     Up  to  that 


period  great  dependence  upon  foreign  manu- 
factures had  existed.  It  is  no  doubt  true 
that  most  of  the  common  wearing  apparel 
and  similar  goods  were  made  in  families, 
but  iron  ware,  and  most  articles  that  enter 
into  the  materials  of  daily  avocations,  came 
from  abroad.  With  the  war  came  great 
deprivation,  and  many  necessary  goods,  that 
had  been  abundant,  were  no  longer  to  be 
Materials  for  the  army  and  navy,  of  all 
sorts,  particulariy  blankets  for  the  men,  were 
with  difficulty  obtained,  Tliis  necessity 
gave  a  great  spur  to  individual  enterprise, 
and  at  tiie  same  time  forced  upon  the  gov- 
ernment the  idea  of  fostei-ing  home  industry. 
This  necessity  was  also  apparent  from  the 
nature  of  the  government.  The  federal 
Constitution  had  given  to  Congress  the 
power  to  levy  duties  upon  imports,  and  also 
direct  taxes  for  its  support  The  former 
right  was  exercised  up  to  the  war,  and  the 

fovemment  finances  were  independent  and 
ourishing.  When,  however,  the  war  put 
an  end  to  commerce,  the  government  rev- 
oniies  also  ceased,  since,  there  being  no  im- 
ports, there  could  he  no  duties.  Eesort  to 
taxation  was  then  the  alternative.  The  mode 
adopted  by  Congress  was  to  apportion  the 
amount  required  upon  each  'state,  and  let 
the  respective  governments  collect  it.  It 
was  soon  found  that  this  was  a  very  ineffi- 
cient mode  of  proceeding,  since  the  states 
could  not  be  coerced,  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment was  in  danger  of  falling  to  pieces.  The 
statesmen  of  the  day  saw  the  necessity  of 
strengthening  the  government  on  the  return 
of  peace,  and  this  was  done  by  the  same 
means  as  it  was  sought  to  encourage  home" 
manufacture,  via.,  by  raising  the  duties  upon 
imported  goods.  A  new  tariff  was  therefore 
enacted  in  1816,  increasing  the  duties,  par- 
ticulariy upon  cotton  goods,  in  taxing  which 
the  mmimum  principle  was  introduced — 
that  is,  that  the  goods  should  pay  20  per 
cent,  duty,  but  that  the  cost  on  which  it 
was  calculated  should  not  be  less  than  a  fixed 
minimum,..  Thus,  cotton  cloth  was  to  pay 
30  per  cent.,  but  the  cost  must  not  be  under 
30  cents  per  yard,  or  6  cents  per  square 
yard  duty.  The  new  duties,  falling  upon 
the  laige  importations  that  followed  the 
peace,  rapidly  swelled  the  revenues  beyond 
the  current  wants  of  the  government;  at  the 
same  time,  notwithstanding  that  the  navy 
had  so  well  discharged  its  duties  in  time  of 
war,  and  the  merchant  marine  had  so  well 
vindicated  its  ability  to  furnish  sailors,  Con- 
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greas  saw  fit  to  pass  a  navigation  act,  by 
whicli  tlie  officers  and  three-fourths  of  the 
crews  of  American  vessels  should  be  Amer- 
ican citizens.  The  act  is  of  itself  mostly  a 
dead  letter,  since  naturalization  b  carried  on 
to  an  extent  which  makes  the  phrase  "  Am- 
eidcan  citizen"  a  very  ambiguoiis  one.  Ilie 
object  is  desirable,  but  the  means  hampers 
ti'ade,  and  does  not  effect  the  object.  With 
the  operation  of  the  higher  duties  during 
the  four  years  that  ended  with  1820,  the 
imports  dtminiahed;  the  currency  was  con- 
tracted and  restored  to  a'  specie  basis ;  the 
expoi-ts  of  the  country,  that  accumulated 
during  the  war,  passed  off;  the  proceeds 
had  cancelled  obligations,  brin^i^  the 
country  into  a  better  condition ;  and  the  fed- 
eral government  had  been  enabled  to  pay  off 
a  considerable  amount  of  its  debt.  The 
countries  of  Europe  had  also  become  settled 
after  the  convulsion  of  war  and  the  effects 
of  peace.  The  Bank  of  England,  that  had 
'  n  suspended  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
1  payments,  and  trade  generally  be- 
gan to  resume  its  accustomed  channels. 
Many  currents  of  business  had,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  been  disturbed.  The  large  foreign 
carrying  trade  that  had  been  enjoyed  by 
'        '  '  1  resumed  by  '' 

V  currents  of 


terpris 


The  capital  of  New  England,  "that 
before  the  war  had  been  exclusively  employ- 
ed in  navigation  and  agriculture,  was,  by  the 
events  of  the  war,  diverted  to  hanking  and 
manufactures,  and  was  now  growing  in  the 
last  direction,  banking  having  proved  dis- 
astrous. The  tariff  of  1816  had  been  meimt 
to  ^d  them,  and  in  1818  and  1819  additions 
were  made  to  the  protective  chai-aeter  of  the 
duties.  Cotton  manufacture  grew,  and  the 
itaple  culture  of  the  south — cotton — 
was  developed,  while  Europe,  no  longer 
wanting  so  much  food,  the  agriculturists  oe- 
came  depressed.  The  manufecturing  interest 
was  therefore  the  favorite,  and  in  1824  anew 
tariff  of  higher  duties  was  demanded  and 
passed,  to  be  succeeded  by  one  of  a  higher 
grade  of  protection  in  1828.  The  effect  of 
Uiese  changes,  with  the  steady  nature  of  the 
demand  for  produce  abroad,  was  to  keep 
the  imports  and  exports  at  moderate  figures 
up  to  1831,  when  a  reduction  of  duties  took 
place.  In  all  that  period,  under  the  action  of 
tho  United  States  Bank,  and  the  annual  pay- 
ments of  an  average  of  some  S'?, 000,000  by 
the  government  on  its  public  debt,  the  curren- 
cy was  very  steady,  and  commeroe  regular. 
The  exports  and  imports  for  the  ten  years 
under  tiiose  rising  tariffs,  were  as  follows  :— 


50  619.501) 
60,944,745 
63,055,110 


24,539,612 
23,403,136 
21,595,017 
16,658,478 


64,974,382 
72,160,387 
74,699,030 
76,986,657 
99,535,388 
17,595,322 
82,324,827 
72,264,686 
.  72,358,671 
73,849,508 


62.585,724       10,4' 


10,810,180 
6,372,987 
7,014,652 


$535,105,024      $229,643,834      $105,748,858     $798,633,i00     |7I,673,494    $69, 14-4:,  645 


If  we  compare  this  period  of  ten  years 
with  the  ten  years  of  compai'ative  quiet  im- 
mediately preceding  the  war,  we  shall  find 
the  following  aggregate  results : — 

IniDorts  I'<-«Poi'WofDomfatio        Total 
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The  decrease  was  altogether  in  the  foreign 
goods,  or  colonial  produce  brought  into  the 
country  during  tho  European  war  for  ro- 
sbipnient  to  Europe ;  while  the  increase  in 
"i  exports  was  mostly  cotton,  that 


article  forming  three-fii'ths  of  the  whole 
value  exported.  The  exports  of  flour  and 
provisions  were  limited,  but  manufectures 
■  _  m  to  form  an  item  in  the  exports.  It  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  Great  Britain  had 
made  great  efforts  after  the  war,  when  her 
navigation  laws  were  modified,  to  concen- 
trate the  trade  of  the  world  in  her  ware- 
houses. Inducements  were  held  out  by 
facilities  of  entiy  and  advances  on  merchan- 
dise to  attract  thither  the  produce  of  aJl 
nations,  because,  under  such  circumstances, 
not  only  did  the  Briti^  manufacturers  have 
within  their  reach  the  raw  materials  of  all 
manufactm-ea,  but  tiading  vessels  had,  in 
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those  ample  wareliouses,  eveiy  vwiety  of  |  or  raw  cotton.  By  the  latter  it  iva.^  remit- 
goods  to  malte  up  an  assorted  cargo  for  any  ted  to  London,  where  it  was  met  by  the  funds 
voyage  in  the  world,  and  make  of  them  the  already  provided  through  the  United  States 
medium  of  selling  British  goods.     Thus,  all   "     '    '        '        "  '        '  '  "" ' 


'  countries  of  America,  Africa,  and 
Asia  offered  markets  which  would  absorb 
small  quantities  of  a  great  variety  of  articles, 
'but  a  cai^o  of  any  one  description  would  glut 
them.     To  make  a  profitable  voyage,  there- 
fore, the  cargo  shoiild  be  composed  of  such 
a  variety  of  wares  as  would  al!  sell  to  ad- 
vantage.    If  Virginia  was  to,  send  a  whole 
cargo  of  tobacco  to  Africa,  a  portion  of  it 
would  sell,  and  the  remainder  be  a  dead 
stock,  and  the  voyage  a  losing  one.     The 
same  thing  would  happen  to  a  cargo  of  rum, 
or  calicoes,  or  gunpowder,  or  hardware,  or 
the  infinite  variety  of  articles  that  make  up 
the  wants  of  a  small  community.     If  a  ves- 
sel's cargo  should  be  composed,  in  proper 
proportions,  of  all  these  articles,  the  whole 
would  sell  well,  and  the  voyage  pay ;  but 
for  a  vessel  to  go  round  to  places  where  each 
of  these  articles  is  to  be  had,  and  so  collect 
a  cai^o,  is  expensive,  and  would  still  result 
in  loss.      The   English  warehouse   system 
sought  to  supply  a  want  here  by  attracting 
into  thorn  all  possible  descriptions  of  tropical 
and   other  produce.     A   ship   might  then 
make  up  her  cargo  for  any  part  of  the  world 
at  the  smallest  average  expense,  aud  eveiy 
cargo  was  sure  to  be  completed  with  British 
manuiactures.      Under  such  circumstances, 
they  could  compete  with  any  other  nation. 
The  advantage  was  so  manifest,  that  American 
ships  would  go  out  in  ballast  to  England,  to 
fit  them  out  for  Asiatic  markets.   It  i-esnlted 
from  this  that  England  continued  to  be  the 
recipient  of  most  American  produce,  not 
only  for  her  own  use,  but  for  re-esport  else- 
where.   With  her  large  capital  she  advanced 
on  the  produce,  and  so  controlled  it,  becom- 
ing the  banker  for  the  Americans.     The 
nations  of  the  continent,  slowly  recovering 
from  the  effects  of  the  long  wars,  began  to 
manufacture  such  articles  as  found  sale  in  t' 
United  States,  while  they  did  not  purchj 
largely  in  return.     China  furnished  teas  and 
silks,  and  got  its  pay  by  bills  drawn  against 
American  credits  in  London.    The  new  bank 
of  the  United  States  operated  the  credit,  giv- 
ing the  China  merchant  a  six  months'  bill  on 
London,  which  he  took  in  preference  to  sil- 
ver, which  he  before  remitted.    These  bills 
were  paid  out  for  the  tea,  and  by  the  Hong 
merchant,  who   received    them,  were  paid 
to  the  British  East  India  merchant  for  opium 


Bank,  by  sales  of  American  produce.  This 
centralization  of  trade  in  England  became, 
however,  inconvenient.  The  American  ships 
that  now  began  to  carry  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  some  breadstuffs  to  Europe,  had 
thence  no  adequate  return  freights,  becaase 
those  countries  did  not  as  yet  offer  a  good 
supply  of  merchandise.  Soon,  however, 
there  sprang  up  an  increasing  migration  to 
the  United  States  from  Germany  across 
France  via  Havre,  and  these  passengers  be- 
desirable  return  freight. 


the  model  of  tbe  ships  engaged  in 
the  trade.     By  this  means  the  freight  was 
rednced,  or  rather  the  ship  could  carry  cot- 
ton out  cheaper,  since  she  was  no  longer 
compelled  to  return  empty.    The  result  was, 
therefore,  cheapened  transportation,  in  the 
same   manner  that  the  modification  of  the 
navigation  laws,  enabling  ships  to  carry  car- 
goes both  ways,  had  cheapened  freight.    The 
mcreasing  exports,  and  the  weight  of  the 
tariff  of  1 828  upon  imports,  had  so  operated 
upon  exchanges  as  to  cause  an  excess  of 
specie  to  be  imported  to  the  extent  of  some 
$15,000,000  in  the  last  few  years.    This  in- 
flux accnmnlated  m  banks,  and  dis^poaed 
them  to  inflate  the  currency,  thereby  mduc- 
ing  imports  at  a  moment  when  reductions  in 
duties  were  made  by  the  taiiff  of  1831 ;  and 
this  inflation  was  aided  by  the  conflict  which 
then  began  between  the  United  States  Bank 
and  the  government  in  relation  to  the  re- 
chatter  of  the  institution.     These  circnm- 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  great 
Lon  which  followed.     The  high  tariff 
of  1828  had  produced  much  ^tation,  that 
promised  serious  difficulties.    The  northern, 
or  New  England  states,  whose  interests  were 
originally  commercial,  opposed  the  war,  be- 
cause it  was  destructive  of  those  interests. 
Their  capital  was  turned  by  it  into  manu- 
factures, and  they  demanded  protection  for 
that  interest.     This  was  acceded  to,  because 
all  parties  had  witnessed  the  evils  of  a  de- 
pendence upon  foreign  nations  for  manufac- 
tures, and  also  because  the  federal  govern- 
ment needed  strengthening  by  the  support 
which  high  duties  would  give  it.     In  1830 
the  manufactures  had  enjoyed  fifteen  years 
of  protection,  and  should  be  firmly  rooted. 
The   federal  government,   from   being    too 
weak,  had  become  too  strong. ,  The  public, 
who  consumed  goods  foreign  and  domestic. 
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were  paying  too  high  a  tribute  for  lie  sup- 
port of  tlie  mauafacturers,  and  tLe  states 
felt  their  righta  encroached  upon  hy  the 
growing  power  of  centralization,  A  change 
of  policy  in  respect  of  tho  tariff  was  insisted 
upon,  and  a  reduction  took  place  in  1831, 
many  goods  being  made  free.  In  1833  Mr. 
Clay  s  compromise  was  passed,  by  which 
biennial  reauctions  were  to  take  place, 
until,  in  1843,  all  the  duties  should  be  re- 
duced to  a  general  level  of  20  per  cent,  ad 
valorem.  These  reductions  in  duties,  at 
time  of  bank  inflation  and  speculation,  en 
nently  promoted  those  imports  which,  under 
such  circumstances,  were  carried  to  excess. 

The  manufactures  of  the  country  had 
largely  increased  during  the  ten  years 
1830.  The  capital  employed  in  cotton 
manufacture  at  that  date  was  $40,614,984. 
There  were  195  mills,  working  1,246,503 
spindles  and  33,506  looms.  They  produced 
230,461,000  yards  of  cloth,  that  weighed 
69,604,926  lbs.,  and  was  worth  $26,000,000, 
These  mills  employed  117,626  persons, 
whose  wages  were  $10,394,944  per  annum. 
This  was  a  large  interest  grown  up  in  cotton. 
The  progress  of  manufactures  generally  was 
given  by  the  census,  as  follows 

i  334,151         40  614,984 


farm  produce,  in  face  of  the  large  develop- 
ment given  to  agriculture  by  the  increasing 
'  of  the  western 


Wool. 

Pig  iron  and  cast  nga 

Wrought  roa 

BrewmaaddatUers 

Salt  . . 

Other  ai  tides 

4 113  068 
2  210"7a 
4,640  669 
4,816  486 
1  852  258 
215  919  6  1 

14  521 166 
4151403 

16  131  251 
3  4S4  808 
935113 

46(11,092 

Total 

%  adbbsas 

$121  084,811 

In  the  considerable  increase 

f  mteiests, 

here  appaient  man; 
by  home  con  petiti 

of  the  facto 
n  when  too 

HLS  snifered 
m  ich  capi- 

tal  had  been  mdu  e  1  1  j  hope  of  pr  tection, 
to  go  into  the  buime  s  The  operations  of 
these  manufa  tuies  no  doutt  p  oduced  a 
local  demand  for  mateiiils  ind  food  but 
this  did  n  t  ufhce  however  in  the  abtence 
of  a  foreign  deman  1   t     supp  rt  pntes  of 


ands. 

The  season  of  speculation  which  now 
eized  the  public  mind  was  one  of  the  moat 
remarkable  in  the  history  of  commerce. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  had  its  origin  in 
the  great  success  which  had  hitherto  been 
manifest  in  the  progress  of  the  country. 
Those  who  had  seen  but  thirty  years  of 
active  life  had  witnessed  the  most  extraordi- 
nary growth  of  numbers  and  wealth  in  the 
whole  country,  and  in  cities  particularly. 
The  highest  prizes  had  attended  those  who 
had  held  land  at  the  points  favorable  to 
trade,  which  trade  was  the  foundation  of 
cities.  There  seemed  hardly  any  limit  to 
the  rise  that  might  take  place  in  the  value 
of  property,  and  so  liberal  were  bank  accom- 
modations, there  was  very  little  difficulty  ia 
procuring  the  means  to  hold  land.  In  almost 
all  cities,  the  early  settlers  had  become  pos- 
sessed of  land  cheap.  The  rapid  growth  of 
trade,  bringing  in  numbers  to  occupy  those 
lands  for  stores  and  dwellings,  caused  a 
competition  that  raised  rents  and  values 
rapidly  in  price.  The  effort  was  then  to 
become  possessed  of  land  for  speculation, 
and  this  effort  was  attended  with  the  wildest 
excitement ;  a  few  hours  sufficed  to  place  a 
moderate  fortune  in  the  hands  of  the  buyer, 
and  prices  rose  to  a  fabulous  extent  in  a 
short  time.  From  the  cities,  the  excitement 
spread  all  over  the  Union,  and  productive 
employments  were  neglected  to  trade  in 
lands ;  at  the  same  time,  the  fictitious  foi> 
tnnes  made  by  these  means  stimulated 
expense,  and  the  wealth  of  the  country  was 
diminished  by  a  double  process — by  lessened 
production,  and  increased  consumption—^ 
"  the  candle  was  burned  at  both  ends,"  and 
there  could  be  little  surprise  that  it  was 
speedily  consumed.  The  course  of  the 
trade  for  the  ten  years  up  to  1840  was  aa 
follows : — 


1831,      $61,2' 


$20,033,626 


1834,  81,034,163 

1835,  101,189,082 

1836,  106,916,680 
1831,  95,564,414 
1838,  96,033,821 
1B39,  103,533,891 
1840,  113,895,634 


23,312,811 
20,504,495 
2J,146,360 
21,854,963 
13,452,195 
11,494,525 
18,190,312 


118,311 
26;521,333 
49,895,142 
,980,035 
,989,211 
.13,111,404 
62,092,132 
01,141,519 


3s.  specie. 
$9,014,911 
5,656,340 
2,611,101 
2,016,158 
6,411,115 
4,324,336 
5,916,349 


$1,305.94 


13,131,447 
13,400,881 
10,616,414 
11,141,116 


$892,899,909    $199,451,994     $1,082,351,303     $1,302,616,083    $56,839,933    $101,469,0! 
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This  period  of  commerce  shows  remark- 
able results,  since  it  illustrates  tiie  nature  of 
the  pure  speculatioa  that  possessed  the  coun- 
try. In  the  period  up  to  1830,  the  imports 
had  exceeded  the  exporta  $33,884,6'?5,  or  5 
per  cent.  in.  the  whole  ten  years,  an  amount 
which  was  not  more  than  healthy.  In  the 
succeeding  ten  years,  the  excess  of  imports 
over  the  exports  was  $310,334,181,  or  20 
per  cent.,  and  this  toot  place  tdthough  the 
exporta  were  valued  at  inflated  prices,  which 
were  not  realized  abroad.  The  course  of 
business  at  that  period  required  shipments 
of  American  produce,  mostly  cotton,  to 
firms  abroad,  who  made  advances  on  the 
consignment  at  a  certain  ratio,  less  than  the 
fiice  of  the  invoices.  The  produce  was 
then  afterward  sold  for  the  account  of  the 
owner,  and  not  unfrequently  did  not  bring 
the  amount  of  advanees.  Thus,  if  cotton 
was  shipped  at  16  cts,  per  lb.,  and  12  cts. 
advanced,  the  amount  realized  might  be  only 
11  cts.  Hence,  the  real  exports  of  the 
country  were  not  always  measured  by  the 


export  value.  On  the  other  hand,  the  goods 
imported  were  mostly  ordered  by  importers 
here,  and  purchased  on  credits  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts.  These  credits  were  oper- 
ated through  large  London  houses  connected 
with  the  .£nerican  trade,  and  whose  ability 
to  extend  credits  depended  upon  the  iiidnl- 
gence  of  the  Bant  of  England,  and  that 
institution  itself  was  subject  to  pressure 
whenever  the  harvests  should  fail.  The 
system  of  credits  was  open,  however,  up  to 
1836,  in  EnglMid,  under  apparently  favorable 
cbcumstances.  The  United  States"  and  rival 
hanks  here  favored  the  extension  of  credits 
in  every  possible  way ;  and  the  goods  bought 
on  credit  in  Europe  were  sold  on  credit 
here,  and  consumed  by  those  who  held 
fortunes  based  upon  tlie  apparent  rise  in 
lands  bought  on  speculation,  for  promises. 
The  numbers  so  engaged  diminished  pro- 
duction, while  luxuries  were  imported  more 
rapidly  than  ever.  The  returns  of  certain 
ailjcles  of  domestic  exports  and  imports,  in- 
dicate the  extent  of  this  process  as  follows  ;— 


ImpoHa. 


Bilka. 

Wines. 

Spirits. 

Suffsr. 

1831 

$5,932,243 

$1,873,058 

$1,037,737 

$4,910,877 

$10,461,728 

117,538,327 

1B33 

9,248,807 

2,397,478 

1,365,018 

3,93?,688 

4,974,131 

12,424,703 

1333 

9;498;36e 

2,601,466 

1,637,226 

4,756,366 

5,643,602 

14,309,128 

1834 

10,998,064 

2,944,388 

1,319,346 

5,538,097 

4,560,379 

11,524,024 

1835 

16,677,847 

3,750,608 

1,633,681 

6,806.425 

4,394,777 

12,009,399 

22,880,312 

4,332,034 

1,917,381 

13,514,718 

3,573,599 

10,614.130 

1837 

14,362,823 

4,105,741 

1,470,803 

7,203,206 

3,987,269 

9,588,359 

1B38 

9,812,338 
31,752,369 

2,318,233 

1,476,918 

7,686,826 
9,929,502 

3,603,289 

9,636650 
14,147,779 

ISii 

9,835,757 

5,680,960 

19,067,635 

Thus,  while  the  import  of  silk  rose  from 
less  than  16,000,000  to  nearly  $23,000,000, 
and  the  four  articles,  including  wine,  spirits, 
and  sugar,  from  $13,650,000  in  1831,  to 
$41,850,000  in  1836,  the  export  of  provis- 
ions, notwithstanding  the  high  prices,  fell 
fromll'7,538,227  toilO,614,l30.  So  great 
had  been  the  decline  in  production,  that  in 
the  lastruamed  year,  1836,  wheat  was  actually 
imported  at  $2  per  bushel,  from  Russia,  on 
credit,  to  feed  land  speculators  in  the  west. 
The  mania  for  land  speculation  was  fed  by 
bank  bubbles,  and  large  sums  were  drawn 
from  the  east  aa  well  as  Europe,  for  the 
creation  of  banks  west  and  south-west. 
The  transmission  of  these  sums  was  the 
means  of  credits  by  which  goods  were  con- 
Eumed.  There  wore  created  in  the  period 
from  1830  to  1840,  577  banks,  having  an 
t^gregate  capital  of  ^18,000,000.  These 
banks  were  mostly  started  west  and  south- 
west, with  eastern  capita!  paid  in  subscription 


to  the  bant  stock,  and  with  state  bonds  issued 
aid  of  the  banks.  Thus  a  stream  of  credit 
issued  from  London,  which,  aided  by  cir^ 
cumstanoes,  poured  over  the  Union,  checking 
industry,  exhausting  capital,  and  raising 
prices.  The  harvests  of  England  had  been 
good  for  some  years,  and  the  importation  of 

changes  were  in  favor  of  England,  and  the 
bank  disposed  to  be  liberal.  It  was  so  to 
the  American  houses  in  London.  These 
houses  were  thus  enabled  to  grant  credits  to 
United  States  importers  of  goods  who  made 
their  purchases  in  Lancashire.  The  goods 
arriving  in  the  United  States,  were  swd  to 
jobbers  and  through  the  auction  houses  at 
long  credits,  and  these  were  payable  at  the 
local  banks  started  all  over  the  country.  The 
quantity  of  goods  thus  sold  was  increased  by 
the  lai^e  fire  in  New  York  In  December, 
1 836,  by  which  it  was  estimated  $18,000,000 
worth  of  property  was  consumed,     liese 
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goods  were  replaced  on  credit,  and  tte  city 
rapidly  rebuilt  by  tte  same  means,  adding 
much  to  tlie  accumulating  liabilities.  At 
the  same  time,  as  we  have  seen,  $300,000,000 
■were  sent  from  the  east  to  the  west  to  start 
baulcs. '  These  banks  were  also  authorized  to 
issue  paper  to  circulate  aa  money ;  and  capi- 
ta and  circulation  were  loaned  to  those  who 
purchased  and  eonsumed  goods.  Thus,  while 
the  city  merchants  were  selling  their  goods 
to  the  dealers  of  the  interior,  on  credit,  the 
capitalists  were  sending  money  in  the 
direction,  with  which  to  start  banks ;  these 
■were  to  lend  the  dealers  the  means  of  taking 
np  their  notes.  Aa  long  as  this  lasted, 
business  was  brisk ;  but  it  soon  can 
end.  The  federal  government  had  also  been 
a  party  to  the  excitement,  by  selling  ita  lands 
on  credits  to  speculators,  and  the  amount  of 
these  sales  became  enormous,  when  suddenly 
the  government  issued  its  famous  "  specie 
circular,"  by  which  the  lands  were  to  be 
pMd  cash  in  specie.  This  was  the  first  blow 
to  the  credits.  The  government,  del 
to  curtail  all  credits,  had  made  peremptory 
demand  upon  France  to  pay  the  indemnity 
long  since  due.  This  payment  took  place, 
and  was  received  at  this  juncture  very  oppot> 
tmiely  in  gold.  The  capital  of  England, 
which  had  been  loaned  so  freely  all  over  the 
world,  began  to  run  short.  The  harvests, 
also,  which  for  so  many  years  had  sutRced 
for  the  national  wants,  suddenly  f  ■'  ■  ■ 
1836,  and  it  became  necessary  to  import 
com  for  cash.  This  circumstance  caused 
exchanges  to  run  higher  against  England, 
and  the  bank  began  to  contract  Its  fiist 
notice  was  in  August,  1836,  to  the  American 
houses  to  cnrtaU  their  credits.  This  was 
the  signal  for  payment  through  the  whole 
hne  of  credits  from  the  Bank  of  England  to 
the  western  consumer  of  goods,  llie  pres- 
sure became  intense,  and  in  May,  1837,  every 
bank  in  the  Union  had  suspended  theu'  pay- 
ments. The  three  large  American  houses  in 
London,  known  as  the  "three  W's,"  Wildes, 
■Wiggins,  and  Wilson,  failed  for  many  mil- 
Uons,  and  their  assets  consisted  of  the  credits 
they  had  granted  American  importers.  The 
latter  stopped  in  great  numbers,  with  assets 
due  from  dealers  all  over  the  country ;  and 
the  latter  stopped  with  large  assets  due  from 
speculators  who  held  land  at  paper  prices, 
aud  who  insUted  that  a  return  of  paper 
inflation  would  enable  them  to  pay.  The 
banks  of  the  interior  had  large  e 
them  from  speculators  who  held 


from  shopkeepers  who  had  trusted 
consumers.  The  shopkeepers  had  bought 
of  the  merchants  in  eastern  markets,  and 
had  given  notes  payable  at  their  local  hanks. 
Those  notes  were  generally  sent  for  collection 
through  the  city  bank  to  its  country  corres- 
ponding bank,  and  on  their  maturity  were 
met  by  a  discount  of  the  maker's  note  by  the 
local  bank.  This  mode  of  payment  only 
transferred  the  debt  from  the  merchants  to 
the  bank,  and  was  possible  only  as  long  as 
the  eastern  bank  did  not  claim  the  balance 
due  it.  When  that  was  done,  failure  took 
place.  A  great  struggle  was  made  to  restore 
that  inflation,  particularly  by  the  United 
States  Bank,  which,  with  its  southern  and 
western  dependents,  felt  that  unless  the 
debts  contracted  all  over  the  country  m  an 
inflated  currency,  could  be  pdd  in  a  similar 
currency,  they  could  not  be  paid  at  alL 
Public  opinion  was,  however,  bent  on  re- 
sumption, and  January,  1839,  it  took  place. 
The  United  States  Bank  sought  to  create 
foreign  credits  by  obtaining  state  stocks  on 
credit,  and,  by  selling  them  in  Europe,  aid 
the  exchanges.  It  ^so  entered  the  cotton 
market  as  a  monopolizing  buyer.  The  insti- 
tution, on  the  expiration  of  its  United  States 
charter,  had  obtained  a  new  one  from  Penn- 
sylvania, When  it  went  into  operation  as  a 
state  institution,  its  old  bills  hnd  been  called 
in,  and  new  ones  issued.  When  it  struggled 
to  mtdntain  its  resumption  iu  1839,  ituad 
the  boldness  to  exhume  its  old  bills  and  pay 
out  for  cotton  at  almost  any  price, 
which  cotton  was  sent  to  ita  agents  in  Liver- 
pool for  sale,  and  against  wliioh  to  draw 
sterling  bills,  which  it  sold  in  New  York  for 
cash ;  thus  forming  a  kiting  operation.  At 
the  same  time,  it  had  obtained  some  $15,- 
000,000  of  state  stocks  from  Mississippi, 
Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  other  states, 
on  similar  terms,  and  these  were  sent  to 
London  for  sale;  but  not  selling  readily, 
they  were  pledged  to  cover  bills  drawn  by 
the  bank.  All  these  plans  were  insuflicient 
to  sustain  the  institution  under  its  load  of 
debt,  and  it  became  evident  that  nothing 
short  of  a  second  general  suspension  of  the 
banks  could  save  it.  This  it  undertook  to 
bring  about  by  selling  in  the  New  York 
market  its  bills  on .  France  and  England  to 
any  amount,  and  drawing  the  proceeds  from 
the  New  York  banks  in  specie.  This  course 
was  pursued  through  August,  1839;  when, 
early  in  October,  the  news  came  that  the 
bills  so  sold  in  New  York  on  France  had 
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The  bant  then  finally  failed, 
and  went  into  liquidation,  when  it  was  found 
that  more  than  its  whole  capital  had  been 
lost.  This  event  carried  with  it  most  of  llie 
banks  in  the  country  that  had  followed  a 
similar  policy.  Liquidation  then  became 
general,  and  went  on  up  to  1843,  when  the 
lowest  point  of  credits  was  reached.  The 
short  harTCsts  of  England,  that  were  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  explosion  in  1837, 
were  also  the  cause  of  a  gradual  restoration 
of  sound  prosperity  in  the  United  States,  by 
reviving  a  demand  for  the  products  of  land. 
This  was  the  more  readily  done  that  the 
fictitious  paper  prices  that  prevented  Ameri- 
can farmers  from  competing  with  those  of 
Europe,  had  disappeared  with  the  bank 
stoppages.  The  farmers  had  nominally  sold 
their  produce  well,  but  they  had  taken  pay  in 
bank  paper,  wliich  the  revulsion  left  valueless 
in  their  lipids.  The  process  of  liquidation 
swept  several  liundted  banks  out  of  existence, 
but  there  remaned  an  immense  load  of  debt 
due  by  individuals,  to  relieve  whom  Con- 
gress, m  1841,  pa^ed  a  bankrupt  law.  The 
operation  of  the  law  reheved  39,000  persons, 
feom  debts  to  the  amount  of  $441,000,000. 
The  disasters  involved  the  ftulure  of  several 
states,  with  an  a^regate  debt  of  $100,000,- 
000.  The  banks  that  were  liquidated  had 
an  abrogate  capital  of  $200,000,000.  Thus, 
the  recorded  losses  were  as  follows; — 
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$141,000,000 
The  debts  that  were  settled  without  the 
intervention  of  the  law,  were  supposed  to 
be  equal  to  those  legally  discharged,  but  the 
amount  recorded  is  mi  enormous  sum.  In 
consequence  of  those  disasters,  many  states, 
in  revising  their  constitutions,  forbade  the 
authorization  of  more  bank  charters. 
While  speculation  had  thus  n; 
during  the  ten  yeara  up  to  1840,  consuming 
the  avffllable  capital  of  the  country,  the 
-population  had  not  failed  to  increase  and 
extend  itself  over  the  face  of  the  country. 
Many  of  the  states  h%d  projected  large  works, 
for  the  eonstruction  of  which  they  had  con- 
tracted debts;  and  the  expenditure  upon 
the  works  had  attracted  laborers,  who  ulti- 
mately became  settlers.  The  sales  of  pubhc 
lands  had  been  very  large,  but  these  had  to 
a  great  extent  been  taken  np  by  speculators, 
and  this  operation  in  some  degree  prevented 


actual  settlement.  All  those  lauds  were  now 
ossing  upon  the  market,  and  the  distress 
cities  attending  the  subsidence  of  building 
and  other  employments,  drove  crowds  upon 
fanning  lands,  laying  the  foundation  of 
future  prosperity.  During  the  speculative 
?s,  the  commercial  cities  increased  most 
rapidly ;  and  with  the  revulsion,  the  agricul- 
tural states  took  the  lead.  The  cotton  cul- 
ture had  received  a  great  impulse  during 
the  same  period,  by  means  of  the  banMng 
credits.  Ilie  old  Wida  of  the  Atlantic  states 
e  capable  of  producing  cotton  at  6  ota. 
lb.,  but  it  was  found  ^t  the  new  lands 
of  the  Mississippi  valley  would  produce  it  at 
a  much  less  rate.  The  migration  of  planters 
with  their  hands  then  took  place  to  the 
new  lands  of  the  west,  and  the  means  of  bo 
doing  were  supplied  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
state  bonds  issued  in  aid  of  banking  capitah 
Those  institutions  made  loans  to  the  plajiters 
on  security  of,  the  crops.  Under  this  spur, 
large  tracts  of  land  were  got  under  cultiva- 
tion, disastrously  to  the  banks,  but  favorable 
to  a  lai^e  supply  of  cotton,  of  which  the 
export  became  large. 

The  ten  years,  1841  to  1850,  thus  opened 
ider  great  depression.  The  receipts  of  the 
federal  government,  in  consequence  of  the 
re\-ulsion  of  trade  in  1837,  had  fallen  fer 
behind  its  expenses,  while  the  duties  under 
the  biennial  reductions  of  the  compromise 
tai-ifi^  were  approaching  their  lowest  grade  of 
per  cent.,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
restore  the  duties,  in  order  to  procure  rev- 
enue. The  utter  failure  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  of  which  a  laige  portion  of  the  stock 
sent  abroad ;  the  failure  of  so  many 
states,  some  of  which  repudiated  their  debte 
altogether ;  and  the  bankrupt  law,  which 
had  expunged  so  large  &  volume  of  private 
debts,  had  produced  so  much  discredit 
abroad,  that  a  6  per  cent  stock  of  the  fed- 
eral government  was  utterly  unsaleable,  not- 
withstanding that  in  1835  the  last  dollar  of 
the  old  national  debt  had  been  paid  in  full. 
Congress,  therefore,  in  1841,  passed  an  act 
levying  20  per  cent,  duties  on  a  long  list  of 
articles  before  freej  and  in  1842  iwsed  the 
general  level  of  duties.  At  this  juncture 
there  had  been  no  plan  of  settling  the  stat6 
debts,  and  efforts  to  restore  the  national 
bank  failed.  Amid  these  adverse  circum- 
stances, however,  industry  revived  ft'om  the 
ruins  of  speculation,  and  the  foreign  com- 
merce was  placed  upon  a  more  liberal  foot- 
ing.    The  English  government,  taught  by 
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the  experience  of  the  past,  had  decided  to 
relieve  commerce  from  many  reatrictiona, 
and  in  1843  modified  her  corn  laws,  and  ad- 
mitted provisions,  wHch  tad  previously  been 
prohibited,  to  entry,  at  comparatively  low 
duties.  TTie  first  opening  of  the  trade  to 
provisions — cheese,  Dutter,  etc. — w-»s  not  at 
once  sncccssful;  many  attempts  n 
quired,  and  much; perseverance  t  f  th 
American  articles  became  prope  ly  p  p  1 
for  and  appreciated  in  the  Engl  h  m  k  t 
Success,  iiowever,  ultimately  atte  d  I  th 
trade,  and  a  large  opening  to  \     t    a  p    d 


uce  was  made,  that  lias  proved  of  a  per- 
manent nature.  This  circumstance  gave  an 
impulse  to  commerce,  which  was  greatly  ac- 
celerated by  the  failure  of  the  potato  crops 
in  1845  and  1846.  That  event  was  of  so 
grave  a  nature  as  to  lead  to  the  abrogation 
of  the  com  laws  altogether,  and  also  to  a 
u  pension  of  the  navigation  laws  in  England, 
F  ance,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  for  the  reason 
that  the  fihippine  was  inadequate  to  the 
t  nsportation  of  food.  The  course  of  com- 
m  rce  during  the  ten  years,  1841  to  1860, 
as  as  follows : — 


1841, 

$106,383,123 

$15,469,031 

$121,851,804 

$131,946,111 

$10,034,333 

$4,988,633 

1342, 

82,969,996 

11,121,538 

104,691,534 

100,162,081 

4,813,539 

4,081,016 

1843, 

,17,193,183 

6,552,697 

84,346,480 

61,153,199 

1,320,191 

22,390,369 

1844, 

B9,11B,ll9 

11,434,861 

111,200,046 

108,435,035 

5,454,214 

5,830,129 

1845^ 

99,298,710 

15.346,830 

111,646,606 

111,254,364 

8,608,495 

4,010,242 

1B4S; 

102,141,893 

11,346,623 

113,488,516 

131,691,791 

3,903,268 

3,111,133 

1847, 

150,631,464 

8,011,158 

138,648.622 

146,545,638 

1,907,034 

24,121,289 

1848, 

132,904,121 

21,132,315 

154,036,438 

134,993,928 

15,841,616 

6,360,224 

1849, 

132,666,955 

16,088,865 

111,155,830 

141,851,439 

6,404,648 

6,651.240 

1860, 

136,946,912 

14,951,806 

151,898,118 

118,138,318 

1,322,994 

4,628,193 

$1,131,458,802     $131,105,180     $1,263,361,683     $1,261,183,183     $65,013,921     $86,906,156 

highest.  The  condition  of  Ireland  made  it 
nece^aiT  to  introduce  Indian  corn  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  potatoes.  This  was  by  great 
efforts  accomplished  in  a  degree,  and  thereby 
a  permanent  market  made  for  com.  That 
article  of  food  is,  however,  visry  far  from 
being  popular  witti  the  people.  The  effect 
of  the  mmine,  joined  to  the  general  infiuence 
of  the  change  of  English  policy,  waa  to  carry 
up  the  domestic  exports  from  $106,000,000 
■  1841  to  $150,000,000  in  1847.  This  in- 
lase  was  almost  entirely  due  to  breadstufis 
and  provisions,  which  reached  a  value  of 
$68,'761,921inl84?,beingnearly  one-half  the 
whole  domestic  exports  for  that  year.  The 
lai^  sale  of  western  produce  so  inaugurated 
gave  an  unusual  stimulus  to  the  activity  of 
internal  trade,  and  to  the  value  of  western 
lands  and  credits ;  and  the  foundation  was 
thus  laid  for  the  movement  which  so  sin- 
gularly culminated  in  1867. 

While  the  famine  demand  of  1848  caused 
large  an  export  of  American  produce,  in 
return  for  which  merchandise  was  necessarily 
to  be  received,  the  federal  government  re- 
covered from  the  embarrassments  induced 
by  the  revulsion.  It  was,  however,  still  em- 
barrassed, but  this  time  with  a  surplus, 
rather  than  a  revenue ;  and  in  1846  the  tariff 
was  again  revised,  so  as  to  reduce  the  gen- 
eral average  of  duties  some  7  per  cent.  The 


In  these  aggregates  we  have  the  reverse 
of  the  trade  during  the  ten  years  to  1840, 
since  the  imports  scarcely  exceeded  the  ex- 
ports, including  specie ;  and  exclusive  of 
specie,  there  was  an  excess  of  $14,677,086 
exports  over  imports.  The  exports  of  do- 
mestic produce  had  become  very  considerable. 
The  lai^e  breadth  of  laud  that  had  been 
brought  under  cotton,  and  the  rapid  settle- 
ment of  farm  lands  after  the  revulsion,  h  ' 
laid  the  foundation  for  an  extended  prodi 
tion,  while  the  means  of  transportation  had 
been  so  much  increased,  as  to  equalize  prices 
at  a  lower  level  on  the  seaboard,  and  supply 
a  far  larger  quantity  for  shipment  than  had 
been  possible  before.  Nevertheless,  tlie  de- 
mand became  so  urgent  in  the  three  years 
ending  with  1847,  as  to  tax  every  means  of 
transportation  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  to 
carry  freights  to  an  inordinate  height,  notwith- 
standing the  suspension  of  the  navigation 
laws  in  England. 

The  demand  for  food  abroad  had  super- 
seded that  for  all  others  to  a  considerable 
extent.  The  necessity  of  carrying  food 
raised  the  freights  so  high,  that  other  ma- 
terials would  not  pay  to  carry ;  the  more  so, 
that  it  is  a  well-inown  effect  of  dear  food, 
to  lessen  the  purchase  of  clothing  and  other 
articles.  Hence,  when  the  market  for  cloths 
was  lowest,  the  freight  on  the  materials  was 
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principle  of  protection  was  finally  disarovred, 
and  tliat  of  revenue  only  admitted  as  a  rule 
of  action.  This  reduction  of  duties  naturally 
gave  a  spur  to  importetion,  at  a  moment 
when  the  exports  were  very  lai^.  There 
was  at  that  time,  however,  no  speeaktive 
action  in  this  country,  nor  much  inflation  of 
credit,  by  which  large  quantities  of  goods 
could  be  suddenly  placed ;  and  the  sales  of 
produce  were  so  prompt,  as  to  throw  a  large 
cash  balance  in  favor  of  the  country :  hence, 
of  the  imports  of  184^,  $24,121,289  were  in 
specie — the  largest  amount  ever  imported 
from  abroad  in  one  year — a  fact  which  im- 
parted mmch  activity  to  trade;  and  in  the 
following  year,  when  the  exports  of  farm 
produce  declined,  $15,841,616  of  that  specie 
returned  whence  it  came.  That  re-export 
■was,  however,  much  stimulated  by  the  ex- 
traordinary political  convulsions  that  over- 
took Europe  in  February,  1848.  The  pecu- 
liar theories  avowed  by  the  successful  rev- 
olutionists in  relation  to  property,  which 
.was  declared  to  be  "  robbery,"  greatly  alarm- 
ed the  public  mind,  and  tended  to  make 
iPrench  property  utterly  unsaleable  for  the 
moment.  The  consequence  was  the  most 
active  shipment  of  money,  silver  particularly, 
with  which  to  purchase  the  cheap  goods  of 
France,  The  panic  so6n  passed,  but  de- 
pression continued  under  the  provisional 
government,  which,  in  order  to  encourage 
industry  and  employ  workpeople,  gave  the 
mannfacturers  orders  for  goods,  and  allowed 
a  drawback  of  10  per  cent,  on  merchandise 
exported  out  of  France.  This  state  of  affairs 
caused  the  importation  thence  into  the 
"United  States  to  be  larger.  Among  the 
goods  so  imported  was  a  quantity  of  Lyons 
Mlk,  which  had  been  ordered  by  the  govern- 
ment with  the  view  to  employ  the  operatives. 
As  the  government  had  given  no  directions 
aa  to  colors,  the  whole  was  made  up,  to  the 
extent  of  10,000,000f.,  in  tricolor.  A  large 
portion  of  this  was  bought  by  a  New  York 
house,  and  gentlemen's  coats  for  a  long  time 
,  had  tricolor  sleeve  linings.  With  the  in- 
Btitntion  of  the  new  government  in  France, 
confidence  returned,  and  new  branches  of 
trade  were  opened  with  France,  as  well  as 
other  countries  of  the  continent,  which  be- 

fm  to  be  rivals  for  the  American  trade, 
he  Germans  and  Bel^ans  had  so  far  ad- 
vanced in  the  production  of  certain  manu- 
factures, e»  to  dispute  the  French  and  English 
pretensions  to  supply  the  United  States,  and 
oredits  heg^w  once  more  to  form  the  medium 


of  extended  sales  of  foreign  merchandise. 
The  competition  was  now,  however,  far  more 
severe  with  the  home  manufactures,  which 
were  so  far  advanced  as  not  only  to  main- 
tain themselves  agmnst  new  competition,  but 
to  drive  out  those  which  had  long  held  the 
field  in  particular  goods.  The  balance  of  the 
ten  years'  business  was,  notwithstanding,  very 
small.  The  period  closed,  however,  with 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries 
idem  times.  We  aJlude  to  the  gold 
discoveries  in  California,  Tlie  war,  which 
carried  Americans  to  California,  gave  them 
the  opportunity  to  discover,  and  the  "  dust " 
a  detected  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Sutter's  fort.  The  intelligence  was 
received  with  great  incredulity.  The  learned 
■-•^  the  location  and  character  of  the  gold 
contrary  to  all  precedent;  but  soon  the 
metal  came,  and  was  satisfactorily  assayed, 
Elach  successive  arrival  brought  stronger 
confirmation,  and  about  $9,000,000  worth 
was  received  in  1850.  Since  then,  the 
amount  received  has  been  neaily  $50,000,- 
000  worth  per  annum. 

The  decade  ending  with  1860  was  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  in  the  history  of 
commerce.  It  commenced  with  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  astounding  gold  discoveries  in 
California,  followed  by  as  important  a  dis- 
covery of  the  same  nature  in  Australia, 
These  events  deeply  stirred  the  commercial 
mind  throughout  the  world,  coming,  as  they 
did,  at  the  moment  when  the  political  difficul- 
ties of  Europe  had  settled  down  in  a  manner 
to  win  public  confidence  in  continued  peace 
and  security.  The  discovery  of  such  largo 
supplies  of  gold  induced  the  general  belief 
that  the  metal  would  depreciate,  as  compared 
with  commodities  and  silver,  and  that  the 
depreciation  would  manifest  itself  in  a  rise 
prices  of  all  industrial  products.  Seri- 
5  apprehensions  were  entertained  through 
this  superficial  view  of  the  case,  particularly 
in  Europe,  where  a  hirge  class  are  rich  on 
fixed  annuities,  or  in  the  receipt  of  a  fixed 
amount  of  money  per  annum.  If  all  property 
was  to  rise  in  value,  leaving  the  amonnt  of 
rents  the  same  in  money,  it  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  ruining  creditors  for  the  benefit  of 
debtors.  Thus,  if  a  farmer  had  mortgaged 
his  farm  for  say  #5,000,  the  annual  interest 
at  6  per  ct.  would  be  $800  ;  at  an  average 
price  of  Si  per  bushel  for  wheat,  it  would 
require  300  bushels  per  annum  to  pay  the 
interest,  and  ultimately  5,000  bushels  to  pay 
the   principal.      If  the  mortgage  run   five 
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years,  ho  would  be  required  to  give,  alto- 

f  ether,  1,500  hushels  for  interest,  and  5,000 
ushela  for  principal — together,  6,600  bush- 
els, I^  through  the  influx  of  gold,  prices 
came  permanently  to  be  13  for  wheat,  it 
would  at  once  reduce  the  quantity  per  annum 
that  he  would  have  to  pay  to  150  bushels, 
and  the  ultimate  amount  for  principal  to 
2,600 :  in  other  words,  he  would  save  half 
his  grain,  at  the  expense  of  his  creditor,  and 
the  money  value  of  his  farm  would  be 
doubled.  This  would  be  of  no  benefit  to 
him,  beyond  the  discharge  of  hia  debt,  be- 
cause the  value  of  all  that  hehad to  purchase 
would  rise  in  tlie  same  proportion.  All 
creditors  would  lose  half  that  was  due  them. 
This  was  an  important  consideration  for  the 
debtrcovered  countries  of  Europe,  where  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  people  are  creditors 
of  the  govemmenta.  m  Holland,  to  avoid 
this,  they  passed  a  law  doing  away  with 
gold  as  a  legal  tender,  and  making  silver  the 
only  medium  of  payment,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  silver  would  rise  in  the  same 
proportion  as  other  commodities.  In  the 
"United  States,  the  same  impressions  were 
entertained,  but  the  event  showed  that  the 
fears  were  groundless.  But  this  view  natu- 
rally stimulated  the  production  of  commodi- 
ties that  were  to  rise  iu  value,  aud  industry 
became  unusually  active,  since  all  classes 
wished  to  profit  by  the  anticipated 
Above  all,  commercial  enterprise  and  migra- 
tion tended  strongly  to  the  ^W  countries, 
the  direct  source  of  the  anticipated  benefits. 
A  vast  amount  of  capital  was  sent  to  both 
California  and  Australia,  The  United  States 
shipped  to  the  latter  country,  in  1853,  a  lai^i 
amount  of  goods;  and  to  California  the  dram 
continued  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  with 
small  remuneration  to  the  skippers.  The 
production  of  California  gold  has  been 
$600,000,000,  and  it  has  cost  an  equal 
amount  of  capital.  In  other  words,  there 
has  been  no  profit  on  the  production.  The 
capital  that  it  coat  ejdsla  in  the  gold  itself, 
and  in  the  cities  and  property  of  California. 
From  nearly  all  nations  tlie  capital  that 
constitutes  the  wealth  of  California,  flc 
thither  in  exchange  for  the  gold.  While  this 
great  enterprise  of  gold  digging  has  been  in 
direct  prosecution,  another  equally  as  exten- 
sive was  undertaken,  viz. ;  the  construction 
of  30,000  miles  of  railroads,  at  a  cost  of 
$720,000,000,  The  capital  for  the  enters 
prise  was  drawn  from  Europe,  in  the  shkpe 
of  money  and  iron,  and  from  the  eastern 


165 

in  subscriptions  to  stocks  and  bonds. 

have  not  all  turned  out  well,  but  the 
.  ^.  J  expended  remains  in  the  shape  of 
railroads  that  are  now  ready  and  efficient 
_  ing  future  trade.  The 
speculative  investments  in  lands  and  western 
property  also  ran  to  an  inordinate  extent  in 
the  same  period,  and  nearly  $500,000,000, 
'1  the  best  estimates,  took  this  direction, 
tollowing  the  trail  of  American  migration, 
from  the  eastern  to  the  western  s'  ' 


pelled  by  the  la^e  immigration  from  Europe. 
As  we  have  seen  elsewhere,  2,618,054  per- 
sons arrived  from  abroad  in  the  period  here 
mentioned.  These  persona  brought  with 
them,  at  the  usual  estimate  of  $100  per  head, 
$251,805,400  in  capital,  as  moucy  and  goods. 

large  portion  of  this  was  expended  in 
transportation  expenses  and  in  settling  new 
homes.  We  have,  then,  the  following  esti- 
mated items  of  extraordinary  expenditures 

the  ten  years,  1860  to  1860: — 


t^"" 

A  In  land  operatii.n 

•.scar.".' 

laordinarj  eijiendi 

".  f  156,900.000 
.  51,M5,9W,000 

The  300,000  persons  who  went  to  Cali- 
fornia to  consume  the  capital  sent  thither, 
returned  $600,000,000  worth  of  gold,  of 
which  a  large  portion  went  to  Europe,  whence 
goods  came.  The  railroad  expenditure  re- 
sults in  effective  investments  in  trade.  The 
land  investments  are  not  "  active,"  for  the 
present,  but  are  not  entirely  lost.  The  im- 
migrants are  mostly  at  wori,  producing 
capital  in  new  states. 

While  these  large  expenditures  tool:  place 
in  the  United  States,  Europe  incurred  a 
heavy  loss  in  the  failure  of  her  corn  harvests, 
that  she  was  obliged  to  make  good  from 
the  com  crops  of  the  United  States.  She 
also  incurred  a  heavy  expense  in  the  Russian 
war,  which  returned  very  little  for  the  invest- 
ment, but  which  required  a  larger  supply  of 
American  produce,  particularly  pork,  whis- 
key, but  of  gold,  above  all.  The  loss  of  her 
vine  crops,  also,  brought  American  whiskey 
in  demand,  jb  a  substitute,  and  thereby, 
possibly,  cut  off  permanently  a  supply  of 
genuine  grape  liquors  for  the  United  S^tes. 
Those  events  caused  a  lai^er  demand  for 
produce,  at  a  time  when  the  expenditures 
for  gold,  rails,  and  land  were  so  active.  It 
is  not  a  matter  of  surprise,  under  all  these 
circumstances,  that  the  gold  diggers,  road 
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builders,  speculators,  and  emigrants,  so  well  I  in  addition  to  war  and  short  crops,  demanded 
supplied  with  money,  stould  require  a  larger  more  raw  materials.  The  import  and  export 
quantity  of  goods,  both  manumctured  and  table,  therefore,  shows  higher  figures  uian 
imported,  while  amilar  activity  m  Europe,  |  ever  before,  as  follows : — 


$16,156,130 


The  imports  rose  steadily  to  over  $300,- 1 
000,000  in  1854,  under  the  first  Australian 
and  Califomian  excit«ment,  and  took  l^ger 
dimensions  as  the  railroad  operations  pro- 
gressed. Kailroad  iron  figured  largely  in 
the  amount  in  exchange  for  bonds.  The 
imports  of  silks  rose  from  liajTSl.OOO,  in 
1850,  to  130,638,000.  The  most  remarkable 
rise  in  the  importation  was,  however,  in 
sugar,  which,  from  $11,000,000,  rose  to 
nearly  155,000,000,  in  1857,  in  conseqaence 
of  the  failure  of  the  Louisiana  crop,  at  a 
moment  of  very  active  demand.  So  high  a 
figure  to  be  pwd  for  sugar  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment went  far  to  disturb  the  exchanges,  and 
aid  the  panic  of  1867.  We  find  Wiat  the 
whole  amount  of  importations  for  the  ton 
years  reached  $3,004,591,285,  exceeding,  by 
|l,736,807,503,  the  importations  of  the  pre- 
vious ten  years.  This  excess  of  expenditure 
corresponds  with  the  estimated  amount  of 
capital  expended  for  extraordinary  purposes, 
since  a  considerable  portion  of  the  expendi- 
tnres  was  applied  to  domestic  manufactures. 
The  operation  of  the  treaty  with  Canada  pro- 
duced a  somewhat  larger  receipt  of  foreign 
goods.  These  also  swelled  proportionately 
ttie  aggregat*  imports.  The  excitement  man- 
ifest in  the  United  States  in  regard  to  gold 
and  railroads,  was  also  present  in  England 
and  Europe,  The  production  of  manufec- 
tnred  wares  to  send  to  the  gold  countries, 
and  to  avail  of  the  local  demand  for  goods, 
required  more  raw  material,  at  a  moment 
when  the  short  harvests  and  war  entei 
enhanced  general  wants.  The  effect  of 
was  equivalent  to  a  large  transfer  of  capital 
to  the  west,  not  only  from  Europe,  but  also 
from  those  eastern  states  that  are  usually 


buyers  of  food.  Thns  the  wheat  crop  of 
the  United  States  in  1850,  by  census,  was 
equal  to  22,00O,000bblsof  flour.  The  aver- 
se export  price  in  that  year  was  $5,  giving 
to  the  crop  a  valne  of  $110,000,000.      In 

1855,  the  average  price  was  $10,  giving  a 
value  of  1110,000,000  greater.      This  sum 

taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  food 

!rs,  to  the  profit  of  the  food  sellers,  at 

the  moment  when  the  latter  were  enjoying 

^e  an  expenditure  for  other  piirposes. 

The  export  yalue  of  agricnlture  rose  from 

$24,309,210,  in   1850,  to  $77,686,455,  in 

1856.  The  great  activity  of  the  years  ending 
with  1857  was,  then,  due  to  heavy  expenditure 
of  capital  at  the  west  simultaneously  with 
profitable  sales  of  its  crops.  The  panic  of 
that  year  caused  not  only  a  total  cessation 
of  the  expenditure,  but  an  earnest  desire  to 
recover  capital  invested  at  the  west,  Rail- 
road building  stopped,  migration  ceased, 
speculation  was  at  an  end,  and,  at  the  same 
moment,  European  crops  being  good,  prices 
of  piod  L,o  fell  in  fa  e  of  ver^  poor  western 
harvesti  ^  ith  this  combmaticn  of  ciicum 
stances  the  decade  closed  under  a  sort  of 
paialysis  Then,  was  no  exhaustion  of  capi 
tal  snce  it  was  ajparenfly  more  aburdant 
and  cheaper  at  the  great  eastern  reservoirs 
than  ever  before  but  the  stimulus  to  its 
employment  was  gone,  and  it  accumulated 
in  tirat  hands.  The  broad  lands  of  the  west 
are  well  settled ;  they  are  well  supplied  with 
means  of  communication,  Eoid  are  ready  to 
throw  out  limitless  supplies  of  capital,  when 
the  wheel  is  once  more  in  motion. 

If  we  bring  together  by  recapitulation 
the  aggregates  of  the  seven  decades  since 
the  formation  of  the  government,  we  shall 
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taveaveryinteresting  synopsis  of  the  national  I  agricultural  products  and  mamifacturing  in- 
progreaa  in  respect  of  commerce.  The  trea-  dustry  at  corresponding  periods.  If  we  add 
sary  department  h^  also  caused  to  be  pre-  them  to  the  table,  it  will  be  so  much  the 
pared,  with  great  caro,  the  annual  value  of  I  more  complete,  as  follows  ; — 


mti 

1293,634,645 

$191,344,293 

$484,968,938 

$591,845,464 

., 

IKIl 

383,401,077 

372,536,294 

\m 

462,101,283 

137,190,714 

589,892.002 

638.120.347 

IHHI 

536,104,918 

229,648,834 

765,748.752 

798,633.437 

111,646,466 

IK4i 

692,889,909 

199,451,99* 

1,092.361,903 

1,303,476,084 

483.378,315 

$621,163,977 

IKfil 

1,131,458.301 

129,105,733 

1.260,564,583 

1,267,183,782 

1,055,695,899 

994,093,842 

meo 

2,766,199,881 

226,950,036 

3,993.749,917 

3,004,591,285 

2,500,000,000 

1,836,000,000 

$6,466,990,519   $1,476,222,947    $7,943,203,466   $8,581,113,819 


Thia  table,  mostly  official,  gives  the  ex- 
traflrdinary  results  of  a  nation's  industry  and 
commerce  iu  a  period  of  seventy  years.  The 
growth  has  such  an  aeeumulative  force,  as  to 
te  very  surprising.  In  the  item  of  re-exports 
of  foreign  goods,  the  trade  never  recovered 
the  figures  they  touched  at  the  period  when 
American  vessels  did  the  carrymg  trade  for 
fighting  Europe.  In  the  period  185S-1860, 
however,  under  the  warehouse  system  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  reciprocity  treaty  with 
the  British  provinces,  some  increase  in  that 
respect  took  place,  the  more  so  that  steam 
and  extended  relations  opened  to  the  United 
States  a  larger  share  of  the  South  American 
trade,  tending  ultimately  to  give  the  United 
States  the  preponderating  influence.  The 
exports  of  domestic  goods  grew  rapidly 
under  the  more  extended  demand  for  cotton 
throughout  the  world,  and  of  which  the 
United  States  was  the  only  source  of  supply. 
Ail  other  cotton  countries,  India  particularly, 
required  more  cotton  in  the  shape  of  goods 
than  they  supply  in  the  raw  state.  The  de- 
mand for  cotton  clothing  increase  in  the 
double  ratio  of  greater  numbeis  and  greatei 
wealth  throughout  the  world.  Cotton  is, 
however,  not  the  only  article  which  increases 
in  export  value.  The  tables  show  us  that 
gold  has  figured  in  ten  years  for  |507,O0O,- 
000  as  an  article  of  export,  ajid  will  probably 
oever  be  less.  The  agricultural  resources  of 
this  country  have  just  began  to  be  developed. 
Up  to  184a  there  was,  under  the  restrictive 
systems  of  Europe,  comparatively  no  market 
for  American  femn  produce.  In  that  year 
the  statesmen  of  England  recognized  the  fact 
that  the  demands  of  Enghsh  workpeople  for 
food  had  outgrown  the  ability  of  the  British 
islands  to  supply  it  on  terms  as  low  as  it 
could  be  bought  elsewhere.  They  therefore 
d  the  prohibition  upon  tho  import  of 


cattle  and  provisions,  and  reduced  the  duty 
grain.     This  opened  a  market  for  Amer- 

u  produce,  which  grew  rapidly.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  famine  of  1846  justified 
the  wisdom  of  the  English  government,  and 

'  to  the  entire  removal  of  the  com  duties 
1849.  That. example  was  followed  by 
France  and  her  neighbors.  France,  however, 
restored  the  duties  in  1859,  The  liberal 
legislation  of  England,  the  famine,  the  wars, 
and  speculations  of  Europe,  have  gradudly 
extended  the  demand  for  American  produce, 
at  the  time  when  a  very  broad  field  had  been 
opened  to  supply  that  demand.  This  we  may 
illustrate.  The  area  of  Great  Britain's  in- 
dustry—hiUs,  lakes,  vales,  and  valleys — is 
53,760,000  acres;  and  the  population  in 
1812,  when  she  made  war  on  us,  was  II,- 
991,107.  Now  we  find  from  the  table  of 
land  sales,  elsewhere  given,  that  the  federal 
government  has  sold  in  the  last  twenty  years 
selected  farm  lands  to  the  extent  of  68,655,- 
203  acres,  and  has  given  to  railroads  43,- 
000,000  acres  more  of  selected  lands,  mak- 
ing 110,000,000  acres  that  havemostly  passed 
into  the  hands  of  settlers.  This  is  a  surface 
double  the  whole,  area  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
the  population  on  that  area  has  increased,  in 
the  same  time,  11,374,595,  or  a  nomlacr 
nearly  as  large  as  that  of  Great  Britain  in 
1812.  There  were  built  on  that  area,  be- 
tween 1850  and  1860,  and  are  now  in  opera- 
tion, 20,000  milesof  railroads,  crossing  every 
part  of  it,  and  bringing  every  farm  within 
reach  of  a  market.  The  speculators  and  road 
builders,  who  at«  up  the  produce  of  that  area, 
during  the  process  of  road  construction,  have 
vanished,  and  the  whole  was  offpred  by  a 
hundred  channels  to  the  best  bidders  of 
Europe.  We  have  said  that  com  is  the 
settler's  capital,  and  that  corn,  in  the  shape 
of  grain,  pork,  and  whiskey,  is  the  staple 
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158  commerCb  of  the  united  states. 

export  of  a  new  country.  The  corn  proi^uctl  of  pork.  In  that  year  the  weight  of  pork 
of  1855,  per  state  reports,  was  600,000,000  esported  was  164,374,681  !bs.  Of  this 
liusheis.  The  number  of  hoga  packed  that  amount,  S8, 526,683  lbs.  went  to  England, 
year  was  2,489,050,  averaging:  200  lbs  each,  or  12  per  cent,  of  the  whole  production,  as 
and  giving  a  total  weight  of -197,900,000  lbs.  ]  the  result  of  her  more  liberal  policy  of  1843. 


1340, 

1,061 

104,341 

615,972 

620.919 

1841, 

4,t69 

26,394 

444,305 

12,543 

119,854 

208,984 

1842, 

6,900 

160,274 

3,430,732 

123,665 

143,300 

208,024 

1849, 

111,386 

53,150,465 

21,388,265 

12,392,242 

608.661 

953,815 

15,366,624 

10,288,474 

3,215,198 

8,926,196 

3,512,169 

1860, 

91,640 

19,447,163 

18,886,178 

3,736,786 

699,713 

1,926,303 

1SG3, 

48,010 

155,462,500 

62,325,300 

5,776,112 

18,564,756 

2,971,918 

1868, 

^5,sn 

7I,4W224 

26,573,120 

31,488,433 

ll,(f28.644 

386,396 

1869, 

105,310 

82,901,728 

38,067,968 

32,986,804 

24,538,646 

977,714 

The  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice  of  the  Bonth, 
the  farjH  produce  of  the  west,  and  the  gold 
of  California,  each  contributed  an  increasing 
proportion  to  the  general  exports;  but  man- 
ufactures have  also  come  to  iigure  largely  in 
the  general  aggregate. 


The  following  table  gives  the  proportions 
in  which  the  gener^  Leads  of  exports 
have  contributed  from  time  to  time  to  the 
result,  since  the  formation  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  also  the  total  exports,  including 
all  articles : — 


Cotlon. 

Tobnccn 

Flour  and 

Unileil  States 

Totiil  ofdl 

1790, 

$42,285 

$e°103,363 

$5,991,171 

specie. 

$19,'8GG,000 

1803, 

7,930,000 

8,664,000 

15,050,000 

$2,000,000 

42,205,961 

1807, 

14,233,000 

7,783,000 

16,708,000 

3,309,000 

48,699,593 

I8I6, 

24,106,000 

15,187,880 

20,687,376 

2,331,000 

64,781,896 

1831, 

31,734,683 

6,908,655 

12,424,701 

5,086,890 

9,014,931 

61,377,057 

1836, 

71,284.925 

12,607,390 

9,588,359 

6,107,528 

345,738 

106.016,680 

1847, 

53,415,848 

10,848,982 

68,701,921 

10,351,364 

2,620 

150,637,464 

1851, 

112,315,317 

11,390,148 

21,948,651 

30,136,967 

18,069,580 

196,689,718 

1859, 

161,434,933 

23,381,186 

37,127,736 

33,853,660 

57,503,305 

335,894,385 

I860, 

191,806,556 

18,473,946 

43,767,923 

39,803,030 

66,946,851 

373,189,374 

1864, 

1,180,113 

12,483,255 

133,021,299 

27,171,017 

75,804,747 

282,371,843 

1868, 

152,820,733 

26,169,364 

102,345,023 

70,841,396 

441,800,072 

These  funeral  heads  represent  all  parts  of 
the  Union — cotton  and  tobacco  in  the  south, 
flour  and  provisions  in  the  west,  manufac- 
tures in  the  east,  and  gold  in  the  Pacific 
states.  For  many  years  previous  to  1801, 
there  had  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  de- 
mand for  cotton  and  tobacco  from  Great 
Britain  and  France,  and  cotton,  especially, 
had  come  to  be  so  important  an  item  of  our 
exports  and  of  European  import,  that  the 
statesmen  of  Great  Britidn  had  become 
alarmed  and  had  made  great  eftbrts  to  stim- 
ulate the  production  of  cotton  in  India, 
Egypt,  and  elsewhere,  that  they  might 
less  dependent  upon  the  United  States  for 
BO  necessary  a  product.  These  efforts  had 
not  been  attended  with  great  success,  A 
considerable  quantity  of  cotton  was  indeed 
grown  in  India,  but  it  was  of  so  abort  a  sta- 
ple that  it  would  not  make  strong  and  dur- 
able goods ;  and  the  natives  of  India  required 


conld  only  be  made  from  American  cotton. 
Our  cotton  growers,  therefore,  felt  confident 
that  their  market  for  all  the  cotton  they  could 
a  permanent  one,  and  that  the  price 
would  constantly  advance.  Bat  the  war  of 
1861-65  materially  changed  the  face  of  affairs. 
As  we  have  seen,  our  exports  of  cotton  fell  off, 
and  from  approaching  200  million  dollars  in 
yearly  value,  in  1862  they  were  only  $1,180,- 
]  13,  The  cotton  of  India  improved  in  quali- 
ty, and,  though  not  so  good  as  American, 
took  its  place  largely.  In  1859, 192,330,880 
pounds  were  imported  from  India  into  Great 
Britain,  at  a  cost  of  about  15  million  dollars. 
In  1866,  the  import  from  India  was  654,106,- 
686  pounds,  valued  at  about  88  million  dol- 
lars. The  unceasing  consumption  of  cotton 
goods  will  give  a  fair  market  value  to  this 
crop  at  all  times,  but  Europe  will  never 
again  be  so  wholly  dependent  upon  the 
United  States  for  cotton  as  it  was  in  1861, 
"a  constantly  increasing  quantity  of  machine  and  it  will  not  probably  become  again  so 
inade  cotton  goods,   which  it  was  thought  I  exclusive  a  crop  in  the  southern  states.     The 
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productions  of  the  west  are  more  exposed  to 
nsalry  than  those  of  the  south ;  but  since 
the  formation  of  the  preaent  government, 
England  and  western  Europe,  from  being 
.  large  food  exportera,  have  come,  hy  the  growth 
of  manufactures,  to  he  lai^e  food  importers, 
and  their  supplies  are  drawn  more  steadily 
from  eastern  Europe.  Those  resources  are 
coming  to  be  narrowed,  for  the  same  reason. 
The  United  States,  on  fte  other  hand,  with 
their  immense  plains  and  growing  means  of 
communication,  are  assuming  a  more  r^uiar 
position  as  a  source  of  supply,  which  will 
aanu^ly  swell  the  exports.  The  column  of 
manufactures  is  a  gratifying  evidence  that 
the  colonial  position  is  at  last  overcome ;  that 
the  requisite  skill  and  capital  for  maimfae- 
turing  against  all  rivalry  are  at  last  acquired, 
and  uiat  American  industry  now  finds  sale 
in  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  South 
American  countries  offer  the  legitimate 
opening  for  that  sale.  The  gold  of  California 
is  always  a  merchantable  commodity,  and 
must  sell  under  all  circumstances. 

The  internal  production  of  wares  has  in 
creased  in  a  ratio  more  rapid  than  even  thi 
importation  of  them.  The  annual  produetioi 
rose  from  63,000,000  in  1S20  tol,055,000, 
000  in  1850,  as  manifest  in  the  column 
of  manufactures  reported  in  the  above 
table.  In  order  to  manufacture  to  advan- 
t2tg&,  something  besides  a  law  is  necessary. 
There  must  be  capital  and  a  supply  of  skilled 
labor.  Those,  in  the  long  race  of  a  thou- 
sand years,  grew  up  in  England,  where  the 
system  of  raanufaetures  is  mostly  individual, 
A  man  learna  his  trade,  and  devotes  himself 
to  the  production  of  an  article,  or  a  part  of 
an  article,  and  by  the  constant  exercise  of 
inteihgence  and  economy,  he  eomes  finally 
to  perfect  it  in  the  cheapest  manner.  These 
productions  are  combined  by  other  parties 
into  merchantable  commodities.  In  the 
United  States  it  was  a  consequence  of  the  pro- 
hibition under  the  imperial  government,  that 
these  individual  industries  cBd  not  grow  up. 
There  were  no  factories  in  which  young  ar- 
tisans were  learning  a  business,  and  when  sep- 
aration took  place  there  was  no  experienced 
labor.  When,  therefore,  the  capital  that 
had  been  earned  in  commerce  was  suddenly 
applied  to  nianufactures,  the  only  mode  of 
proceeding  was  the  corporate  mode;  the 
capital  was  subscribed  by  a  company,  and 
the  works  directed  by  persons  often  of  little 
practJQal  experience.  "Under  such  a  system, 
progress  was  difficult.  With  the  lai^e  Im- 
10 


jration  of  skilled  worlonen  from  abroad, 
however,  a  greater  breadth  has  been  given 
to  all  branches,  and  progress  is  very  rapid,  th» 
that  the  general  prosperity  enables 
■s  to  extend  the  best  possible  eu- 
fagement  to  producers,  by  buying  their 
Bs.  The  chief  consumers  of  these  have 
been  the  agriculturists,  and  the  interchange 
of  manufactures  for  agriculture  forms  the 
chief  trade  of  the  whole  country.  In  1840, 
a  reports,  the  value  of  manufac- 
$483,278,315,  and  of  agriculture, 
$631,163,977;  the  hnports  were  $107,000; 
000.  The  interchange 'of  these  commodities, 
at  first  hands,  would  involve  an  aggregate 
trade  of  $1,211,442,193.  The  same  items 
for  1860  would  give  an  aggregate  of  $4,830,- 
000,000  —  four  times  the  amount  But 
the  raw  material  passes  through  many  hands 
before  it  reaches  the  manufacturer,  and  his 
wares  pass  through  a  succession  of  mer- 
chants, jobbers,  and  retailers  before  they  are 
finally  consumed.  Gr^n  passes  through 
many  hands  before  it  is  finally  eaten.  The 
grinding  of  flour  is  one  of  the  largest  aianu- 
factui-ea  of  the  country,  turning  out  in  1860, 
$248,580,866  per  annum.  It  is  probable 
that  each  of  the  articles  which  form  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  mming,  manufactures,  agricul- 
ture, and  imports,  is  sold  four  or  five  times 
before  it  is  finally  consumed.  This  would 
give  an  aggregate  trade  of  $26,000,000,000 
per  annum,  in  1860,  agmnst  |a,000,000; 
000  in  1840,  or  an  average  of  $3,300  per- 
annum  for  every  effective  man  in  tlie  country.. 
This  seems  very  lai^.  If,  however,  we  hava 
recourse  to  the  circular  of  the  leading  ujot-- 
cantile  i^ncy  in  New  York,  whose-  cami^ 
ficatJons  extend  over  the  Union,  w»  find] 
they  report  upon  their  books,  35O,.0!6Oj  firms 
in  business  in  1857 — the  panic  yeer;  of 
these  firms  in  business  4,932  ftule4  in.  1857, 
for  an  aggregateof  $291,750,000-ofKabilitie3^ 
or  an  average  of  $58,360  eachi  If  the  aver- 
age of  all  the  persona  doing  business  was 
only  $50,000,  or  $8,350  eaeh  less  than  those 
whof^led,  then  the  aggregate  amount  of 
credits  must  have  been  $12,500,000,000  in 
1857.  The  firms  on  the  books  do  not  in- 
clude many  retailers.  Of  course  the  credits  of 
the  retailers  added  to  these,  and  the  greatly 
laiger  volume  of  trade  in  1860,  would  more 
than  double  theee  figures.  Again,  the  bank 
discounts  for  the  year  1860  were  $637,183,- 
899;  these  purport  to  represent  hills  not 
more  than  sixty  days  to  run.  The  average 
of  some  of  the  largest  city  bants  is  5i  days; 
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at  60  days  the  amount  of  discounts  for  a  year 
would  be  in  roand  numbers,  $4,000,000,000 ; 
and  the  exchanges  at  the  New  York  clearing- 
house, as  we  Bee  in  auotJier  chapter,  were 
over  $8,000,000,000  per  aimum*  These 
figures  gives  some  idea  of  the  vastnesa  of  that 
immense  traffic,  which  consists  in  the  inter- 
change of  the  products  of  industrj'.  In 
1840,  the  active  bank  loans  were  $278,000,- 
000,  which,  at  the  sameavei'age  time,  would 
give  $1,668,000,000  of  discounts  for  the  year, 
which  holds  about  the  same.'  In  1850,  the 
loans  were  $413,756,759,  which  would  ^ve 
on  aggregate  discount  for  the  yeai'  of  $9,484,- 
000,000.  Comparing  these  aggregates  for 
several  years,  we  have  results  as  follows: — 


COMMERCE    OF    THE    L'KITED    STATES, 


1940, 


05,M3,«f- 


]i.535.noa.oa» 


34,1^9U0.0CO       3,943.003.600 

We  liave,  then,  the  fact  that  the  national 
trade  doubled  iu  the  ten  years  ending  with 
1850,  as  a  consequence  of  the  increfaed  pro- 


ductions of  industry ;  and  the  best  data  give 
the  same  general  results  for  the  decade  from 
1850  to  1860.  These  large  figures,  astonish- 
ing as  tliey  seem,  are  not  out  of  proportion 
to  the  immense  growth  of  tbe  country  in 
breadth  and  numbera. 

The  thirteen  colonies  that  emerged  from  a 
war,  ninety  years  since,  have  grown  to  be 
thirty-seven  states,  with  a  land  value  of,  in 
round  numbers,  *16,16O,000,O00.  All  this 
vast  territory  ia  now  productive,  yielding  its 
annual  returns,  and  giving  an  amount  of  an- 
nual capital  beyond  any  thing  the  world  has 
hitherto  witnessed. 

The  following  table  gives  the  states  and 
territories  in  the  order  of  their  admission  to 
thetrnion,or  organisation,  their  area  in  acres, 
popnktion  iu  1790,  and  population  and  val- 
uation of  each  state  in  1850  and  1860.  The 
new  states  and  territories  have,  of  course, 
made  great  strides  ia  population  and  valua- 
tion since  1860. 
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CHAPTER  nL 
SHIPS— TOITNAGE—HAYIGATIOF  LAWS. 
The  appearance  of  the  United  States  as  a 
nation  was  frauglit  with,  the  moat  extraordi- 
narj^  results  in  respect  to  tlie  condition,  pol- 
icy, and  governments  of  Eui-ope,  but  in  none 
gi'eater  than  in  respect  of  navigation,  Froni 
tlie  moment  that  the  stars  and  stripes  floated 
from  the  mast-head  of  a  merchantman,  a 
revolution  was  commenced  which  has  not 
yet  ceased  its  influence  upon  the  commerce 
of  the  world.  Up  to  tliat  time,  England  had 
gradually  attained  the  supremacy  of  the 
seas.  The  Dutch,  who  had  fought  a  steady 
battle  with  the  ocean,  until  they  had  driven 
it  baclc  and  fortified  their  countiy  by  dykes 
from  its  invasion,  had  earned  a  right  to  rale ; 
which,  by  their  energy,  they  did  for  a  time. 
Their  country  was  smaU,  however,  and  pro- 
duced hut  little ;  hence,  there  was  no  room  to 
support  commerce  in  the  face  of  the  power 
of  England.  Great  Britain  is  an  island  of 
great  productive  power,  although  hut  little 
laiger  than  New  York.  Its  coast  is  indent- 
ed on  all  sides  witt  good  harbors;  and  from 
which  side  soever  the  wind  blows,  it  is  fair 
for  some  of  her  vessels  to  arrive,  and  others 
to  depart.  A  soargirt  population 
saiTly  a  nautical  population.  The  English 
were  peculiarly  fitted  for  sea  adveatme; 
and  with  such  advantages,  added  to  their 
still  in  building,  they  could  not  fail  to  ac- 
quire ascendancy  upon  the  ocean,  which 
their  lai^e  population  maintained  and  fed 
by  planting  colonies  in  all  parts  of  the  woild. 
When  the  commerce  of  England  had  well 
grown,  as  a  consequence  of  these  advan- 
tages, her  government,  in  the  hands  of  Crom- 
well, sought  to  increase  it  by  enacting  the 
famous  "  navigation  law,"  which  was  popular, 
because  it  professed  to  give  England  the 
supremacy  of  the  ocean.  The  principle  of 
the  law  was,  that  no  goods  should  be  i 
ported  into  England  from  Asia,  Africa, 
America,  except  in  British  vessels;  that 
goods  imported  from  Europe  in  European 
vessels  should  pay  more  than  if  imported  in 
British  vessels.  This  was  very  plausible. 
It  would,  it  was  supposed,  give  England  the 
world's  commerce ;  but  as  there  tSea  exist- 
ed none  but  British  vessels  in  either  of  the 
three  continents  out  of  Europe,  there  was  no 
more  trade,  in  consequence  of  the  law,  than 
before.  The  law  was  a  dead  letter.  Thegrowth 
of  English  commerce  was  evidently  great 


The  statesmen  of  Europe  ascribed  it  rather 
to  the  law  than  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
people,  aud  they  imitated  its  provisions. 
The  trade  between  England  and  her  colonies 
was  large,  but  the  vessels  were  all  British. 
The  development  of  this  industry  of  the 
North  American  colonics,  and  their  trade, 
was  probably  the  first  real  opposition  on  the 
oceaa  that  the  Dutch  received.  So  much 
did  it  flourish  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
that  Sir  Joshua  Childs,  writing  in  16^0, 
states  that  "  Our  American  plantations  em- 
ploy nearly  two-thirds  of  our  English  ship- 
ping, and  thereby  give  constant  subsistence 
to,  it  may  be,  200,000  persons  here  at  home." 
Ship-building  had  been  pursued  with  great 
success  in  the  colonies ;  and  the  genius  of 
the  colonists  had  alreadv  given  their  ships  a 
disti Derive  character.  6n  the  declaration,  of 
peace,  in  1783,  that  "bit  of  striped  bant- 
ing" was  found  floating  at  the  gaft  of  all  the 
best  vessels.  T'hey,  by  the  law,  could  now 
carry  no  goods  to  England.  TTie  lai^e  ex- 
ports of  ike  United  States  were  now  to  go 
in  the  worst  vessels,  because  they  were 
English.  The  United  States  -immediately 
passed  a  similar  law,  that  forbade  any  goods 
to  be  imported,  except  in  American  vessels. 
The  American  vessel  then  went  out  in  bal- 
last to  bring  home  English  goods,  and  the 
English  vessel  came  out  in  ballast  to  carry 
home  American  produce.  Two  ships  were 
employed  to  do  tlie  work  of  one,  and  all  im- 
ports and  exports  were  charged  two  ft 
This  was  too  absurd,  even  for  stat 
A  treaty  was  consequently  made,  by  which 
the  vessels  of  both  nations  were  placed  upon 
the  same  footing.  The  practical  efiect  of 
this  was  to  double  the  quantity  of  tonnage 
eiBployed,  since  the  vessels  of  both  nations 
could  now  carry  freights  both  ways.  The 
position  ofafiairswas,  however,  entirely  new. 
The  United  States — a  yonng  comitry,  with 
few  ships  and  less  capital,  distributed  among 
a  sparse  population — presented  itself  to  the 
olcf,  wealtJiy,  and  aristocratic  government 
of  Europe,  and  demanded  of  them  that  they 
should  admit  its  ships  to  visit  their  pop- 
ulous and  wealthy  cities,  in  return  for  the 
privilege  of  their  visiting  the  comparatively 
poor  and  unattractive  towns  of  lie  states. 
Thb  kind  of  reciprocal  intercourse  had  never 
existed ;  and  the  United  States  now  came 
forward  to  propose  it,  and  to  lay  down  prin- 
ciples for  its  guidance.  Their  moral  influ- 
ence  caused  them  to  be  adopted.  These 
principles    were,   "  independence,"    "  equal 
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favor,"  and  "  reciprocity."  These  principles 
were  first  hii  down  in  the  treaty  made  be- 
tween France  aud  the  United  States  in  1778, 
and  they  became  the  basis  of  all  subsequent 
negotiations.  The  commercial  sagacity  of 
the  English  prompted  them  to  accede  at 
once.  The  United  States  vessels  were  ac- 
cordii^ly  plaeed  upon  the  footing  of  the 
"most  &,vored  nation,"  From  the  moment 
.  the  United  States  entered  that  wedge,  the 
(whole  system  of  exclusiveneas  began  to  fall 
to  pieces.  There  are  now  forty-eight  treaties 
between  the  United  States  aud  other  coun- 
tries, most  of  them  containing,  the  fcored 
nation  clause.  The  benefits  ofthis  example 
have  been  so  fruitful,  that  all  the  nations  of 
Eorope  have  e&ten  through  theb  old  restric- 
tive systems,  by  similar  treaties  with  each 
other.  Although  England  was  forced  into 
this  concession  in  her  direct  trade,  she,  for 
a  long  time,  refused  it  hx  respect  of  her  col- 
onies. It  was  reserved  for  a  later  period  to 
force  her  into  that  movement.  The  vessels 
of  the  United  States  having  thus  gained  an 
international  footing,  events  supervened  to 
give  a  great  impulse  to  their  employment  in 
the  carrying  trade.  In  colonial  times,  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  was  the  chief  theatre  for  ship- 
building, but  Maryland  was  also  noted  for  it. 


Great  Britain.       The  ship-building  dnring 
the  colonial  period  had  been  in  very  different 
styles,  so  that  every  seaman,  at  a  glance, 
could  recognize  the   origin   of  the  vessel. 
The   Baltimore   clipper,  the   Esses  fishing 
schooner,    the    Chesapeake    schooner,    the 
down  east   lumber  schooner,  or  brig,  the 
Hudson  river  sloop,  the  Long  Island  sloop, 
the  Newport  boat,  the   Massachusetts  Bay 
dory,  were  distinct  types,  and  still  preserve 
their  styles  to  some  extent,  although  the 
march  of  improvement  has  tended  to  assimi- 
late  all    styles,  by  combining    their  good 
points.     The  chajiges  of  trade  have  varied 
the  demand,  and  since  California  has  brought 
clippers  in  demand,  they  are  now  by  no 
means  a  Baltimore  peculiarity.     The  fishing 
vessels  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  their  em- 
ployment.     The   fisheries  were  the   chief 
business  of  the  northern  colonisto,  and  they 
had  not  only  the  benefit  of  the  large  sale  to 
the  West  Indies  and  to  the  Catholic  countries 
of  Europe,  but  the  eating  of  fish  in  England 
had,  by  the  law  of  Elizabeth,  in  1563,  been 
ordered  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  for 
the  encouragement  of  seamen,  thus  afibrding 
a  lai^e  market,  from  which  foreign  fish  were 
excluded.    The  same  law  became  a  custom 
down  to  our  day,  it  being  stiil  almost  uni- 
versal in  New  England  to  eat  fish  on  Satur- 
day.    Indeed,  so  strictly  was  this  cnstom 
observed,  that   in  the    old    slave   days   of 
Massachusetts,  it  being  ordered  that  slaves 
should  not  be  in  the  streets  on  Sunday,  a 
black  was  arrested  on   the  common.      lie 
denied  tha'-,  it  was  Sunday,  and  proved  his 
point  by  showing  that  "  massa  no  eat  salt 
fish  yesterday,"     The  fislieries  were  thought 
to  be  the  nursery  of  seamen,  and  when  the 
Union  was  formed,  a  law  of  July  4,  1789, 
allowed  a  drawback  on  fish  exported  equal 
to  the  supposed  quantity  of  salt  used.     Tliia 
law,  in  1792,  was  changed  to  a  bounty  per 
ton  on  the  vessels  engf^ed  in  the  fisheries, 
and  has  been  continued  down  to  the  present 
time.     The    number  of  tons  now    in  the 
cod  fisheries  is  129,637,  and  the  bounty  paid 
to  the  interest  from  the  origin  of  the  grant 
to  the  close  of  the  year  1859,  amounts  to 
$12,944,998,  of  which  Mame,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Massachusetts  received  nearly  the 
whole.      It  is  to   be  remarked    that  this 
.  bounty-fed  interest  has  prospered  less  than 
360,984  331,942    any  other.     The  whale  fishery  seemed  pecu- 

This  was  before  the  war.  After  the  war,  liariy  adapted  to  the  skill  and  daring  of  the 
the  trade  received  a  great  development  from  American  seamen.  The  whale  boats  were  of 
(he  French  treaty  of  1 7  78,  and  from  that  with  |  a  peculiar  build,  and  graijually,  although  they 


The  vessels  built  in  1771  v 


s  follows:— 


SqDOM-rl^     ""5^'         rom,^. 


Hew  Hampshire IB 

MassBchusetts  Bay  ...  43 

Bhode  lalsnd 15 

Oonnecticut ^ 

New  York 9 

Naw  Jeraej 

Pennsylvania 15 

Maryland 10 

Yirginia 10 

KDrth  CBrolLna 

South  Carolina 3 

Geoi^ 2 


Total. . 


The  tonnage  entered 
rear  1771,  to  all  ports. 


d  cleared  for  thi 
i  as  follows : — 

Cle&red  tVotu  Bnterc 


Great  Britain 

Souliiern  Europe  . . 

West  Indies 

Soulb  and  Central  j 


.   108,150 
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Teceived  no  protection  frouj  the  government, 
they  drove  away  other  nations  from  the  seas. 
The  interest  is,  however,  depressed,  from  the 
growing  scarcity  of  whales,  and  the  great 
competition  that  its  prodnct  receives  from 
other  sources.  The  making  of  lard  oil 
brought  "prmrie  whales"  into  effectual  com- 
petition with  those  of  the  ocean. 

The  tonn^e  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade 
increased  up  to  1810  very  rapidly  under  the 


influence  of  the  carrying  enjoyed  under  the 
treaties  with  Europe,  and  tiie  effect  of  the 
wars  between  the  great  powers.  The  coast- 
ing trade  did  not  increase  in  the  same  ratio, 
for  the  reason  that  the  trade  enjoyed  by  the 
rcgistci'ed  tonnage  was  not  the  carrying  of 
American  goods,  but  of  foreign  products 
from  colonies  to  Europe.  The  comparar 
tive  increase  of  the  tonnage  is  seen  as  fol- 


1810 

984,269 

405,347 

1,221 

35,168 

'.'.            1 

424,789 

1821 

619,896 

659,435 

27,394 

61,351 

1 

298,958 

650,143 

608,858 

57,273 

101,797 

35,373 

54,036    1 

260.797 

1840 

899,7  G4 

1,176,694 

136,928 

76,035 

381,339    3 

180,761 

1850 

1,68S,711 

1,755,736 

146,016 

85,646 

68,111 

44,943 

481,004    3 

536,454 

1853 

2,499,742 

3,210,760 

198,693 

110,896 

29,593 

78,027 

651,363    6 

049.803 

la'e; 

1,892,899 

2,660.713 

133,216 

439,756    5 

126,081 

1,343,793 

1,808,550 

70,'3'42 

74,763 

9,065 

321,339 

977,476    4 

351,758 

This  table  gives  a  sort  of  chart  of  the 
whole  progress  of  the  tonnage.    It  is  observ- 
able tlmt  up  to  the  close  of  the  first  period, 
viz. ;  to  the  embargo  and  non-intercourso  of 
1809,  the  registered  tonnage,  or  that  engaged 
in  the  foreign  trade,  increased  most  rapidly ; 
there  were  then  no  large  home  productions 
to  require  much  inland  transpoi-tation,  and 
the  carrying  trade  of  Europe  was  very  active. 
With  the  growth   of  cotton,  however,  an 
immense  freight  was  given,  as  well  to  coasting 
as  to  registered  tonnage,  and  that  was  fei' 
more  valuable  to  the  latter  than  the  caiTying 
trade  which  had  been  lost.     When  tlio  war 
and  noii-interconrse  stopped  ttie  growth  of 
external  tonnt^  a  gi'eat  impnlse  was  given 
to  that  of  the  interior.     The  lakes  and  nvera 
began  to  be  covered  with  craft,  wMch  swelled 
the  enrolled  tonnage.    In  the  south  a  good 
portion  of  thb  tonnage  was  employed  in  the 
transportation  of  cotton  to  the  seaboai ' 
where  it  was  freighted  to  Europe  in  reg 
tered  vessels.     The  operation  of  the  laws 
relation  to  the  measuring  of  vessels  had 
injurious  influence  upon  the  form.     The 
making  the  beam  of  the  vessel  an  > 
iu  the  calculation  of  the  tannage  she  would 
cairy,  led  to  the  construction  of 
bottoms,"  which  sweBed  out  in  the  form  of 
a  kettle,  allowing  her  to  carry  much  more 
-  than  her  register  showed.     These  vessels 
carried  cotton  mostly  to   European   ports, 
whence  there  was  little  return  cargo ;  but 
when,  after  the  war,  migration  set  in  freely 
from  Havre,  affording  a  return  freight,  the 
form  was  altered  to  give  accommodation  to 
the  passengers,  and  an  impulse  was  given  to 
ship-building.  The  latter  branch  of  industry 


languished  up  to  1829,  since  there  was  little 
carrying  trade,  and  the  cotton  crop  was  only 
one-fourth  its  present  quantity.  The  British 
government  had  refused  to  allow  the  West 
India  colonies  to  be  open  to  American  ves- 
sels. The  West  Indies,  however,  were  depend- 
ent upon  the  United  States  for  supplies  of 
produce,  wliile  they  were  required  to  send 
their  own  sugar,  coffee,  and  rum  to  the 
mother  country  in  British  vessels.  By  re- 
fusing to  let  American  vessels  go  thither, 
she  sought  to  secure  three  freights  for  British 
sliips.  Thus,  a.  vessel  left  England  with 
goods  for  the  United  States,  then  loaded 
provisions  for  the  West  Indies,  and  toot 
home  thence  sugar,  etc.,  to  England,  making 
a  round  voyage.  This  the  United  States 
refused  to  permit,  unless  American  vessels 
participated ;  and  the  trade  was  closed.  The 
English  colonists,  deprived  of  American  sup- 
plies, set  up  a  clamor  which  compelled  the 
government  to  open  certain  ports  to  Ameri- 
can ships  on  the  same  terms  as  British  ships ; 
return,  authorized  the  Pres- 


ident, by  proclamation,  to  open  United' 
States  ports  to  colonial  vessels,  whenever  he 
should  nave  proof  of  a  reciprocal  movement. 
This  took  place  in  1830,  and  the  trade  has 
rapidly  increased  since. 

The  increase  of  re^stered  tonnage,  as  of 
all  'others,  had  been  lat^e  up  to  1 840,  under 
the  general  animation  that  trade  encountered 
from  the  speculative  action  of  those  years. 
Two  circumstances  how,  however,  occurred 
to  enhance  the  demand  for  shipping.  These 
were  the  English-China  war,  and  the  Amer- 
ican-Mexican war.  The  attempts  of  the 
English  to  force  the  opium  trade  upon  the 
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Chinese,  contrary  to  tlieir  laws,  had  induced 
the  Chinese,  in  1841,  to  destroy  a  large 
quantity  of  opium.  This  brought  on  the 
war  which  resulted  in  the  opening  of  five 
Chinese  ports  to  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
and  by  so  doing  increased  the  demand  for 
American  ships — always  favorites  with  the 
inoi'ohants  in  the  trade  between  India  and 
China,  One  result  of  the  English  war  with 
the  Chinese  was  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty 
of  a  very  favoi'able  natare  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Chinese  government. 
The  Americans  and  English  had  long  traded 
together,  and  their  nationaiity  had  long  been 
a  pazzle  to  John  Chinaman.  As  far  as  he 
could  see,  they  both  apoke  the  same  lan- 
guage, although  they  sailed  under  different 
flags;  but,  with  his  natural  acu  ten  ess,  1  ''  ' 
observed  that  the  "red-h^red  devils 
more  capital  than  the  Americans;  he  ' 
quently  classified  the  latter  as  "second-chop 
Englishmen."  Ho  was  now,  however,  not 
sorry  to  give  them  the  advantage  in  the 
treaty  negotiated  by  Hon.  Caleb  Gushing, 
or,  as  tbey  styled  hira,  Ku-ching.  The  re- 
turn of  that  luinbter  to  the  United  States 
aoroM  Mexico  was  attended  with  a  new  i' 
suit  from  that  people,  who  robbed  him  of 
his  baggage.  Subsequently,  the  long  train 
of  insuitiS  heaped  upon  Americans  through 
the  recklessness  and  arrogance  of  the  Mexi- 


ended  in  a  war  in  1846,  That  event 
caused  a  large  demand  for  shipping  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  for  transports.  The 
expedition  fitted  out  under  General  Scott  for 
Vera  Cruz,  was  the  largest  naval  enterprise 
ever  undertaken  by  any  nation  up  to  that 
time — that  is,  a  like  number  of  troops  had 
never  before  been  transported  so  great  a  dis- 
tance by  sea  to  open  a  campaign  in  an  ene- 
my's country  The  American  expedition  was 
promptly  successful.  Following  these  two 
events,  that  absorbed  so  mucn  shipping, 
came  the  Irish  famine.  The  same  famine, 
which  created  the  extended  demand  for 
American  prodnce,  also  stimulated  a  lai^e 
migration  to  the  United  States,  furnishing 
ample  freights  to  the  homeward-bound 
shipping. 

"■  'icrease  of  steam  tonnage  was  the 
most  remarkable.  The  first  arrival  of  a 
steamer  from  England  was  the  Sirius,  April 
23,  1838.  That  experiment  was  looked 
upon  with  distrust,  but  it  has  succeeded  so 
far,  that  twenty-five  lines,  running  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  ships,  have  since  been 
startedbetweeutheUnited  States  and  Europe, 
In  Jnly,  1840,  the  Britannia,  the  Cunard  boat, 
arrived  at  Boston ;  and  that  line  has  con- 
tinued to  be  almost  uniformly  successful  up 
to  the  present  time.  The  lines  since  started 
are  as  follows,  mostly  running  from  N.  Y. ;  — 
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125  stearaahipa  in  the  different  lines  plying 
between  New  York  and  Eiu'opean  ports,  but 
all  of  iheiD  are  at  present  owned  in  Europe, 
Many  disastera  have  attended  the  ocean 
service  of  steam ;  but  it  has  been  estimated 
that  since  the  flrat  steamer  arrived,  in  1838, 
1,600,000  persons  have  crossed  the  Atlantic 
by  steam.  Of  this  number,  perhaps  3,S00 
have  been  lost.  The  first  ocean  steamer  lost 
i  the  President,  in  1841,  with  130  lives. 


Since  thea,  the  losses  have  b 


is  follows ;- 


President, 

British, 

130 

$1,200,000 

AmBrioao, 

300 

1,800,000 

Paoilia, 

240 

2,000,000 

160 

400.000 

Central  America, 

331 

3,500,000 

ludependenoe, 

140 

100,000 

Yankee  Blade, 

15 

280,000 

City  of  Glasgow, 

British, 

420 

850,000 

Uiiiod, 

Ami;riean, 

300,000 

Humboldt, 

1,600,000 

rrankliij, 

1,900.000 

CityofPhiladBlphi, 

,  British, 

600,000 

Temp^t, 

iVo 

300,000 

Pi-eiioh, 

ISO 

280,000 

German, 

456 

850,000 

Canadian, 

British, 

400,000 

Argo 

100,000 

Indian, 

Vl 

125,000 

Noithemer, 

Ameiiean, 

32 

15,000 

Hniigaiian, 

Brit,  (aboat)  120 

210,000 

Miss  asippi. 

American, 

900,000 

Mexico, 

Brit;s!i, 

Golden  Age, 

AmcriMC, 

1,000,000 

City  of  Boston, 

BritJsh, 

160 

900,000 

Showing  that  a  fleet  of  twenty-four  steam- 
ers, many  of  them  firat-ckss,  have  been 
totally  lost  within  the  period  named.  The 
President,  Pacific,  City  of  Glasgow,  and 
Tempest,  were  never  heard  from ;  the  Arctic, 
San  Francisco,  Central  America,  and  City 
of  Boston,  foundered ;  the  Independence, 
Yankee  Blade,  Northerner,  and  Golden  Age, 
were  wrecked  on  the  Pacific,  and  the  Cana- 
dian, Humboldt,  Franklin,  Ai^,  Hungarian, 
Mississippi,  and  Mexico,  on  the  Atlantic 
coast ;  the  Lyonuais  was  sunk  by  collision, 
and  the  Austria  was  burnt. 

The  growth  of  st«am  service  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  country  was  more  rapid  than 
its  external  development.  The  amount  of 
steam  tonnage  in  ocean  navigation,  in  I860, 
was  44,942,  against  none  in  1840.  The  in- 
land tonnage  engaged  on  lakes,  rivers,  and 
coasting,  was  481,004— an  increase  of  383,- 
000  in  ten  years,  at  a  cost  of  $38,000,000. 

When  the  western  country,  with  its  fer- 


tile fleida  and  magnificent  water-courses, 
attracted  settlers,  and  these  bad  produce  for 
sale,  there  was  but  one  way  to  market,  and 
flat-bottomed  boats,  launched  upon  the  de- 
scending streams,  bore  the  freights  to  New 
Orleans.  At  that  point  they  were  not  un- 
frequently  hroken  up,  the  owners  returning 
by  land.  In  lV94,  two  keel  boats  sailed  from 
Cincinnati  to  Pittsburg,  making  the  trip  in 
four  weeks.  Each  boat  was  covered,  so  as 
ifle-proof;  was  loop-holed  for  muskets, 
(  guns,  to  carry  pouni  balls.  It  was 
1  manner  that  persons  and  property 
protected  from  Indian  aggression. 
The  other  western  rivers  presented  simile 
of  travel.  Even  this  was  progi'ess, 
however;  and  each  yeai-  saw  the  numbers 
and  wealth  of  the  dwellers  increase.  In 
1790  the  first  sea-going  brig  was  built 
at  Marietta,  Ohio,  She  was  called  the  St, 
Clair,  120  tons,  owned  and  commanded  by 
Commodore  Preble,  who  descended  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  arrived,  via  Hav- 
ana, at  Philadelphia,  where  she  was  sold. 
In  1803—4,  four  ships,  three  brigs,  and  three 
schooners  were  built  at  Pittsburg  for  the 
Ohio  navigation.  Keel  boats  and  sea-going 
vessels  rapidly  multiplied;  but  the  dungeis 
of  the  navigation  retarded  commerce.  The 
dangerous  fells  of  the  Ohio  were  a  drawback ; 
and  the  Kentucky  legislature,  in  1804,  incor- 
porated a  company  to  cut  a  canal  round 
them.  Tliis was, however, notdoneunlill 830. 
After  1806,  the  march  of  commeice  and 
civilization  began  to  make  itself  felt,  and 
trade  was  earned  on  in  keel  boats,  which, 
however  comfortably  they  might  float  mtk  the 
sij"eam,requiredthree  months  for  a  voyage  from 
New  Orleans  to  CincinnatL  The  first  steam- 
boat on  the  rivers  was  built  by  Fulton  at  Pitta- 
burg,  in  1811.  She  cost  $20,000,  and  took 
her  first  freight  and  passengers  at  Natchez, 
arriving  at  New  Orleans  in  December.  She 
continued  to  run  three  or  four  years  between 
those  points,  eight  days  up  and  three  days 
down,  clearing,  the  first  year,  $20,000, 
Steam  tonnage  then  rapidly  multiplied. 
The  annexation  of  Louisiana,  and  the  events 
of  the  war,  had  greatly  stimulated  western 
trade  and  river  tonnage.  From  the  period 
last  named  up  to  the  year  1839 — a  period 
of  twenty-eight  years,  or  thereabout — how  do 
we  find  the  aspect  of  matters  altered  3  The 
surface  of  the  "  beautiful  river,"  as  the  French 
call  the  Ohio,  constantly  agitated  by  the 
revolutions  of  paddle-wheels,  and  its  shores 
decked  with  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  the 
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appearance  of  wliich  sufficicntiy  indicated 
the  vast  stores  of  wealth  which  a  thrifty,  in- 
dustrions  populatio]!  was  rapidly  bringing  to 
light.  It  is  computed  that  the  countiy 
drdfted  by  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries  em- 
braces one-third  of  Pennsylvania,  one-third 
of-Viiginia,  two-thirds  of  Ohio,  all  of  Ecn- 
tackV)  three-fourths  of  Indiana,  and  one- 
fourUi  of  Illinois — making  an  a^regate  of 
142,000  square  miles,  or  91,000,000  of  acres. 
The  Ohio  rises  near  the  42d  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  eApties  itself  into  the  Missis- 
Mppi,  near  the  37th  degree,  within  which 
space  all  the  tributaries,  with  the  exception 
of  the  gi'eat  bend  of  the  Tennessee,  are  cii*- 
cumseribed.  The  computation  of  those  who 
owned  the  first  steamboat  on  this  river, 
made  after  her  first  trip,  is  said  to  have  been, 
that  if  6  cents  freight  could  be  obtained  on 
each  pound,  and  they  eould  get  enough  to  do, 
the  investment  would  be  a  profitable  one. 
The  result  has  shown  that  freight  has  been 
reduced  to  less  than  a  cent,  and  that  ample 
employment  is  aftbrded  for  hundi-eds  of 
boats !  Tlie  number  of  steamboats  built 
previous  to  the  year  1835  inclusive, 
688,  of  which  173  were  built  at  Pittsbuig, 
and  104  at  Cincinnati.  The  number  of 
boats  in  active  business  in  1838  was  357, 
measuring  85,000  tons,  or  180  tons  each 
and,  in  185S,  the  tonnage  had  increased  to 
124,941. 

The  opening  of  the  Erie  canal,  in  1825, 

five  a  new  direction  to  western  produce, 
he  great  lakes,  from  forming  a  separation 
from  Canada,  at  once  became  a  means  of 
communication  between  the  inhabitants  of 
the  vast  circle  of  their  coast  and  Buffalo, 
the  gateway  to  the  east  Those  vast  seas 
form  a  basin,  into  which  pours  from  eveiy 
quarter  the  produce  of  eight  sovereign  states, 
not  including  the  Canada  side.  On  these 
lakes  a  few  craft  had  floated;  and  in  Erie 
harbor,  in  1812,  was  built,  in  seventy  days 
from  cutting  the  timber,  that  remarkable 
fleet  that  bore  PeiTy's  flag  to  victory,  and 
made  the  lakes  American  seas.  Tonnt^e 
multiplied  as  the  produce  increased,  and  the 
construction  of  the  Ohio  canals  gave  a  north- 
ern direction  to  it. 

Up  to  1820  there  was  but  one  steamer  on 
the  lakes,  and  not  until  1827  did  a  steamei 
reach  Lake  Michigan.  In  1832  a  steam- 
boat landed  troops  at  Chicago,  In  1833 
there  were  on  the  lakes  eleven  boats,  which 
had  cost  $360,000.  They  carried  61,480 
passengers  in  that  year.      In  1840  tbere 


were  forty-eight  boats  on  the  lakes,  and 
their  value  was  $3,200,000.  In  1859  the 
number  of  boats  was  186,  and  the  value  $3,- 
997,000,  including  propellei-s.  The  amount 
of  tonnage  upon  the  lakes,  in  1868,  was  as 
follows :  — 


Total,  2,3a3 

Adding  to  these  the  19,467  American  ves- 
Is  engaged  in  the  traffic  of  the  Atlantic  and 
gulf  coasts,  with  an  a^regate  measurement 
of  2,974,975.22  tons,  and  the  904  vessels  of 
the  Pacific  coast,  with  a  tonnage  of  166,- 
512.35  tons,  and  we  have  a  grand  total  of 
28,118  vessels  in  the  home  trade  with  an 
aggregate  measurement  of  4,318,309.50  tons. 
The  losses  of  screw-propellers  upon  the 
lakes  by  wreck  and  fire,  rose  from  $39,000 
in  1848  to  $1,159,957  in  1855,  and  have 
since  diminished  to  191,830  last  year.  The 
number  of  vessels  lost  in  ten  years  was  402, 
and  the  value  *3,752,131.  The  number  of 
vessels  built  in  1858,  was  113  on  the  rivers, 
and  31  on  the  lakes. 

Broad  canals  and  numerous  railroads  are 
always  busy  delivering  upon  the  bosom  of 
the  lakes  the  wealth  annually  created  by 
6,000,000  of  people,  and  valued  at  hundreds 
of  millions  of  doUara.  The  borders  of  those 
lakes  are  dotted  with  cities,  whose  marvel- 
growth  has  been  proportioned  to  the 
rapid  settlement  of  the  sanounding  eouniry. 
Oswego,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Sandusky,  To- 
Monroe,  Detroit,  St.  Joseph,  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  Racine,  and  many  smaller  ports, 
have,  like  nets,  so  to  speak,  accumulated  a 
portion  of  the  vast  wealth  that  has  rushed 
by  them  over  the  bosom  of  the  lakes.  Each 
of  these  cities  has  a  large  tonnage  employed 
in  the  transportation  of  produce  and  mer- 
chandise ;  and  that  tonnage  has  in  the  last 
twenty  years  received  a  new  development  by 
the  introduction  of  the  screw-propeller.  The 
invention  of  Fulton  con^sted  in  the  adapta- 
tion of  paddle-wheels  to  propel  vessels.   The 
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idea  of  ptopelling  by  a  screw  in  the  stora 
was  quite  as  oldas  that  of  the  paddle-wheels; 
it  was  not,  however,  successfully  consttncted 
until,  in  1839,  after  many  failures  by  others, 
Ericsson  succeeded.  A  small  iron  screw- 
steamer  was  built  and  navigated  to  this 
country,  in  1839,  by  Capt  Crane,  and  she 
became  a  tug  on  the  Earitan  canaJ.  From 
that  time,  screws  vindicated  their  value  for 
certain  purposes,  as  superior  to  paddles. 
They  have  lately  performed  so  well  as  to 
lead  to  the  conviction  that  they  will  supplant 
the  paddles  altogether.  This  is  very  certain 
to  be  the  case  with  inland  navigation.  The 
form  of  the  screw  has  undergone  continual 
changes,  to  obviate  some  of  the  difficulties 
that  presented  themselves.  The  model  until 
recently  in  use  upon  the  lates,  is  the  Loper 
propeller,  invented  by  Capt.  Loper,  of  Phil- 
adelphia. The  screw  was  cast  in  one  piece, 
and  of  a  form  that  combines  many  advant- 
ages, particularly  that  of  hoisting  out  of 
water  with  a  fair  wind.  Within  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  however,  a  Buffalo  in- 
vention has  been  introduced,  by  which  th« 
engineer  may  regulate  the  "pitch,"  or  angle 
of  the  screw  blades,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances, without  taking  up  the  screw.  These 
steam  propellers  are  obviously  of  a  nature 
to  monopojize  the  trade  of  the  lakes.  They 
tnske  their  trips  with  regularity  and  prompt- 
ness. There  are  now  600  on  the  lakes,  with 
a  tonnage  of  124,000 ;  and  24  paddle-wheels, 
tonn^e  20,117.  The  great  progress  made 
in  the  last  twenty  years  In  railroads,  which 
have  come  to  rival  canals  and  rivers  through- 
out the  west  and  skirting  the  lakes,  has 
greatly  affected  the  trade  in  vessels,  as  well 
steam  as  sail.  The  introcluetion  of  steam 
lessened  the  amount  of  tonnage,  because 
steam  can  perform  more  voyages.  RMlroads 
have  s^ain  reduced  the  quantity  of  tonnage 
required,  because  they  run  all  winter,  and  at 
all  times  with  greater  speed.  While  this 
has  been  taking  place,  however,  greater  facil- 
ities for  getting  to  sea  have  made  ship-biiild- 
ing  on  the  lakes  more  active.  Several  ves- 
Bsls  have  been  built  at  the  late  ports  for 
Liverpool,  going  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
some  schooners  have  recently  been  built  at 
Cleveland,  to  run  between  Boston  and  Alba- 
py  and  Chesapeake  bay.  Ttose  of  about 
200  tons  coat  810,000.  The  advantage  of 
building  on  the  lakes  consists  in  the  fact  that 
ship  plank  is  mach  cheaper,  say  |20  in 
Cleveland  to  $60  in  Boston,  spars  $40 
against  |100  ;  and  the  vessel  makes  a  hand- 


some   freight    in    lumber 
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circumstances  of  the  increase  of  the 
western  and  lake  tonnage,  indicate  the  means 
by  which  freights  accumulated  at  the  sea- 
ports to  employ  the  ocean  or  registered 
tonn^e,  had  increased  in  such  rapid  pro- 
portions in  the  last  nine  years.  The  in- 
crease from  1850  to  1868  was,  it  appeal's, 
631, 410  tons,  while  the  sail  coasting  tonnage 
itually  declined.  The  discoveiy  of  Califor- 
a  gold  led  to  the  employment  of  clipper 
ships  for  quick  passages  round  the  cape,  and 
these,  under  the  pressure  of  high  freights, 
rapidly  multiplied.  In  1865,  the  number 
01  vessels  built  was  2,034,  having  a  tonnage 
of  683,450,  or  a  quantity  equal  to  the  whole 
coasting  tonnage  of  the  Union  in  1830.  The 
tonnage  increased  too  fast,  and  reaction 
overtook  it.  The  quantity  built  in  1859 
only  870  vessels,  of  166,602  tons.  la 
ordinary  yeara,  cotton  is  the  chief  freight 
of  ships,  and  the  ordinary  proportion  of 
shipping  is  as  one  ton  to  a  bale  of  cotton 
produced.  The  progress  of  the  registered 
tonnage  during  the  eight  years,  from  1851 
to  1868,  was  as  follows:  — 

Lost  Sold 

BuHt.  at       CoodeiuDEd.       to         Increow. 

1851,  166,850  23,149  3,801  15,247  133,641 

1852,  193,021  38,083  3,060  11,613  145,265 
1863,  209,898  33.850  6,400  10,035  159,613 
1854,  320,012  53,493  1,448  59,244  199,826 
1355,  336,098  46,149  6,696  65,881  218,366 
1856,  260,616  58,580  0,992  41,864  153,243 
1851,  196,962  63,233  9,311  61,191  11,561 
1858,  96,459  46,198  13,699  25,925  10,635 

The  building  under  the  clipper  fever  more 
than  doubled  from  1861  to  1852.  The  sales 
to  foreigners  have  risen  to.  a  large  item.  In 
the  five  years,  1864-58,  it  amounted  to  244, 
700  tons,  or  20  pec  cent,  of  the  whole  quan- 
tity builL  This,  at  an  average  of  $100  per 
ton,  amounts  to  $24,470,000,  or  yeariy  aver- 
age sales  of  $4,895,000,  forming  a  consider- 
able manufacture.  The  cheapened  cost  of 
building  on  the  lakes  and  western  rivers  will 
transfer  to  that  region  much  of  that  trade. 


The  enrolled  tonnage  has  been  a 

s  follows  1 — 

Sold.      I„«ed,e. 

1851, 
1853, 
1855, 
1851, 
1858, 

132,353       1,615       2,041 
315,613     11,819       3,209 
241,351     15,068       3,138 
182,841     19,251        1,881 
146,821     11,263       2,331 

. .        133,631 
..        300,645 
330,144 
858       160,848 
318       125,841 

The   amount  of  shipping  owned   in  the 
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United  Sl:atG8, 
or  domestic 
point  in  1856,  and  after  some  remarkable 
fluctuations,  fcad  attained  nearly  the  same 
point  in  1861;  b«t  the  presence  of  rebel 
privateers  in  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Indian 
oceans,  daring  the  war,  led  to  the  sale  or 
transfer  of  great  numbers  of  vessels  to  a 
foreign  flag.  Since  the  close  of  the  war 
there  has  been  more  activity  in  the  bniJding 
and  purchase  of  ships,  and  a  few  years  will 
probably  restore  the  supremacy  of  American 
shipping.  The  following  table  shows  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place,  since  1850, 
in  the  amount  of  shipping  eng^ed  in  our 
commerce.  It  has  refei'ence  to  the  port  of 
New  York  alone,  bnt  gives  the  proportions 
of  foreign  and  American  shipping  very  fairly. 
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807,581 
1,144,485 

1,451 
1,430 

1,340,361 
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1,G84,591 

3,034 

2,G93 
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1,668 
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3,20T 

1,430 

^4,459 

3,310 

1,G6S 

972,664 

3,234 

1868,         3,095     1,064,263  3,766      l,80i 

The  commerce  of  the  United  States,  both 
in  the  exportation  and  importation  of  good; 
and  products,  has  advanced  with  great 
rapidity.  The  following  table  shows  '' 
extraordinary  rapidity  of  its  increase, 
compared  with  that  of  Great  Britain  and 
France,  the  two  greatest  commercial  nations 
of  the  world :  — 


$31,480,903 

1118.413,084 

$53,750,816 

64,974,382 

176,057,005 

83,095,886 

72,S68,671 

179,213,115 

131,663,730 

121,028,416 

266,167,900 

138,101,247 

145,755,820 

317,980,135 

307,281,108 

400.132,396 

66i,  782,635 

424,960,000 

331,809,469 

709,010,477 

430,606,260 

336,697,123 

1,054,157,880 

780,000,000 

565,426,394 

1,191,528,410 

817,400,000 

462.069,814 

1,139,012,645 

782,600,000 

478,384,038 

1,137,943,315 

695,746,930 

The  exports  from  the  United  States, 
in  1869,  probably  considerably  exceeded 
$500,000,000. 

The  exports  of  a  nation  it  should  bo  re- 
)   but   a  part  of  the  surplus 


remaining  after  the  wants  of  the  people  are 
supplied  with  the  article  exported.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  all  agrieuhural 
products,  and  the  amount  of  these  exported 
bears  often  a  very  small  proportion  to  the 
whole  crop.  Of  cotton,  about  one-third  the 
yield  is  consumed  at  home  ;  while  of  bread- 
stuffs,  the  export  in  1865  was  $53,503,511, 
and  the  total  yield  of  the  year,  in  twenty- 
one  states  and  one  email  territory  only,  was 
*360,000,000,  or  about  seven  times  the  whole 
export.  With  each  year,  too,  the  proportion 
of  manufactured  goods,  the  product  of  skill 
'  ■  iwed  upon  the  raw  material,  is  increas- 
though  as  yet  we  ai'e  not  so  far  free  as 
we  shonid  be  from  the  use  of  foreign  mann- 
factured  products;  and  the  many  duties 
which  it  has  been  fonnd  necessary  to  impose 
upon  foreign  mannfacturea,  so  far  Irom 
diminishing  their  consumption,  have  seemed 
to  increase  it.  The  importations  of  1 866, 
at  a  gold  valuation,  were  $437,640,354, 
equal  to  over  $650,000,000  in  currency, 
laiger  than  in  any  previous  year  of  our  his- 
toiy,  although  almost  every  article  imported 
pays  a  duty  of  from  thirty-three  to  fifty  per' 
cent,  on  its  prime  cost.  The  imports  of  1867 
were  $412,233,322  in  gold  value,  equal  to 
$577,126,651   in  cnrrency;   the  imports  of 

1868  were  $873,409,448,  equal  to  $522,- 
773,227  in  currency.     The  impoi'tations  of 

1869  and  1870  exceeded  400  millions  in 
gold  value  for  each  year;  those  of  1870  be- 
ing over  4'lo  millions,  but  the  exports  of 
that  year  were  correspondingly  large,  while 
the  price  of  gold  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  was  much  lower.  The  wealth  of  the 
country,  notwithstanding  the  war,  has  in- 
creased more  rapidly  than  at  any  previona 
period  of  our  history,  and  any  valuation 
which  approximates  to  the  truth,  in  1870, 
must  show  the  amount  of  real  and  personal 
estate  of  the  country  in  that  year  as  exceed- 
ing twenty-five  thousand  million  dollars, 
while,  from  causes  which  are  not  far  to  seek, 
its  future  progi'ess  most  be  still  more  rapid, 
and  its  accnmulation  of  national  wealth  more 
gigantic.  One  of  the  railroad  lines  to  the 
Pacific  has  been  In  operation  since  May, 
1869;  two  more  are  stretching  rapidly  to- 
wards the  shores  of  the  great  ocean;  and 
swift  lines  of  steamships  already  connect  na 
with  China  and  Japan,  and  the  western  coast 
of  South  America,  and  other  lines  will,  with- 
in one  or  two  years,  bring  to  onr  shores  the 
Australian  and  Malaysian  trade,  and  connect 
us  by  a  Pacific  cable  with  the  whole  Orient. 
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TMYEL  AND  TRANSPORTATION. 


Of  all  the  marvels  that  have  marted  the 
pvesent  century,  those  which  manifest  them- 
selves in  the  devolopment  of  the  means  of 
locomotion  and  transportation  are  among 
the  most  wonderful.  With  the  emancipation 
of  the  states  from  their  colonial  condition, 
and  the  formation  of  a  federal  government, 
a  most  extraordinai'y  activity  seems  to  have 
been  impatted  to  the  inventive  faculties 
of  the  AiDOviean  people,  and  to  which  side 
soever  we  direct  our  attention,  we  find 
that  all  the  great  and  useful  creations  of 
genius  take  date  from  that  auspicious  event. 
The  art  of  transportation  has,  as  it  were, 
been  created.  Not  that  ourfathers  were  not 
possessed  of  the  means  of  transportation  by 
land  or  water,  but  those  means  were  so  im- 
measurably below  those  now  in  use,  thatitmay 
be  fairly  claimed  that  a  new  art  has 
created.  When  our  fathers  landed  on 
shores,  it  is  easily  understood  that  they 
found  no  roads,  or  carri^es,  or  other  means 
of  moving  from  one  place  to  another, 
deed,  the  countries  they  had  left  wi 
that  time  but  poorly  provided  with  such 
means,  as  compared  with  what  they  have  at 
present. 

The  first  attempts  to  exchange  the  prod- 
ucts of  labor,  which  mark  the  nascent  com- 
merce of  a  people  emerging  from  barba- 
rism, are  developed  through  manual  labor, 
and  the  application  of  the  strength  of  .ani- 
mals in  a  rude  and  imperfect  way.  7" 
peddler  with  his  pack,  and  progressively 
.  pack-horae,  are  the  instruments  of  intercourse 
in  an  infant  society.  From  village  to  vil- 
li^e,  pathways  are  formed,  wheel -carriages 
are  invented  to  gather  the  fruits  of  harvests, 
and  they  wear  their  own  paths  upon  the  sm- 
fece  of  the  soil,  and  finally  the  road  is  con- 
structed, more  or  less  perfect,  as  a  means  of 
transport  between  places  more  or  less  dis- 


t    t      I  1         t  t       f    ff        th  d 
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p  thw  t  th  tw  hid  t  da  d 
8  a  lery  great  advance — nearly  as  much 
from  the  road  to  the  railway.  And  this 
improvement  has  by  no  means  been  of  so 
distant  a  date  aa  at  first  we  might  imagine. 
Not  only  is  the  construction  of  good  roads 
of  very  recent  date,  but  up  to  the  present 
moment  a  very  lai^  portion  of  the  world 
called  civiliaed  b  without  them.  Cert^n 
parts  of  Europe,  the  French  colony  of  Algiers, 
and  the  United  States-  alone  possess  them. 
In  other  words,  bat  little  more  than  one- 
quarter  of  the  inhabited  part  of  the  globe 
is  provided  with  roads.  In  China  a  lai^e  part 
of  the  internal  land  transportation  is  upon 
human  backs.  With  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  important  communities,  the  extensive 
empire  of  Eussia,  with  60,000,000  inhabi- 
tants, is  without  roads ;  communication  is 
kept  up  only  in  the  winter,  when  the  ground  is 
frozen,  by  sledges.  Spain  is  little  better  off 
than  Russia,  and  Italy  has  few  of  such  imr 


The  condition  of  affdrs  in  this  counfry 
before  the  construction  of  roads  is  evident 
to  the  hardy  pioneers  of  the  western  fron- 
tier, and  has  been  at  times  common  to  every 
part  of  the  country.  The  first  settlers  on 
arriving  here,  it  is  certain,  found  no  roads, 
and  were  not  skilled  in  following  an  Indian 
trail.  They  built  their  houses  upon,  the 
sommits  of  hills,  as  well  to  avoid  the  mias- 
mata of  swamps  as  to  get  notice  of  the  ap- 
proach of  hostile  savages.  The  connection 
between  these  houses  was  by  foot-paths  that 
became  horse  tracks,  and  with  the  progre^ 
of  events  were  enlai^ed  into  wagon  roads. 
These,  ultimately  fenced  in,  became  the  high- 
ways, running  irregularly  over  the  face  of 
the  country,astheywere  prolonged  by  settle- 
ments. The  science  of  road  making  never 
guided  their  direction,  nor  would  larmers 
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permit  the  squareness  of  tLeir  fields  to  give 
place  to  the  straiglityiess  of  roada.     These 
highways  are  made  in  the  general  idea  of 
makiBg  the  passage  of  a  vehicle   between 
any  two  given  points  possible,  and  various 
expedients  are  resorted  to,  to  overcome  ob- 
etaeles  at  the  smallest  expense.     The  plough 
turns  up  the  sides,  and  the  scraper  draws  the 
earth  to  the  summit,  which  is  levelled  off  to 
be  hardened  by  travel.     The  reduction  of 
hills  or  thefillingin  of  swamps  is  not  resorted 
to   in  new  settlements,   but  the  latter  are 
mostly  made  payable  by  laying  down  logs 
across  the  track,  and    parallel  with    each 
other.  This  (corduroy)  road  is  better  than 
swamp,  but  offers  so  great  re^stance  that 
fer  less  load  can  be  drawn  over  it  than  over 
a  smooth,  level  road.     The  roada   of  the 
whole   countiy,  encountering  these  natural 
difficulties,  took  their  character  from  theie 
location,  and  transportation  in  each  district 
was  more  or  less  difficult,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances.     The   best  roada  of  the    day 
were  such  aa  would  now  nowhere  be  tol- 
erated; as  a  general  thing,  the  water-courses, 
ao  abundant  in  the  country,  were  the  mam 
arteries,  and  most  roads  were  directed  toward 
these,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  lai^  city 
they  converged  upon  it  as  a  common  centre. 
The  number  of  even  these  roads  at  the 
date  of  the  formation   of  the  government 
was  not  la^e,  nor  was  their  quality  to  be 
admired.     The   streams   and   water- courses 
were  well  supplied   with  small  craft,  that 
delivered  goods  and  produce  between  distant 
points,  but  where  the  route  left  the  water,  the 
transportation  became  difficult  and 
sive.     The  war  and  its  success  had 
stirred  the  public  mind,  and  imparted  Ml 
activity  to  the  independent  genius  and 
terprise  of  the  people.      Those  3,000,000 
of  souls  occupied,  as  it  were,  but  a  foothold 
on  this  immense  continent,  to  the  ultimate 
possession  of  the  whole  of  which  they  al- 
ready looked  forward.     The  means  of  trans- 
portation were  the   first  object  and  desire 
that  presented  themselves  to  thinking  men. 
Steam,  aa  a  power  of  locomotion,  was  un- 
known,   and   the  science   of  road   making 
little   developed.      Canals,  therefore,     pre- 
sented themselves  almost  simultaneously  tc 
leading  men  in  various  sections.      General 
"Washington  had,   before    he    attained 
twentj-iirst  year,  crossed  the  mountains  and 
given  his  careful  attention  aa  an  engineer  to 
the  subject  of  canals,  more  particularly  the 
eonnection  of  the  Chesapeake  with  the  Ohio 
11 


river.     At  a  subsequent  period  he  received 
the  thanks  of  the  Virginia  House  for  his 
report  on  the  results  of  his  examination  of 
the  valley  of  the  Ohio.     And  the  war  had  no 
sooner  closed  than  we  find  him,  in  1784,  pre- 
siding at  a  commission  sitting  at  Annapolis, 
on  behalf  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  to  con- 
sider the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of 
the  Potflmac,  which  improvement  ultimate-) 
ly,  in  after  years,  became  a  canal  to  Pittsburg. 
General  Washington,  as  an  engineer,  always 
took  an  active  interest  in  worths  of  internal 
improvement.     "When  the   Dismal  Swamp 
canal,  connecting  the  Chesapeake,  at  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  with  Edenton,  Albemarle  Sound, 
North   Carolina,    a  distance   of   28   miles, 
through  the  vast  Dismal  Swamp,  was  project- 
ed and  executed  at  the  expense  of  individuals 
with  some  government  aid,  he  took  some 
of  the  stock.    One  certificate  of  this  stock, 
originally  issued  to  him  for  £300,  or  $1,000, 
was  sold  in  1826,  at  auction,  in  Alexandria, 
for  112,100,  to  Judge  Washington.     Penn- 
sylvania, neariy  at  the  same  time,  appointed 
commissioners  to  explore  routes  for  connect- 
ing the  Delaware  with  the  lakes.      They 
reported  in  .favor  of  the  Juniata,  partly  by 
canal  and  partly  by  river.    The  result  was  a 
charter  of  the  Schuylkili  and  Susquehanna 
Company,  in  1789,  and  the  Delaware  and 
Schuylkill  in  the  following  year,  with  |400,- 
000  capital.     In  New  Tork  the  active  mind 
of  Gouvemeur  Monis  had  already  projected 
the  Erie  canal     In  Massachusetts,  the  Mid- 
ana],  30  miles,  was  authorized  in 
1789,   and  navigated  in    1804.     In  South 
Carolina  the   Santee  canal  was  finished  in 
1802.    These,  with  many  other  events,  show 
the  activity  of  the  public  mind  at  the  dat« 
of  tho  birth  of  the  Union,  in   relation  to 
of  transportation.      It  will  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  the  people  were 
then  few  in  number.     They  were  heavily  in 
debt.      Their  productions  were  small    and 
trade  limited.     There  was  no  surplus  capital 
to  carry  out  those  magnificent  ideas,  which 
were  in  advance  of  the  times.     The  natural 
water-courses  of  the  country  ran   through 
the  finest  farms  and  delivered  most  of  tno 
produce  upon  noble  bays,  which  were  well 
provided  with  ahips  to  transport  it  abroad 
tor  sale.     This  natural  traffic  absorbed  all 
the  commercial  capital  of  the  country,  hat 
it  was  so  profitable  that  in  the  course  of  a 
few    years  _it    supplied   accumulations    for 
other  objects,  and  it  was  left  for  a  few  years 
later  to  witness  the  prosecution  of  great  en- 
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terprises.  The  roads  of  the  country  were  in 
a  terrible  state,  however,  aud  since  the  new 
constitation  had  empowered  Congress  to 
establish  post-offices  and  poat-roada  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  mdls,  it  became  its  duty 
to  loot  to  the  roada,  and  this  was  the  first 
practical  bond  of  union  between  the  states. 


,AR9P0BrATI0N. 

A  systematic  connection  of  every  town  in  the 
whole  thirteen  states,  by  state  routes  under 
one  organization,  completed  the  means  of 
communication  and  established  passenger 
routes.  The  statistics  of  tlie  poafrofflce 
afford  a  very  good  indication  of  the  progress 
of  that  kind  of  transportation ; — 


1811 2,403       37,0ai       2,534,102       3,058,960 

1B33 8.450     llS.ne     17,093,839       8,631,909 

1859 21,9T!     300,052     23,448,398     25,021,668 


.  26,481     216.928  45,540,587 

This  table  gives  the  transportation  of  the 
mail  in  the  first  year  of  its  operation ;    in 
1811,  when  steamboats  began  to  ran;  in 
1833,  when  railroads  began  to  claim  a  share ; 
and  in  the  past  year,  when  all  these  means 
have  been  more  fully  developed  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country.     There  are  thus  three 
distinct  periods  of  transportation;  I'TM  to 
1810  were  20  years  of  common  roads  and 
sail  vessels;  fi'ora  1810  to 
years  of  canals  and  steamboat  progress ;  and 
Bince  1830  there  have  been  30  years  of  rail- 
road progress,  which  has  produced  immense 
resulte,  throwing  an  entire  net-work  over  the 
surface  of  the  country  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Mississippi,  and  superseding  other 
means  of  transportation.     It  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  in  the  first  year  of  the  opera- 
tions  of  the  post-office   department,  there 
■were  but   1,805   miles   of  post-roads,  and 
that  on  these,  nine-tenths  of  tie  service  was 
on  horseback    the  stage  service  being  very 
small ;  but  as  the  roads  were  improved  up 
to  1811,  the  stt^e  service  came  nearly  to 
equal  the  horse   service.     From  that  date 
6t«am  began  to  take  the  mails  that  ran  on  or 
near  water-courses,    and    subsequently    to 
1830  the  railroads  began  to  compete  with 
the  stages  on  land ;  since  that  time  the  stage 
service  has  increased  but  sis  millions,  while 
in  the  previous  20  years  it  had  increased 
over  fifteen  millions  of  miles.     The  extension 
of  post  routes  has  been  in   YO   years,  it 
appears,  over   358,000  miles  in  the  whole 
country,  and  the   federal   government  has 
taken  an  active  part   in  the  extension'  of 
roads.     The   most  important  work  of  this 
kind  undertaken  was  the  Cumberland    or 
national  route   acro-s   Ohio    Indiana,    and 
Illinois  to   St,   L  u         F      this   purpose, 
large  annual  app    p     t    n  e  made  by 

Congress.    Otiier      al     n  many  directions 
were  projected,  part  nlarly  f    m  Washing- 


3,797,560 


86,118     84,224,325 


ton  to  New  Orleans ;  and  in  the  frontier 
states,  numerous  roads  were  constructed  by 
the  troops  under  the  direction  of  the  war 
department 

It  was  thus  that  the  federal  government 
imitated  imperial  Rome,  wbieh  in  tlie  days 
of  its  power  clearly  understood  that  that 
power  was  to  be  mMntained  only  by  the  rap- 
id march  of  its  legions.     From  the  "  eternal 
city,"  noble  causeways  ran  to  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  then  world.  These  were  mili- 
tary routes  simply,  and  intelligence  was  con- 
veyed upon  them  from  station  to  station  with 
lat  rapidity.     On  the  fall  of  the  empii'e, 
)se  noble  works,  instead  of  being  preserv- 
forthe  usea  of  commerce,  were  in  a  great 
measure  demolished   by  small  states,  as  a 
of  preventing  invasion.      NevertlielesB, 
those  Roman  roads  remained  the  best  roada 
England  down  to  the  present  century. 
What  is  called  Ermine  street  connected  Lon- 
don with  Carlisle,  in  Cumberland.  Another  is 
known   aa     Watling    street.      Apart    from 
those  old  works,  the  roads  of  England  were 
no  better  than  those  of  this  country  up  to 
the  present  century.     In  this  respect  there 
is  great  difference  between  the  works  of  the 
Romans   and  those  of  the  United   States. 
Those  old  Roman  roads  had  no  competitors. 
During    1,400    years    they   continued    the 
best  means  of   conveyance.      The   United 
States  roads,  on  the  other  hand,  were  hardly 
jefore  the  inventive  apLrit  of  the  age 
a  successful  rival  in  the  giant  railway, 
which  has  become  'the  trunk  road.     The 
French  government,  under  the  empire,  saw 
the  necessity  of  roads,  and  began  a  system 
for  Europe.     The  noble  way  over  the  SLm- 
plon  was  the  first  of  these,     "With  the  fall 
of  the  empire  that  system  became  confined 
to  France,  but  has  since   been  vigorously 
pushed — $20,000,000   per   annum   was  ex- 
pended for  many  years  in  their  constructioji, 
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There  were  in  1815,  3,000  leagues  of  "roy- 
al" roads,  and  these  had  increased  to  10,000 
in  1850.  3,000  leagues  of  departmental,  or 
county  roads  had,  in  the  same  time,  increas- 
ed to  12,100,  and  town  roads  wore  extended 
by  15,000  leagues.  These  extended  means 
of  communication  have  imparted  to  French 
prosperity  much  of  its  strength. 

In  the  TJaited  States  the  impulse  ^ven  to 
road  building  by  the  federal  government  was 
taken  up  by  the  sevei-al  states,  if  not  direct- 
ly at  the  public  expense,  yet  by  laws  which 
compel  inhabitants  to  work  on  the  local 
roads.  These  regulations  are  different  in 
different  states.  The  essential  features  of  all 
the  laws  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  where  the  directing  power  is 
in  "  comiaissioners  of  highways,"  who  are 
chosen  in  each  town.  Under  these  over- 
seers are  abo  chosen.  The  coiamissioners 
direct  as  to  the  grade  of  the  road,  general 
shape,  drainage,  etc  The  overseers  sum- 
mon the  persons  who  are  to  work,  see  that 
they  do  actually  work,  collect  fines  and  com- 
mutation money.  Every  person  owning  land, 
and  every  male  over  twenty-one  years,  is  as- 
sessed to  work.  The  whole  number  of  days' 
work  shall  be  at  least  three  times  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in  each  town.  Under  this 
system  the  roads  are  never  very  good.  The 
commissioners  work  gratuitously,  and  skill, 
labor,  and  time  are  never  to  be  had  for  that 
price.  The  overseers,  being  changed  every 
year,  are. never  experienced  in  the  undertak- 
ing. The  men  they  summon  go  to  it  as  a  half 
holiday,  and  the  work  the  overseer  sets  them 
at  is  pretty  sure  to  be  that  which  most  bene- 
fits his  own  place.  The  money  subscribed  is 
not  expended  in  the  best  manner.  These 
are  all  eircumstances  which  do  not  favor  the 
construction  of  such  roads  as  will  greatly 
reduce  the  cost  of  transportation, 
laying  out  of  the  road  in  this  way,  a  passa- 
ble t^k  is  the  most  aimed  at. 

To  admit  vehicles,  the  track   must  be 
cleared  of  wood  by  the  as-men,  swamps  must 
be  overlaid  with  materials,  rivers 
and  the  route   laid  around  hills 
to  avoid  the   difBcnltiea  of  ascent     Tb 

are  the  main  pointe  to  make  a  road  practi™    ,„  . 

ble.  It  is  very  soon  discovered  that  trans-  one-seventh  of  the  load  would  require  to  be 
portation  on  a  bad  road  is  much  more  ex-  lifted  up  over  it.  The  harder  the  road,  the 
pensive  than  on  a  good,  and  efforts  are  ac-  leas  the  resistance  from  this  source.  The 
cordingly  made  by  the  most  enterprising  to  greater  the  number  of  stones,  hard  substaa- 
improve  the  bad  roads.  The  first  step  is  to  ces,  and  inequalities  there  are  to  be  encoun- 
make  the  roads  in  such  a  raaaner  as  to  ac-  tered,  the  greater  the  resistance  from  colli- 
oommodate  the  greatest  nnmber  of  people,  [  aion.     The  resistance  of  friction  is  propop- 


and  at  the  same  time  allow  the  lai'gest  loads 
to  be  drawn  by  horses.  The  better  the  roa^ 
the  larger  will  be  the  load  that  a  team,  or  two 
horses,  can  draw  at  a  given  speed,  and  of 
course,  the  cheaper  the  transportation.  It  is 
to  be  understood,  however,  that  the  road 
must  be  equally  good  for  the  whole  distance 
that  a  load  is  to  be  drawn,  since  if  there  is  a 
space  where  great  difficulties  ai-e  to  be  en- , 
countered,  the  load  ifiust  be  gauged  to  meet 
that  difficulty,  no  matter  bow  good  may  be 
the  remainder  of  the  road.  If  a  highroad 
leading  through  one  township  is  not  kept  np, 
it  neutralizes  the  public  spirit  of  those  ad- 
joining; hence  the  necessity  of  a  general 
system  to  insure  continuous  cheap  transport 
tation.  To  effect  this,  science  has  devoted  its 
attention,  but  with  little  effect  in  the  man- 
that  country  roads  arc  made  and  kept  in 
repair.  The  requisites  of  a  road  ai'e:  1st, 
straigbtneas,  because  straight  lines  are  the 
shortest;  2d,  it  should  be  as  level  aa 
possible,  because  every  ascent  causes  a  loss 
of  power.  Thus,  if  a  horse  draws  on  an  or- 
dinary level  road  two  tons,  and  comes  to  an 
foot  in  eveiy  twenty,  be  can- 
iccause,  in  addition  to  the 
draught,  he  must  lift  np  200  pounds,  or  one- 
twentieth  of  the  whole  weight  through  the 
whole  height.  To  make  the  road  level,  and 
this  labor  and  expense,  the  road  must 
i  round  the  hill.  There  is  little  lost  by 
this,  because  generally  it  is  no  further  round 
than  over.  To  prove  this,  cut  an  egg  in  half 
longitudinally,  and  set  it  upon  the  taole ;  the 
line  which  goes  round  the  base  is  the  same 
that  which  goes  over  the  top.  The  half 
an  apple  or  any  similar  body  will  give  the 
ne  result.  Even  if  it  were  longer,  it  is 
tter  to  go  round,  since  the  horse  can  do 
the  last  and  not  the  other.  The  road  should 
never  be  less  than  a  rod  wide,  to  allow  two 
vehicles  to  pass.  The  surface  of  the  road 
must  be  as  smooth  and  hard  ai 
order  to  overcome  aa  much  as 
resistance  offered  by  sinking  in,  which  it 
very  serious,  because  the  depression  createi 
little  hiUa  before  the  wheels.  Thus,  if  ! 
wheel  font  feet  in  diameter  sinks  in  oni 
inch,  to  overcome  the  resistance  thus  offered 
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tioTial  to  tlie  roughness  of  the  road,  and  the 
extremes  of  this  may  be  illustrated  by  a  car- 
riage wheel  on  gravel  and  a  rail  wheel.  The 
loss  of  power  on  a  road,  or  in  other  words, 
the  cost  of  transportation,  is  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  these  resist- 
ances, and  inversely  aa  they  are  diminished. 
To  overcome  them  many  improvements  have 
been  gradually  adopted,  such  as  earth,  gravel, 
broken  stone,  stone  pavements,  wood,  and 
railroads. 

In  marshy  forests  charcoal  roads  are 
made.  Timber  from  6  to  18  inches  thick  is 
cut,  34  feet  long,  and  piled  up  lengthwise  in 
the  centre  of  the  road  in  sncS  a  manner  that 
the  pile  will  be  about  12  feet  higt.  This  is  cov- 
ered with  earth,  taken  from  ditches  on  either 
aide.  "When  the  wood  is  charred,  the  coal 
is  raked  down  to  the  widthof  10  feet,  with  a 
depth  of  two  feet  in  the  centre  and  one  at  the 
side.  Such  a  road  becomes  very  compact, 
and  tree  from  dust  Such  a  one  in  Michigan 
cost  $660  per  mile. 

In  the  older  states  mostly  plank  roads 
were  at  one  time  favorites,  and  many  hun- 
dreds of  miles  were  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
$1,250  per  mile.  This  plan  has  been  gen- 
erally abandoned.  The  roads  not  kept  tif 
are  a  nuisance,  and  many  have  been  com- 
plained of,  and  removed  as  such. 

Gravel  roads  have  sometimes  been  made 
■with  the  gravel  from  the  shores  of  rivers,  but 
the  resistance  offered  by  these  roads  is  con- 
siderable. 

The  modes  of  road  making  here  alluded 
to,  are  those  which  are  prevalent  mostly  in 
the  country  districts,  and  where  the  work  is 
performed  as  a  tax.  These  answer  for  cross 
roads;  but  the  great  thoroughiares  were 
taken  in  hand  either  by  the  state  or  by  au- 
thorized companies. 

Turnpike  companies  were  chartered  by 
most  of  the  states,  with  the  intention  that 
they  shonld  construct  roads  having  all  the 
requisites  of  the  best  routes,  and  laey  were 
authorized  to  make  a  charge  to  those  who  use 
them.  These,  like  most  corporations,  were 
subject  to  abuse ;  and  the  people  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  tolls  when  they  had  gained  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  easier  transportation.  New 
England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  other 
states,  authorized  a  nnmber  of  companies 
which  answered  a  purpose  before  railroads. 
The  New  York  turnpike  laws  enact  that  ve- 
hicles having  tires  six  inches  wide  shall  pay 
half  tolls,  those  with  nine  inches,  one  quar- 
ter, and  those  12  inches,  none  at  all.     These 


enactments  were  designed  to  encourage  the 
use  of  broad  tires,  as  being  less  destructive 
to  roads  but  where  the  road  is  well  made  as 
on  tl  Ma  d  pi  n  th  b  dth  t  the 
tire  h  ff    t       n  th      th     ha  d   the 

f    t  d     th     m    t    1  ms^       It  has 
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2  700      I      lut  tb  t  a 
bear  o  ly  200  miles  t       I 

The  Macadam  road,  invented  by  a  Scotch 
gentleman  of  that  name,  was  introduced  in 
1820.  The  principle  is  simply  that  stonea 
broken  into  angular  fragments  not  over  a 
certain  size,  say  that  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  will, 
ider  the  pressure  of  wheels,  combine  into 
compact  mass,  excluding  all  water,  and, 
therefore,  not  subject  to  the  action  of  frost, 
id  be  as  solid  as  the  original  stone.  These 
ive  proved  to  be  the  best  roads,  an- 
swering most  of  the  conditions,  and,  there- 
fore, allowing  of  transportation  at  the  small- 
est cost.  Good,  well-made  pavements,  na 
used  in  cities,  are  better,  since  they  give  lit- 
tle resistance,  and  afford  a  foothold  to  the 
horses.  In  order  to  understand  the  differ- 
ence in  value  of  these  roads,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  a  machine  has  been  invented 
called  a  dynamometer.  It  resembles  a  spring 
balance ;  one  end  is  connected  witli  the  oar- 
'iage,  and  theother  with  thehorses,and  the 
lower  they  exert  is  shown  by  the  index. 
By  such  an  instrument  it  was  determined 
that,  on  a  gravel  and  earth  road,  the  i-esist- 
draught  of  one  ton  was  1 47  lbs. ;  on  a 
Macadam  road,  65  lbs, ;  on  a  good  pave- 
ment, 33  lbs. ;  and  on  a  rail  track,  8  lbs. 
Whence  it  appears  that  a  horse  can  draw 
three  times  as  much  on  a  Macadam  road  aa 
on  an  earth  road  ;  on  a  pavement,  four  and  a 
half  times  as  much ;  on  a  railway,  eighteen 
times  as  much. 

These  figures  indicate  the  gradual  advance 
made  in  me  power  of  transportation,  since 
the  roads,  under  the  action  of  the  state  and 
federal  government,  and  of  the  enteiprising 
towns  and  cities,  gradually  improved  from 
mere  wagon  ways  to  well-constructed  roads 
in  those  sections  where  land  carri^e  was 
most  used.  While  individuals,  companies,  and 
states  thus  contributed  to  the  improvement 
of  roads,  the  federal  government  entered 
the  field  with  greater  vigor. 

There  were  two  motives  for  the  construc- 
tion of  roads  and  internal  improvements  by 
the  federal  government.  The  first  was  to 
facilitate  the  mdls;  and  the  second  was  to 
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facilitate  eommunication.  It  wa?  obvious 
tliat  the  new  and  infant  states  had  little 
means  to  expend  in  the  conitructiun  of 
roads  that  were  to  he  more  or  less  for  the 
{(eneral  heneflt.  The  government,  therefore, 
in  oi^anizing  new  states  npon  the  national 
territory,  made  provision  for  the  construc- 
tion of  roads  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  sold  within  each  state.  The  goc- 
erntaent  everywhere  constructed  numerons 
roads,  and  after  the  war  of  1813,  when  its 
finances  began  to  be  easy,  it  employed  the 
French  Gleneral  Bernard  and  a  corps  of  en- 
gineers in  the  construction  of  fortifications 
and  roads.  Among  these  engineers  was  Capt. 
Poussin.  This  gentleman  went  back  to 
France,  carrying  with  him  the  ropnbli 
ideas  here  collected.  He  there  propagated 
them  with  such  efiect  that  he  was,  in  1848, 
when  the  Revohitioii  chased  the  last  Bourbon 
from  the  throne,  attached  to  the  Paris  JVa- 
tkmal,  the  republican  newspaper,  and  he- 
came,  in  consequence,  ambassador  of  the 
provisional  government  to  the  United  States 
in  1849.  TTius,  after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter 
of  a  cuntarj,  returning  to  the  scene  of  his 
eai'ly  labors. 

"When  the  state  of  Ohio  was  admitted  into 
the  Union,  there  were  very  few  roads  there, 
and  the  federal  government  was  the  chief  pro- 
prietor of  the  land.  It  waa  i^reed,  therefore, 
that  two  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  of  the  land 
sold  should  he  applied  to  the  making  of  s 
road  leading  to  the  state.  The  same  condi- 
tion was  made  when  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, Mississippi,  and  Alabama  were 
mitted,  and  the  road  was  commenced, 
turnpike  road  from  Baltimore,  170  miles  to 
"Wheeling,  was  laid  ont,  and  a  similar  road 
from  WashiDjrton,  150  miles  to  Cumberland 
nvaa  constructed.  Prom  that  point  the  Cum- 
terlandroad  runs  135  miles  to  the  east  hank 
of  the  Ohio ;  of  this  distance,  85  miles 
Pennsylvania,  35  in  Maryland,  and  15  in  Vir- 
ginia, This  waa  estended  west  80  mi)es  to 
Zanesville,  and  so  through  the  states  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois,  to  St.  Louis.  The 
road  has  cost  the  government  over  $i 
000.  Its  effect  upon  transportation  was 
very  great.  Before  its  construction  it  re- 
quired, to  go  irom  Baltimore  to  Wheeling, 
8  days,  l^s  was  rednced  to  3  days.  The 
figures  were  the  same  for  the  length  of 
travel  from  Washington  to  Wheeling.  Its 
infiuence  upon  the  country  through  which  it 
ran  waa  great.  Villages  multiplied  in  its 
'     ind  the  value   of  property 


much  enhanced.    The  city  of  Wheeling 
particularly  influenced  by  it.  In  the  year 
8  it  forwarded  to  Baltimore    over  that 
road  3,500,000  lbs.  or  1,760  tons  of  prod- 
by  over  ),000  wagons.     Anticipations 
then  indulged  that  a  smalt  reduction 
e  cost  of  transport  would  bring  100,000 
tons  of  Ohio  produce  over  the  road  to  Bal- 
timore.    They  did  not  then  foresee  that  the 
reduction  in  cost  would  be  brought  about 
only  by  rails  to  Baltimore. 

The  Cumberland  road  by  no  means  monop- 
olized the  attention  of  Congress,  but  roada 
were  constructed  in  most  of  the  states  under 
the  war  department,  and  in  the  new  states 
the  array  was  employed  in  making  them. 
Some  800  miles  were  thus  made  in  Arkansas. 
We  may  allude  to  a  few  of  these  roads,  aa 
that  to  Mars  Hill,  Maine ;  Detroit  to  Fort  Gra- 
tiot, Michigan  ;  do.  to  Sa^naw  bay  ;  do,  to 
Chicago;  Laplaiaaace  bay  to  the  Chicago 
road ;  Fort  Howard  and  Fort  Crawford ; 
I'oad  to  Chattahoochee ;  canal  surveys  in 
F!orida;roacl  to  Apalachicola;  Pensaoolabay 
to  Pittsburg,  Miss.;  roadfrom  Jackson  to  Ful- 
ton, Mississippi ;  Memphis  to  Little  Rock ; 
Q-reen  bay  to  Winnebago.  These  few  names 
of  roads  spreading  from  MaiTie  to  Arkan- 
,d  Florida  will  give  an  idea  of  the  ex- 
tended works  of  the  government,  which  also 
embraced  removing  obstructions  of  rivers 
and  improving  river  navigation.  A  grand 
system  of  internal  improvements  was  thus 
developed,  until  its  growing  magnitude  made 
it  a  political  issue,  and  the  whole  system 
came  to  an  end  under  the  Maysville  road 
veto  of  General  Jacl^on,  The  principle  was 
adopted  by  one  party,  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment had  no  power  to  construct  any  but 
strictly  national  works,  or  not  any  that  were 
entirely  within  a  single  state.  The  system 
thus  came  to  a  violent  end,  after  an  expendi- 
tare  of  some  $30,000,000,  but  not  until  rail- 
roads had  begun  already  to  supersede  canals 
and  roads.  The  federal  government  had 
thus  lent  a  powerful  hand  to  the  extension 
of  highways.  The  great  thoroughfares  that  it 
had  ^d  open  had  facilitated  migration  and 
settlement,  and  wherever  these  had  takea 
place,  local  roads  multiplied,  until  we  find 
that  in  the  present  year  there  are  260,052 
miles  of  post-road  in  the  Union. 

The  mails  of  the  government  were  given 
out  by  contract  to  me  highest  bidder  for 
four  years'  service.  The  whole  mail  service 
waa  divided  into  sections,  north,  east,  west, 
and  south,  each  being  let  for  four  years,  but 
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every  year  one  of  those  fell  due.  The 
contractors  agreed  to  deliver  the  mails  on, 
certain  routes  in  a  ^veii  time,  for  a  certain 
amount  of  money.  The  mail  money  was 
generally  depended  upon  for  the  expenses  of 
rnaniug  the  vehicles,  and  anoh  pa^engers  as 
could  be  carried  by  the  same  conveyance 
afforded  a  profit.  Thus  the  system  for  the 
eirculation  of  letters  and  newspapers  became 
the  machinery  for  the  circalation.  of  the  peo- 
ple. These  aecommodations  were,  however, 
far  from  being  luxurious  at  a  distance  fi'om 
the  great  cities.  In  these,  indeed,  the  staging 
was  conducted  in  a  style  approaching  the 
splendid.  The  eastern  stages  running  into 
Boston,  and  penetrating  into  every  part  of 
New  England,  were  celebrated  for  their 
quality  and  style,  as  were  those  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  and 
most  other  lai^e  cities  that  were  the  centres 
of  traffic,  as  well  as  post  service.  The  dif- 
ferent "lines"  ran  such  opposition,  as  re- 
duced the  fare  and  promoted  speed.  The 
dandy  "  tnm-ont"  bemg  ready  at  the  hour 
well  dressed,  polite,  smart  drivers  received 
the  "ribbons"  with  gloved  hands,  and  the 
"  team"  went  through  with  a  still  that  could 
get  the  best  time  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
road.  As  the  traveller  receded  from  the  great 
centres,  he  found  the  "teams"  worse,  and 
the  roads  to  match.  The  mails  ran  fewer 
limes  in  the  weet,  the  vehicle  dwindled  from 
the  easy  coach  to  the  covered  spring  wagon, 
to  the  open  wagon  without  springs,  ultimately 
to  tbe  Eorse,  and  finally  perha 

back,    and    the   traveller's    accommodation 

' n  proportion. 


3    TBANSTOBTATIOH. 


CHAPTER  n. 

OOASTBHS-^TEiMBOATa— 0ANAL3. 
Tn  the  neighborhood  of  the  water-courses 
the  traveller  was  better  accommodated  by 
the  coasting  vessels.  The  early  settlements 
of  the  country  had  been,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  upon  tJie  coast  and  on  the  numerous 
streams  with  which  the  country  ia  supplied. 
The  roads  had  extended  back,  more  or  leas, 
into  the  country  from  these  settlements, 
where  the  freights  accumulated  at  the 
landings,  whence  they  were  carried  by  water 
for  interchange  with  other  towns,  or,  as  the 
country  grew,  to  be  exported  abroad.  The 
w^on  charge  for  freight  was  always  so  high 
ss  to  absorb  the  value  of  the  produce  at 


moderate  distances,  and  travelling  was  most- 
ly upon  horses,  unless  water  conveyances 
could  be  availed  of.  This  was  the  common 
mode  for  long  journeys  on  all  the  rivers. 
The  following  advertisement,  from  a  New 
York  paper  early  in  the  present  century, 
gives  an  idea  of  the  style  of  travelling  in  the 
youth  of  men  now  not  old. 

■   Sloop   Expbeimknt — foe   PAssuNOEna 
ONLY. — Elias  Bunker  informs  his  friends  and 
the  public,  that  he  has  commenced  running 
sloop  of  about  110  tons  burthen,  between 
le  cities  of  Hudson  and  New  York,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  passengers  oiihj.     The 
ers  of  this  vessel,  being  desirous  to  ren- 
the   passage  as  short,  convenient,  and 
eable  as  possible,  have  not  only  taken 
to  furnish  her  with  the  best  Beds,  Bed- 
ding, Liquors,  Provisions,  &c.,  but  they  have 
been  at  very  great  expense  and  trouble  in 
procuring  materials,  and  building  her  on  th6 
best  construction  for  sailing,  and  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  ladies  and  ffentlemen  travel- 
ling  on,  business  ot  for  pleasure. 

"Merchante  and  others  residing  in  the 
northern,  eastern,  or  western  counties,  will 
find  a  great  conveniertce  in  being  able  to  cal- 
culate {at  home)  the  precise  time  they  can 
sail  from  Hudson  and  New  York,  without  be- 
ing under  (he  necessity  of  taking  thdr  beds 
and  bedding,  and  those  in  New  York  may 
so  calculate  their  business  as  to  be  certain 
of  comfortable  accom.niodations  up  the  riv- 

This  was  evidently  no  common  luxury  that 
"Capt.  Bunker  proffered  to  an  admiring  pub- 
lie.  They  were  no  longer  required  to  "  take 
up  their  beds  and  walk."  Ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen travelling  for  pleasure  could  now  be 
supplied  with  bedding,  as  well  as  other  lux- 
uries, on  hoard  a  hundred  ton  sloop,  and 
depend  upon  the  time  of  her  leaving.  The 
wary  Elias  did  not  commit  himself  to  the 
time  of  her  arrival,  however.  Long  experi- 
ence had  made  him  cautious  on  that  point- 
However,  to  be  certain  of  leaving  was  some- 
thing, since  the  taking  of  a  passage  had 
been  only  a  preliminary  step  to  a  voyage. 
The  completing  of  the  freight,  the  waiting 
for  a  wind,  and  the  notification  by  means  of 
a  black  man  to  he  on  board  at  an  appointed 
hom",  were  now  to  be  dispensed  wi^  This 
was  a  great  blessing,  a  good  way  in  advance 
of  the  navigation  150  years  previous,  when 
permission  was  granted  to  a  sloop  to  go  from 
New  Amsterdam  (New  York)  to  K)rt  Or- 
ange (Albany),  provided  she  did  not  carry 
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more  than  aii  passengers.     This   was   the ' 
mode  of  reaching  most  of  the  lai^e  cities. 
From  any  point  of  the  eastern  coast  the  beat 
mode  of  reaching  Boston  was  by  the  lumber 
or  other  coasters.     In  these  the  passengers, 
male  and  female,  were  stowed  away  ia  a  few 
berths  in  the  cabin,  or  sprawled  around  upon 
the  uncarpeted  floor.     Sometimes  these  ves- 
sels, when  the  freight  earnings  were  eied  oat 
by  a  iair  number  of  passengers,  as  from  Ban- 
gor, Portland,  or  other  cities,  were  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  a  "packet,"  when  a  few  ex- 
tra berths  were  decorated  with  a  red  bomba- 
zette  frill  of  rather  a  scanty  style.       In  the 
rainy  seasons,  spring  and  fall,  these 
most  the  only  modes  of  travelling,     it  may 
Tdb  suppossd  that  passengers  were  not  very 
abundant.     The  vessels,  however,  improved 
in  size  and  accommodation,  and  the  number 
of  passengers  still,  even   in  these  railroad 
days,  conveyed  by  them  is,  perhaps,  as  large 
as  ever.     The  speed  of  these  vessels  was  not 
great,  and  the  uncertainty  of  arrival  such  aa 
now  would  by  no  means  suit  ideas  of  busi- 
ness.    In  those  seasons  of  the  year  when  the 
roads  were  generally  good,  the  stages  would 
make  four  miles  per  hour  and  arrii 
time.     Such   ai'rangements  did  not  permit 
frequent  visits  for  the   purchase  of  good 
and  most  business  was  done  fall  and  spring 
when  the  goods  followed  the  water-courses 
as  far  as  posable,  and  then  paid  from  15  to 
80  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  according  to  the 
diflcultiea  of  the   route.      Even  the   miul 
charge  was  from  ^\  to  25  cents  per  single  letr 
ter,  or  a  letter  on  one  piece  of  paper,  being 
18J  cents  for  any  distance  between  150  and 
400  miles — envelopes,  of  course,  were  not 
used.     Those  charges  were  continued  down 
to  1845,  when  the  reduction  toot  pUce, 

The  tonnage  employed  in  the  coasting 
trade  had  increased  from  68,607  in  1789,  to 
420,392  in  1812.  Inasmuch  as  but  little 
change  bad  taken  place  in  the  speed  and 
build  of  the  vessels,  the  increase  indicates 
the  progress  of  business.  In  1807  the  en- 
terprisiag  sloop  owners  who,  like  Captain 
Buoker,  nad  conceived  the  idea  of  furnish- 
ed berths  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pub- 
lic, were  struck  aghast  at  the  success  of  Ful- 
ton's "  Clermont"— named  after  the  country 
seat  of  Chancellor  Livingston — steaming  up 
the  river  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour  un- 
der all  circumstances.  The  conservative  inter- 
ests were  loud  in  demonstrating  the  utter  ruin 
that  was  to  overtake  river  craft,  the  occupa- 
tion of  boatmen,  and,  consequently,  the  na- 


vy, "  the  country's  right  arm  of  defence," 
by  means  of  this  groat  innovator.  Never- 
theless, the  spark  of  genius  had  kindled  the 
flame  of  invention,  and  the  public  were  be- 
coming absorbed  in  it.  Each  new  steamer  ex- 
ceeded the  previous  ones  in  build  and  style, 
and  the  machinery  underwent  as  rapid  im- 
provement. As  usual,  however,  the  public 
were  slow  to  be  convinced.  It  was  admit- 
ted, when  it  could  no  longer  be  denied,  that 
steam  would  answer  for  the  river,  but  it  was 
held  to  be  idle  to  attempt  the  Sound  naviga- 
tion in  those  new-fangled  concerns.  This 
problem  was  decided  in  the  Fulton  by  Capt. 
Bunker,  possibly  our  enterprising  friend  of 
the  sloop.  The  "Hell-gate"  passage  was, 
in  those  days,  an  object  of  terror.  An  Eng- 
lish frigate  had  been  lost  there  in  the  old 
war,  and  there  were  not  a  few  who  still  held 
the  idea  that  "  the  devil  only  could  beat 
those  English  who  had  beat  the  Dutch," 
The  East  River  rushing  up  the  Sound  at  par- 
ticular times  of  tide  pours  a  tremendous  flood 
between  Ward's  and  Long  Islands.  The 
passage  narrows  to  a  few  yards,  and  the  tide 
rushes  past  the  "hog's  back"  aiid  the  "grid- 
iron," turns  at  ri^t  angles,  and  forma  a 
foaming  whirlpool  around  the  "pot-rock," 
which,  even  with  the  surface  of  the  water, . 
is  fatal  to  any  vessel  that  touches  it. 
Through  that  "gate  of  Hell"  tho  steamer 
was  to  pass,  and  the  operation  was  described 
by  a  passenger  as  follows  :— 

"  I  remember  the  long-^itated  question, 
whether  steamboats  could  be  made  capable 
navigation,  or  so  constructed  as  to  trav- 
ur  sounds,  bays,  and  coasts  in  safety. 
This  question  was  put  to  rest  by  the  enter- 
prise and  skill  of  Capt.  Bunker.  In  the  Fulton, 
constructed,  I  am  told,  with  a  view  to  crossing 
the  Atlantic,  he  undertook  the  navigation  of 
Long  Island  Sound,  an  arm  of  the  sea  in 
which  the  most  severe  tempests  are  often 
encountered.  During  a  season  of  no  extra- 
ordinary moderation,  including  the  two  equi- 
noctial gales,  Capt.  B.  lost  but  a  single  trip. 
Another  doubt  remained  to  be  removed.  It 
was  supposed  impossible  to  pass  the  celebrat- 
ed passage  of  Hell-gate  against  the  tide,  at 
the  strength  of  the  current.  This  was  re- 
served for  Capt.  Bunker  to  remove,  and  I 
happened  to  be  on  board  at  the  time  of  the 
novel  and  interesting  experiment,  returning 
southward  from  New  Hampshire.  A  num- 
ber of  respectable  passengers  witnessed  tha 
performance.  It  was  in  the  boat  Connecti- 
cut, built  with  all  the  strength  to  be  obtained 
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and  careful  woi'ltmaiialiip.  The  machinist 
(MeQuecii)  was  aGCompauj-ing  his  engine  to 
prove  ita  powers,  with  catefol  and  ingenious 
assistante,  and  some  of  the  owners  were  on 
board  also.  The  first  attempt  to  pass  the 
point  of  greatest  pressure  of  the  contracted 
stream  was  unsuccessfiii,  and  the  boat  was 
compelled  to  retreat  into  an  eddy  and  in- 
crease her  steam.  With  renovated  power 
the  effort  was  repeated,  every  man  fixed  im- 
movable at  bis  post,  the  paaaenffera  properly 
stationed  in  diSerent  parts  of  the  boat,  the 
engineers  employing  their  utmost  diligence 
to  force  the  passage.  They  were  again  de- 
feated by  the  stippoaed  r^istl^a  stream,  and 
^ain  retreated,  raclted,  strained,  and  shiver- 
ing, from  the  contest.  After  a  short  pause 
and  fresh  preparation,  it  was  resolved  by  the 
parties  concerned  to  make  a  third  endeavor, 
and  test  the  strength  of  the  machinery  by 
the  greatest  trial  it  could  ever  be  expected 
to  bear.  After  a  severe  struggle,  in  which 
a  weaker  vessel  would  have  beeu  disjointed 
and  torn  to  pieces,  the  headstrong  current 
yielded  to  tbe  giant  power  of  steam,  and  the 
triamph  of  .art  over  natnre  was  effected,  A 
few  moments  of  greater  breathless  anxiety 
I  scarcely  ever  witnessed.  Mechanical  sci- 
ence achieved  a  victory  over  elementary 
force,  and  overcame  an  obstacle  heretofore 
deemed  in  this  manner  altogether  insur- 
mountable. The  courage  and  perseverance 
of  Capt.  B.  were  so  conspicuous  on  this 
occasion,  that  I  can  never  forget  the  impres- 
sion made  on  all  present.  We  have  since 
found  it  as  easy  to  traverse  our  sea-board, 
navigate  the  Mississippi,  and  cross  the  At- 
lantic, as  it  was  to  find  America  after  Colum- 
bus bad  broken  the  e^," 

To  those   who  now  so  frequently  mate 
that  dire  passage  without  knowing  it,  this 
animated  description  must  afford  surprise 
well  as  amusement.     It  is  su^estive,  not 
macb  of  the  temerity  of  the  "  bold  navi^ 
tors"  of  that  day,     as  of  the  feeble  nature 
of  the  boats  then  built.     The  passE^e,  to  be 
sure,  has  now  been  deprived  of  some  of  its 
"  horrors"  by  the  removal  of  the  pot-rock, 
which    has    been    broken    by  gunpowder 
blasts  to  a  depth  which  leaves  it  no  longer 
dangerous.     The  noble  steamers  of  the  pres- 
ent day  pass  through  at  all  times  of  tide, 
without  apparently  feeling  the   current,  in- 
stead of  butting  at  it  three  times  "  str^ned 
and  shivering,"      The  steamboat,  aftep  pi 
forming  this  feat,  passed  up  the  Connecticut 
^verfor  the  first  time  to  Middletown.    The 


North  River  boats  continued  to  improve, 
d  the  time  of  the  Clermont — 36  hours  ta 
Albany — was,  in  1820,  reduced  by  the  Par- 
agon to  20  hours.  In  1823,  however,  the 
time  from  New  Tort  to  Providence,  200 
niles,  was  20  hours,  and  the  stage  to  Eoston 
lompleted  the  route,  40  miles,  in  6  hours 
more,  making  26  hours.  At  that  date  steam- 
ers were  mnltiplying  on  all  the  Atlantic  rivers 
and  bays,  on  the  western  rivers  and  the  lakes. 
In  1819  the  first  steamer  crossed  the  Atlantic 
Savannah,  Ga.,  to  England.  In  18-25 
the  Chief  Justice  Marshall  reduced  the  time 
to  Albany  to  14  h.  30  m.  The  progress  in 
speed  may  be  seen  by  the  following  :  — 

SlI,  CJermont's  tiraetoAlbany,4  ms.perli.,  aclis. 
820,  Paragon,         "  "  20 

B25,  Ohiet' Justice  Marshall,  "  1430 

SiO,  Knickerboclier,  "  9  33 

860,  average  time  18  miles  per  hour,  8 

1670,         "         "     21     "      "      "  7 

With  the  opening  of  the  Brie  canal  in 
1825,  the  quantity  of  goods  going  and  com- 
ing much  increased  the  demand  for  trans- 
portation, and  baizes  in  tow  of  steamers  be- 
gan a  new  era  in  that  business.  That  goods 
could  be  cai'ded  west  on  the  canal,  and  so 
by  continuons  water-courses  on  the  lakes 
and  their  affluents,  induced  more  passengers 
by  the  same  route.  In  1841  the  improved 
method  of  propelling  by  soreW  was  introda- 
oed  by  the  patent  of  CapL  Ericsson,  The  iron 
screw  steamer  B.  P.  Stockton,  of  72  tons, 
came  from  Liverpool  under  the  comuiand  of 
Capt.  Crane,  and  became  a  tug  on  the  Rari- 
tan  canal.  Those  steamers  now  gradually 
gained  ground  in  public  fovor.  The  speed 
was  long  not  so  great  as  that  of  the  paddle 
wheels.  This  has  been  gradually  overcome 
iproved  models  and  forms  of  screw, 
until  m  the  month  of  October,  1860,  two 
propellers  of  100  feet  length  were  launched 
for  the  North  River  trade,  and  made  time 
!8  miles  per  hour,  being  the  fastest  boats 
for  their  length  afloat.  This  class  of  vessels 
may  ultimately  be  exclusively  used  in  the 
European  trade. 

The  settlers  who  had  crossed  the  moun- 
tains in  the  early  times  of  the  government 
had  located  mostly  on  the  great  streams, 
within  easy  reach  of  the  means  of  conveying 
the  surplus  to  points  of  sale.  They  were 
not  provided  with  vessels  of  a  very  expensive 
constniction ;  and  flat  boats  were  the  chief 
means  of  descending  the  streams.  These 
Vessels,  designed  only  to  go  down  stream, 
'  of  such  material  as,  after 
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having  served  tte  purpose  of  transporting 
produce,  could  be  broken  up  at  tte  place  of 
destination,  and  sold  aa  lumber.  These 
were  improved  into  keel  boats,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascending  the  streams,  and  in  either 
ease  were  propelled  by  long  poles  in  the 
hands  of  the  boatmen.  These,  standing  on 
the  gunwale  at  the  extreme  bow  of  the 
boat,  thrust  the  pole  into  the  mud,  and 
setting  the  shoulder  ag^ust  the  top,  push- 
ed tne  boat  forward  with,  the  feet  in 
waiting  toward  the  stem,  which  reached,  they 
drew  up  the  pole,  walked  back,  and  repeated 
the  movement.  In  this  laborious  mode 
travel,  all  the  merchandise  sent  from  the 
east,  via  New  Orleans,  reached  its  destina- 
tion. It  required  four  months  to  travel  thus 
from  New  Orleans  to  8t.  Louis — a  dbtance  of 
1,500  miles,  and  the  cost,  of  the  goods,  it  may 
well  be  supposed,  was  enhanced  by  the  proc- 
ess ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  produce 
sent  down  realiaed  but  little.  Thus,  between 
the  cheapness  of  the  produce  and  the  dear- 
ness  of  merchandise  received  in  exchange, 
the  settler  realized  but  little  for  his  labor. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  great  a  blessing 
was  steam  on  those  waters,  to  enable  the 
weary  men  to  stem  the  ceaseless,  downward 
flow  of  the  mighty  currents.  In  1811  that 
blessing  made  its  appearance  at  Pittsburg  in 
the  shape  of  a  steamboat,  built  by  Fulton, 
and  which  had  a  considerable  success.  The 
general  prc^ess  was,  however,  slow,  for  the 
reason,  among  others,  that,  as  in  all  such 
cases,  there  was  a  laree  capital  ini 
river  craft,  which  woiud  depreciate  in  value 
in  face  of  the  new  power,  and  there  was  not 
much  capital  to  embark  all  at  once  in  steam. 
It  was  also  the  case  that  ChancellorLiving- 
ston,  the  partner  of  Fulton,  claimed  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  lower  Mississippi  trade,  and 
put  a  restraint  for  some  years  upon  steam  in 
that  region.  So  great  a  power  could  not,  how- 
ever, but  force  its  way.  With  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Enterprise,  in  1815,  St.  Louis  was 
reached  in  26  days  from  New  Orleans,  and 
public  enthusiasm  was  aroused.  There  were, 
however,  up  to  1817,  still  but  twelve  boats 
upon  the  western  waters,  of  an  aggregate  ton- 
n^eof  2,335tons.  The  time  to  Pittsburg  was 
54  days,  of  which  36  days  was  running  time. 
These  passages  caused  much  excitement,  and 
a  bold  merchant  predicted  that  the  rate  of 
freight  between  New  Orleans  and  St.  Louis 
would  fell  to  $3,60  per  100  lbs.,  but  he  was 
regarded  as  visionary,  or  what  they  would 
now  call  in  Wall-«treet  language  a  "  bear" 


His  sanguine  nature  would 
probably  have  been  surprised  could  the  veil 
of  time  have  been  so  lifted  as  to  permit  him 
be  35  years  ahead — the  boats  of  thepres- 
day  making  money  at  40  cts.  per  100 
lbs.,  and  carrying  it  in  three  days,  instead 
of  26.  The  Monongahela  and  Ohio  Steam- 
boat Company  claimed  patronage  because 
their  new  crack  boats  could  go  nine  miles 
hour !  But  they  were  in  advance  of 
the  times;  that  speed  was  thought  to  be 
dangerous,  even  if  possible.  Those  people 
are  now,  however,  not  quite  satisfied  unless 
the  speed  is  equal  to  25  miles  in  still  water. 
The  war  had  given  a  new  impulse  to  settle- 
ments west ;  the  more  so  that  steam  now 
so  much  fecilitated  travel,  and  freights  multi- 
plied in  proportion.  Thus  i-cciprocally  the 
improved  means  of  travel  induced  more  lo- 
comotion, and  increased  traffic  more  de- 
mand for  vessels.  The  multiplying  boats 
and  more  rapid  passages  still  found  a  suffi- 
ciency of  business,  and  even  the  old  river 
craft  were  tept  in  requisition  for  tow  boats. 
Cincinnati  began  to  build  baiges  of  100  tons 
to  go  to  New  Orleans  in  tow  of  steamers ; 
and  the  Etna  made  the  passage  down  in 
fifteen  days,  reflecting  great  glory  on  the  com- 
mercial enterprise  of  that  city,  and  its  citizens 
became  elated.  A  Cincinnati  writer  of  1817 
estimates  the  territory  drained  commercially 
by  that  city  at  10,000  square  miles,  and  re- 
marks: "Supposing  this  settled  by  40,000 
families,  and  that  each  farm  would  give  two 
tons  annual  surplus  for  exportation,  there 
would  be  80,000  tons  to  send  to  NewOrleans, 
freight  for  800  boats  of  100  tons  each." 
The  writer  apoWizes  for  the  extravagance  of 
this  estimate.  Commercial  enterprise  began 
seek  new  routes.  In  1 82  3  three  keel  boats 
tow  passed  460  miles  up  the  Wabash 
er.  It  was  not  until  1826  that  the  first 
up  the  Alleghany  river.  In  the 
same  year  the  ship  Illinois  reached  St. 
Louis  from  New  York,  via  New  Orleans, 
3,000  miles,  in  twenty-nine  days  and  a  hal^ 
and  the  first  steamer  ran  up  the  Susquehanna 
to  Tioga.  The  opening  of  the  Erie  canal,  in 
1825,  caused  a  great  change  in  travel.  Thus 
the  journey  from  New  York  to  Pittsburg  was 
accomplished  by  caual,  with  only  eight  days 
staging,  and  thence  down  the  river  to  New 
Orieans.  In  1824  the  passage  up  from  New 
Orleans  to  New  York,  via  Pittsburg,  was 
made  in  24  days,  at  an  expense  of  $90. 
The  passage  from  Natchez  to  Philadelphia, 
2,000   miles,  was   equal  to    17   days.      In 
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the  same  year  a  remarkable  voyage  was  pro- 1 
jected  from  Charleston  to  Green  Bay.  It 
was  a  sloop  of  six  tons,  with  six  passengers, 
and  it  reached  Rochester  in  15  days  from 
Charleston.  .The  passage  of  a  geatleman 
from  Detroit  to  Washington  and  hack  ia  16 
days  was  regarded  as  a  miracle. 

The  remarkable  progress  of  steam  upon 
the  Mississippi  may  be  estimated  moat 
readily  by  a  table  of  the  passages  at  difFerent 
periods,  as  follows  : — 

0  days. 


1816.  Staamer  Enterprise 36 

1823,      "         average  pnaaoges..  12     - 

1826,      "         GeneralBrown, ..     9     "   12  iioui 

1860,       "         rnonifig  time 3     " 

The  time  between  New  Orleans  and  S 
Louis  was  thus  diminished  under  the  vaiio 
improyemerits  suggested  by  experience 
the  form  and  mode  of  running  steamers,  a 
boat  of  350  tons  when  fitted  out  will 
now  cost  some  |50,000,  and  will  carry  SOO 
tons  down  stream,  or  1,500  bales  of  cotton 
on  deck.  Twenty  years  ago  the  freight  of 
cotton  down  irom  Memphis  was  $2  per  bale, 
and  below  Natchez  $1  per  bale.  The  charge 
for  freight  up  from  New  Orleans  to  Natchez 
was  75  cts,  per  100  lbs.  As  the  business 
increased,  larger  boats  were  built.  Of  these 
the  Eclipse  was  the  type.  She  car- 
ried 1,200  tons,  but  w^  too  lai^e  to  pay  ; 
and  boats  are  now  constructed  of  a  leas 
dimension.  The  Mississippi  boats  are  lai^ 
flat-bottomed  boats,  drawing  from  15  to  60 
inches  of  wat«r.  The  speed  depend: 
the  cive  urn  stances  of  the  channel.  That  ^ 
the  Memphis,  recently  built  for  the  SS;, 
Louis  and  Memphis  trade,  is  18  miles  in 
still  water  per  hour.  With  light  ■  draught  and 
great  pressure,  a  speed  equal  to  34  miles  in 
still  water  has  been  attained.  The  Al- 
toona  ran  between  Alton  and  St.  Louis,  25 
miles,  in  one  hour  and  forty  five  minutes, 
and  in  one  hour  down;  average  down  and 
up,  one  hour  and  twenty -five  minutes. 
Eighteen  miles  is  said  to  be  the  time  of  the 
western  boats.  Those  rivers  flow  with  gen- 
tle currents  in  mostly  shallow  water;  and 
there  have  been  various  changes  in  the 
fashion  of  the  boats.  The  stem-wheel  boat, 
we  believe,  is  peculiar  to  those  rivers.  Instead 
of  having  two  wheels  paddling,  one  on  each 
side,  one  wheel,  20  feet  in  diameter,  is  placed 
directly  at  the  stern,  athwart  ships,  and  by 
its  revolutions  pushes  the  boat  ahead.  These 
boats  are  not  remarkable  for  their  speed,  but 


and  shallow  streams.  The 
have  their  main  decks 
within  four  or  five  feet  of  the  water,  and  the 
guards  oyerhanging  the  bow  give  them  the 
appearance  of  a  New  York  ferry-boat.  The 
paddle  wheels  are  generally  much  fui'ther  aft 
than  in  the  eastern  steamers.  .  The  after 
part  of  the  main  deck  is  devoted  to  freight. 
Above  the  main  deck  from  10  to  18  feet  ia 
the  saloon  deck,  which  extends  nearly  over 
the  whole  of  the  main  deck.  The  saloon  is 
snrronnded  with  state-rooms,  which  open 
into  it,  as  well  as  on  to  a  promenade  which 
goes  entirely  round  the  outside  of  the  boat. 
The  saloon  is  ftom  160  to  250  feet  long. 
Above-  this  deck  is  a  promenade  deck,  upon 
which  is  a  long  tier  of  state-rooms,  and  this, 
in  its  turn,  ia  aurmounted  by  another  prome- 
nade deck,  which  has  the  pilot-house  at  its 
front,  and  which  Is  usually  50  feet  from  the 
water.  But  formerly,  when  there  was  no 
restraint  upon  reckless  steam  pressure,  or 
the  esplosive  qualities  of  the  boiler,  its 
'   '  '  ■  well  as  that  of  the  decks,  was 

very  uncertain.  The  "erack  boats"  are 
now  built  from  300  to  400  feet,  with  36  to 
40  feet  beam,  eight  feet  hold,  and  draught  of 
water,  light  two  feet,  and  loaded  four  feet 
These  steamers  are  now  free  from  those 
reckless  races  which  formerly  ao  endangered 
life,  when  the  safety-valve  was  fastened 
down,  the  furnace  atuffed  with  tar  and  pitch, 
and  the  captain,  rifie  in  hand,  ready  to 
shoot  down  the  pilot  of  the  opposing  boat 
at  the  critical  moment  when  the  least  devia- 
tion in  steering  would  lose  him  the  race. 
Those  barbarous  times  have  passed  with  the 
frontier  manners  of  the  passengers.  Their 
sporting,  drinking,  gamblmg,  fighting,  have 
given  place  to  business,  temperance,  pru- 
dence, and  refinement,  while  wealth  rolls  up 
in  the  cities  as  a  result  of  the  speedy  and 
cheapened  transportation  which  tlie  steam- 
ers have  effected. 

The  increase  of  steam  tonnage  on  those 
waters,  has  been  as  follows : — 


iSJa  IS31  iseo  ]Rea 

Orleans 28,153  34,136  10,012  52,025 

St  Louis. U,725  31,834  55,615  86,135 

Cincinnati 12,035  34,109  23,136  69,311 

Pittsbul^ 10,!0t  16,943  42,414  53,163 

LouisvUle 4,618  15,181  2S,031  28,106 

Nashville 3,810  3,518  6,268 

Wheeling 3,595  1,191  11,645  30,117 

Ticksburg 938  ..           2,396 

Memphis 450  6,143  13,41,3 

Galena,  and  above.       ..  ..  5,849  25,193 


Total  tons..1S,0; 


35,560  249,039  351,611 
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It  is  a  matter  of  eonrso  that  when  the 
speed  of  these  vessels  has  increased  in  the 
manner  indicated,  their  efSciency  for  traffic 
has  progressed  in  thQ  same  ratio.  In  the 
25  days  that  were  formerly  required  to  go 
from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis,  a  steamer 
of  the  present  day  will  make  eight  passages, 
and  will  carry  more  freight.  Hence,  the 
number  of  tons  does  not  indicate  the  growth 
of  the  trade.  If  the  number  of  tons  is  three 
times  greater,  the  business  is  30  times 
larger.  The  effect  of  the  great  reduction  in 
the  freight  on  goods  may  bo  illustrated  by 
a  single  example.  Thus,  in  1816  cotton 
cloth  was  30  cts.  per  yard,  and  100  yards 
wei^jhed  25  llw.,  wliir'h  would  consequently 
be  worth  $30.  The  transportation  of  this 
at  that  time  from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis 
would  cost  $5,  or  1 7  per  cent,  of  the  cost.  The 
same  quantity  of  cloth  is  now  worth  $9,00, 
and  the  transportation  fram  New  Orleans  to 
St.  Louis  40  eta.,  or  4^  per  cent,  of  the 
cost.  These  figures  speak  of  the  greater 
money  value  realized  for  products,  aud  the 
increased  quantities  of  merchandise  pro- 
cured for  that  money  value. 

The  war  of  1812,  by  interrupting  trade  on 
the  Atlantic,  had  induced  a  large  migration 
to  the  west,  when  steam  was  opportunely 
developed  to  facilitate  trade  and  traffic  at 
the  same  time.  The  return  of  peace  found 
a  large  population  west  of  the  mountains  in 
the  mil  tide  of  prosperity,  and  in  the  Atlan- 
tic states  great  excitement  in  regacd  to 
steam,  with  multiplying  manufactures,  which 
■flonght  a  market  in  the  growing  west.  Under 
snch  circumstances  the  old  canal  projects  for 
opening  up  the  communication  were  '  ' 
in  full  force,  the  more  so  that  the  v 
nearly  destroyed  the  nsua)  water 

Instead    of  transporting  merchandise 
sloops  and  schooners   along  the  coast,  n^ 
no  longer  safe  from  the  enemy,  recourse  v 
had  to  wagons  over  roads  not  the  best 
the  world.     This  was  necessarily  very  slow 
and  costly.     The  trafiic  between  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  for  instance,  was  carried 
on  in  a  Conestoga  wagon,  drawn  by  four 
horses,  and  that  which  covered  the  distance 
of  90  miles  in   three  days  was  known   as 
"t3ie  flying   machine,"  and   the  value   of 
goods  at  either  end  of  the  round  showed 
^eat  fluctuations,  enhanced  by  the  expense. 
This  extra  expense  for  the  whole  coast  alone, 
it  was  asserted,  would  have  paid  the  whole 
eoflt  of  a  system  of  internal  navigation  from 


Maine  to  Georgia,  It  was  then  that  the 
entet^irises  to  which  the  great  minds  of  the 
Eevolutiott  had  given  birth  at  the  peace  of 
1783  began  to  be  realized,  and  two  objects 
were  sought,  viz. :  a  safe  inland  water  com- 
munication along  the  whole  Atlantic  border, 
to  operate  in  case  of  war,  and  another 
was  to  connect  the  waters  of  the  west  wilh 
the  east,  and  the  public  began  to  regard 
with  more  favor  the  project  of  uniting  the 
to  the  Hudson  river.  Mr.  Morris,  who 
had  suggested  it  at  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, wrote  an  able  report  in  its  favor  in 
1813,  when  the  war  gave  new  interest  to  it 
The  undertaking  was  formidable,  and  New 
York  applied  to  the  federal  government 
other  states  for  aid,  but  her  application 
met  with  jeers  and  ridicule.  The  result 
the  determination  of  the  state  to  under- 
take it  alone,  when  the  return  of  peace 
allowed  of  more  facility  for  its  execution ; 
accordingly,  on  the  4th  of  July,  181T,  the 
Erie  canal  was  commenced  with  great  cere- 
mony, Govevnor  De  Witt  Clinton  turning 
the  first  earth,  and  it  was  completed  Octo- 
ber, 1825.  The  event  was  celebrated  with 
the  greatest  pomp  along  the  whole  line,  and 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  canal  is  363 
miles  long,  40  feet  wide  at  top,  4  feet  deep, 
and  the  capacity  of  boats,  80  tons.  The 
consti-oction  cost  17,143,789,  or  8619,679 
per  mile.  This  immense  work  gave  the  long- 
wished-for  communication  between  the  great 
lakes  and  the  tide  waters  of  the  Atlantic.  In 
the  same  year,  viz.,  October,  1817,  a  canal 
connecting  the  waters  of  Lake  Champlain 
with  the  Erie  canal  some  miles  from  Albany 
was  commenced.  This  Erie  and  Lake  Cham- 
plain  or  Northern  canal  is  63  miles  long,  and 
was  completed  at  the  close  of  1 823,  at  a  cost 
of  $1,257,604,  or  $19,983  per  mile.  The  Erie 
canal  proved  to  he  the  most  successful  work 
of  the  kind  in  the  world,  and  within  10 
years  discharged  in  full  the  debt  created  for 
its  construction.  The  great  success  of  the 
wort  not  only  gave  an  impulse  to  canal 
building  in  other  states,  but  induced  the 
state  of  New  York  to  embark  in  new  under^ 
takings  of  the  same  nature,  which  have  not 
proved  so  successful.  These  were  what  are 
called  the  lateral  canals,  draining  the  coun- 
try on  either  dde,  into  the  grand  canal. 
The  Oswego  canal  runs  38  miles  from  Lake 
Ontario  to  the  Erie  cwial,  at  Syracuse.  It 
cost  |oS,437,  and  was  finished  in  1838, 
The  Cayuga  and  Seneca  lake  runs  33  miles 
;  from  those  lakes  to  tiie  Eiie  canal  at  Mon- 
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3  finisked  in  1829,  at  a  cost  I  excavated  on  the  level  soil,  carried  over  gaps 


of  $237,000.  The  Chemung  canal,  connect- 
ing the  Chemung  river  with  Seneca  lake, 
39  miles,  was  finished  in  1838,  at  a  ctst  of 
$816,000.  The  Crooked  Lake  canal,  8  miles, 
was  finished  in  1836,  for  $120,000.  The 
Chenango  connects  the  Susquehanna  at 
Binghamton  with  the  Erie  canal  at  Utica, 
96  miles,  and  was  finished  in  183V,  at  a 
cost  of  $2,417,000.  These  canals  never 
paid  their  espensos,  and  became  a  burden 
upon  the  revenues  of  the  Erie.  There  ate 
also  in  New  York,  the  Genesee  Valley  canal, 
108  miles;"  Black  River  and  feeder,  87  miles; 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  83  miles ;  and 
the  Oneida,  8  miles. 

The  great  success  of  the  Eric,  as  we  have 
said,  roused  the  emulation  of  other  states, 
and  during  the  five  years  succeeding  the 
opening  of  the  Erie  the  air  was  filled  with 
canal  projects,  only  to  name  which  would 
occupy  much  space.  "We  may  mention  some 
of  the  most  extraordinary,  however :  a  canal 
irora  Boston  to  Narragansett  bay ;  Long 
Island  to  Canada,  via  the  Connecticut  river ; 
Boston  to  the  Connecticut  river ;  a  canal 
over  Cape  Cod  ;  Providence  to  Worcester ; 
a  ship  canal  across  Central  America.  ITi 
projects  only  indicate  the  extraordinary 
tivity  that  the  Erie  success  had  imparted  to 
the  public  mind.  Those  which  were  evidently 
the  most  needed  for  present  and  future  com- 
merce, were  immediately  undertaken.  The 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  to  connect  the  waters 
that  the  name  designates;  the  Ohio  canal,  to 
connect  Late  Erie  with  the  Ohio  river;  the 
Earmington  canal,  in  Connecticut,  afterward 
used  for  a  railroad  site ;  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware,  to  connect  those  waters,  were  all 
ready,  and  broke  ground  July  4,  1825, 
three  months  before  the  Erie  was  finally 
completed.  These  works,  with  many  others, 
which  we  shall  take  up  in  their  order,  were 
pushed  to  completion,  under  various  diffi- 
culties, inasmuch  as.  that  they  required  a 
large  amount  of  money,  but  they  had  an 
immense  infiuence  upon  traffic,  and  called 
into  requisitionanamount  of  engineering  skill 
which  had  never  before  been  demanded  in 
the  country,  and  various  success  has  attend- 
ed the  construction.  The  object  of  a  canal 
is,  of  course,  to  float  boats  that  contain 
merchandise,  between  two  points,  in  order 
to  reduce  the  expense  of  the  transportatii 
The  canal  is  therefore  constructed  with  so 
regard  to  the  amount  of  business  that  will 
be  required  of  it.     The   channel   must  be 


id  rivers  by  embankments  that  will  1 
the  water,  and  it  must  bo  fed  by  abundant 
streams. 

The  channel  is  excavated  with  tlie  two  sides 
sloping  at  the  same  angle,  which  varies  with 
ihe  nature  of  the  soil.  The  base  of  the 
ilope  is  commonly  to  the  height  as  5  to  4. 
The  bottom  of  the  canal  is  generally  the 
breadth  of  two  boats  upon  the  deck,  in 
order  that  they  may  pass.  The  depth  of 
water  in  the  canal  should  be  at  least  one  foot 
mote  than  the  draught  of  tlie  boats.  The  tow- 
path  is  about  two  ieet  above  the  level  of  the 
water,  and  about  ten  feet  wide.  When  the 
canal  runs  through  a  sandy  soil,  or  one  that 
does  not  easily  retain  water,  the  bottom  is 
"puddled."  This  process  is  to  mix  clay 
well  with  gravel  and  put  it  on  in  successive 
layers  of  two  or  three  inches  thick.  When 
a  new  layer  is  put  on,  the  old  one  is  roughed 
up  to  make  both  adhere  well.  When  re- 
pairs are  needed,  they  are  generally  done  at 
the  time  the  water  is  let  out  for  the  winter. 
The  bed  of  the  canal  is  so  laid  as  to  give  a 
gentle  current  to  the  water.  The  levels  are 
the  distances  between  the  locks,  and  each 
level,  proceeding  downward,  has  a  less 
elevation  than  flie  preceding  one.  In  a 
hilly  country  these  locks  are  frequent,  and  in 
some  eases  are  continued  for  a  distance,  like 
steps  up  and  down  a  declivity.  Thus  the 
Erie  canal,  on  leaving  Lake  Erie  at  Lock- 
port,  descends  60  feet  to  the  Genesee  river. 
To  perform  this,  ten  double  locks  built  in 
required,  but  the  canal  has 
also  one  level  of  63  miles  without  a  lock. 
The  lock  is  a  chamber  built  of  timber  or 
masonry,  as  lai^  as  possible  for  the  size  of 
canaL  The  boats  must  not  exceed 
what  can  be  admitted  to  the  locks.  The 
fop  of  the  lock  is  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  its  bottom  is  level  with  that  of 
the  next  lower  level.  Each  end  of  the 
chamber  is  closed  by  heavy  swinging  doors, 
which  open  in  tte  middle  against  the  direc- 
tion of  the  curi-ent.  The  doors  being  a  little 
broader  than  the  lock,  they  meet  in  Uie  mid- 
dle at  an  angle,  and  tbe  weight  of  the  water 
presses  tKem  together.  When  a  boat  going 
up  the  canal  comes  to  a  lock,  it  passes  be- 
tween the  open  gates,  which  close  behind 
it.  The  water  is  then  let  in  from  the  upper 
gates,  until  the  lock  being  full,  the  boat 
floats  to  the  upper  level,  generally  about  10 
feet  rise,  but  sometimes  18  feet.  It  passes 
out,  and  another  boat  being  ready  to  go 
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down  takes  its  place,  when,  the  upper 
gates  being  oloacd,  the  water  is  let  off  below 
and  the  boat  lowers  with  it  to  the  lower 
level,  A  lock  full  of  water  ia  thus  dis- 
charged. It  follows  that  a  large  supply  of 
Water  must  be  had  to  replace  what  thus 
passes  ofEi  in  addition  to  leakage  and  evap- 
oration.  The  en^neer  of  the  Erie  eaual 
calculated  the  loaa  by  leakage,  was  100 
cubic  feet  per  minute.  For  supply,  reser- 
voivs  are  often  constructed,  Oanal  branches, 
calle4  feeders,  are  made  to  bring  water  from 
distant  sources.  Steam  power  ia  also  used 
to  raise  water  to  the  required  level  This  is 
the  case  with  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
canal;  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  being 
pumped  up  to  the  summit  level.  In  some 
cases  inclined  planes  are  substituted  for 
locks.  In  these  cases  the  boats  run  upon 
tracts,  which  are  then,  by  the  power  of 
steam,  dragged  up  the  plane  to  ■^e  higher 
level.  In  the  Morris  canal,  of  New  Jersey, 
these  have  a  slope  of  cue  in  31.  These  are 
the  general  features  of  all  the  canals,  but  the 
influence  they  have  upon  transportation  de- 

f lends,  of  course,  in  some  degree,  upon  the 
ocalities  and  the  capacities  of  the  work. 
Boats  are  commonly  towed  upon  a  canal  by 
horses.  A  single  horse  can  draw  upon  s 
good  road  a  ton  at  a  speed  of  2i  or  3 
miles  per  hour,  and  can  draw  as  easily  70 
tons  upon  a  canal  at  the  same  speed.  The 
difference  iu  coat  is  immense.  Instead  of 
24  cents  a  ton  for  one  mile  land  carriage, 
the  Erie  canal  charges  6  mills  per  ton  per 
mile,  or  oue-fortJeth  part  of  the  expense. 
The  freights  charged  are  distinct  from  the 
state  tolls.  It  is  obvious  that  where  the 
boats  are  of  greater  capacity,  allowing  of  a 
lai^er  quantity  to  be  passed  down  at  the 
same  passage,  the  cost  of  transportation 
is  much  dimiuished.  Thus,  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  canal  had  a  capacity  for  60 
ton  boats,  and  coal  was  carried  108  mi' 
for  $1.  The  enlai^ment  of  the  canal 
as  to  admit  boats  of  100  tons  reduced  1 
cost  65  cents,  but  some  of  the  boats  carry 
148  tons  at  proportionate  rates.  When  the 
routes  of  the  eauals  of  other  states  threat- 
ened to  affect  the  business  of  the  New  Tork 
canal,  the  reduction  of  the  Cost 
of  enlai^em^t  was  the  means  resorted  to 
to  retain  the  trade,  and  the  enlargement  has 
been  prosecuted  at  great  expense.  The 
principle  of  the  enlargement  was  based  Upon 
the  fact  that  as  the  canal  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  water,  the  only  Hmit  to  its 
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capacity  would  he  the  time  required  to  pass 
boats  at  the  locks.  It  was  calculated  that 
26,000  boats  can  be  locked  each  way  in  a 
season.  The  old  canal  boats  were  about 
70  tons,  hence  the  utmost  capacity  of  the 
canal  would  be  3,640,000  tons ;  but  by  the 
enlai^ement  the  boats  were  to  be  of  224 
tons  burden,  hence  the  tonnage  would  be 
11,648,000  tons,  if  the  quantity  moving 
way  was  the  same,  but  the  down 
freight  is  as  four  to  one  of  the  up,  which 
the  capacity  to  7,230,000  tons. 
Before  the  canal  was  built,  the  expense  of 

jportation   from   Buffalo  to  New  Tork 

was  llOO  per  ton !  and  the  time  20  days. 
A  ton  of  wheat  in  New  York  was  then  worth 
about  $3  3,  hence  the  transportation  was  three 
times  the  value  of  the  wheat,  six  times  the 
value  of  com,  and  twelve  times  the  value 
of  oats.  As  a  consequence,  the  wheat  of 
western  New  York  at  that  time  went  down 
the  Susquehanna  to  Baltimore  as  the  cheap- 
est and  best  market,  as  the  lumber  of  the 
head  waters  of  that  river  now  goes.  When 
the  canal  was  opened,  the  freight  down  was 
about  $14  per  ton,  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  character  of  the  freight  This  has 
gradually  been  reduced,  and  in  1850,  when 
the  railroads  for  the  first  time  were  allowed 
to  carry  freight,  it  was  $8  to  $7  from  Bnffalo 
to  Now  York.  By  the  enlargement  the 
rates  have  been  reduced  to  |1,75  per  ton 
between  Albany  and  Buffalo.  Since  the 
permission  of  railroads  to  carry  freight, 
however,  the  business  of  canals  is  more  con- 
fined to  those  heavy  freights  furnished  by 
produce  of  the  country,  lumber  par- 
ticularly. Those  coarse  and  bulky  articles 
that  are  of  low  money  value  as  compared 
with  their  weight  will  continue  to  move  up- 
canals,  but  the  lighter  and  more  costly, 
well  as  those  preyed  for  time,  will  be 
carried  exclusively  by  rails.  These  latter 
have  some  disadvantages,  however,  as  in  the 
case  of  flour,  the  motion  of  the  railroad 
causing  it  to  waste,  an  objection  not  urged 
against  canal  travel. 

The  total  length  of  the  five  great  lakes  is 
1,555  miles,  and  the  area  90,000  square 
mites,  and  they  are  estimated  to  drain  an  area 
of  335,515  square  miles.  That  vast  tract  of 
waters  was  a  waste  as  far  as  transportation 
weut  until  the  year  1797,  when  the  first 
American  schooner  was  launched.  The 
craft  increased  to  some  extent  for  the  small 
commerce  that  engaged  the  settlers  when 
there  was  no  outlet  either  to  the  Atlantic 
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or  to  the  south.  In  1816,  however,  a 
stnatner  was  built  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  in 
1819  the  Wall(-in-thc-Water,  340  tons,  was 
launched  at  Bnfialo.  The  most  of  the  trade, 
howeVer,  consisted  in  the  operations  of  the 
Indian  traders,  carrying  westward  supplies 
and  trinkets  for  the  trade,  and  returning 
with  iurs  and  peltries.  On  the  opening  of  the 
Erie  canal,  in  1825,  a  new  state  of  things 
presented  itaelf.  Western  New  York  threw 
off  its  frontier  aspect,  and  put  on  an  air  of 
ravilization,  since  it  became  a  receiver  of 
western  produce  and  exporter  of  goods.  The 
steam  tonnage  multiplied  to  transport  the 
growing  produce  of  tbe  west.  In  1833  tlie 
Superior  was  launched,  another  steamer 
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1840,  3,800,000  bushels;  and  in  1851, 
12,193,203  bushels,  which  paid  |500,000 
freight  and  chains.  The  railroads  have 
interfered  to  some  extent,  but  the 
wheat  received  across  the  lakes  was,  in  1860^ 

follows : — 

From  Ohio 2,866,216  bushels. 

"     Indiana 3,219,325         " 

"     Michigan ■. 2,n'!,970       " 

"      Illinois 13,195,195         " 

"     'Wisootiain 5,441,766         " 

"    NewTorIi 130,661        " 


Total. . 


..35,91 


The  successive  opening  of  the, Ohio  canals 
1833,  the  Illinois  canal  in  1848,  and  the 


1834,  two  in  1825,  and  three  in  1826.    One  1  Indiana  canal  in  1851,  all  added  constantly 
of  these  made  the  first  voyage  upon  Lake  totheamonntof  produce  to  he  transported, 
Michigan,.-in  1826,  on  a  pleasure  excursion,    and  since  the  lastrmeationed  date  the  rail- 
not  until  1832  that  business  called  roads  have  opened  new  regions  of  country. 


them  thither,  and  then  one  reached  Chicago, 
in  the  employ  of  the  government,  to  carry 
supplies  for  tte  Black  Hawk  war.  From 
that  time,  tonnage  has  increased  as  follows: — 

1341  1830  laso          1868 

Buffalo  Creek....  6,173  25,990  42,640      66,373 

Presquelsle 3,813  6,691  1,471            432 

Cuyahoga 1,855  6,418  22,579  1 

Sandualiy ..  360  I  18,100 

Miami 887  1,745  ..      ) 

Detroit 2,063  16,469  30,381  |   ,R,a, 

Mackinaw 1,746  617  \  *''■■''■* 

Chicago 652  8,151      10,849 

Milwaukee ..  ..  2,036      10,939 

14,381     58,711  108,243     140,861 

The  11  boats  running  in  1833,  carried  to 
and  from  Buffalo  61,486  passengers,  and 
the  feres  with  the  freight  amounted  to  $229,- 
212.  Those  were  the  yeara  of  the  great 
land  speculations,  and  crowds  of  passengers 
went  west  on  that  errand.  Three  trips  were 
made  a  year  to  the  upper  lakes.  The 
trips  to  Chicago  from  Buffalo  occup 
days  to  go  and  return.  In  1841  tlie  time 
required  for  a  flrst-elass  steamer  was  10 
days  from  Buffalo  to  Detroit  and  back. 
This  was  reduced  in  1851  to  3  days, 
and  5  for  propellers.  lu  1834  the  lake 
commerce  was  controlled  by  an  association, 
owning  18  boats.  This  association  was  kept 
up  to  1841,  when  the  number  of  boats  had 
increased  to  48.  The  opening  of  the  Ohio 
canals  had  poured  upon  the  lakes  a  large 
amount  of  produce.  The  500  miles  of  canal 
then  completed,  opened  up  the  grain  coun- 
try to  the  lakes.  In  1835,  Ohio  exported 
by  the   Jakes    543,815   bushels  of  wheat; 


id  increased  the  lake  trade.  It  is  to  be  home 
mind  that  the  size  of  the  vessels,  their 
great  speed  when  under  way,  and  the  great- 
lispatch  in  loading  and  unloading  by 
M,  not  only  for  motion,  but  for  labor  at 
dock,  enable  the  same  quantity  of  ton- 
;  to  do  ten  times  the  business  that  it 
formerly  could  do.  In  the  lake  trade  the 
sailing  vessels  and  the  large  canal  boats  still 
largely  exceed  in  tonnage  the  steamers, 
there  being  560,000  tons  of  the  former  to 
141,000  of  the  latter.  The  side  or  paddle 
wheel  steamers  have,  since  1866,  been  giving 
place  to  the  propellers,  and  the  latter  are 
now  generally  preferi'cd.  In  1843  the  first 
lake  propeller,  the  Hercules,  was  launched 
at  Cleveland,  275  tons,  the  screw  of  Erics- 
son's patent.  In  1861  the  propellers  had 
increased  to  53,  with  a  tonnage  amounting 
to  15,729.  In  1860  there  were  118,  tonnage 
66,657.  These  boats  had,  at  first,  far  less 
speed  than  the  paddles,  but  they  have  gained 
in  public  opinion,  not  only  upon  the  lakes, 
but  in  the  Atlantic  bays  and  rivers,  until  re- 
cent improvements  have  made  them  equal  to 
the  paddle-wheels  in  speed.  These  vessels 
have  already  monopolized  the  European,  as 
well  as  the  intenial  trade. 

Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Erie  canal, 
in  1826,  the  commerce  of  the  lakes  was  nec- 
essarily local,  since  there  were  no  markets 
east  or  west.  The  produce  raised  in  the  coun- 
try bordering  the  lakes  descended  the  streams 
that  ran  into  them,  and  found  interchange 
with  other  lake  ports.  The  opening  of  the 
canal  immediately  gave  an  eastern  current  to 
produce  of  all  descriptions,  and  much  had  ac- 
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cumnlated  in  antieipatioa  of  the  event,  and 
goods  returned  in  great  quantities.  In  the 
month  of  May,  1825,  837  boats,  carrying 
4,122  tons  of  goods,  left  Albany  for  Buffalo, 
paying  $22,000  tolls. 

The  lumber  from  western  New  Tort  and 
tho  lake  borders  being  now  marketable 
where  before  it  was  valueless,  a  motiye  for 
clearing  land  was  imparted,  and  the  new  canal 
received  on  its  bosom  from  all  sections  of  the 
lake  shore  the  lumber  broi^ht  by  multiply- 
ing vessels.  The  lumber  that  found  tide 
water  before  had  been  that  which  in  south- 
ern New  York  and  in  Penn^lvania  skirted 
the  natural  water-courses,  and  being  cat  and 
hauled,  was  rafted  down  to  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore.  The  New  England  streams  de- 
livered the  lumber  in  the  same  manner. 
Tho  opening  of  the  canal  brought  into  com- 
petition the  vast  and  hitherto  untouched 
resources  of  the  west,  and  the  same  remark 
a  to  all  fiu^m  produce.  The  farmers 
"     ■     '        e  undersold  at  then- 


applie 
ofNc^ 

doors,  by  produce  from  western  New  York. 
The  potatoes  that  had  been  qnick  of  sale  at 
75  cents,  were  supplanted  by  the  best  "  ch 
nangoa"at  37i  cents,  and  the  competitii 
was  felt  in  com,  flour,  and  moat  articles. 
The  effect  of  this  was  to  turn  the  attention 
of  that  hard-working  and  thrifty  race  of 
men,  the  farmers  of  New  England,  to  the 
western  country,  where  the  soil  was  so  much 
more  profitable.  At  that  date  commenced 
the  interchange  of  inhabitants,  which  has 
drawn  off  so  many  New  England  fanners, 
replacing  them  with  manufectnrers  from 
abroad.  In  order  to  show  the  extent  of  this 
operation,  we  take  from  the  census  of  1860 
the  figures  showing  the  nativities  of  the 
whole  people  of  the  United  States.  Thns 
there  were  in  the  whole  Union  10,305,903 

Eersons  who  were  bom  in  the  New  Eng- 
ind  and  middle  states.  Of  these,  7,731,- 
630  lived  in  the  states  where  they  were 
born.  The  remiunder,  2,474,272,  were  liv- 
ing mostly  west,  but  in  their  place  there 
were  living  in  the  New  England  and  midi 
states  2,030,438  persons  who  were  born 
foreign  countries.  These  latter  worked 
the  mills  and  manufactories,  while  as  many 
northern  persons  who  had  migrated  west 
were  agricnlturists  attracted  thiUier  by  the 
fertile  lands  made  available  by  the  means  of 
transpoi-tation.  ITie  lakes  were  now  con- 
nected with  tide  water,  but  tho  whole  sys- 
tem of  western  rivers  with  a  southern  course 
bad  no  northern,  connection.     The  state  of 


Ohio  deteiTuined  te  make  the  connection, 
by  means  of  a  canal  from  Portsmouth,  on 
the  Ohio,  to  Cleveland,  on  Lake  Erie.  On 
the    4th   July,    1825,    the  first  spade    was 

Eut  into  the  ground,  and  in  1833  the  first 
oat  passed  through  from  lake  to  river,  307 
miles.  The  whole  interior  of  Ohio  was  thus 
opened  to  either  the  iiorthem  or  the  south- 
market;  and  the  state  authorized  turn- 
pikes and  other  roads  to  feed  the  canal,  on 
the  borders  of  which  trade  grew  rapidly. 
There  are  several  branches  of  the  Ohio  canal; 
the  Hocking,  goes  to  Athena,  and  an- 
other te  Columbus.  The  highest  level  of 
the  Ohio  canal  is  305  feet  above  the  lake, 
199  feet  above  the  Ohio  river.  Another 
canal,  the  Miami,  was  also  commenced  in 
1825  to  connect  Cincinnati  with  Lake  Erie. 
In  1829  it  had  been  opened  to  Dayton,  85 
lies,  but  it  was  not  completed  until  1843, 
when  it  connected,  130  miles,  with  the 
Wabash  canal,  which  Joins  Lake  Erie  at 
Toledo,  making  216  miles  from  Cinciimati 
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Subsequent  additions  and  slackwater  im- 
provements have  matle  the  wliole  number  of 
miles  of  canal  996,  and  the  cost  over  20  mill- 
ion dollars.  By  these  canals  and  others  in  In- 
diana, Illinois,  and  Eeutncky,  the  states  east 


ment  of  thes 

600  tons  will  greatly  facilitate  comuiei-ee. 

The  state  of  Pennsylvania  Best  under- 
took the  great  wort  of  forming  a  connec- 
tion between  the  Delaware  and  the  Ohio. 
The  project  which  had  been  formed  at  the 
close  of  the  last  eentuty  was  now  resumed ; 
and  in  1826  a  law  was  passed  to  construct 
the  work  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  and, 
July  4th,  1826,  the  first  earth  was  turned  at 
Harrisbui^,  and  in  1834  it  was  opened  for 
use.  The  line  consisted  of  a  railroad,  83 
miles,  from  Philadelphia  to  Columbia, ,  cost 
$3,330,127  ;  a  canal  from  Columbia,  172 
miles,  te  Hollidayaburg,  cost  $4,594,146; 
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a  portage  railroad  across  the  mountain 
from~  HoUidayaburg  to  Johnstown,  36  miles, 
cost  $1,634,36? ;  and  a  canal  from  Johns- 
town to  Pittsburg,  105  miles,  cost  $2,823,- 
192 — maMng  395  miles,  at  a  cost  of  $12,- 
381,622.  Thus  the  Ohio  at  Pittsbai^  was  now 
connected  with  Philadelphia,  by  a  route  much 
less  than  from  Buffalo  to  New  York.  There 
were  seven  branch  canals  made  to  feed  this. 
The  aggregate  length  was  314  miles,  and 
the  cost  $6,471,994.  Every  part  of  the 
state  was  now  more  or  less  in  communica- 
tion with  tho  great  outlets  east  and  west. 
There  were,  besides,  three  private  canals, 
viz. :  the  Schuylkill,  108  miles;  the  Lehigh, 
85  miles ;  and  the  Union,  82  miles,  whieh 
connected  the  great  coal  fields  with  tide 
water. 

We  bave  shown  that  Washington  pre- 
sided, at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  at  a 
meeting  for  the  improvement  of  the  Poto- 
mac The  ideas  then  au^ested  ripened 
into  a  project  for  a  canal.  iTie  cession  of  e 
portion  of  Maryland  and  of  Virginia  to  fof  m 
the  District  of  Columbia  as  a  seat  of  gov- 
ernment led  to  the  national  desire  to  connect 
it  with  the  west     This  was  done, 


have  seen,  by  the  National  or  Cumberland 
road  to  Wheeling.  Bat  in  1820  the  canal 
from  Georgetown  to  Pittsburg  was  project 
CoBgress  voting  $1,000,000.  Washington 
City  issued  bonds  for  a  like  sum.  George- 
town and  Alexandria  each  subsci'ibed 
$250,000,  Maryland  $500,000,  and  Vir^nia 
$250,000,  and  6,084  shares  of  $100  each 
were  taken  by  individuals,  making  altogether 
$3,854,400.  As  the  work  was  to  run  through 
four  teiTitories,  it  required  a  charter  from  Con- 
gress, Mainland,  Vii^nia,  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  July  4th  (Fourth  of  July  is  a  great 
day  for  canab),  1828,  John  Q.  Adams  and 
Charles  Carroll  turned  the  firat  earth. 
In  1834,  104  miles  had  been  completed. 
The  work  was  finally  carried  191  miles 
to  Cumberland  in  1840,  at  an  expense  of 
some  $1 6,000,000,  It  will  not  probably  be 
carried  further,  never  having  answered  ex- 
pectations, although  of  late  it  has  bad  busi~ 
ness  from  the  Cumberland  coal  regions. 

Thus  of  the  three  great  projects  for  con- 
necting the  eastern  and  western  wat«rs,  only 
two  were  carried  out.     But,  following  the 
example  of  Ohio,  both  Indiana  and  lllii 
determined   to   make   a   connection   aci 
their  respective  states,  between  the  rivers 
the  south  and  tho  lakes  on  the  north.    But 
they  were  some  years  later  than  Ohio,  since 
12 


they  were  younger  and  weaker  s 
under  the  spur  of  the  \ 
fever,  Indiana  enacted  a  bill  autliorizmg 
of  internal  improvements.  This 
embraced  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  to  run 
from  Evansville  on  the  Ohio  to  the  Ohio 
state  line,  where  it  was  to  follow  down  the 
valley  of  the  Maumee,  taking  up  the  Miami 
canal  in  its  course,  and  entering  the  Erie 
Lake  at  Toledo.  Second,  the  White  Water 
canal,  to  connect  the  National  or  Cumberland 
'oad  at  Cambridge,  \vith  Lavrroneeburg  on 
the  Ohio,  76  miles.  Third,  the  White 
Kiver  canal,  to  connect  Indianapolis  with 
Evansville  on  the  Ohio,  190  miles,  and  to 
prolong  it  from  Indianapolis  to  Peru  on  the 
Wabasn  canal  There  were  also  to  be  some 
Macadam  roads  and  turnpikes.  These  works 
were  to  cost  810,000,000.  The  Wabash  canal 
was  begun  in  1835,  and  in  1840,  90  miles 
were  finished.  The  great  revulsion  then 
brought  all  to  a  sjand,  and  some  ton  years 
elapsed  before  the  work  was  completed 
through  the  aid  of  a  loan  obtained  on  pledge 
of  lands  granted  by  Congress  in  aid  of  this 
work. 

The  state  of  Illinois  undertook  a  far  more 
extensive  system  of  public  improvements. 
As  early  as  1810  a  project  was  put  forward, 
under  the  excitement  of  Fulton's  great  suc- 
9,  to  connect  New  Orleans  with  Buffalo 
32   days  by  steam,  by  way  of  Chic^o. 
The  waters  of  the   Illinois  and   the  lakes 
ere  in  high  floods  nearly  blended.  In  1823 
board  of  commissioners  was  appointed  to 
report  on  the  route  and  the  cost.     A  grant 
of  land  was  obtained  from  Congress  in  1829 
This  was  every  alternate  section  of 
land,  10  miles  on  each  side  of  the  canal,  in 
its  whole  length.     Not  until  1835  was  an 
act  passed  to  authoiize  the  canal,  in  common 
with  many  other  works,  railroads  or  others, 
in  a  genera!  system  of  internal  improvements, 
whidi  were  to  cost  $12,000,000,  and  there 
had  been  sold  of  the  lands  granted  by  Con- 
fess $1,396,911. 

The  canal  was  to  connect  Chicago,  at  the 
foot  of  Lake  Michigan,  with  the  Illinois' river, 
102  miles.  It  was  prosecuted  with  more  or 
lem  vigor  until  the  finances  and  credit  of  the 
state  were  ruined  by  the  revulsion  of  1837— 9. 
The  work  then  lay  unfinished  until  in  1843, 
by  means  of  a  pledge  of  the  unsold  lands  of 
the  canal,  a  sum  of  $1,600,000  was  borrowed, 
and  the  work  completed  in  1852.  The  sales 
of  the  land  sufficed  to  pay  off  the  new  loaa 
and  some  of  the  aiTears, 
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TRAVEL    S 


We  have  tlins  sketched  the  great  main  j  tions,  and  may  state  their  original  cost  e 
canal  avenues  that  connect  important  sec- 1  follows :  — 

Erie  canal Hudson  river  to  lakes. . 


wmh,   No.  of 


Ohio 
Miami 
Indiana 
Illinais 


inal .  .Delawrih 
"    ..Ohio 


d  Ohio. 


![  and  Lake  Erie,. 


..307 
..178 


..Lake  Michigan  with  Illini 


3,750,000 
7,101,000 
8,G54,337 


300 
152 
103 


Total 1,734      $43,726,773 


The  financial  results  of  the  New  York 

canals  may  be  thns  stated  in  the  t^gregate 
of  receipts  and  revenues  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  works  to  Sept  30,  1859  — 

Eecolpto  Einenditnrea, 

Or  »e  tons  $0MB,"3T     Construititm        S&51M8I4 


Total         »14fl^  IS 


Total         «146,SS8  m 

NitwithstanfiiDg  mateiial  and 
reduction  of  t(  11a  on  the^e  canals,  their 
enufs  have  steadily  increased  amounting  in 
18b9,  to  $4,161,280.10.  With  the  contem- 
plated enlai^ement  and  the  nse  of  steam  to 
propel  and  tug  the  canal  boats,  a  new 
powerful  impulse  will  be  given  to  the  trans- 
portation of  heavy  and  balky  goods  to  and 
from  the  West.  By  their  construction  a  vast 
capital  was  added  to  the  national  wealth,  and 
a  great  value  bestowed  upon  land  not  before 
very  marketable.  While  this  has  been  done 
by  state  means,  a  great  number  of  other 
canals  have  been  erected,  jointly  by  publii 
■aid  and  private  entevpiise.  The  most  impor 
tant  of  these  was  the  Delaware  and  Raritan 
canal,  connecting  those  two  rivers.  The  work 
was  completed  in  1827,  shortening  the  dis- 
tance 16  miles  between  Philadelphia  and  Hew 
York,  and  packet  propellers  run  regularly 
through  it  between  the  two  cities.  It  is  also 
the  main  source  of  supply  of  coal  for  New 
York.    The  state  of  Virginia  early  embarked 


in  improvements,  particularly  in  the  James 
iver,  which  is  navigable  to  Kichmond  for 
■cssels  of  120  tons,  the  tide  reaching  there; 
bbove  Richmond  a  series  of  short  canals  in- 
ended  to  connect  the  river  with  the  Kan- 
awha, where  it  is  navigable  70  miles  from  its 
mouti  on  the  Ohio.  This  project  was  un- 
dertaken by  the  James  River  and  Kanawha 
Company,  and  was  completed  in  the  form 
of  a  canal,  147  miles,  at  a  cost  of  $5,020,050. 
There  are  many  other  works  of  public  utility 
in  Vii^nia,  under  the  control  of  a  board  of 
public  works,  chartered  in  1816,  There  are 
a  number  of  other  canals  in  several  states,  as 
the  Elacitstone,  of  Massachusetts;  the  Ogee- 
chee,  of  South  Carolina,  connecting  Chai'les- 
ton  with  the  Santco,  cost  $650,667,  and 
many  other  improvements  in  a  number  of 
states.  The  Morris  and  Essex  canal,  of  New 
Jersey,  101  miles,  was  completed  in  1831. 
It  had  banking  powers  connected  with  It, 
and  of  all  the  public  works  in  the  country 
was  the  basis  of  the  most  stupendous  stoak 
speculation.  Its  liabilities  were  at  one  time 
near  $10,000,000,  and  it  was  sold  out  in 
1845  for  a  sum  less  than  $3,000,000;  its 
business  is  at  present  prosperous.  It  is  one 
of  the  works  that  were  erected  to  develop 
the  great  coal  business  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
discovery  of  that  important  mineral  takes 
date  about  the  year  1 820,  and  the  canals  that 
were  built  to  bring  the  coal  down  may  be 
enumerated  as  follows  : — 


Mil^ 

LeliLg!!  canal 

85 

4,455,099 
897  160 

4,500,000 

MOTriscauai 

Total  canals, 

$31,054,884 

The  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money  I  struction  promoted  a  local  demand  for  prod- 
along  the  routes  of  these  works  for  their  con- 1  uce,  and    aided    in  the   settlement   of  the 
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country  through  which  thej  ran,  and  from  sold  in  JJewbem,  North,  Carolina,  for  $5.50 
the  improvement  of  which  their  future  per  barrel.  This  flour  was  transported  from 
freightings  were  to  be  derived,  and  there  the  lake  to  Albany,  through  the  Grand 
is  little  matter  of  surprise  that  the  first  canal ;  thence  down  the  North  River  to  New 
years  of  theii'  operation  should  be  of  large  York ;  and  thence,  by  sea,  to  Newborn.  "Hie 
promise.  The  cost  of  transporting  a  ton  of  cost  of  transportation  from  tho  lakes  to  New- 
merchandise  from  Buffalo  to  Albany,  which  bern  was  loss  than  $1.60  per  baiycl,  while 
had  been  $100,  and  the  time  twenty  days,  that  between  Raleigh  and  Ncwbem  (not  moro 
was  at  once  reduced  to  $20,  and  the  time  to  than  120  miles)  is  generally  two  doUais." 
eight  days.  While  yet  they  were  being  con-'  In  1826.  "The  following,  from  the  PitU- 
■Btructed,  however,  a  now  agent  of  transpor-  hurg  Gazette,  shows  the  importance  of  canals, 
tation  had  risen,  which  was  to  overshadow !  Mr.  Foster  Las  published  in  the  Greenshurijh 
their  importance,  and  reduce  tliem  to  a  Gazette  a  statement  fnmishcd  him  by  a 
second  rank.  The  rejoicing  for  the  com-  merchant  of  Meadville,  showing  the  amount 
pleUon  of  the  Erie  had  hardly  died  away,  be- '  which  the  merchant  paid  for  the  transpor- 
lote  the  locomotive  hegan  to  throw  its  tation  of  his  goods  this  fall  from  Philadelphia, 
shadow  on  the  future.  The  "  astonishing  \  by  viai/  of  New  York,  the  canal,  and  Erie, 
speed"  of  steamboats  and  sti^s  was  about '  to  the  town  of  Meadville.  The  whole  cost 
to  dwindle  into  an  intolerable  tedium.  The  per  hundred  pounds  was  $1.20^1  We  are 
capacities  of  railroads  had  b^un  to  be  dis-  now  puying  three  doHarx  per  havdnd  for 
cussed,  and  the  discussion  rapidly  elicited  carriage  in  wagons  from  Pkihdelphia  to  this 
action,  which  did  not  cease  to  extend  itself,  dtff !" 

until  IJie  whole  country  has  become  covered  I  These  extracts  afford — in  contrasting  not 
with  r^ls.  "When  railmads "began  to  he  con-  only  the  routes,  but  the  prices,  with  those 
structed,  however,  both  vehicles,  sailing  before  their  use  and  those  which  now  esist — 
vessels,  and  steamers  had  made  considerable  much  room  for  reflection.  It  may  be  re- 
progress  in  speed,  and  the  connections  of  marked  that  the  Caroline,  burnt  in  the  em- 
travel  had  come  to  be  made  with  more  ploy  of  the  Canada  rebels  in  1839,  at  Schlos- 
regard  to  dispatch.  It  is  amusing  to  look  ser,  and  sent  over  the  falls  of  Niagara,  was 
back  at  some  of  the  accounts  of  the  wonders  built  in  South  Carolina,  and  had  pa^ed  up 
of  the  ctmals  after  the  opening.  Thus,  in  the  canals  to  her  destination. 
1823  it  is  stated— 

"  Canals  1  A  sloop,  called  the  Gleaner,  has 
arrived  at  New  York  from  St.  Albans,  in  the 
state  of  Vermont,  with  a  cargo  consisting  of 
1,200  bushels  of  wheat  and  otiier  articles.  She 
will  carry  sixty  tons  of  merchandise,  and  does 
not  appear  to  have  had  any  difficulty  in 
pEBsing  through  the  northern  canal.  It  is  The  excitement  in  relation  to  canals  and 
supposed  that  she  will  safely  navigate  the  steamboats  was  yet  at  its  zenith,  when  tha 
Hudson,  and  she  is  designed  as  a  repnlar  |  air  began  to  be  filled  with  mmors  of  tlia 
faekei  between  St,  Albans  and  the  city  of  new  application  of  steam  to  land  carriages 
New  York.  Look  at  th '  map!  An  uninter-  and  to  railroads.  There  were  many  inven- 
rupted  sloop  navigation,  from  one  place  to  tions  and  patents  at  home  and  abroad  in  re- 
the  other !  lation  to  carriages  propelled  upon  common 

"When  the  Green  Mountain  vessel -arrived  roads  by  steam,  but  these  seem  never  to  have 
at  New  York,  the  veteran  artillery  were  order-  attained  much  success,  although  attempts  to 
ed  out,  and  she  was  sainted  from  the  battery."  perfect  them  .are  still  made  with  great  perse- 
In  1824.  "  ISTEBHAL  Improvbmeht.  It ,  verance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  use  cC  r^l- 
is  stated  in  one  of  the  New  York  papers  roads  from  small  beginnings  has  reached  a 
that  abarrel  of  flour  can  betransportedfroro  |magnjtude  which  overshadows  the  wildest 
Albany  to  New  York,  a  distance  of  150  imaginings  of  the  most  sanguine.  In  1825 
miles,  for  12^  cents,  and  that  one  individna! '  descriptions  came  across  the  water  of  the 
offers  to  do  it  for  seven  cents."  |  great  success   of  the  Darlington   railroad. 

In  1825.  "MAncii  or  Ikwilbct  v£th  .which  was  opened  to  supply  London  with 
PoWEB, — It  is  no  fairy  tale,  that  flour,  man- '  coal,  and  which  'had  passenger  cars  moved 
■ufactured  on.jMke.Hne,ii^  been  profitably  by  steam  at  the  rate  of  seven  miles  per  hour. 
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The  moat  animated  controversy  sprang  up  in 
relation  to  the  possibility  of  such  roads  in 
England,  and  was  shared  in  to  some  extent 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic'    With  tlie  nat- 
ional enei^y  of  charactet,  the  idea  had  no 
aooner  hecome   disseminated   than   it  was 
acted  upon.     The  construction  of  railroads 
in  America  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  emu- 
lation excited  hj  the  aucceaa  of  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  railway.     This  appears  not 
to  haive  been  the  case,  however,  since  some 
of  the  most  important  works  in  this  country 
were  projected  and  commenced  before  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  road  was  built. 
The  act  of  Parliament  for  the  constmction 
of  that  road  was  passed  in  1838,  and  the  road 
itself  was  finished  aud  opened  in  September, 
1830,  31  miles  long  ;  but  the  Massachusetts 
Quincy  road,  three  miles  from  Quincy  to  Ne- 
ponset,  was   opened  in  1837,  and  a  great 
celebration  was  held  in  consequence.     The 
celebrated  Maueh  Chunt  railroad  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  begun  in  1826,  and  finished  in 
the  following  year.    On  that  road  the  horses 
which  draw  up  the  empty  coal  wagons 
sent  down  on  the  cars  which  descend  by 
their   own  graidty.     This   contrivance  was 
borro\Fed  by  the  Maucb  Chunk  road  from 
the  Darlington  road,  similarly  situated,  in 
England.      It  is  to  be  remarked  that  both 
the  Quincy  and  the  Mauoh  Chunk  roads  were 
horse  roads ;  the  locomotive  was  not  at  first 
introduced.     In  1828,  twelve  miles   of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  were  completed, 
two  years  before  the  Manchester  road  was 
opened.     In  the  same  year,  1828,  the  South 
Carolina  road,  from  Charleston  to  Hambui^, 
was  surveyed,  and  in  Massachusetts  the  city 
of  Boston  voted  the  construction  of  a  road 
from  that  city  to  the  Hudson  at  Albany, 
The   first  portion  of  that  road,  however, 
Boston  to   Worcester,  44  miles,  was  not 
opened  until  1835,     The  second  road  finish- 
ed in  the  United  States  was  the  Richmond, 
Vs.,  road,  thirteen  miles  to  Chesterfield,  in 
1831,  and  in  the  same  year  that  running 
from  New  Orleans,  five  miles  to  Lake  Pont 
chartrajn,  was  opened.       Thus 
well  adopted  in  public  opinion  here  before 
the  great  success  of  the  Manchester  road 
was  Known,  but  which  gave  an  undoubted 
impulse  to  the  fever.  During  the  excitement 
in   relation  to    "rail"   roads,  a  writer  in  a 
Providence  paper  thus  satirized  the  condition 
of  the  Connecticut  roads.     He  claimed  the 
invention  of  the  cheapest  "  rail"  roads, 
proved  it  thus:    "Only 


alone  costs  $3,000,  which  sum  the  whole  of 
our  apparatus  does  not  much  exceed,  as 
figuves  will  prove;  for  700  good  chestnut 
rails  at  $3,  amounts  to  only  |31,  and  it 
ought  to  he  remembered  that  this  is  all  the 
expense  we  are  at,  and  the  inference  is  con- 
clusive in  our  favor.  We  place  our  rails 
fifty  to  the  mile  by  the  Mde  of  the  road,  to 
niy  out  the  wheels  when  thoy  get  stuck,  and 
hoist  behind  when  wanted."  The  public 
however,  no  longer  to  be  satisfied 
with  this  kind  of  "rail"  road.  They  em- 
barked in  the  new  enterprise  with  such 
Tigor,  that  in  1836  two  hundred  companies 
had  been  oiwanized,  and  !,003J- miles  were 
opened  in  eleven  states.  ITiese  were  highly 
speculative  years,  however,  and  the  revulsion 
brought  matters  to  a  stand. 

It  was  at  once  apparent  to  the  commercial 
mind  that  if  railroads  would  perform  what 
promised  for  them,  geographical  position 
no  longer  important  to  a  city.  In  other 
words,  that  railroads  would  bring  Boston 
into  as  intimate  connection  with  every  part 
interior  as  New  York  could  be.  The 
lai^e  water  communication  that  enabled  New 
York  by  means  of  steamboats  to  concentrate 
trade  from  all  quarters,  could  not  now  com- 
pete with  the  rtuls  that  would  confer  as 
great  advantages  upon  Boston.  Indeed,  Bos- 
ton had  now  availed  herself  of  steam  power. 
Up  to  1838  she  owned  no  steamers.  The 
Benjamin  Franklin,  built  in  that  year,  was 
the  first,  and  her  steam  tonnage  is  now 
but  9,998  tons.  When  she  bought  her  first 
steamboat,  however,  she  was  laying  out  those 
railroad  connections  that  she  has  since  push- 
ed so  vigorously,  and  they  have  paid  an 
enormous  interest,  if  not  directly  to  the 
builders,  at  least  to  the  general  interests  of 
city, 

t  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  national 
government  expended,  as  we  have  seen, 
wgely  in  the  construction  of  highways,  the 
clearing  out  of  rivers,  and  the  improvement 
of  harbors,  The  people  have  by  individual 
taxes  mostly  constructed  the  earth  roads  of 
this  country.  The  canals  have,  however, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  been  state  works, 
built  by  the  proceeds  of  state  loans,  with  the 
aid  of  lands  donated  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. These  lands  wore  made  marketable 
and  valuable  by  the  action  of  the  canals  in 
aid  of  which  they  were  granted.  The  rail- 
roads of  the  country  have  been,  as  a  whole, 
built  on  a  different  plan,  viz.,  by  corporations, 
or  chartered  companies  of  individuals.    These 
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associations  have  not,  iowever,  ttemaelvea 
subscribed  the  whole  of  the  money,  probably 
not  more  than  hal^  but  they  have  found  it  to 
their  interest  to  borrow  the  money  on  mort- 


direct  profit  from  the  investment,  a?  to  cause 
the  construction  of  a  highway,  which  should 
by  its  operation  increase  business,  enhance 
the  valae  of  property,  and  swell  the  floating 
capital  of  the  country  by  making  available  con- 
Hderabie  productions  of  industry,  which  before 
were  not  marketable,  since  the  influence  of  a 
raih-oad  in  a  new  district  is  perhaps,  if  not 
to  create,  at  least  to  bring  into  the  general 
stock  more  capital  than  la  absorbed  in  its 
construction. 

Thus  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  a  thou- 
sand millions  of  doUai's  have  been  spent  in  the 
constraction  of  roads,  and  yet  capital  is 
portipnally  more  abundant  now  than  b( 
this  vast  expenditure,  and  land  has,  in  railroad 
localities,  increased  by  a  money  value  greatf 
than  the  cost  of  the  roads  !  We  have  seen 
that  before  the  operation  of  canals,  land 
transportation  was,  and  is  now  remote  from 
these  works,  one  cent  per  mile  per  hundred. 
If  a  barrel  of  flour  is  then  worth  in'  market 
five  dollars,  a  transportation  of  300  miles 
would  coat  more  thiui  its  whole  value  ;  but 
by  rail  it  may  bo  carried  from  Cincinnati  to 
New  York  for  one  dollar.  Thus  railroads 
give  circulation  to  all  the  surplus  capital  that 
is  created  by  labor  within  their  circlij.  It  is 
on  this  priufiplc  that  may  be  explained  the 
immense  prosperity  that  has  boon  seen  to  atr 
tend  the  enormous  expenditure  for  rtdlroads, 
particularly  during  the  last  tun  years. 

The  construction  of  the  Massachusetts 
"Weatom  railway,  from  Boston  to  the  Hudson 
river,  was  one  of  the  most  important  and  fi- 
nancially successful  of  all  the  railroads  of  the 
country.  New  York  had  constructed  her 
great  cana!,  as  it  were  making  Albany  basin 
a  part  of  Lake  Erie.  Boston  now  grasped 
the  idea  of  a  railroad  that  should  make  Al- 
bany basin  with  its  affluents  a  part  of  Boston 
harbor.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  when  that  road  was  undertaken,  railroad 
buildipg  was  a  new  art ;  tlie  mode  of  laying 
the  track,  the  form,  and  even  the  model 
of  rails  were  problems.  The  form  of  wheels 
to  rnn  on  the  rwls,  the  mode  of  setting  the 
car  on  the  wheels,  were  all  unknown  com- 
pared with  the  knowledge  on  the  subject 
which,  the  construction  of  30,000  miles  of 
roads  in  this  country  has  sjuce  accumulated. 
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The  state  of  knowledge  at  thaftimemaybe 
n  in  the  following  extract  from  •'  Wood 
Railroads"  in  1825  : — 
'Nothing  can  do  more  harm  to  the  adop- 
tion of  TMlroads  than  the  promulgation  of 
such  nonsense  as  that  we  shall  see  locoiqotive 
engines  travelling  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles 
per  hoar." 

Such  was  engineering  knowledge  at  the 
time  Boston  voted  to  build  a  connection  200 
miles  to  Albany.  Since  that  day  much  has 
been  learned  in  relation  to  the  characteristics 
of  roads. 

The  great  advantage  of  rmlroads  is  that  they 
practically  diminish  distances  between  places 
in  proportion  to  the  speed  attained.  The 
rapidity  of  motion  and  power  of  traction  de- 
pend upon  the  diminution  of  friction.  This 
was  sought  in  common  roads.  Macadam  roads, 
and  canals,  but  has  approached  perfection  in 
railroads.  The  essential  atti'ibutes  are  two 
smooth  surfaces  for  wheels  to  run  on. 
These  being  made  of  iron,  are  made  as  naiTow 
as  possible  to  lessen  the  cost ;  and  to  keep 
the  wheels  upon  the  rails,  flanges  are  placed 
upon  the  inner  rim  of  the  wheel.  The  form 
of  the  iron  rails  has  undei^one  many  changes,, 
as  experience  suggested  improvements. 
The  mode  of  laying  these  has  also  vaiied. 
The  building  of  a  railroad  includes  "  the  road 
bed,"  somewhat  like  a  common  road,  and 
the  superstructure,  which  embraces  rails,  sup- 
ports, ties,  etc.  The  main  operations  in  the 
construction  of  the  road  bed  consist  in  the 
excavations,  tunnels,  embankments,  ballast- 
ig,  bridges,  and  viaducts," 
Those  operations  aie  required  to  give  the 
necessary  levelness  and  stiaightness  to  roads, 
both  of  which  aie  requisite,  not  only  as  ele- 
ments of  speed,  but  of  econimy..  The 
straightest  road  is  the  shoi'test,  but  when 
the  road  is  done  the  expense  of  keeping  up 
the  earth-work  is  neailj  nothmg,  vinile,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  annual  expense  requiied 
to  keep  up  the  penshable  superstructure  is 
very  great  and  proportionate  to  the  length 
of  the  road.  Hence  true  economy  requires 
a  greater  outlay  to  male  the  road  stiai^ht, 
in  order  to  avoid  permanent  cause  of  e\ 
pense.  Common  roads  may  be  lengthened 
to  advantage,  in  order  to  avoid  an  aacLiit 
In  railroads  this  is  avoided  by  tunnels 
through  the  obstacle  when  it  is  too  lii^h  ta 
excavate  at  what  it  would  Cost  to  tunnel 
This  is  not,  however,  tho  only  reason  for 
straightening,  since  the  frequency  of  curves 
greatly  increases  the    danger   of  railroads, 
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When  a  car  in  motion  enters  upon  a  curve, 
it  has  a  tendency  to  continue  its  straight 
course,  and  this  is  overcome  by  the  resist- 
ance of  the  flanges  of  the  wheel  gainst  the 
rail,  and  by  the  firmness  of  the  out«r  tmI. 
Tliis  resistance  is  always  felt  in  the  rocting 
motion  of  the  cars,  and  is  increased  by  the 
shortness  of  the  curve.  A  ^nai  of  wheels  is 
fastened  to  an  axle  and  turns  with  it,  the 
outer  wheel  moving  on  a  curve  much  faster 
than  the  inner  one,  wMeb  would  slide,  under 
such  circumstances,  if  both  were  of  the  same 
diameter,  sufHciently  to  make  up  the  differ- 
ence. This  is  obviat«d  by  making  the 
wheels  conical  or  Df  i  lirger  diameter  next 
to  the  flange  than  on  the  outside.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  IS  that  thL  wheels  having  some 
play  between  the  rails  the  outer  wheel, 
forced  against  the  rail  lans  on  a  larger  di- 
ameter than  the  innei  one,  thus  compensat- 
ing the  ipeed  Furthei,  to  overc 
centrifugal  force,  the  outer  rail  is  mad«i 
higher  li.an  the  inner  one,  so  that  tJ 
of  the  car  gives  it  a  tendency  to  slide  toward 
the  inner  one  in  opposition  to  the  centrif- 
ugal force.  The  excavations  in  loose  earth 
require  to  be  supported  at  the  sides  by  re- 
taining walls,  and  to  be  drained  by  ditches  and 
CJOss  drmns.  In  making  a  tunnel  the  centre  of 
the  road  is  set  with  great  accuracy  on  the  sur- 
taxe  of  the  ground  by  an  instrument,  and  shafts 
are  sunk  at  proper  levels  along  this  line.  The 
excavations  are  then  mado  by  "  drifts"  from 
abaft  to  shaft,  and  to  the  open  ends  of  the 
tunnel.  The  material  excavated  is  raised 
through  the  shafts,  which  serve  for  ventila- 
tion when  the  tunnel  is  finished.  The  em- 
bankments require  great  care  to  insure  their 
solidity.  When  the  materials  for  fiUmg  are 
at  hand;  they  are  usually  made  at  their  full 
height  at  one  end,  and  then  temporary  rails 
permit  the  approach  of  wagons  to  be  emptied 
over  the  heiad  of  the  embankment.  The 
progress  of  the  work  depends  upon  the 
speed  with  which  these  succeed  each  other. 
When  the  track  passes  through  a  country 
like  a  wooded  swamp,  where  the  materials 
for  filUng  are  not  at  hand,  resort  is  had  to 
trusses.  Piles  of  a  diameter  of  15  inches  are 
dtiven,  so  as  to  form  lines  of  the  width  of 
the  TMlroad ;  transverse  ties  are  festened 
across  the  tops,  and,  with  proper  snpports, 
longitudinal  timbers  are  laid  across  the  piles 
to  carry  the  rails.  The  tops  of  embank- 
ments and  the  bottoms  of  excavations  are 
made  about  two  feet  below  the  intended  oi 
"  formation  level"  of  the  road,  and  have  there 
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surface   like   an    ordinary    road- 

This  space  of  two  feet  is  filled  up  with  por- 

material,   broken    atones,   gravel,   etc. 

This  is  called  "  ballast,"  and  through  it  the 

ins  pass  freely,  and  the  frosts  of  winter  do 

)t  so  much  affect  it.     On  this  "  ballast"  the 

ecpera  are  iatd..    Many  roads  are  not  prop- 

■ly   ballasted,   and    are,  therefore,   unsafe. 

Bridges  are  difficult  of  construction,  and  have 

sometimes  been  made  of  iron.     This  was  the 

ith  the  Erie  railroad,  when  an  accident 

occurred,    because   the  iron,  resting  npon 

stone  piers,  contracted  by  the  cold  so  as  to 

drop  off  its  support. 

When  the  road  bed  is  complete,  the  su- 
perstructure is  pnt  on.  This  is  now  done  by 
cross  sleepers.  The  best  of  these  are  second- 
growth  chestnut,  '7  feet  long,  and  8  by  13 
inches.  These  are  laid  upon  the  ballast. 
The  iron  rails  are  laid  upon  these,  but  in 
some  cases  longitudinal  timbers  are  first  laid 
down,  and  upon  these  the  iron  rails  are  laid. 
The  iron  rails  have  undergone  many  im- 
provements. At  first,  a  simple  flat  iron  rail 
was  spiked  down  to  these  timbers.  These 
rails  would  often  get  loose,  and  the  end  ris- 
ing form  a  "  snake  head,"  and  the  wheel 
catching  under,  throw  it  up  with  gi'eat  force 
and  danger  to  passengers.  These  roads  were 
ridiculed  as  "  hoops  tacked  to  a  lath."  Va- 
rious forms  and  weights  of  rail  were  adopted 
as  experience  directed ;  that  now  the  favorite 
is  called  the  T  rail ;  the  shape  is  like  that 
lett«r  inverted.  There  must  be  a  certfun 
breadth  of  rail  for  the  wheel  to  run  on,  and 
depth  for  strength.  The  smallest  rails  will 
weigh  36  Iba.  to  the  running  yard.  The 
Massachusetts  roads  use  60  lbs.  to  the  yard ; 
the  New  York  roads,  70  to  ?5  lbs.  to  the 
yard.  The  rail  is  not  fastened  directly  to 
the  timber,  but  is  held  in  chmrs,  which  are 
spiked  to  the  cross  sleepers.  The  chair  is 
of  cast  or  wronght  iron,  and  will  weigh  20 
to  80  lbs.  They  are  made  in  one  piece,  so 
as  to  receive  the  ends  of  two  rails,  which  are 
fastened  by  wedges  of  iron  or  wood,  driven 
between  them  and  tlie  chair,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  longitudinal  expansion  and 
contraction  of  the  rails. 

The  proper  breadth  of  rails  apart,  or  the 
width  of  the  track,  has  been  matter  of  much 
discussion.  There  are  many  advocates  of 
the  "broad  gauge"  and  of  the  "narrow 
gauge."  The  latter  is  generally  4  ft.  8  in, 
and  the  former  6  ft.  The  Erie  railroad  is 
of  the  broad  gauge,  and  the  convenience  of 
the  cars  is  superior  to  that  of  the  narrow 
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roada.  It  is  a  more  expensive  road  to  build, 
however.  Both  plans  have  tbeir  advantages. 
The  majority  of  roads  are,  however,  built  on 
the  narrow  gauge.  When  gauges  on  long 
lines  are  uniform  it  facilitates  the  passage 
of  the  cars,  which  would  otherwise  be  inter- 

The  power  on  railroads  is  mostly  steam, 
but  horses,  stationary  engines,  and  atmos- 
pheric pressnre  are  sometimes  used.  The 
first  really  successful  locomotive  was  built  in 
1814,  which  drew  30  tons  6  miles  per  hoar ; 
improvements  have  since  been  made  until  VO 
miles  per  hour  is  attained.  A  Philadelphia 
engine  drew  168  cars,  2,020  feet  long,  with 
1,268  tons  coal,  84  miles  in  8  hours.  The 
engine  weighed  15J  tons.  The  power  of 
an  engine  depends  upon  the  quantity  of 
steam  it  can  generate  in  a  given  time.  Each 
revolutdon  of  the  wheels  corresponds  to  p 
double  stroke  of  each  piston,  or  four  cylin- 
derftiis  of  steam.  The  utmost  heating  surface 
is  therefore  required,  and  this  is  obtained  by 
tubular  boilers.  Wheels,  7  feet  in  diameter, 
pass  over  23  feet  in  each  complete  revolu- 
tion. To  go  25  Kiiles  per  hour,  therefore, 
they  must  revolve  five  times  in  a  second, 
and  each  piston  must  make  10  strokes  in  the 
same  time.  This  minute  division  of  time  is 
accurately  made  by  this  ponderous  machine. 
This  rapid  exhaustion  of  steam  causes  i 
greater  demand  for  fuel  in  proportion  to  thi 
speed.  The  power  of  an  engine  to  draw 
loads  depends  upon  the  pressure  of  steam, 
which  is  usually  50  to  60  lbs.  to  the  square 
inch;  but  the  adhesion  of  the  engine  to  the 
rails  must  bo  great,  otherwise  the  wheel 
wonld  slip  round.  For  this  reason  the 
wheels  were  first  made  with  cogs  to  hold  h 
the  rail,  but  it  was  found  that  the  weight  of 
the  engine  was  sufficient  on  level  roads. 
The  adhesion  of  iron  upon  iron  is  o) 
of  the  weight,  but  in  wet  and  freezing  weath- 
er it  is  greatly  reduced,  and  it  lessens  with 
the  increase  of  the  slope  of  the  road,  or 
ascending  grade.  Thus,  if  an  engine  will 
draw  389  tons  on  a  level,  it  will  draw  but 
one-fourth  of  the  amount  up  a  grade  60  ft. 
to  the  mile.  The  average  cost  of  locoiuotive 
power  ^s  not  fer  from  60  cents  per  wile  run, 
which  includes  fuel,  oil,  wt^es,  repairs,  wear 
and  tear,  etc.  These  expenses  are,  of  course, 
Jessened  by  levelness  and  atraightness,  since 
where  these  are  perfect,  more  is  carried  for 
the  same  money,  than  on  common  roads.  A 
great  draw-back  upon  the  cheapness  of  rail 
transportation  is  the  weight  of  the  rolling 


stock.  The  cars  and  engines  usually  are  to 
thepayingfreightaslO  to  6.  Various  means 
have  been  proposed  to  lessen  the  burden 
of  this  expense,  but  hitherto  without  much 
success.  It  is  evident  from  this  sfight  sketch 
of  the  principles  of  railroad  construction  that 
the  characteristics  of  a  road,  in  relation  to 
curves,  grades,  etc.,  have  much  to  do  with  the 
economy  with  which  it  can  he  run,  and  its  ca- 
pacity to  compete  successfully  with  rival  lines. 
The  city  of  Boston  was,  as  we  have  said, 
lc  of  the  earliest  to  understand  the  advan- 
tages that  were  to  be  drawn  from  railroads 
in  overcoming  the  disadvantages  of  its  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  the  west,  and  the  Western 
railroad  has  been  the  instrument  by  which 

made  the  great  states  west  of  New  York 

subservient  to  ner  interests.  The  charter  of 
that  road  is  dated  March  15,  1S33.  The 
from  Worcester,  44  miles  west  of 
o  the  Massachusetts  state  line,  and 
thence  38^  miles  over  the  Albany  and  West 
Stockbridge  railroad,  leased  and  operated  by 
the  Western  road,  into  Albany,  200  milea 
from  Boston,  The  first  train  of  passengers 
that  left  Boston  was  on  April  1,  1834,  for 
Davis'  Tavern,  Newton,  to  which  place  the 
Worcester  road  was  then  opened.  It  was 
completed  to  Worcester  July  3, 1835.  The 
Western  road,  in  continuation,  was  opened  to 
Springfield  Oct.  1,  1839,  ten  days  before 
the  United  States  Bank  finally  failed,  and  it 
reached  Greenbush  Deo,  21,  1841,  thus  es- 
tablishing the  route  from  Boston  te  the  Al- 
bany basin  in  seven  hours.  It  there  con- 
nects with  the  New  York  Central  road, 
which  carries  the  line  229  milea  to  Roches- 
ter, whence,  by  the  Loctport  division  of 
the  Central  road,  77  miles,  it  connects  at 
Suspension  bridge  with  the  Great  Western 
Canada  road,  and  thence  with  the  Michigan 
Central,  the  Illinois  Central,  and  the  Ohio 
id  Mississippi  roads  to  New  Orleans,  By 
this  route  Boston  and  St.  Louis,  1,365  miles 
distant,  are  connected  in  64  hours.  From 
Biifialo  the  Kne  connecte  south  of  the  lakes 
with  all  the  netriwork  of  Ohio  and  other 
roads.  Every  portion  of  the  country  is  thus 
brought  into  connection  with  Boston, 

The  Boston  and  Albany  road  has  a  double 
track  for  its  entire  length,  of  very  heavy 
iron.  Its  length,  including  branches,  is  241 
miles.  It  crosses  the  Connecticut  at  Spring- 
field by  a  fine  bridge,  1,364  feet  long,  and 
has  run  a  track  across  the  Hudson  river 
bridge  at  Albany,  so  passengers  can  go  to 
Chicago   or  Omaha  from   Boston  without 
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s  on  this  road  in 
!  vei^  steep  for 
more  than  IS  miles,  ranging  from  60  to  80 
feet  to  the  mile.  For  some  ytiai's  after  its 
completion  no  road  in  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept the  Pennsylvania  and  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  had  such  heavy  grades ;  now  they  are 
snrj)assed  by  those  of  several  roads.  The 
coat  of  the  road  and  equipment  waslI5,750,- 
960,  but  its  property,  including  lands,  is  now 
valued  at  $32,636,560,  its  shares,  in  1870, 
being  held  above  140  dollars.  Its  capital 
stock  outstanding  ia  114,934,100  at  par 
value,  and  its  outstanding  bonds  |3,442,620. 
Its  gross  earnings,  in  1869,,were  ¥6,074,605 
andthenetearnings$l,918,432.  Thedistaiice 
between  Boston  and  Albany  in  a  direct  line, 
is  abont  150  miles,  and  but  for  the  passage 
of  the  Hoosac  mountains  the  raUi'oad  pas- 
sage between  the  two  cities  might  be  shorts 
ened  to  at  least  160  miles  by  railroads  now 
in  progress.  To  accomplish  this,  the  state 
has  long  been  engaged  in  boring  a  gigantic 
tunnel  through  these  mountains.  The  work 
has  cost  about  seven  millions  already,  bnt  will 
now  probably  be  completed  in  1872,  and  per- 
haps sooner,  at  a  coat  of  not  more  than  three 
millions  more.  Boston  is  also  constructing 
two  other  routes  westward :  the  Boston,  Hart- 
ford and  Etie,  running  through  Blackstone, 
Willimantic,  Hartforii,  Waterbury,  and  so 
westward,  crossing  the  Hudson  by  a  bridge 
near  Fishkill,  and  joining  the  Erie  railway 
neat  Newburgh;  and  what  ia  known  as  the 
Air  Line  route,  pursuing  the  same  route  to 
Willimantic,  and  thence  to  New  Haven, 
ci-ossiug  the  Connecticut  at  Middietown,  and 
following  the  New  York  and  New  Haven 
road  to  N.  Y.  city.  There  were  already  three 
lines  of  riulroad  communication  with  New 
York,  via.,  the  Hartford,  New  Haven  and 
Springfieici,  the  Sound  Shore,  by  wai 
Stonington  and  Providence,  and  the  ". 
London,  Norwich  and  Worcester,  but  neither 
of  these  is  as  short  as  the  Air  Line, 
rect  to  the  west  as  the  Boston,  Harlford  and 
Erie.  Boston  had  in  1836  extended  a  rail- 
road to  Providence,  41  miles,  and  in  1843 
the  Boston  and  Maine  road,  extending  to 
Portland,  and  subsequently  to  the  eastern 
line  of  Maine,  was  opened.  Since  that  time 
nearly  all  New  England  has  been  gridironed 
with  railroads  till  almost  every  township  is 
crossed  in  one  or  both  directions  by  them. 
The  4,913  miles  of  railway  have  done  much 
to  foster  the  industry  and  increase  the 
terial  wealth  of  the  eastern  states. 


In  New  York  the  question  of  railroads 
d  been  very  early  discussed.  A  publica- 
tion of  Colonel  -Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  in 
1812,  advocated  a  rwlway  instead  of  a  cana! 
'  kes;  but  his  proposition  wsb  op- 
Chancellor  Livingston  on  grounds 
which  indicate  very  odd  ideas  of  the  nature 
of  the  works.  The  first  regular  application 
to  the  legislature  for  a  railroad  charter 
seems  to  have  been  made  by  Stephen  Van 
r  and  others  in  1826,  for  power  to 
construct  one  between  the  Hudson  and  the 
Mohawk,  and  they  received  the  grant  for 
the  reason  that  no  railroads  were  then  in  the 
country  at  ail,  and  that,  as  the  petitioners 
were  willing  to  make  the  experiment  at  their 
own  coat,  it  was  a  good  opportunity  to  per- 
mit it.  The  surveys  for  the  road  were  not 
made  nntil  1830,  and  the  road  was  opened 
in  September,  1831,  and  three  cai-s,  with 
twenty  passengers  in  each,  were  drawn  to 
Schenectady  in  46  minutes  by  an  American 
engine  of  3-J  tons.  'Meantime,  the  charters 
of  the  Harlem  and  the  Saratoga  and  Schea- 
ectady  had  been  granted.  The  opening  of 
the  Mohawk  road  cansed  much  excitement. 
A.  road  from  the  Hudson  to  the  lakes  was 
a^tated,  and  applications  were  made  to  the 
legislature  of  1832  for  49  roads,  of  which 
27  charters  were  granted,  and  of  these  six 
have  been  constructed,  viz.:  the  Brooklyn 
and  Jamaica,  Hudson  and  Berkshire,  Erie, 
Rensselaer  and  Saratoga,  Tonawanda,  Water- 
town  and  Rome.  In  1833,  six  railroads 
chartered;  of  these  the  TJtica  and 
Schenectady,  Whitehall  and  Rutland,  and 
Buffalo  and  Black  Eock  were  constructed. 
In  1834,  ten  railroads  were  chartered,  and 
of  these  five  were  constructed ;  the  Auburn 
and  Syracuse,  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls, 
Long  Mand,  Lockport  and  Ni^ara,  and  the 
'5aratoga  and  Washington.  In  1836,  43 
miroads  Were  chartered,  seven  of  which 
were  built;  the  Albany  and  West  Stock- 
bridge,  Attica  and  Buffalo,  Aubnm  and  Roch- 
ester, Lcwiston,  Schenectady  and  !l^oy,  Skan- 
eateles,  and  Syracuse  and  Utica.  In  1837, 
1 4  railroads  were  chartered,  but  none  of  them 
have  been  constructed.  In  1838,  the  state 
authorized  a  loan  of  its  credit  to  the  extent 
of  $3,000,000  to  the  Erie  railroad,  and  of 
$100,000  to  the  Catakill  and  Canmoharie, 
and  of  1250,000  to  the  Ithaca  and  Owego  ; 
also,  1200,000  to  the  Anbum  and  Syracuse. 
In  1830,  the  Oswego  and  Syracuse  railroad 
was  chartered;  and  the  city  of  Albany  lent 
$400,000  to  the  Albany   and  West  Stock- 
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bridge  road.  In  1840,  acts  were  passed  in 
the  legislature  to  loan  the  credit  of  the  state 
to  the  extent  of  13,478,000  to,  six  roads,  and 
provision  was  made  for  a  sinking  fiind  to  be 
pad  into  the  treasury  by  the  raih^ad  com- 
panies, except  the  Erie.  In  1841,  the  city 
of  Albany  was  authorized  to  invest  $350,- 
000  in  the  Albany  and  West  Stockbridge 
road.  The  Erie  railroad,  having  defaulted 
on  its  interest,  was  advertised  for  sale  by  the 
comptroller,  which  did  not  take  place,  how- 
ever. This  was  not  the  case  with  the  Ithaca 
and  Owego,  which  was  sold  for  $4,500,  and 
the  Catakill  and  Caiiajoharie  for  $11,600. 
The  loss  to  the  state  was  $1,026,327.  In 
1844,  the  several  railroads  from  Albany  to 
Buffalo  were,  for  the  first  time,  permitted  to 
transport  freight  on  the  closing  of  the  canal, 
by  paying  the  state  the  same  toU  as  the 
cana!  would  have  p^d.  In  1846,  the  Hud- 
son River  and  the  New  York  and  New  Ha- 
ven were  chartered.  In  1847,  the  seven 
roads  making  the  line  from  Albany  to  the 
lakes  were  required  to  lay  down  an  iron 
rail  of  56  lbs.  t-o  the  yard.  They  were  like- 
wise authorized  to  carry  freight  all  the  year 
by  paying  canal  tolls ;  and  all  the  railroads 
were  made  liable  for  damages  in  case  of 
death  by  neglect  of  the  companies'  agents. 
In  1848,  the  general  railroad  law  was  passed. 
The  law  provides,  however,  that  the  legisla- 
ture shall  decide  whether  the  "  public  ntility  " 
of  the  road  justifies  the  taking  of  private  prop- 
erty. This  was  removed  in  1849.  Thus, 
froin  1826  to  1850, 151  charters  were  grant- 
ed, and  of  these  30  have  been  carried  into 
effect.  "We  observe  that  the  line  from 
Albany  to  Buff'ab  was  composed  of  seven 
distinct  companies,  finished  at  different 
times.  Most  of  these  were  restricted 
fares.  The  Mohawk  and  Hudson — o 
bany  and  Schenectady — was  not  restrained. 
The  others  were,  as  in  the  following  table 
composing  the  line  now  known  as  the  Cen- 
tral reread : — 

Chut  open    fere  ^S        Cost 


These  companies  were  m  1850  allowed 
to  carry  freignt  without  the  imposition  of 


the  canal  tolls,  and  in  1853  were  all  con- 
solidated in  a  single  company — the  New 
York'  Central.     When  this  project  of  con- 
solidating wasurtder  consideration,  the  stocks 
rapidly  to  high  premiums,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  consolidation  was  to  create  scrip 
stock  to  the  amount  of  the  a^regate  pre- 
miums, and  divide  this  pro  rata  among  the 
stockholders  of  all  the    companies.      That 
scrip,  to  the  amount  of  about  $8,100,000, 
now  figures  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  road. 
Tlie  road  has  been  straightened  so  that  the 
direct  line  is  only  208  miles  from  Albany  to 
nffalo,  but  the  other  lines  and  routes  added 
to  it  make  the  whole  594  miles.     The  capital 
stock  of  the  coin]iany.  Sept  30,1888,  was  $28,- 
780,000  and  there  was  an  indebt«dueM  of 
$1 1,536,000,  mostly  in  bonds.  The  total  eam- 
gs  of  the  road  in  !§54,  the  year  of  the  cou- 
lidation,  were  So.fll  8,332.     From  this  sum 
they  had  risen,  in  1857,  to  $8,027,259,  butre- 
ceded  to  $6,200,000  in  1859.     From  1865  to 
1868  inclusive,  they  averted    $14,350,000 
per  annum.     In  1&69,  a  stock  dividend  of 
cent.,  amonnting  to  nearly  $24,000,- 
000,  was  declared,  under  Uie  plea  that  the 
■plus  earnings  hiid  accnmulated  and  the 
stO(!k  then  aioounted  to  nearly  53   miilion 
doHars,  and  was  consolidated  with  the  Hud- 
railroad,  the  united  capital  of  the 
>  called  76   million  dollars,  though 
the  actual  cost  never  exceeded  45  millions. 
The  net  earnings  of  the  consolidated  roads 
for  1889,  were  about  $7,000,000. 

Whoever  glances  at  the  map  of  New  York 
will  observe  that  the  Erie,  canal  runs  mostly 
throurfi  the  northern  counties,  skirting,  as  it 
wore.  Lake  Ontario  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance ;  that  the  lateral  canals  extend  from 
this  toward  the  southern  portion  of  the  state. 
The  Chenango  canal  connects  the  Mohawk 
with  the  Susquehanna,  and  the  Genesee  Val- 
ley canal  extends  from  the  Alleghany  river  to 
Lake  Ontario.  The  great  southern  tier  of 
counties  bordering  on  northern  Pennsylvania, 
after  having  taken  great  iuterest  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal,  were  without  means 
of  communication  with  markets,  other  than 
by  common  roads.  The  face  of  the  country 
was  too  rugged  to  permit, of  a  canai,  but  in 
1825  the  state  legislature  ordered  the  survey 
of  a  state  road  from  Lake  Brie  to  the  Hud- 
son river.  Several  conventions  were  held 
during  the  four  years  ending  with  1830  in 
relation  to  the  road.  The  railroad  fever  had 
gained  ground  meantime,  and  finally,  in 
1832,  a  charter  for  a  railroad  was  granted. 
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with  a  capital  of  $10,000,000.     The  survey 
was  made  by  De  Witt  Clinton,  Jr.,  but  the 
legialature  required  that  $1,000,000  of  the 
capital  should  be  subscribed  before  the  work 
was  commenced.     This  was  subscribed,  and 
E.  Lord  chosen  president  m  1833.     A  new 
survey  was  made  at  the  espense  of  the  state, 
and  the  report  made  on  it  in  1835,  when 
reorganization  of  the  company  took  plac, 
with  J.  G.  King  president.     The  subscrip- 
tion  of    capital  now   reached   $2,362,100. 
The  work  was  commenced  by  putting  40 
miles  along  the  Delaware  rirer  under  con- 
tracts    The  great  fire  of  December,  1885, 
incapacitated  many  of  the  subscribers  from 
paying  up,  and  work  was  suspended.     In 
January,   1836,    the  legislature   loaned  its 
credit  for  #3,000,000,  but  the  stock  could 
not  then  be  negotiated.     Some  work  was 
done  along  the  line,  however,  by  local  sub- 
scription,    la  1840 — Mr.  Lord  again  presi- 
dent— the  loan  act  was  amended  so  as  to  be 
available,  and  the  company  purchased  its 
ir6n.      The  terms   of    the  loan   permitted 
the   state   officer  to   deliver    to   the   com- 
pany $100,000  of  state  stock  whenever  he 
should  have  evidence  that  the  company  had 
expended  an  equal  amount ;  the  s^te  stock 
not  to  be  sold  under  par.     The  company 
then  paid  its  contractors  with  time  diafts. 
The  receipts  for  these  flrafts  furnished  the 
evidence  of  the  company's  expenditare,  on 
which  the  state  olhcer  issued  the  stock  to 
the  company,  which  then  borrow) 
the  money  to  take  up  the  drafts,  and  the 
lenders  of  the  money  sold  the  state  stock  ' 
the  state  for  what  it  would  bring — some  h 
as  low  as  80.     The  work  thus  done  was 
detached  lota,  as  the  interest  of  certain  pai5- 
ties  prompted  the  expenditure.     As  soon  as 
the  last  issue  was  made  by  the  state  the 
company  stopped,  and  the   state   assumed 
the  interest  on  the  $3,000,000  issued  to  it. 
In  1842  the  company  assigned,  and  its  af- 
Mts  fluctuated  until  1844,  when  Mr.  Loder 
was  elected  president.     In  1845  the  state 
surrendered  its  lien  of  $3,000,000  upon  the 
road,  and  authorized  the  individual  stock  to 
be  cut  down  one-half  by  holders  giving  up 
two  shares  and  taking   one  new  one.     A 
new  subscription  of  $3,000,000  was  obtained, 
and  the  work  commenced  anew.     Much  of 
the  old  work  was  useless ;  and  at  this  day, 
when  the  passenger  approaches  Dunkirk,  he 
sees,  stretching  out  far  away  to  the  right, 
Hke  an  immense  army  of  grim  warriors,  the 
piles  that  were  driven  originally  for  the  road. 


expense,  and  then  abandoned.    From 
the  year  1 845  the  road  began  to  grow.    Startl- 
ing from  Piormont,  on  the  North  River,  20 
miles  above  the  city,  it  reached  Otisville, 
62  miles,  in  October,  1846.     The  route  was 
altered,    and     reached     Binghamton,    139 
miles,  in  December,  1848,  at  a  cost  of  #9,- 
802,433,  allowing  $1,458,000  for  half  the 
old  stock,  after  the  release  of  the  state  lien. 
In  June,  1849,  22  miles  more  to  Owego 
were  opened;   in  October  36^  miles  were 
added  to  Elmira ;  and  it  finally  reached  the 
lake  at  Dunkirk,  May,  1851.     This  was  a 
single  track,  and  it  was  found  almost  impos- 
sible to  work  it ;  consequently  thoy  put  a 
second  track  under  contract  on  portions  of 
the  road.     It  was  now  found  that  the  loca- 
tion of  the  road  at  Piermont,  to  he  reached 
by  steamboat,  would  not  answer.     The  com- 
pany then  made  an  arrangement  with  the 
Paterson  and  Ramapo   road    to  allow  the 
iome  into  Jersey  City.     The  Erie 
railroad  being  a  wide  gauge,  6  feet,  and  the 
Paterson  road  4  feet  8  inches,  it  became 
necessary  to   lay  another  rail   outside   the 
track,  to  permit  the  Erie  cars  to  come  over 
that  road,  and  the  Erie  cars  reached  Jer- 
sey City  in  November,  1853.     It  is  remark- 
able in  relation  to  this  road,  that  it  has  de- 
pended upon  the  telegraph  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  could  scarcely  be  operated  without  it. 
It  gives  constant  information  of  the  where- 
abouts of  the  tTMus  and  the  condition  of  the 
track,  so  that  the  superintendent,  wherever 
he  may  be,  keeps  up  a  constant  communica- 
tion with  all  the  stations.     The  whole  length 
of  the  road  is  460  miles; 486 miles  double 
track  and  sidings.     The  maximum  grade  of 
the  road  is  60  feet  to  the  mile  for  8  miles, 
and  there  is  one.of  67  feetto  the  mile.     The 
cost  of  the  road  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
mode  of  raising  money  for  its  construction, 
by  a  constant  series  of  loans,  for  which  were 
issued  first  mortgage  bonds,  second  mort- 
gage bonds,  bonds  convertible  in  stock  in 
1862,  bonds  convertible  in  1871,  income 
bonds,  unsecured  bonds,  and  other  debts, 
for  very  few  of  which  the  face  was  obtained, 
many  of  thom  being  disposed  of  at  a  large 
discount     By  these  means  the  debts  of  the 
companyran  up  to  125,260,000,  and  the  cap- 
ita!, $10,000,000,  was  in  February,  18S7,  by 
a  dividend  of  10  per  cent  in, stock,  money 
alleged  to  have  been  earned  and  sunk  in  the 
LongDock,raisedtothesnm  of  811,000,000. 
This  load  of  debt  exceeded  the  ability  of  the 
company,  and  it  went  finally  into  the  hands 
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Theleugtli  of  the  voa(li8  446 
miles,  tind  it  bits  a  branch  of  19  miles  fcom 
Cheater  Junction  to  Nowbai^h,  making  460 
miles.  It  leases  of  gtlier  companies,  95 
miles,  consequently  operates  580  miles.  It 
had  in  1868,  371  loooniotives,  187  passenger 
cars,  300  emigrant  and  baggage  cais,  and 
5,858  freight  cars. 

Tlie  management  of  the  road  was  never 
eharacterized  by  any  marked  financial  abil- 
ity, and  in  Augast,  1857,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  coat  of  constructing  tlie  Bei^n 
taimel,  and  other  financial  blunders,  it  de- 
&nlted  on  its  interest,  and  its  stock  was 
■wiped  out.  The  nnsccured  bonds  and  the 
later  mortgages  were  capitalized  into  a  stock 
known  thenceforth  as  the  Erie  railway,  and 
the  coupons  of  the  first,  second,  and  tfiird 
mortgages  were  extended.  Meantime  it  was 
doing  a  fair  business,  and  seemed  likely  to 
attain  pi-osperity  under  its  new  managers. 
But  it  has  been  its  misfortune  t-o  be  managed 
ty   speculators  who  sought  only  their  own 

Erofit,  and  not  the  advant^e  of  the  stock- 
olders.  For  yeai^s  its  chief  director  gam- 
bled with  its  stock  in  Wail  street  lU 
original  stock  sold  down  to  $5  or  less  pei 
share  before  its  reorganization,  and  the  stock 

of  the  new  organization,  which  was  for  ? 

time  nearly  par,  ($100,)  is  now,  (1870,) 
at  23  or  24  dollars  a  share.  Its  'cost, 
nary  1,  1870,  is  stated  at  $42,000,000,  much 
of  which  was  squandered.  Its  capital  in 
September,  1868,  was  $46,302,210;  ' 
bonded  indebtedness,  $23,398,800,  and  its 
floating  debt,  $6,745,809.  In  1870,  its 
Treasurer,  James  Fisk,  jr.,  stated  that  its 
stocks  and  bonds  were  $75,000,000,  but  its 
management  has  been  of  such  a  char 
that  bat  little  is  known  of  it.  Its  gross 
ings,  which,  from  1842  to  1859,  were  not 
more  than  $2,500,000  annually,  have,  from 
1865  to  1870,  ayer^d  $14,000,000  per 
annum.  Its  net  earnings  in  1868  were 
$3,244,583.  It  has  paid  no  dividend  of  late. 
The  Camden  and  Amboy  railroad  and 
Delaware  and  Raiitan  Canal  Co.,  of  New 
Jersey,  is  one  of  the  oldest  passenger  roads, 
having  been  chartered  in  February,  1830, 
with  the  canal  privilege.  The  last  is  43 
miles  from  Bordcntown  to  New  Brunswick; 
and  the  former.  South  Amboy  to  Camden, 
New  Jersey,  68  miles.  The  Camden  an(' 
Amboy  road  was  opened  to  Camden  ii 
1834.  In  1831  the  company  gave  the  state 
1,000  shares  of  stock,  and  a  new  act  was 
passed,  consolidating  the  canal  and  railroad 
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companies ;  fares  not  to  exceed  $3  betwi 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.     In  the  folli 
ing  year  1,000  shares  more  were 
to  the  state.     In  1837  the  road  was  permit- 
ted to  extend  to  New  Bvuuawick;  fai'es  lim- 
ited to  5  cents  per  mile.    In  1842  the  transit 
the  road  were  fixed  at  ten  cents 
per  ton  for  freight,  and  one-half  of  all  above 
S3  charged  for  passengers.     In  1843  a  quasi 
n  was  efiected  between  this  road  and 
New   Jersey    railroad,  extending  from 
New  York  to  New  Bi'unswick,  by  which  a 
throogh  line  was  established.     Both  roads 
have   lieen  very   profitable.     The   Camden 
id  Amboy  is  said  to  have  cost  $5,563,580, 
but  January  1,  1869,  it-s  capital  stock  was 
$9,999,969,  and   its  bonded    debt  $9,B65,- 
The  railroad,  which  is  said  to  have  cost 
$4,710,078,  reports  $6,250,000  stock,  and 
$850,000  bonds.     Each  make  ten  per  cent, 
annual  dividends. 

The  New  Jersey  Central  road  extends 
from  the  foot  of  Libeity  street,  New  York 
city,  to  Easton,  on  the  Delaware;  at  Eliza- 
beth it  crosses  the  New  Jersey  railroad,  and 
by  its  close  connections  with  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Gentral,and  tlie  Pittsbm^,  Fort  Wayne 
and  Chicago  roads,  forms  one  of  the  shortest 
and  best  through  rentes  to  the  West.  It 
also  connects  through  the  Lehigh  Valley  and 
other  roads,  with  the  Wyoming'  coal  region. 
It  cost  ^118,034,676,  represented  by  $13,000,- 
000  and  $3,034,675  bonds. 

The  great  Pennsylvania  line  of  improve- 
ments, ifi-om  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  com- 
menced 4th  July,  1B26,  and  finished  in 
March,  1830,  comprised  82  miles  of  raili-oad 
from  Philadelphia  to  Columbia,  and  36 
miles  of  porti^e  road  from  Hollidaybni^  to 
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this  consisted  of  a  series  of  ii 
1,  which  were  worked  by  station- 
This  118  miles  of  railroad  was 
prolonged  by  278  miles  of  canal,  and  the 
cost  of  the  whole  to  the  state  was  over  $!§,- 
000,000.  This  broken  lino  was  not  very 
well  calculated  to  compete,  either  with  tie 
continuous  water  service  of  the  Erie  canal 
or  the  uninterrupted  passage  of  freight  on 
the  New  York  railways.  The  citizens  of 
Philadelphia  felt  the  need  of  works  better 
adapted  to  the  growing  wants  of  that  great 
city ;  and  a  new  railroad  was  proposed  from 
HarrisburgtoPittabui^, 250 miles.  Thei'oute 
is  favorable,  except  for  the  mountain  division, 
where  the  summit  is  crossed,  2,200  feet  above 
tide  water,  requiring  gradients  &5  feet  to  the 
mile.     These  are  but  littlein  excess  ofthoae 
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of  the  Massachusetts  lines,  which  are  worted 
to  advantage,  lliis  work  was  opened  through, 
November  15, 1832,  at  a  cost  of  $7,978,000, 
It  proved  very  successful,  and  up  to  Novem- 
ber, 1855,  its  profits,  over  interest  on  capital, 
were,  in  accordance  with  its  charter,  credited 
to  construction  account,  and  it  has  since  paid 
6  per  cent      The  state  line  of  public  works 
did  not  succeed  financially,  and  the  state  de- 
termined to  sell  it.     After  repeated  offerings 
it  was  finally  purchased  by  and  transfen'ed 
to  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  in  1857  foi 
$7,500,000,  wbicli  was  met  by  an  issue  of 
the  6  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  company  to  the 
8tate,payablc,$100,000peraimam  until  1890, 
aad  the  balance,  $4,300,000,  in  four  equal 
instalments  annually  thereafter.     When  the 
road  toot  possession  of  tlie   state  works, 
the  canals  jvere  found  to  be  in  a  dilapidated 
condition,  and  the  railroad  needed  repairs, 
which  required  assessments.    The  route  then 
became  continuous  by  rail  from  Philadelphia 
to  Pittsburg,  366  miles.     It  has  486  miles 
of  double  track  and  sidings.     The  cost  of 
the  road  was  $28,761,633,  but  aid  granted 
to  other  lines  which  are  subsidiaiy  to  it, 
mHkes  its  capital,  Jan.,  1869,  $27,040,762, 
its  bonds,  $21,266,132,  and  its  floating  debt, 
$3,361,368.     A  part  of  the  cost  is  com- 
posed of  $816,050  advanced  to  the  Pitts- 
burg, Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago  railroad, 
which  prolongs  the  Pennsylvania  road  to  the 
latter  city.      That  road   was  .composed  of 
three  roads,  viz :  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylva- 
nia,  the   Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  the  Fort 
Wayne  and  Chicago  roads.    These  were  con- 
solidated into  one  company  in  1856,  and  the 
line  completed  from  Pittsborg  to  Chicago  in 
1859,  468  miles,  at  a  cost  of  123,400,685,  of 
which  $11,600,000  is  capital,  and  *l-2,563,- 
000  bonds.     To  assist  the  completion  of  this 
road,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
4ook  up  the  rails  on  the  36  miles  of  portage 
road,  which  it  had  bought  of  the  state,  and 
which  was  of  no  use,  as  it  run  parallel  to  its 
own  road,  arid  gave  them  to  the  Pittsburg 
road   to  complete  its  extension   ii'om  Ply- 
mouth into  Chicago.     For  tliis  iron  and  the 
expense  of  taking  up  and  moving,  the  Pitts- 
burg road  gave  its  first  mortgage  bonds  for 
$650,000.     The  business  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia road,  connecting  as  it  does,  Philadelphia 
with  Chicago  and  the  whole  net-work  of  rail- 
roads between  and  beyond  these  cities,  is  very 
profitable.     Its  gross  earnings.  In  1 868,  were 
|l7,233,497,  and  its  net  earnings  $5,372,513. 
We  have  stated  that  a  portion  of  the  great 


Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  was  finished  two 
yeara  before  the  opening  of  the  Manchester 
road  in  England.  The  company  received 
two  charters:  one  from  the  state  of  Mary- 
land, February,  1827,  and  the  other  ii'om  the 
state  of  Virginia  in  the  following  March, 
with  authority  to  construct  a  road  from  Bal- 
timore to  the  Ohio  river.  The  capital  au- 
thorized was  $5,000,000,  and  the  company 
entitled  to  oreanize  on  the  payment  of 
$1,000,000.  The  company  was  so  organized 
April  of  the  same  year,  and  with  the  sud 
several  officers  of  the  United  States  top- 
ographical corps,  the  road  was  partly  located 
in  the  same  summer.  July  4th,  ground  was 
bi'okcn  by  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  and 
the  portion  of  the  road  to  EUicott's  Mills 
was  put  under  contract  The  capital  of  the 
company,  at  the  close  of  1828,  reached 
$4,000,000,  of  which  tbree-foui'ths  was  taken 
by  individuals,  $600,000  by  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore, and  $500,000  by  the  state  of  Mary- 
land. The  road  was  gradually  extended  to 
the  Point  of  Books  in  1832.  Here  arose  an 
obstacle  of  right  of  way.  The  Chesapeake 
canal  bad  appropriated  the  narrow  gorge 
through  the  mountain,  and  several  yeara  of 
negotiation  elapsed  before  the  difficulty  was 
finally  settled  by  the  legislature.  In  1833 
the  Washington  branch  was  chartered,  on 
''  :  condition  that  at  least  26  cents  per  pas- 
iger  should  be  paid  to  the  state.  The 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Company  contributed 
$1,016,800  toward  the  construction,  and  it 
opened  30  miles  to  Washington,  August 
25,  183S.  The  road  had  then  no  locomotives, 
horse  power  being  used.  The  company  of- 
fered $4,000  for  a  locomotive  of  American 
manufacture  to  bum  coal.  One  was  invented 
by  Phineas  Davis  and  accepted.  It  ran  15 
miles  per  hour  on  short  curves  and  30  miles 
on  a  straight  fine.  The  rails  were  flat  bars 
laid  on  stone  foundations,  which  soon  gave 
way  to  longitudinal  timbers  with  improved 
rails.  The  road  reached  Harper's  Ferry  in 
1834,  and  the  state  subscribed  $3,200,000 
for  the  extension  to  Wheeling,  In  1838  the 
state  of  Virginia  extended  the  time  for  con- 
struction through  its  territory  and  subscribed 
$1,058,420.  The  road  was  then  completed  to 
Cumberland  in  1842,  but  nothing  further 
was  done  until  1847,  Yii^inia  agdn  ex- 
tended the  time,  and  in  1849  state  bonds 
granted  to  the  company  fumbhod  means  for 
pushing  the  road  to  completion  in  1 853.  The 
city  of  Baltimore  then  furnished  $5,000,000, 
wMch  was  expended  in  protecting  tunnels, 
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tniinel  of  at  a  cost  of  $5,362,910,  of  wLich  $3,- 
id  the  loijgtli  ot  all  the  tunnels  132,445  was  paid  up  stock,  $1,878,493  state 
aid,  and  1361,972  floating  debt.  Itwasone 
of  the  best  built  roads  in  the  state,  and  fov 
three  years  did  a  good  business.'  During 
the  war  it  was  greatly  injui'ed",  but  in  1866  was 
thoroughly  repiured  and  put  iu  good  running 
order  at  a  heavy  expense.  In  1868  the  facil- 
ities which  it  offered  for  becoming  a  trunk 
road  from  Norfolk  to  the  west,  attracted  at- 
tention, its  name  was  changed  to  the  "Chea- 
ajieake  and  Oliio  Railroad,"  and  northern 
capital  interested  in  it.  Gnyandotte,  on  the 
Ohio,  347  miles  from  Richmond,  is  to  be  its 
terminna.  By  this  route  Norfolk  ia  but  000 
ID  Cincinnati.  The  road  is  now 
runnin^to  White  Sulphur  Springs,  227  miles 
from  Eiehmoud  (330  from  Norfolk,)  and  will 
be  completed  to  Gnyandotte,  450  miles  from 
Norfolk,  by  May,  1871,  except  a  short  tract 
east  of  the  Gauley,  where  there  is  a  diiRcult 
tunnel.  The  cost  to  "White  Sulphur  Springs 
has  been  about  $7,000,000.  It  is  destined 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  rail- 
roads crossing  the  Alteghanies. 

In  casting  the  eye  upon  a  railroad  map, 
the  line  from  Bangor,  Maine,  to  New  Orleans, 
1,996  miles,  is  found  to  be'  composed  of 
eighteen  grand  links ;  one  of  the  Isrgest  of 
these  is  that  which  connects  Lynchbuig,  Va., 
with  Bristol,  Teun.,  204  miles.  This  was 
called  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee.  It  was 
opened  in  1854.  By  this  route  the  mails  of 
the  government  are  conveyed  from  Wash- 
ington to  New  Orleans  in  seventy-five  hours. 
This  commanding  position  of  the  road  is 
not,  however,  more  advantageous  than  its 
local  business,  which  is  derived  from  one  of 
the  most  fertile  districts  of  Vii'ginia,  as  well 
as  rich  in  minerals.  The  road  opened  what 
had  been  one  of  the  most  secluded  portions 
of  the  central  states,  and  vast  i-esources  are 
there  to  be  developed.  The  cost  of  the  road 
is  $7,570,627,  of  wliich  $8,506,300  is  capital 
and  $2,452,852  bonded  debt.  The  future  of 
the  road  is  full  of  proiaiae. 

The  next  most  important  link  in  this  great 
line  is  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  road,  con- 
necting Alexandria  and  Lynchburg,  178 
miles.  This  road  was  completed  in  1859  ; 
but  after  the  war  was  repaired  and  put  in 
eseellent  order.  The  cost  of  railroad 
branches  (149  miles)  and  equipment  was 
$9,120,000;  its  stock beingonly  $7,144,057, 
and  its  bonds  and  indebtedness  from  state 
aid,  $4,916,685, 

The  Soilth  Carolina  road  was  one  of  the 


double 
4,137  ft 
is  12,804  feet. 

A  charter  for  the  Parkersburg  branch  was 

f  ranted  in  1851.  The  work  began  Decem- 
er,  1853,  and  was  completed  ilay  I,  1857. 
The  road  was  built  jointly  by  the  city  of 
Baltimore  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Com- 
pany, The  former  gave  $1,600,000  first 
mortgage  bonds,  and  the  latter  $1,000,000 
of  its  second  mortgage  bonds,  and  has  since 
advanced  $],7S6,32i3.  The  road  is  operated 
by  the  Baltimore  Company  under  a  contract 
for  five  years,  at  a  rent,  of  40  per  cent,  of 
the  gross  earnings. 

The  capital  ofthe  Baltimore  Company  is 
$17,802,000,  and  the  funded  debt  $9,543,- 
681.  There  are  three  sinking  fnnds  opera- 
ting to  redeem  these  debts,  and  all  amount  to 
about  $1,200,000.  The  total  earnings  of 
the  main  road  for  30  years,  (1828-58,)  were 
$9,744,351  from  passengers,  $39,604,970 
from  freight;  total,  $39,349,321 ;  the  amount 
less  expenses,  was  $17,421,260,  and  the  total 
amount  of  dividends,  $4,586,866.  The  divi- 
dends of  late  have  been  8perccnt.pcrannum. 
J'his  road  has  been,  from  the  be^nning, 
largely  engaged  in  the  coal  traffic.  From 
1840  to  1869  it  has  delivered  in  Baltimore 
10,501,595  tons  of  coal.  In  1850  it  brought 
192,806  tons,  in  1869,  1,499,676  tons,  and 
if  it  has  the  capacity  it  will  doubtless  bring 
more  than  2,000,000  tons  in  1870.  Its  pas- 
senger and  general  goods  transit  have,  also, 
been  lai'ge,  and  it  has  not  only  built  up  Bal- 
timore but  proved  a  formidable  rival  for  the 
western  tramo  of  the  Pennsylvania,  Erie,  and 
Now  York  Cential  roads. 

The  Virginia  Central  railroad,  (195 
was  originally  chartered,  in  1836,  as  the 
Louisa  railroaJ,  with  a  capital  of  $300,000, 
and  in  1837  the  board  of  public  works 
was  authorized  to  subscribe  on  behalf  ofthe 
Btate $120,000,  In  December,  1837,twenty- 
three  miles  of  the  road  were  opened.  It  was 
farther  extended  in  the  following  year,  and 
in  1840  the  road  reached  Gordousville. 
Under  new  privileges,  granted  in  1848,  the 
work  wa.1  resumed,  and  reached  Charlottes- 
ville in  May,  1850,  but  in  that  year  the 
naraeof  the  road  was  changed  to  the  Virginia 
Central  railroad.  There  were  then  seventy 
miles  in  operation,  and  extensions  at  both 
ends  were  proceeded  with ;  of  these,  in  1851, 
twenty-three  miles  were  completed,  bringinj 
the  rtlad  into  Richmond.  In  1867  the  roa< 
was  opened  to  Jackson's  river,  195  miles, 
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first  projected  in  the  country.  The  city  of 
Charleston  early  saw  the  advant^e  and  im- 
portance of  the  work,  which  was  commenced 
in  X830,  and  opened  in  1833.  Its  main 
trunk  extends  from  Charleston  to  Hamburg, 
on  the  Savannah  river,  opposite  Augusta, 
Georgia,  136  niiles.  The  track  was  origin- 
ally a  trestle-work,  on  which  was  laid  a  thin 
flat  rail  Some  of  the  swamps  and  rivers 
■were  crossed  at  an  elevation  of  fifty  feet. 
On  this  road  the  first  snccessful  American 
locomotive  was  run.  It  was  called  the 
"Best  Friend,"  and  was  built  under  the 
supervision  of  E.  L.  Miller,  of  South  Caro- 
lina. It  was  introduced  by  Horatio  Allen, 
and  ran  in  1830,  when  there  were  but  eight 
miles  of  road  out  of  Charleston.  The  South 
Carolina  road  cost  $7,701,338,  of  which 
$4,179,455  is  capital,  and  $2,730,463  bond- 
ed debt.  The  road  owes  most  of  its  busi- 
ness to  the  transportation  of  cotton,  and  it 
pays  ten  per  cent,  regularly.  Its  stock 
above  par.  The  project  of  connecting  Charles- 
ton with  Cincinnati  was  early  entertained, 
and  in  1838  a  grant  was  obtained  from 
South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
and  Kentucky,  for  the  purpose  of  construct- 
ing a  road  through  Columbia,  Enoxville,  and 
Danville  to  Covington,  oppoMte  Cincinnati. 
This  enterprise  was  swamped  in  1837  by  the 
crisis,  when  the  road  was  partially  construct- 
ed to  Columbia.  There  is  now  a  prospect 
of  the  consummation  of  this  project,  as  only 
three  short  gaps  of  not  over  160  miles  in  all 
remain  to  benlled,of  which  two  will  be  built 
within  a  year,  A  more  circuitous  route  by 
way  of  Augusta,  Atlanta,  Dalton,  and  Nash- 
ville, has  existed   for  some  years. 

Geoi^a  has  more  miles  of  railroad  com- 
pleted, and  more  in  progress,  than  any  other 
aonthem  state.  Atlanta  M  on  Augu  ta, 
Savannah,  and  MiUcn,  are  all  mp  tant  ail- 
road  centers.  There  we  n  J  n  1870, 
1,695  miles  of  complet  d  alway  n  the 
state,  find  400  miles  more  n  p  s.     The 

most  important  roads  are  Th  d  a  x- 
tending  from  Atlanta  to  A  g  ta  1  a  n  a 
length,  with  its  three  branches,  of  232  miles, 
and  coating  #4,158,000 ;  the  Geoi^a  Central, 
from  Maoon  to  Savannah,  ISO  miles,  costing 
$4,473,000;  the  Macon  and  Augusta,  Macon 
and  Brunswick,  and  Macon  and  Western, 
which  are  Beverally  62  miles,  174  miles,  and 
102  miles  io  length,  and  together,  cost  $5,- 
076,000 ;  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf,  with  the 
Florida  branch,  383  miles  in  length,  and 
costing  $5,117,910;  the  Western  and  Atlan- 
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tic,    138    miles  in  length,  from  Atlanta  to 
iga,  costing  $4,500,000,   and  the 
South-western  and  its  branches,  257  miles 
in  length,  extending  from  Macon  in  different 
directions  south-westward,  and  costing  $4,- 
!,548.     Several  of  the  unfinished  railways 
also  of  considerable  importance,  espe- 
cially the  Georgia  Air  Line,  from  Atlanta 
toward  Richmond,  the  Brunswick  and  Alba- 
ny, and  ihe  Athens  and  Clayton,  intended 
to  connect  Savannah  with  Cincinnati.     The 
entire  cost  of  railroads  already  built  in  Geor- 
■     up  to  Jan.  1,  1870,  was  $36,875,553. 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas,  their 
fine   rivers,  navigable  for  steamboats,  have 
made  railroads   almost  onuecessary.      But 
whenever  tbey  are  built,  and  can  obUun  a 
freight  of  cotton,  they  are  sure  to  pay.    This 
oduct  ia  not  like  corn,  or  wheat,  or  even 
lur,  worth  one,  two,  or  three  cents  a  pound, 
it  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  cents,  and  can  there- 
fore aiford  to  pay  the  cost  of  transportation. 
Up  to  the  period  of  the  complftion  of  the 
Union  and  Central  Pacific  railroad,  the  Illi- 
Central  railway  was  the  most  remarka- 
of  American   roads   in    the  extent   of 
its    line,    and    its    mode    of  construction, 
under    a    single     corporation.       In    1837, 
when  the  population  of  the  state  of  Illinois 
was  less  than  200,000  souls,  and  these  agri- 
culturists scattered  over  the  gi'eat  state,  they 
nndcrtook  with  singular  boldness  a  system 
of  internal  improvement  by  canal  and  railroad, 
which  would  involve  an  expenditure  of  at  least 
$16,000,000.    Among  these  was  the  Central 
railroad,  which  was  to  extend  from  Cairo,  at 
tbejimctionoftheOhio  and  Mississippi  rivers, 
longitudinally  through  the  state,  to  Galena,  at 
its  northern  extremity  on  the  Mississippi  river, 
making  a  line  of  457i  miles,  which  should  be 
the  base  of  a  triangle  of  which  the  great  river 
formed  the  other  two  sides.  This  road  was  to 
croSsthelUinoisriver  at  the  commencement  of 
navigation,  or  where  it  meets  the  canal  coming 
from  Chicago.     Other  roads  weie  projected 
i  the  state,  intersecting  the  Central 
road.      The  Central  road  was   undertaken, 
and  about  $3,600,000  spent  upon  it,  when 
bankruptcy  overtook  the  state,  and  the  road 
rapidly  deteriorated.      The  progress  of  the 
work  on  the  canal,  with  the  funds  borrow- 
ed on  pledge  of  the  land  granted  by  the 
federal  government,  had  been  of  great  benefit 
to  the  state,  and  had  enabled  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  sell  most  of  its  lands  on  the 
canal  and  great  water-courses,  in  fact,  all 
within  reach  of  market.     There  remained, 
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however,  some  15,000,000  acres  of  the  rich- 
est land  in  the  heart  of  the  state,  for  which 
there  was  no  sale,  hecauae  it  was  not  acces- 
sible to  market.  Esperiencing,  towever,  the 
great  results  from  the  canal  grant,  ■which  not 
only  laid  open  great  tracts  to  martet,  but 
by  local  expenditure  in  construction,  brought 
settlers  and  money  upon  the  vacant  lands, 
it  decided  upon  a  similar  grant  to  the 
state  in  aid  of  the  Central  railroad.  Accord- 
ingly, in  September,  1850,  Congress  made  a 
grant^of  lands  to  the  state  of  Illinois  of  every 
alternate  section,  six  sections  in  width,  on 
each  side  of  the  road  and  its  brandies,  and 
if  any  land  so  situated  should  be  taten  up, 
then  any  vacant  land  elsewhere  might  be 
selected  in  room  of  it,  within  fifteen  miles  of 
the  line  of  the  road.  The  same  law  con- 
ferred upon  the  states  of  Aiabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi similar  grants  for  the  extension  of 
the  road  from  Cairo  to  Mobile  city.  In 
the  following  February  the  state  of  Illinois 
incorporated  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Company,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  to 
he  extended  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  the 
cost  of  the  road.  The  company  on  its 
oi^anization  was  to  pay  over  to  the  state 
treasury  $200,000,  and  receive  from  the  state 
the  entire  grant  of  lands  made  by  the  federal 
government,  together  with  aH  tl^t  remained 
■of  the  old  Centra!  road,  right  of  way,  etc. 
The  company  was  to  have  fifty  mites  com- 

fleted  within  two  years,  under  forfeit  of  the 
200,000  deposited,  and  which  was  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  company  on  the  completion  of 
the  fifty  miles  within  the  time.  The  road  was 
to  run  from  Cairo  to  the  western  end  of 
the  Illinois  eanal,  and  thence  branch  to 
Galena  on  the  river,  and  to  Chicago 
Jake.  The  company  was  to  pay  to  the  state 
annually  five  per  cent,  on  the  gross  income 
«f  the  road.  These  were  the  leading  items 
of  the  grant,  and  the  conditions 
earned  out.  The  location  and  survey  of  the 
route  showed  the  company  entitled  to 
2,595,000  acres  of  land  to  be  selected  by  the 
company.  This  vast  tract  of  land,  amount- 
ing to  aii  area  latter  than  the  whole  state  of 
Connecticut,  was  all  to  be  selected  from 
good  ferming  lands,  not  an  acre  of  waste  in 
the  whole,  but  all  of  the  richest  pr^rie  soil, 
«f  the  same  character  as  that  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  St.  Louis,  which  for  two  hundred 
years  had  given  to  fresh  settlers  annual  crops, 
without  in  any  degree  deteriorating  appar- 
ently. These  lands  of  the  company  were 
'      '     2,000,000   acres,    valued    at 


$18,150,000,  as  aaecurityfor  #17,000,000 

of  construction  bonds;   260,000  acres  were 

added  to  the  interest  fund  to  meet  any  de- 

of  means   from  other  sources   ap- 


)ut  were  finally  the  basis  of$S,000,- 
000  "  free  land  bonds,  issued  and  redeemed 
by  conversion  into  company  stock.  The 
2,000,000  acres  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
trustees,  who  alone  have  power  to  give  title 
to  purchasers,  and  who  are  required,  when- 
ever the  funds  accumulate  to  the  amount  of 
a  bond,  to  buy  and  cancel  it.  No  land  can 
be  sold,  unless  bonds  to  the  same  amount 
cancelled.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
bonds  thus  issued  would  build  the  road,  and 
leave  the  entire  work  free  of  cost  to  the 
stockholders.  It  was  found  requisite,  how- 
to  create  170,000  shares,  representing 
$17,000,000  capital.  On  this  instalments- 
have  from  time  to  time  been  called  in.  The 
$300,000  deposited  with  the  state  was  as- 
sessed $20  on  10,000  shares,  and  the  amount 
has  since  been  increased  to  $25,277,270,  on 
which  80  per  cent,  has  been  called,  making 
120,800,000.  In  April,  1852,  $4,000,000  of 
the  7  per  cent,  constroction  bonds  were  is- 
sued at  par,  and  the  subscribers  to  this  loan 
had  the  privilege  of  subscribing  ten  stares  of 
stock  for  each  $1,000  bond.  The  company 
purchased  their  iron,  72,000  tons,  in  1852, 
when  it  was  very  low,  or  less  than  half  the 
price  to  which  it  rose  soon  after,  when  the 
raOroad  fever  developed  itself.  In  October, 
1852,  the  whole  line  was  put  under  contract, 
in  divisions,  and  10,000  men  were  employed 
at  an  expense  of  $3,700,000  per  annum,  at 
work  along  the  line,  twelve  hours  per  day, 
stretching  a  great  highway  through  fertile 
plains  never  before  opened,  conferring  value 
on  them,  wealth  to  the  farmers,  and  sfrength 
to  the  state.  As  the  work  prbgressed,  it  en- 
countered difiiculties  from  cholera,  and  the 
demand  for  labor  which  the  growing  railroad 
mania  caused.  The  road  was  opened  in 
1854,  and  its  earnings  for  its  first  year,  1865, 
were  $1,632,118.  It  sold  of  ite  lands  528,- 
833  acres  for  $6,698,577,  and  the  sales  have 
since  reached  1,745,000  acres  for  over  $20,- 
000,000,  leaving  on  hand  850,000  acres, 
much  of  it  very  choice  land.  Tlie  railway 
extends  707  miles,  of  double  track,  which 
has  cost  for  road  and  equipment,  $32,219,- 
457.  Its  financial  condition  is  excellent.  In 
January,  1869,  after  paying  ten  per  cent, 
dividends,  it  had  a  surplus  of  over  12  mUUoiiS. 
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It  is  now  builOing,  at  an  expense  of  about 
$10,000,000,  a  railroad  to  Sioux  city  on  the 
Missottri,  intended  to  connect  with  the  Un- 
ion Pacific,  with  Yankttm,  the  capital  of 
Dakota,  and  other  points.  It  had,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1869,  170  locomotives,  96  passenger, 
89  ba^age,  mail,  and  express  cars,  and  3,817 
freight  cars.  The  Bumber  f  11  h 
been  gi'eatly  increased.  It  h  t 
■workshops  at  Chicago,  Ce  t  1  a,  A  by 
and  other  points.     It  cross  d  t 

with  more  than  40  lines  of      1      d    as       U 
as  with  steamers  on  the  lak  d  tl      M  s- 

Bisaippi,  and  has  elevators      d  w      1 
at  Chicago  and  Dunleith  t     f    1 1  t    th 
shipment  of  produce. 

At  Cairo,  the  southern   te  m  f  the 

road,  the  cars  make  direct  ti        (by 

steamer  to  Columbus,  Ey. )  w  tl  th    Mb' 
and  Ohio    railroad    for  M      pi  s,   \  t  1 
Vicksbui^,  New  Orleans,  a  1    tl  th 

cities.     In  Chicago  the  company's  facilities 
for  receiving  and  forwarding  freight  i 
Buipassed.    Sleeping  cars  are  run  on 
ni^it  passenger  trams. 

The  land  department  is  the  most  interest- 
ing branch  of  the  company.  It  is  divided 
into  three  bureaiw — the  cashier's  office,  the 
sales-room,  and  the  contract-room, 
■whole  force  employed  in  it  comprises  about 
forty  clerks.  But  to  return  to  the  lands  of 
the  Illinois  Centi'al  railroad  :  they  comprise 
an  area  covering  4,055  square  miles,  nearly 
as  large  as  the  territoi7  of  the  state  of  Con- 
necticut, twice  as  lai^e  as  Delaware,  moi'c 
than  half  as  lat^e  as  Massacbnsetts,  about 
the  same  size  as  the  electorate  of  Hesse-Cas- 
se!,  three-fourths  as  lai^e  as  the  grand  duchy 
of  Baden,  and  half  as  large  as  the  grand 
duchy  of  Tuscany. 

The  most  marvelons  result  of  this  great 
work  was  manifest  in  the  report  of  the 
"United  States  land  commissioner.  The  lands 
through  which  the  road  van  had  been  offered 
on  an  average  of  16  years  at  $1,25  per  acre 
without  finding  a  buyer.  All  those  landi 
were  withdrawn  while  the  company  mad( 
its  selections.  When  that  was  done,  th» 
]and3  were  again  brought  into  market,  ii 
June,  IS.'ia,  and  these  in  the  nest  twelve 
months  soid  in  Illinois 
cash,  at  18.50  per  acre,  and  S2,509,120  for 
land  warrants.  The  sales  were  doable  the 
quantity  sold  in  all  the  states  in  the  previous 
year.  The  whole  interest  of  the  government 
in  Illinois  was  spcedHy  closed  out.  " 
lauds  which  had  h 


the  completion  of  the  road,  it  realized  over 
" "  ,000,000.  This  was  the  eff'ect  of  transpor- 
tation upon  those  lands. 

The  first. land  grants  of  the  government 
were  in  aid  of  canals  (included  below  in  the 
grants  for  internal  improvements.)  We  give, 
also,  the  grants  to  railroads  up  to  July, 


Ohio 

..$1,243,001.77 

ndiana. 

..    1,609,861.61 

3,729,120.00 

louidaiia 

..      500,000.00 

1,578,720.00 

Michigan 

..    1,250,000,00 

5,327,930.99 

4,744,271.63 
2,360,114.00 

Morida 

. .       600,000.00 

Iowa. 

..   1,333,019.90 

1,331,207.98 

WisconaiE 

..   1,183,728.42 

6,378,360.50 

Oregon 

. .      600,000.00 

1,660,000.00 

. .      600,000.00 

7,153,000.00 

Nebraska 

. .      600,000.00 

Pacific  Eailroad,. 

124,000,000.00 

Wisoonsio 

25o.noo.oo 

Michigan 

1,21H,613,27 

Oregon 

3,313,600.00 

3,153,156.43     185,390,794.67 

The  railroad  grants  to  July  1,  1868,  it 
will  be  seen,  amounted  to  185,390,'79S  acres ; 

territory  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  and 
Wisconsin,  a  vast  domain,  which,  though  it 
pats  too  large  a  land  monopoly  into  the 
bands  of  these  railroad  companies,  compels 
them  to  stimulate  immigration,  and  ttiiis 
lakeibeir  lands  as  well  as  those  of  the  govern- 
ment valuable.  National  land  grantsbave been 
more  successful  than  those  made  by  the  states. 

The  land  grant  of  the  federal  government 
to' Alabama  for  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  road 
was  to  the  extent  of  1,120,000  aci-es,  and  it 
became  the  basis  of  a  sinking  fund  for  the 
aid  granted  to  the  states  of  Tennessee,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Alabama.  The  road  extends 
from  Mobile  bay,  in  a  line  nearly  due  north, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  river,  opposite 
Cairo,  a  distance  of  504  miles.  Thence  by 
the  IIHnois  Central  it  will  coimect  with  Dun- 
leith,  on  the  upper  Mississippi,  028  miles, 
and  also  with  Chicago  and  the  eastern  hues. 
The  road  was  commenced  in  1851,  and  was 
nearly  completed  before  the  war.  It  now 
via.nU    only  the  15  or  30    miles   between 
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Cairo  and  Columbus,  Ky.,  connected  by  a 
ferry  on  the  Mississippi  river.  This  is  to  be 
built  by  the  HIinois  Central  by  1871.  The 
cost  of  the  road  and  equipment  was  ll  7,- 
150,167,  of  which  a  Considerable  portion 
was  furnished  by  state  bonds. 

The  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad 
connects  Memphis,  on  the  Mississippi,  with 
Charleston,  by  the  way  of  the  Nashville 
and  Chattanooea  road.  This  road  connects 
Charleston  and  Savannah  with  the  leading 
cities  of  the  Mississippi  river.  It  is  271 
miles  long,  and  foiTQs  part  of  the  great  throngh 
line  from  Washington  to  New  Orleans.  Its 
cost  was  19,681,618,  of  which  15,313,726 
is  capital,  and  13,888,530  bonded  debt. 

The  New  Orleans,  Jackson,  and  Great 
Northern  road  forms  the  southernmost  link 
of  the  great  chain  which  stretches  3,000 
miles  on  the  Atlantic  coast  to  Bangor,  thns 
connecting  cod-fish  with  s^ar,  the  Maine  law 
with  New  Orleans  rum.  The  road  rnnsfrom 
New  Orleans  to  Canton,  Mississippi,  206 
miles.  It  has,  as  a  matter  of  course,  an  im- 
monse  through  business  as  well  as  a  lat^e 
local  traffic.  Its  cost  has  been  $7,912,607, 
of  which  $4,742,158  is  capital,  and  $3,897,- 
000  bonded  debt. 

There  were  completed  in  January,  1860, 
the  last  two  links  in  the  great  chain  of  rail- 
ways from  Maine  to  Louisiana — the  first,  the 
last  twenty-five  miles  on  the  Mississippi  Cen- 
tral, and  the  second,  of  sixty-one  miles  be- 
tween Lynchburg  and  Charlottesville,  on  the 
Orange  and  Alexandiia  railroad,  popularly 
known  as  the  Lynchbui^  Extension.  This 
route,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table 
of  distances,  ia  within  a  iraction  of  2,000 
miles  in  length,  from  Bangor  to  New  Oi'- 
loatis,  of  a  continuous  rail  track,  with  the 
exception  of  four  short  ferries,  viz. :  the  Hud- 
son river,  the  Susquehanna,  the  Potomac, 
and  the  James  river  at  Lynchburg,  the  last 
two   of  which  will  soon  be  supplied   with 


Prom  New  Orleans  to  Canton,  Mies.,  by  the 
New  Orleans,  Jackson,  and  Great  Korthem 
lailwRy. 206 

Oanton  to  Qrand  Junction,  Miss,,  by  tlie  Mis- 
aiBsippl  Central  railway 166 

Grand  Junction    to  Stephenson,  Ala.,  by  the 

.   Memphis  end  Chsrleston  railway 219 

Stephenson  to  Chattanooga,  Tenn,,  by  the  Narfi- 
ville  and  Chattanooga  railway SS 

Chattanooga  to  Cleveland,  Tpnn.,  by  the  Clevs- 
land  and  Chattanooga  railway 29 

Cleveland  to  Knosville,  Tenn.,  by  the  East 
Tennesaee  and  Georgia  railway 83 


Knoxville  to  Bristol,  Tenn,,  by  the  East  Ten- 
nessee and  Virginia  railway 130 

Bristol  to  Lynchbui^,  Vs.,  by  the  Tii^inia  and 
Tennessee  railway 204 

Lynclibui^  to  Alexaadtia,  by  the  Orange  and 
Alexandria  railway 169 

Alexandria  to  Washington,  D.  C,  by  the  Wash- 
ington and  Alexandria  railway. 6 

'asliiugtan  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  by  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  railway 39 

B»ltimore  to  Philadelphia,  by  the  Philadelphia, 
Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  railway 98 

Philadelphia  to  New  York,  by  the  Philadelphia 
and  New  Yorfc  railroad  line 87 

New  York  to  New  Haven,  Conn.,  by  the  New 
York  and  New  Haven  railway 14 

New  Haven  Co  Springfield 62 

"  iringfield  to  Boston,  by  the  Western  railway .   100 
:)ston  to  Portland,  Maine,  by  the  E!astera  and 
Portland,  Saco,  and  Portsmoutli  railway ,  107 

Portland  to  Bangor,  Me.,  by  tlie  Penobscot  and 
Kennebec,  and  Androscoggin  and  Kennebec 
railways 137 

Total 1,953 

This  vast  chain  of  railways  is  composed  of 
eighteen  independent  roads,  costing  in  the 
■  J,  for  2,394  miles  of  road,  f92,784,- 
084,  or  neariy  one-tenth  of  the  whole  rail- 
way system  of  the  United  States,  of  which 
1,953  miles  are  used  in  this  coutiunous  line. 
The  roads  from  Washington  city  to  New 
Orleans,  embracing  a  distance  of  1,249  miles, 
had  the  contract  for  the  great  through  mail  to 
New  Orleans  once  a  day  fof  several  years.  It 
is  now  divided  between  the  souUi-westem 
^nd  the  western  routes. 

The  state  of  Michigan,  in  1838,  con- 
templated the  constrnction  of  three  railroads 
to  cross  the  state ;  the  Southern,  from 
Monroe  to  New  Buffalo  ;  the  Central,  from 
Detroit  to  St.  Joseph  ;  and  the  Northern, 
from  Huron  to  Grand  Eiver.  For  these  roads 
a  state  debt  of  $5,000,000  was  contracted  ; 
and,  in  1838,  28  miles  of  the  Central  road 
had  been  put  in  operation,  which  was. ex- 
tended to  146  miles,  at  a  cost  of  12,238,289, 
id  the  Southern  road,  68  miles,  at  a  cost 
of  11,125,590,  when  the  etate  failed  and  re- 
pudiated its  debt.  As  a  step  toward  re- 
covery, a  bill  was  passed,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Charles  Butler,  of  New  York,  called 
the  "  Butler  act,"  by  which  the  state  sold 
the  Central  road  to  a  Boston  company  for 
$2,000,000  of  its  own  bonds,  and  the  South- 
ern road  for  $6,000,000  to  anothei'  company. 
Little  was  done,  however,  until  1849,  when 
Mr,  Butler  and  others  reorganized  the  South- 
ern company,  and  the  road  was  pushed  to 
completion.  As  it  approached  the  Indiana 
tine,  an  old  Indiana  state  charter  was  pur- 
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chased,  enabling  the  company  to  carrj^  their 
work  through  ttiat  state  to  the  Illinois  line, 
whence,  under  the  general  law  of  that  state, 
it  was  pushed  on  to  Chicago.  The  dis- 
tance from  Monroe,  on  Lake  Michigan,  to 
Chici^o,  is  346  miles,  and  the  work  was 
completed  for  $50,000,000,  or  120,000  per 
mile  in  running  order,  the  level  nature  of 
the  country  being  veiy  favorable  to  the 
construction  of  railroads.  The  work  waa 
eminently  successful,  but  became  involved 
through  its  connection  with  lateral  jobs, 
which  covered  it  with  liabilities  greater  than 
its  business,  largo  as  it  waa,  could  caiTy.  In 
1857  it  became  so  much  embaiTassed,  as  to 
be  obliged  to  reoi^niae,  and  waa  subse- 
qnontly  consolidated  with  t!ie  Lake  Shore 
railroad.  It  has  now  a  length,  including' 
branch,  of  519  miles;  its  cost  for  road  and 
equipment  is  set  down  at  $20,900,000,  of 
wliich  112,125,600  is  represented  by  stock, 
and  $8,816,580  by  bonds.  Its  gross  earn- 
ings for  the  year  ending  February,  1869, 
were  $5,034,108,  and  tbe  net  earnings  $3,- 
046,036.  It  is  now  run  in  close  connection 
with  the  N.  Y.  Central  railroad,  and  its 
stock  is  about  par.  It  has,  for  two  or  three 
years  past,  made  8  per  cent,  dividends. 

The  Michigan  Central  reached  the  lake 
in  May,  184&,  and  was  also  pushed  to  com- 
pletion, going  round  the  foot  of  Lake  Michi- 
fan,  where  the  lUinois  Central  put  out  a 
and  to  meet  it.  Tbe  connection  is  thus 
284  wiles,  Detroit  to  Chicago.  The  cost  of 
this  road  was  $15,951,936.  The  road  was 
laid  with  T  rml,  and  was  very  prosperous. 
The  capital  of  the  company  is  $11,197,348, 
and  the  debt  85,163,489.  The  road  is  an 
important  link  in  the  line  of  connection 
between  Boston  and  the  western  country. 

The  state  of  Tennessee  has  an  important 
system  of  railroads  extending  .to  all  sec- 
tions of  the  state.  The  state  guarantees 
3^8,000  per  mi\e  for  the  purchase  of  iron  and 
equipment,  upon  the  condition  that  the  com- 
panies prepaie  the  road-bed  and  defray  the 


charges  of  construction.  The  state  retains 
a  lien  upon  the  whole  property.  The  roads 
have  been  well  built. 

The  state  of  Missouri  bad  done  little 
toward  the  construction  of  roads  until  the 
session  of  185],  when  it  agreed  to  lend  its 
aid  to  two  great  lines;  the  Pacific  road, 
commencing  at  St.  Louis  and  running  across 
the  state,  on  the  south  side-of  the  Missouri 
river,  and  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  road, 
extending  306  miles  across  the  state  from 
river  to  river,  connecting  the  two  cities 
named.  This  last  had  also  a  land  grant  of 
600,000  acres,  made  the  basis  for  $5,000,- 
000  of  the  company's  bonds.  The  state 
subsequently  enlarged  its  plan,  and  agreed 
to  issue  $24,000,000  of  its  bonds  in  aid  of 
the  railroads.  The  panic  of  1857  and  the 
war  troubles  prevented  the  payment  of  in- 
terest on  these  bonds,either  by  the  railroads 
or  the  state,  for  some  years.  In  1867,  the 
state  resumed  payment  and  the  rmlroads  be- 
gan a  new  career  of  prosperity.  The  most 
impoitant  roads  are  the  Hannibal  and  8t. 
Joseph,  and  branches,  ii78  miles  long;  the 
Pacific  of  Missouri,  288  miles  long,  and  the 
Southwest  Pacific,  327  miles  in  length.  The 
state  has  1,827  miles  of  completed  road,  and 
1,450  more  in  progress.  Over  $88,000,- 
000  have  been  expended  on  these  I'oada 
thus  far.  The  Pacific  road  has  cost  113,- 
906,000,  of  which  $7,550,375  is  bonded 
debt.  The  great  rmlroad  bridge  over  the 
Mississippi  at  St.  Louis  will  materially  ben- 
efit the  railroad  lines. 

In  the  following  table  of  the  leading  rail- 
roads of  all  the  states,  giving  the  length  of 
roads  completed  and  in  progress,  and  cost  of 
road  and  equipment,  there  are  many  roads 
that  run  through  several  states.  These  are 
distributed  as  &r  as  possible  pro  rata  to  the 
states  through  which  they  pass.  The  tities 
of  roads  in  italics  show  the  land-giant 
roads.  Tiie  figures  are  from  returns  nearest 
to  January,  1870. 
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Maine, 940.19 

HewHampsbire,.      185.32 

Venaout, G53.09 

Haaaacliusetts, . .  1,669.15 
EhoaaManiJ,...  121.4T 
Coraiecticul,  .. . .      806.94 

HewTork 4,135.91 

Kew  Jersey, 1,023.65 

Penoaylvania, 6,878.36 

Delaware  anil  B. 

Maryland,  .. ..      466.50 
MaTyland,    other 


14,099,443 
5,13a,672 
31,359  011 


Pacific  and  West,      363.10       922.10       29,664,000 

Av.toeaehseo'n,  13,446.28    0,588.37  $353,107,618 

The  annual  progreaB  of  railroad  building  since,  ia 

1831,  tlie  eommenceraent  was  made  in  the  eonatrno- 

of  the  Granite  Railroad  at  Qoiney,  Mass.,  to  the 

eat  time  is  Hhown  in  the  followij^  table: 


than  aboye, . 
West  Virginia,... 

Virginia, 

North  Carolina,,, 
South  Carolina, . . 

G^i^is, 

Floiida,.. 


130.02  493.51 

123.75  364.11 

3,049.11  1,482.9' 

1,653.91  1,129.6' 

1,439.17  1,089.9' 

2,095.41  1,694.71 


Alabama, 2,039.80     1,036.0( 


Louisiana, . . 
Arkansas,  . . 


,       928.30        414.50 
,    3,629.26        512.25 


.   1,816.63     1,435.53 


11,3i 

n,oi 

4,310  030 
46,918  44t 
33,511  74b 

190,424  501 
48,793  418 

121,16' 301 


Kentudty, . 

Ohio, 4,613.96  3,123,89 

Michigan, 2,293.26  1,198.16 

Indiana, 5,331.10  3,911.10 

llliouis, 1,180.45  4,101.96     m,5t 

Wisconsin, 3,779.60  1,490.60        

Hinnesoti^ 1,800.00  823.09 

Iowa, 3,21928  2,140.83 

Nabraaka, 449.00  449.00 

Wyoming  Terr'y,      660,00  600.00 

Missouri, 3,361,19  1,827.00 

Kansas, 1,601.50  930.50 

Colorado, 

Utah  Territory, . 


150.00 
305.00 
390.00 


>542 
60,358,723 
27,800,000 
85,162,943 
26,460,000 
43,300,000 
88,372,121 
39,623,500 
6,000,000 


Av.  to  each  State,  5,623.10     1,835.10     |95 

REOAPlrnU-TIOH  BY  Sbchons. 
North  %st,  ....  4,811.38    4,214.22   $119,81 


4,114 
4  311 
4,523 


Middle  East 14,547.19  10,7 

South  East, 7,149.86    6,837.48 

Gulf  and  S.Weet,  10,513,93  5,294.03 
North  Interior,,  .33,095.94  20,828.63 
Pacific  and  Westi  5,522.19     1,835.19 

Total,Jau,l,'10,  If 

In  the  Ibllowing 
in  railroad  development 
ing  the  year  1869: 


652,618,526 
154.000,251 
180.412,084 


0,55  2,212,413,119 


North  East, . . . 
Middle  East,.. 
Bouth  East, . , , 


14  31  254,11  $17,215,764 
18,54  1,026.59  85,129,301 
13,22        185.61         14,918,130 


1870,        48,860 

City  Passenger  Railroads  are  not  included 
in  the  above  siimraary.  These  are  now  in 
general  use  in  all  considerable  cities,  and  in 
numerous  instances  in  places  where  popula- 
tion is  less  dense.  Tlieiv  eeonoinical  bear- 
ings are  fully  recognized,  and  their  populai'ity 
is  increasing.  Boston,  New  York,  Brooklyn 
aod  Philadelphia  count  their  street  railroad 
tracks  by  hundreds  of  miles.  Probably  the 
total  is  not  less  than  3,500  to  4,000  miles. 

Nor  have  we  included  in  our  statement 
any  account  of  the  second  tracks  with  which 
i  of  the  leading  lines  ai-e  supplied,  nor 
sidings  and  tumouts  on  all  the  lines, 
ie  may  be  estimated  at  25  per  cent,  of 
the  length  of  road,  and  are  being  added  to 
yearly.  Adding  these  supplementary  tracks 
to  the  tabulated  mileage,' we  find  that  the 
total  length  of  equivalent  single  track  in  use 
is  about  60,000  miles,  and  if  we  add  to  this 
the  equivalent  for  the  city  passenger  tracks, 
to  nearly  65,000  miles.  It  is  now  about 
forty  years  since  we  began  to  build  railroads, 
and  in  that  time,  as  before  intimated,  we 
have  built  a  gi'eater  length  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  of  Europe.  Progress 
leads  but  to  new  demands  and  new  entei'- 
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The  foliowing  list  of  City  Passenger  or 
Hovae  Railroads,  as  they  are  generally  called, 
is  incomplete,  giving  generally  only  those 
which  were  ranning  at  the  beginning  of 
1869,  and  perhaps  not  all  of  these,  but  no 
later  statistics  can  be  obtained.     But  this  is 


sufficient  to  show  what  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  last  ten  years  in  this  department 
of  transportation.  The  railroads  in  this  list 
have  a  length  of  about  1,025  miles,  and  have 
cost  for  roads  and  equipment  about  $41,- 
000,000. 
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The  expenditure  of  this  vast  Bum  for  rail- 
ways witbin  a  period  of  little  more  than  forty 
years,  and  moi'e  than  half  of  it  within  the 
last  tec — an  expenditure  amounting  to  over 
one  hundred  dollars  for  each  inhabitant  of 
the  average  population  of  the  United  States, 
diiring  that  period — is  without  a  precedent 
in  the  world's  history.  Had  this  been  accom- 
plished in  a  country  as  old  and  rich  as  En- 
gland, and  where  capital  had  accumulated  and 
was  constantly  seeking  avenues  of  invest- 
ment, it  woulif  still  have  been  woudeiful,  but 
it  has  been  done  in  a  country  whose  whole 
valuation  of  real  and  persona!  estate  in  1860 
was,  by  the  most  liberal  tables,  only  $16,- 
519,616,068,  and  less  than  lialf  this  was  per- 
sonal property,  so  that  the  cost  of  the  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States  up  to  1870,  if 
about  three-sevenths  of  the  entire  personal 
property  of  the  United  States  in  1880.  That 
there  has  been  a  vast  increase  in  our  national 
wealth  within  the  past  ten  years,  no  one  can 
doubt,  and  this  increase  undoubtedly  makes 
the  present  valuation  of  personal  property 
sixteen  or  seventeen  thousand  millions  of  dol- 
lars, but  even  this  is  only  five  or  six  times 
the  cost  of  the  railroads.  Thatmanyof  them 
are  not  worth  to-day  what  they  cost,  perhaps 
not  the  half  of  it,  is  undoubtedly  true,  hut,  on 
tlie  other  hand,  a  conaderable  number  are 
worth  nearly  double  their  cost,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  in  value. 

We  might  be  led  to  suppose,  reasoning 
from  analogy,  that  so  great  an  absorption  of 
capital  in  the  construction  and  equipment  of 
railroads  would  have  rendered  it  scarce  for 
other  purposes ;  but,  owing  to  the  iact  that 
the  railroads  in  this  country  have  -for  the 
most  part  been  the  pioneer  influences 
veioping  the  settlement,  and  stimulating  the 
production  of  crops,  manufactures,  and  min- 
ing products,  capital  has  not  only  not  been 
rendered  more  scarce  by  their  construction, 
but  has  been  greatly  increased,  and  is  con- 
stantly becoming  more  plentifal.  Prior  to 
1860,  there  were  but  seven  railroads  in  the 
United  States  with  a  capital  stock 
million  dollars  or  more,  and  not  one  with 
twenty  millions  ;  now  there  are  fifty  which 
have  cost  more  than  ten  millions,  and  fifteen 
ranging  between  twenty  and  one  hundred 
millions.  Our  railroad  indebtedness,  like  our 
national  bonds,  is,  much  of  it,  held  in  Europe. 
The  stock  and  bonds  of  the  Boston  and  Al- 
bany, the  Erie,  Atlantic  and  Great  Western, 
Lake  Shore,  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  Illinois 
Central,  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  Kansas 


Pacific,  Union  Pacific,  Central  Pacific,  the 
leading  Southern  roads,  and  some  others,  are 
very  largely  held  in  Europe,  and  some  of 
them  are  entirely  controlled  by  foreign  influ- 
ences. It  is  partly  on  this  account  that  hith- 
erto foreign  and  especially  English  railshave 
been  so  lai^ly  used  for  their  construction, 
often  to  the  very  great  detriment  of  the  roads. 
From  1840  to  1857,  3,004,130  tons  of  rails 
were  imported  from  Great  Britwn,  at  a  cost 
of  about  $150,000,000,  paid  for,  to  a  consid- 
ei'able  extent,  in  rmlroad  bonds,  at  prices 
considerably  below  par.  From  1857  to  1869, 
{both  inclusive,)  1,717,223  tons  more  were 
imported,  at  a  cost  of  somewhat  more  than 
$75,000,000.  Within  a  few  years  past,  it 
has  been  fonnd  that  steel  rails  possess  great 
advantages  over  iron,  and  they  are  beginning 
to  be  extensively  adopted,  liie  great  roads 
laying  them  as  fast  aa  they  can  without  dis- 
turbing their  traffic.  Over  50,000  tons  of 
these  r^ls  were  l^d  in  1869,  of  which  35,000 
tons  were  foreige,  and  between  15,000  and 
,000  tons  American.  It  is  estimated  that 
not  far  from  90,000  tons  will  be  laid  in  1870, 
of  which  probably  two-thirds  will  be  Amer- 
ican steel,  the  best  qualities  of  which  are 
worth  from  1100  to  $1^0  perton.  The  most 
important  single  article  of  freight  transported 
by  the  railroads  is  coal ;  several  very  exten- 
sive railroads,  particulariy  the  Philadelphia 
and  Beading,  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie,  the 
Delaware  and  Lackawanna,  the  Lehigh  Val- 
lep,  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna,  Lacka- 
wanna and  Bloomsburg,  the  Morris  and  Essex, 
the  New  Jersey  Central,  and  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio,  are  almost  wholly  supported  by 
this  trafiic,  while  many  others  do  a  very  large 
coal  business.  The  employment  of  coal  as 
fuel,  though  known  some  years  before,  was 
not  attempted  to  any  great  extent  prior  to 
1820.  The  following  table  shows  how  great- 
ly it  has  been  developed  since  that  time,  and 
particularly  within  the  past  ten  years  There 
has  been  it  will  be  noticed  an  increase  of 
more  than  three  hnnliedj-ei  cent  m  each 
successive  decade  Though  there  will  be  no 
such  increase  in  the  future  m  the  ■juthracite 
coal  production  the  bituminous  and  semi 
bituminous  coals  will  de\ekp  e*en  more  rap 
idly  for  many  years  to  come 
Cosl  of  al!  deacT  ptiona  sent  to  market  Tons 

from  1820  to  13iO  636  803 

From  1810  to  1840  5  317  640 

From  1840  to  1850  15  094  132 

From  X850  t«  1860  46  139  090 

From  I860  to  187(  Ibl  060  916 

lotal  tons  S_8  299  256 
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This,  at  an  average  value  of  $5,  gives 
$1,141,496,380.  Tho  investment  in  rail- 
roads and  canals  to  transport  to  market  tlie 
18,303,316  tons  of  eoal  forwarded  in  1869, 
is  not  less  than  $300,000,000.  It  ia  true  that 
only  about  three-fourths  of  the  traffic  of  these 
railroads  and  canals  is  coal,  but  nine-tenths 
of  the  remaining  one-fourth  has  grown  out 
of  the  coal  development  and  transportation. 

Under  the  supposition  that  the  coal  trans- 
ported pays  the  interest  on  this  investment, 
wliich  is  (at  six  per  cent.)  118,000,000,  then 
the  18,303,316  tons  transported  in  1869,  at 
a  value  of  $91,500,000,  paid  98  cents  per  ton, 
or  19.5  per  et.,  thus  making  the  clear  value 
of  the  ooa!  sent  lo  market  from  those  fields, 
$73,600,000.  This  includes  the  product  of 
all  the  coal  fields  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  and 
also  the  coal  products  of  the  upper  Ohio 
Vallev. 

It  IS  estimated  thit  there  were  10  000,000 
tons  of  bitimmous  and  semi  anthiacite  coals 
sent  to  market  fc  m  the  Iflissi  aippi  Valley 
ani  Rocky  M  unta  n  coal  fields  the   s 


1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 


1848  1 319         2  341,634 

1S4J  1416        2  728,696 

1850  1 415      a  oeiToe 

Total 21,174,423 

The  value  of  the  5,914  miles  of  roads  built  1 
was  not  far  from  $160,000,000,  hut  the  value 
of  the  cotton  produced  and  brought  to' 
market  was  in  the  twenty  years  $2,900,000,- 
000.  The  increase  in  the  value  during  the 
last  ten- yeai-s  over  the\former  decade  was 
$800,000,000.  The  war  so  far  changed  the 
current  of  afiairs  that  the  10,000  miles  of 
completed  railways  in  the  south  are  now, 
and  will  be  for  years  to  come,  engaged  in  a 
more  general  but  not  less  profitable  traffic, 
in  which,  however,  cotton  and  sugar 


year.  The  annual  sale  of  eoal  ft'oni  all  these 
fields  is,  in  round  numbers,  $140,000,000, 
and  this  sum  is  added  to  the  fioating  capital 
of  the  country  as  a  consequence  of  the  $450,- 
000,000  invested  in  these  railroads  and  canals. 
In  other  words,  the  cost  of  construction  is 
repaid  in  three  years  nearly,  and  a  perpetu- 
ally, increasing  fund  flows  down  for  the  pro- 
motion of  trade,  since  coal  is  as  much  a  pur- 
chasing power  for  goods  as  gold.  What 
those  roads  have  done  for  coal,  have  the 
southern  toads  done  for  cotton.  Formerlj 
the  water-courses  were  the  only  means  of 
transportation ;  and  when  they  were  dry  or 
shallow,  cotton  accumulated  at  the  landings 
until  the  next  flood.  Tho  iron  arms  now 
stretch  out  in  all  directions,  and  not  only  is 
all  the  cotton  grown  added  to  the  market- 
able value,  hut  new  lands  are  brought  into 
action.  The  effect  of  r^lroads  upon  cotton 
is  seen  in  the  following  table,  which  shows 
the  miles  of  railroad  open  in  ten  cotton  states, 
and  the  quantity  of  cotton  produced;— 


viU  be 

ia  the  western  country  tte  reanlts  are  still 
more  marked,  since  a  country  which  was  a 
wilderness  has,  under  the  influence  of  rail- 
roads opening  the  way,  become  the  source 
of  immense  wealth.  This  influence  upon 
the  grain  business  of  Chicago  is  seen  in  the 
following  table,  which  shows  the  number  of 
miles  in  operation  in  lOinois  and  Wisconsin, 


Mm  ta  Hrain  receipla. 

U       B.  W       ns  Bnohcla. 

184  2  40,000 

16  48  20  5,813,141 

1853  296  60  6,412,181 

854  1 200  200  12,932,320 

855  884  240  16,633,100 
56  241  2S5  21,583,221 

as  2  511  569  18,032,618 

858  2  678  793  20,035,166 

9  7  4  838  21,736,147 

860  2  8  t51  40,000,000 

868  4,708  145  12,356,982 

Tl  e  o  t  of  tl  e  I !  o  s  and  Wisconsin 
ra  oal  (  o  wl  h  should  be  added  823 
es  of  M  nn  so  a  roads,  as  tr  iutary  to 
Ch  ca^jO  a,  the  o  1  e  s  )  to  Ju  y  1868,  had 
been  $J05  778  66  S  nee  its  settlement 
the  government  has  sold  over  20  millions  of 
acres  of  land  in  Illinois,  and  the  canals,  rail- 
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roiids  and  state,  about  4  millions  more. 
Aside  from  the  large  qiiaiititiea  of  grain  sent 
directly  to  St  Louis,  New  Orleans,  Louis- 
ville, and  Cincinnati,  and  the  live  stock  ship- 
ments over  these  roads,  the  cat  meats,  but- 
ter, lard,  and  lumber,  &c„  &c.,  the  grain  re- 
ceipts aJone,  in  1868,  amounted  to  over  150 
million  dollars.  The  other  receipts  were 
certainly  more  than  as  much  more,  so  that 
one  year's  production  pays  the  whole  cost  of 
the  iwads.  What  is  troe  of  these  roads  is 
equally  true  of  those  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  &o. 

As  an  illustration  take  Chicago  as  a  great 
railroad  centre.     The  gross  earnings  of  the 
principal  railroads  centering  there,  were, 
1868,  as  follows:— 


Chicago  and  Noi-tli western  vailroad. . .  $13,9*1,343 

Chicago  aud  Alloa 4,508,643 

Cliioflgo,  Burliugtooand  Quiacy 6,813,809 

Chicago,  Iowa  and  Sebraska. 6,'il,782 

Chicago,  Eock  Island  and  Pacific ....  5,231,980 

Cincinnati,  Kidimond  and  Chicago. .. .  183,305 

Illinois  Central 1,811,629 

Milwankoe  aiid  ^  Paul  6  541,646 

Miueral  Point  102,119 

Ohio  sod  Missisrfppi  2  964,041 

Piltsbai^,  Fort  Wayne  atd  Ch  csgo  8  041,181 

St.  Louis,  Alton  and  Terra  Haute  517,941 

St  Loui^,  Jacksonville  and  Chicago  240,000 

Michigan  Central  4116,293 
Miehigatt  Soutbern. 

Toledo,  Peoria  and  Warsaw  160,625 

Toledo,  Wabash  and  Western  4,013,201 
Western  Union 
Dubuque  and  Sioux  C  ty 

Dubuque  and  southwcBtern  116,311 

$T  952, 

In  1860  onh  ei^ht  years  preii  us,  the 
gross  earnings  of  such  ot  these  roids  as  wore 
then  in  existeni*  were  $15  29V  165  or  but 
a  trifle  moie  than  oni.  htth  of  thuii  receipts 
in  18fi8.  We  tliink  no  moie  rapid  growth 
of  business  has  ever  been  chronicled  in  any 
country. 

While  all  these  rivers,  canals,  and  roads 
have  been  busy  bringing  down  produce  from 
swelling  nnmbei's  of  settlers,  the  traffic  of 
the  groat  outlets  has  been  equally  as  active. 
Wo  are  to  bear  in  mind  that,  in  1825,  when 
the  Erie  canal  opene<l,  there  was  no  trans- 
portation of  produce  fwm  west  to  east  of  the 
m^ntains.  Bearing  that  in  mind,  we  shall 
inspect  the  following  table  with  interest. 
It  shows  the  tonnage  and  revenues  of  the 
five  great  outlets,  for  the  year  1859,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

14 


pts  fth    a 


A<l<1ing  ID  these  as 


9saimia 


Thus  the  five  routes  had  increased  their 
business  thi'ee-fold  in  nine  years,  and  tlie 
whole  travel  and  freight  was  almost  four 
times  as  much  as  in  1869. 

This  immense  length  of  continued  rail  now 
enables  an  individual  to  travel  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  TJuion  to  the  other  without 
;  not  only  are  the  distances  shorts 
bat  every  appliance  for  comfort 
the  journey,  even  to  invalids,  com- 
modions.  For  this  purpose  there  have  been 
I'eceutly  inti'oduced  on  the  long  lines,  sleep- 
ing^Mtrs,  wherein  the  passenger  takes  his  nat- 
ural rest  while  the  iron  horse  is  -whirling 
him  toward  his  destination  at  the  rate  of  30 
miles  an  hour.  Thisisan  improvement  upon 
the  invention  introduced  by  Captain  Bud^ 
ker,  as  we  have  seen  on  the  Hudson  river 
sloops  in  the  early  part  of  the  century, 
whereby  gentlemen  and  ladies  could  be  ac- 
commodated with  beds.  Thev  were  prob- 
ably more  necessary  in  that  clay,  however, 
when  it  might  have  been  necessary  to  while 
away  the  time  in  their  berths.  The  rail  cars 
do  not  go  the  less  rapidly  that  the  passengers 
I  are  well  accommodated.    There  liave  been 
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maDy  instances  not  only  of  berths  provided 
but  of  births  taking  place  in  the  ears.  Stich 
an  event  happened  on  the  Long  Island  cars, 
which  were  going  at  the  speed  of  40  miles 
per  hour,  and  a  grave  difficulty  sprang  up 
as  to  where  the  young  gentleman  was  born, 
s.  prohlcin  not  easily  solved,  when  towns 
wore  passed  attherateofami'einOO  seconds. 
We  have  seen  that  the  passenger  of  the 
present  day  does  not  occupy  much  time  in 
performing  long  distances,  and  that  these 
■passages  are  by  no  means  costly  aa  compared 
with  the  inconvenient  mode  of  locomotion  in 
'the  olden  time.  Twenty  years  since  it  was 
recorded  aa  a  marveJ  that  a  gentleman  made 
the  distance  from  Chicago  to  Albany  in  154 
hoxirs,  or  6  days  and  10  hours,  and  24  days 
from  New  Orleans  to  Baltimore  was  recorded 
as  a  matter  of  wonder.  Now,  80  hours  from 
New  York  to  Now  Oi-leans  is  the  usual  mail 
time,  and  Chicago  and  New  York  are  but 
28  hours  apart.  A  passenger  now  goes  from 
Bangor  to  New  Orleans  in  less  time  than 
was  allowed,  forty  years  ago,  from  Boston 
to  New  York.  Smce  the  completion  of  the 
Pacific  railway,  the  time  between  New  York 
and  San  Francisco  has  been  reduced  (in 
ISTO)  to  six  days  and  13  hours;  distance 
3,344  miieB. 

It  is  instructive  to  look  back  at  the 
changes  the  means  of  locomotion  have 
wrought  in  the  views  of  passengers.  At  the 
close  of  the  last  century  enterprising  con- 
tractors advertised  as  follows : — 

"  Philadelphia  Staoe-Wao-cion  and  New 
York  Staob-Boat,  performs  their  St'igei 
twice  a  ~W&ek.  John  Butler,  with  his  w^- 
gon,  sets  out  on  Mondays  from  his  House, 
at  the  Sign  of  the  Death  of  the  Fox,  in 
Strawberry-ally,  and  drives  the  same  day  to 
Trenton  Feny,  when  Francis  Holman  meets 
him,  and  proceeds  on  Tuesday  to  Bruns- 
wick, and  the  passengers  and  goods  being 
shifted  into  the  waggon  of  Isaac  Fitzran- 
dolph's  the  same  day,  where  Kuben  Fitz- 
randolph,  with  a  boat  well  suited,  will 
receive  them,  and  take  them  to  New  York 
that  night.  John  Butler  returning  to  Phil- 
adelphia on  Tuesday  with  the  passengers 
and  goods  delivered  to  him  by  Francis 
Holman,  will  again  set  ont  for  Trenton 
Eerry  on  Thursday,  and  Francis  Holman,  &c. 
will  carry  his  passengers  and  goods,  with  the 
same  expedition  as  above  to  New  York, 
By  this  remarkably  ingenious  plan 
diction  of  John  BntJer,  everybody  got  to 
his  journey's  end   in  the  course  of  time ; 


"with  the  same  expedition  as  above,"  that 
is,  it  appears,  from  Monday  morning  to 
Tuesday  night,  if  Ruben  Fitarandolph's 
boat  did  not  get  aground  or  becalmed,  or 
weather-bound,  or  driven  off,  in  either  of 
which  eases  the  time  of  arrival  was  dubious. 
But  honest  John  "with  his  wa^oT,"  was 
soon  "cat out."  Those  "Yankees,''  immor- 
talized by  Knickerbocker,  came  down  from 
the  north  and  innovated  even  upon  so  ad- 
mirable an  arrangement  aa  was  here  devised 
the  tap-room  of  the  "  Death  of  the  Fox," 
StrawbeiTy-ally,  under  the  adminbtration  of 
Jefferson.  Enben's  boat  with  i1«  vicissitudes 
abandoned,  notwithstanding  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  "Kill  van  KiiH"  passage,  and  a 
land  route  through  adopted.  Tiie  attractions 
of  this  route  were  set  forth  as  follows : — 

For  PHiLAncLPHiA  and  Baltimore — 
SwiFTSDRB  Mail  Stage. — A  new  line  lias 
removed  from  No  2  Courtlandt  street  to  No. 
116  Broadway,  and  is  now  running  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  trough  a 
beantiful  country,  and  on  the  short  and 
pleasant  road  through  Newark,  Springfield, 
Scotch  Plains,  Bound  Brook,  Somerset, 
Arnwell,  Coryell's  Ferry;  Cross  Road, 
Crocket  Billet,  and  Jenkintown  to  Phila- 

"To  start  from  New  York  every  day  at  10 
o'clock,  A.  M.  (Sundays  excepted,)  lodge  at 
Somerset,  and  arrive  at  Philadelphia  next 
day  aftenioon.  The  Swiftsure  is  the  only 
opposition  stage  from  this  city  to  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimore." 

There  does  not  appear  to  Lave  been  much 
time  saved  by  this  new  plan,  any  fiirther 
than  that  the  vicissitudes  of  the  boats  were 
exchanged  for  those  of  muddy  roads.  Spring 
coaches  had,  however,  supplanted  honest 
John  Butler's  wagon,  since  travellers  had 
become  more  dainty,  A  few  years  more 
brought  steam  into  competition  for  the  use 
of  travellers,  and  the  number  multiplied  to 
such  an  extent,  that,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
great  semi-centennial  jubilee  anniversary 
of -the  National  Independence,  held  July  4, 
1835,  it  was  recorded  in  The  I'kiladelpAia 
Gaxetie,'that  300  New  Yorkers  were  said  to 
have  been  in  Philadelphia.  There  were 
passengers  enough  to  fill  36  coaches  !  Great 
doings,  that,  in  the  travelling  way  1  What 
would  Fi'ancis  Holman  have  done  with  tHe 
crowd  between  Brunswick  and  Trenton } 
Travelling  had  clearly  outgrown  his  arrange- 
ments. Well,  35  years  more  passed  on,  and 
railroad  connections  being;  constructed,  the 
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papers  of  the  day  contained,  a  new  adver- 
tisement of  a  ti'ip  to  I'hiladelpliia.  It  was  no 
longer  "Jolin  Butler  witb  bis  wagon,"  but 
that  "John  Bronghara  with  his  eonipany" 
wonid  perform  as  usual  in  the  evening  at 
the  New  York  theatre,  then  proceed  by  the 
cai'S  to  Fbiladelphia,  and  pciform  at  tlie 
theatre  there  in  the  same  evening,  and  re- 
turn to  New  York  to  sleep.  Thus  two  per- 
formanees  wei-e  had  in  two  cities.SO  miles 
distant,  and  the  passage  made  both  ways  in 
the  same  evetiing  by  Tail.  The  ordinary 
speed  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
however,  is  much  below  this.  TJsitally  four 
hours  are  consumed  in  traveling  8T  to  90 
miles. 

The  influence  of  these  great  improve- 
ments in  travel  has  been  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree to  consolidate  population  in  cities,  and 
these  grow  the  more  readily  that  the  dis- 
tance .  withiu  which  perishable  food  can 
be  brought  to  market  is  so  much  increased 
by  rapidity  of  travel.     The  elements    of 


cheap,  the  disadvantages  thence  arising  will 
counterbalance  the  geographical  and  commer- 
eial  advantages  of  a  city.  To  snp]ily  food  the 
circleof  country  about  the  city  wnich  supplies 
market-gardens,  dmrit'S,  etc.,  must  be  fertile 
and  accessible.  The  width  of  this  ring, 
or,  in  otlier  words,  the  area  thus  devoted,  is 
determined  by  the  speed  with  which  the 
produce  can  be  transported.  The  distance 
of  its  extreme  limits  must  not  be  greater 
than  win  permit  the  products  to  reach  the 
centre  in  time  for  use;  any  improvement 
that  enables  a  larger  space  to  ba  gone  over 
in  the  same  time  moruasea  the  area  of  dwell' 
ings  and  market-lands.  The  area  thu^ 
commanded  increases  as  the  sqnare  of  the 
■distances.  Thus,  if  ihespeed  is  doubled,  the 
area  is  four  times  «8  large,  if  it  is  tripled,  the 
area  adapted  to  eity  supplies  is  nine  timi 
great,  eonseqaently  there  will  be  nine  times 
as  much  milk,  butter,  vegetables,  food,  and 
produce  as  before.  Now,  by  railroads  and 
steamships,  the  supplies  of  early  vegetables 
and  small  fruits  are  brought  trora  Bermuda, 
St.  Augnstine,  Savannah,  Charleston,  Nor- 
folk, the  whole  f  astern  shore  region,  southern 
-New  Jei^ey,  Pittsbiirg,  centra!  and  western 
■New  York,  New  England,  and  even  irom 
-Caiifornia.  The  effect  of  this  on  distant  but 
accessible  farms  is  important.  If  whe 
.worth  S^l.OO  in  the  city,  and  it  cost  25  cents 
to  get  it  there  from  a  certain  farming  district, 


the  producer  will  ^et  75  cents  only.  If  the 
coat  of  transportation  he  reduced  to  lOcents, 
then  there  is  15  cents  to  be  divided  between 
the  city  consumer  and  the  prodncer. 

Another  very  important  development  of 
railroads  has  been  for  city  service.  It  is 
learly  ■lO  years  since,  the  city  of  New 
York  having  spread  over  a  greater  surface 
of  ground  tnan  it  was  coDVi'DJent  to  walk 
over,  lines  of  omnibuases  were  started  to  ruii 
on  the  great  thoroughfares,  to  carry  paj«en- 
gers.  The  price  was,  at  first,  12^  cents  for 
a  ride  any  distance  on  the  line.  This  was 
gradually  reduced  to  6  cents.  The  small 
cars  of  the  Harlem  railroad,  which  then  ex- 
tended only  up  to  Westchester  connty,  be- 
gan to  carry  passengers  up  as  far  as  Forty- 
Second  street,  and  in  that  vicinity,  about 
1888,  but  for  twelve  yearsafter,  that  was  the 
only  road,  perhnps,  in  the  United  Stales,  car- 
rying passengers  from  one  part  of  the  city  to 
another  in  small  cai'S  drawn  by  horses.  From 
]  850  to  1852  there  began  to  be  considerable 
interest  in  this  mode  of  transit,  and  the  Sixth 
Avenne,  and  soon  after  the  Third  Avenue 
line  was  established.  There  are  now  (1870) 
twehty  lines  of  these  city  passenger  railroads 
in  New  York  city,  employing  nearly  8,000 
horses,  and  their  gross  earnings  are  not  far 
$8,000,000  per  annum.  Brooklyn  ha.s 
17  lines,  some  of  these  oceupyiTig  several 
routes,  and  employs  from  4,500  to  6,000 
The  gross  earnings  are  in  abont  the 
■oportion.  Boston  and  Philadelphia 
have  from  18  to  20  lines  each.  Cincinnati 
and  Chicago  tiot  quite  so  many,  and  all  the 
other  cities  of  20,000  inhabitants  or  more 
have  their  lines  more  or  less  numerous,  ac- 
cor<ling  to  their  needs.  Tliese  roads  have 
an  aggregate  extent  of  nearly  2,000  miles, 
and  carry  more  than  800  million  passengers 
in  a  year. 

Recently,  in  our  latest  cities,  there  is 
complaint  that  this  mode  of  tracspoi-tation 
is  not  sufRciently  rajiid,  and  the  use  of  dum- 
my engines,  undei^ronud  tunnel,  or  arcade 
railroads,  or  steam  driven  roads  not  crossing 
the  streets  on  their  level,  elevated  railways 
in  which  the  ears  should  be  drawn  by  sta- 
tionary engines,  &c.i  &c.,  have  been  tried,  to 
remedy  the  difficulty.  These  are  all,  as  yet, 
experiments. 

Thus  while  the  railroads  favor  the  settle- 
ment of  cities,  by  concentrating  in  them  a 
lai'ge  manufacturing  and  commercial  pop- 
ulation, which  can  draw  cheap  food  from 
every  section  of  the  Union,  they  distribute- 
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that  city  population  cheaply  and  speedily 
enabling  them  to  occupy  a  much  greater  t*i 
ritovy,  and  at  the  same  time  concentrate  the 
manufactaring  operations  in  amanner  to  facil 
itate  the  greatest  production  of  commodities 
which  are  leqnired  by  the  producers  of  food 
Railroads  here  serve  a  very  different  pui 
pose,  and  escrt  a  much  greater  influence  in 
the  development  of  a  country,  than  thi>y  du 
in  the  densely  populated  countries  of  Europe 
In  Europe,  hy  facilitating  travel,  they  yield 
a  (air  though  not  generally  a  large  profit  as 
investments.  Their  average  cost  per  mile  is 
much  greater  than  Iiere,  but  they  do,  to  a 
limited  degree,  increase  traffic  and  promote 
more  constant  intercourse  of  the  people 
Here  the  railroad  is  the  pioneer  of  civiliza 
tion.  It  plows  its  way  through  the  dense 
forest,  the  unbroken  prairie,  or  the  waterless 
and  almost  desert  lands,  and  at  every  mile 
of  its  onward  progress,  a  village  springs  up 
f^rms  are  laid  out,  orchards  planted,  the 
fields  wave  with  the  golden  gram,  and  pres 
ently  mines,  mannfactories,  schools,  colleges 
and  churches,  are  called  into  existence,  all 
along  the  line.  These  enterprises  all  pay 
from  the  start,  and  increase  the  national 
wealth  in  an  almost  incredible  degrf 
September,  1859,  the  gross  income  of  257 
railroads  (all  or  nearly  all  then  in  existence) 
in  the  United  States,  was  1111,203,245  for 
freight  and  passengers,  or  about  $4.00  per 
head  for  each  Inhabitant.  In  January,  1868, 
a  little  more  than  eight  years  later,  373  r^l- 
roads  reported  a  gross  income  of  $327,547,- 
736,  or  more  than  $8,50  to  each  inhabitant. 
The  reports  of  1870  would  undoubtedly  add 
not  less  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  to  this 
great  ^^regate.  The  number  of  miles  of 
raih'oad  completed  in  the  United  State* 
to  June,  1 869,  was  almost  half  the  length  of 
railroads  in  the  world.  In  1859,  the  United 
States  had  28,789  miles  of  railroad,  and  the 
entire  globe  {mcluling  the  U  S)  57,653 
la  Jmuaiy  1^*69  the  lailioads  of  the  woild 
in  opeiation  wore  a  follows  — 
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TRAVEL   AND  TRAK9P0BTATI0N. 

It  IS  difli  ult  to  arnve  witl  anj  consideii 
ble  e!.iij:tieas  at  the  tost  ot  raiUuiJs  in  foi 
eign  countiies  The  tollowing  table  is  an 
appioximation  except  in  the  tJnited  States 
Gi  at  Bntara    and  a  few  other  Euiopean 
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The  estimated  amount  of  these  items  m 
1851  was.  Miles  of  railroad,  48,114,  cost, 
$3,823,300,814,  cost  per  mile,  $79,000.  The 
greatest  extension  of  the  railroad  system  has 
in  all  cases  been  in  the  countries  to  which 
there  is  the  greatest  immigration.  British 
America,  South  America,  India,  Australia, 
Russia,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Egypt,  are  the 
foreign  countries  which  have  increased  their 
railroads  most  rapidly.  With  most  of  these 
countries  (we  may  perhaps  except  Austi'aiia, 
India  and  Russia)  there  is  a  limit  which 
must,  in  a  few  years,  be  reached  beyond 
which  the  construction  of  railroads  will  not 
be  profitable.  With  the  United  States,  on 
the  contrary,  there  ^  no  conceivable  limit 
(unless  some  better  method  of  locomotion 
shonld  he  devised,)  to  the  construction  of 
railroads.  Our  vast  territory,  with  its  rapid- 
ly increasing  population,  is  constantly  re- 
quiring new  routes  to  bring  produce,  coal, 
metals,  or  manafactares  to  market,  and  to 
transport  the  tens  of  millions  of  passengers 
and  immigrants  who  must  rely  on  them  for 
transportation  to  their  homes  or  their  busi- 
ness. Wo  are  already  adding  7,745  miles  a 
year  to  our  railroads,  and  shall  soon  increase 
to  10,000  miles  a  year. 

We  have  purposely  delayed  the  consider- 
ation of  our  railroad  routes  to  the  Pacific 
coast  to  the  close  of  this  article,  both  be- 
cause we  regard  them  as  in  some  measure 
dissevered  from  the  more  local  railroad 
routes,  and  because  their  vastness  will  bo 
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VIEWS  ON  THE  CENTRAL  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 
To  those  unacquainted  with  the  locality  it  is  imposaible  to  convey  by  description  any  adequate  ic 
the  iraegularities  oi'Burfaee  wl' 


a  the  Sierra  Nevada  aiountains,  which  Me  traversed  by  tliislii 


Tho  tunneling  required  has  been  of  small  eA:tent.  Tlie  peculiarity  of  the  line  is  the  very  e: 
ployment  of  trestle  bridging,  ami  it  is  with  the  view  of  illustrating!;  this  that  our  engravings  have  been 
chosen,  Nos.  ],  2,  4,  5,  and  6,  being  examples  of  trestle  bridging,  and  No.  3  showing  a  cutting  63  feet 
deep  and  800  feet  long  through  cemented  gravel  and  sand,  of  the  consislflncy  of  solid  rook,  and  which  ia 
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only  to  bs  moved  by  blasting.  The  trestle  bridgitig  has  been  all  constmcted  as  strongly  as  possible,  and 
of  the  best  obtainable  mate^.  The  ties,  stringers  and  caps  nre  of  the  best  quality  pine  (tliat  from  Pn- 
get'3  Sound,  nearly  equal  to  oak,)  and  tlie  posts,  braces,  sills  and  piles  of  red-wood.  The  main  posts,  12 
inches  square,  are  placed  perpendicularly,  let  into  a  sill  of  the  same  dimensiaiia  with  mortice  and  tenon, 
immediately  under  the  bearing  of  the  track  stringers.  Outside  the  main,  posts,  two  posts,  12  in,  by  12 
in.,  extend  down,  with  a  ran  of  1  foot  in  3  inches,  to  the  sill  to  which  tliey  are  tenoned,  beside  beinj; 
bolted  at  the  top  to  the  main  posts  with  inch  bolts  and  cast-iron  washers.  The  sills  rest  on  piles  on  stone 
foundations.  Piles,  when  used,  are  driven  so  as  to  come  direcOy  imder  the  main  posts  and  braces.  The 
posia  are  capped  with  i  timber  f  in^h^i  omafe  and  P  ffpt  lopn"  hifo  which  Ihp  poFtn  arfi  ternned  and 
pinned.    Upor  i  1  ]  lll„l|  ilte  string- 
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arB,  12  in.  by  16  in.,  saeured  by 
DOtciied  1  inoii  to  receive  tbe  ooi 
and  upon  tlie  sleepers  are  laid  1 
intervals  of  15  feet  from  center  i 
years.  Wlien  neeeaaaiy  it  can  h' 
porting  matarial  on  oars  at  far  le; 
embankment  at  first 

w  takes  tliree  weelts  or  mc 


le  journey  can  be  m 


to  tlie  corbels.  Tiie  cap  are 
arely  fastened  to  tlie  Ktringers, 
bents  "  or  frames  are  placed  ai 
said  to  last  from  eight  to  fifteen 
newed  at  small  ecit  or  filled  with  earthen  embinkment  by  traiis- 
)st  aol  tioujiH  than  would  have  been  II  curred  m  oonstnioting  an 

0  reach  San  Tranc  '^ova  P^m  na  from  New  Tork     By  railroad, 
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more  easily  compreliendod  if  they  stand  by 
themselves, 

Tbo  accession  of  California  to  our  territo- 
ry and  the  speedily  following  discovery  of 
gold  there,  led  necessarily  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  routes  for  reaching  there.  The 
long  and  perilous  journey  around  Cape  Horn 
was  too  tedious  ..for  our  enterpiising,  impar 
tient  gold-hunters.  .  Thtf  Panama  railroad 
aci'oss  the  isthmus  of  that  name,  was  com- 
menced in  1850  and  completed  in  1855,  at 
a  cost  of  $7,500,000,  which  subsequent  ad- 
ditions and  purchases  have  increased  to  $8,- 
000,000.  It  is  about  49  miles  in  length, 
and  its  gross  earnings  have  ranged  from  ll,- 
300,000  to  $2,000,000.  This  shortened  the 
voyage  to  San  Francisco,  to  about  three 
weeks.  But  other  routes  were  demanded, 
which  should  abi'idge  the  time  of  transit  still 
more.  The  Nicaragua  and  the  Teh 
routes  were  tried  with  but  partial 
repeated  explorations  were  made  to 
taiu  the  practicability  of  a  ship  canal 
some  portion  of  the  isthmus,  which  connect 
North  and  South  America,  but  thus  tar, 
without  practical  result.  Between  1862  and 
1861  several  exploiing  expeditions  were  sent 
out  to  ascert^n  the  best  route  across  the 
continent  within  the  bounds  of  our  own  ter- 
ritory, and  their  costly  reports  were  publish- 
ed by  the  government.  The  feeling  that  it 
was  indispensable  "that  the  Pacific  states 
should  be  bound  to  the  east  by  a  continnoua 
railroad,  whicli  had  been  gaining  strength, 
was  quickened  into  greater  activity  by  the 
war;  and  while  in  the  midst  of  the  desperate 
struggle,  in  July,  1862,  Congress  passed  an 
act  cnai-tering  the  Pacific  railrpad.  There 
were  some  defects  in  the  charter,  and  no 
company  was  formed  till  October,  1863, 
when  the  "Union  Pacific  and  soon  after  the 
Central  Pacific  was  oi^anized.  By  the 
charter  the  capital  stoct  of  the  entire  route 
was  to  be  $100,000,000,  and  the  government 
granted.them  a  roadway  of  200  feet  on  each 
side  of  the,  track,  and  alternate  sections  of 
land  for  twenty  miles  on  each  side  of  the 
road;  and  in  addition  its  bonds,  maturing 
in  30  yeai-8,  bearing  sis  per  cent,  payable 
in  gold,  for  #16,000  per  mile  for  the  plain, 
$32,000  per  mile  for  the  steeper  grades,  and 
$48,000  per  mile  for  the  deep  cuttings  and 
tunneling.  TSey  were,  moreover,  authorized 
to  issue  their  own  bonds  to  an  equal  amount 
with  these  government  bonds,  at  the  same 
rate,  and  these  lands  were  to  be  a  first  mort- 
gage {the  government  bonds  being  a  second 


I  on  the  road.  With  these  ample 
the  two  companies  began  at  their 
respective  ends  to  build  the  road  in  1865; 
the  Union  Pacific  commencing  at  Omaha, 
Hebraska,  and  the  Central  Pacific,  at  Sacra- 
mento, California.  The  Central  Pacific  built 
742  miies,  much  of  it  through  the  mountains, 
and  the  Union  Pacific  1,013  mites  The 
junction  of  the  two  roads  wis  effected  May 
15,  1869,  and  regular  daily  passengci  tri  na 
are  run  each  way,  as  well  as  numoioua 
freight  trains.  It  is  difficult  to  asceriam 
what  has  been  the  cost  of  these  roads  1  be 
bonds  issued  for  the  TTnion  Pacific  weio 
$58,656,000,  aside  iiom  its  land  grant  bonds, 
and  its  entire  cost  is  put  down  by  the  com 
pany  for  road  and  equipment  as  $82  445  01 2 
That  full  payments  on  subscribed  stock  have 
not  been  called  for  is  evident.  The  Central 
Pacific  has  issued  $45,578,000  of  bonds, 
and  computes  the  cost  of  its  road  at  about 
62  million  dollars;  while  the  'Weateru 
Pacific,  extending  from  Sacramento  to  San 
Francisco,  has  also  received  its  bonds,  and 
has  cost  about  15  millions  more,  making  the 
aggregate  cost  of  these  linos,  aside  from  their 
lands,  about  $160,000,000.  This  is  too 
much,  even  for  the  grandest  enterprise  ever 
undertaken  by  hnman  hands,  but  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  it  was  begun  in  the  midst 
of  a  great  war  and  driven  to  its  completion 
under  the  pressure  of  gi'eat  difficulties. 
But  three  routes  across  the  continent  are 
much  required  as  one ;  and  the  Northern 
Pacific,  extending  from  St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 

_. e,--'s  Sound,   Washington    territory, 

with  branches  to  sonthem  Idaho  and  Mon- 
tana, is  already  under  contract,  under  the 
eneigetic  management  of  Messrs.  Jay  Cooke 
&  Co. ;  while  there  are  two  southern  routes, 
one  the  Kansas  Pacific,  and  the  other,  a 
road  from  Memphis  along  the  32d  parallel ; 
but  both,  terminating  in  San  Diego,  Califor- 
nia, are  pushing  westward.  If  a  ship  canal, 
either  across  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  the  isth- 
mus of  Panama,  or  that  of  Tehuantepec, 
shall  be  found  practicable,  the  construction 
of  that  also  is  in  the  near  future,  and  by 
these  various  routes  the  great  trade  of  east- 
ern Asia  is  destined  to  find  its  way  through 
our  continent,  as  the  most  direct  route,  both 
to  America  and  Europe.  The  northwest 
passage,  of  which  €olambus  dreamed  so 
long,  has  been  at  last  discovered  in  a  way  of 
which  Columbus  never  dreamed,  and  the 
continent  he  discovered  will  be  the  market 
for  the  vast  commerce  of  Cathay, 
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Delaware.    CjliE'tsr 


Oonsttncted  by  John  Fitph  -inrt  flmslied  Iprf  IGth,  1198  Cvlmder  eigliteea  indie?  m  diameter, 
Bpeed  eight  milea  per  hour  m  smooth  water  The  tollo?vmg  juir  this  boat  wsa  ruu  to  Burhngtoa 
regularly  aa  a  passenger  boat 
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STEAM. 


BY    JOHT^"    C    IH3SRRIA.TH. 


tNTEODUCTOitY. 

STEAM    ENeiNB. 

Ohe  hundred  years  ago,  a  liannless  vapor 
arose  with  the  morning  fao,  and  floated  o'er 
our  heads,  remaited  by  the  artist,  poet, 
or  phiSoaopher,  hut  ahnost  imheeded  by  the 
mechanic,  and  only  regarded  by  the  marmer 
as  a  prognosticator  of  the  wind 

Ht>w  is  it  to-day  f  From  myriad  towering 
cohiuans,  o'er  which  the  fierce  fire-king  his 
sombre  mantle  flings,  gushes,  in  mimic 
clouds,  the  quick  breath  of  our  new-born 
THtan.  The  ancient  rocks  echo  to  his  shrill 
voice,  and  tvemble  as  he  rushes  by.  He 
troubles  the  waters,  and  rides  on.  their 
crest  deflant.  O'er  hill  and  dale,  aud  lake 
and  river,  is  his  white  flag  unfurled,  pro- 
cliuming  peace  to  ail  nations.  From  the 
pine  of  the  frozen  north,  to  the  palmetto  of 
the  sunny  south,  his  twin  tract  tunnels  the 
mountain,  belts  the  prturie,  and  spans  the 
flood.  Mightiest  of  kings  is  this  son  of  fire ! 
proudest  of  monarchB  is  this  genius  of  the 
lamp  and  the  fountain  I 

In  an  article  like'  this,  it  is  n( 
sary  that  we  should  dwell  upon  the  ge- 
nius of  James  "Watt — abler  pens  have 
awarded  him  the  fame  he  ao  richly  deserves, 
and  a  proud  monument  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey tells  the  passing  stranger  tliat  it 


JAMES  WATT, 


What  greater  praise  could  be  awarded  to 
him  than  this?  How  could  his  unrivalled 
genius  be  more  concisely  expressed,  or 
clearly  actnowledged  1  and  yet,  at  that  time, 
they  had  hut  begun  to  see  the  stupendous 
results  of  his  inventions.  To  realize  the  in- 
venlive  mind  of  James  Watt,  it  requires 
careful  stady,  and  thorough  mechanical 
knowledge,  even  at  this  late  day;  and  when 
we  consider  that  with  him  all  was  compara- 
tively novel,  we  pause  in  astonishment  at  a 
taind  so  fertile  in  mechanical  devices. 

England,  ever  tnie  Mid  grateful  to  her  own 
genius,  has  fitly  lionorea  her  greatest  in- 
ventor, while  America  has  suflered  genios  as 
to  die,  nnrewarded  in  life,  and  forgot- 
the  grave ;  but  she  has  not  neglected 
to  proflt  by  their  inventions ;  and  it  is  our 
purpose  to  show,  in  this  article,  how  great 
have  been  the  results. 

The  first  steam  engine  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge  in  America  was  at  the 
Schuyler  copper  mine,  Passaic,  N.  J,  It 
was,   more    properly   speaking,   an    atmos- 

Ciric  engine,  and  was  imported  from  Eng- 
d  in  11S6,  and  put  up  by  a  Mr.  Eoni- 
blower.  The  flrst  engine  that  was  con- 
structed in  America  was  Duilt  by  Christopher 
Colles  for  a  distillery  in  Philadelphia;  the 
machine  was,  however,  very  defective.  It 
was  built  in  October,  1772,  and  was,  like 
the  other,  an  en^no  upon  Newcomen's  plan. 
Thas  it  will  be  seen  that  it  ia  less  than  a  ■ 
hundred  years  since  America  took  her  first 
lessons  in  a  science  that  was  destined  to 
work  such  a  revolution  in  the  whole  world; 
and  her  birth,  as  a  nation,  may  be  considered 
as  cotemporary  with  that  of  the  steam  en- 
gine. In  1787,  John  Fitch,  of  Connecticut, 
built,  in  Philadelphia,  the  first  condensing 
engine,  and  this  without  the  M.d  of  Watt's 
experiments — for  it  was  only  in  the  year 
1786  that  the  latter  patented,  and  made 
public,  his  most  important  improvements; 
and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Fitch  was  at  first  ignorant  of  thcfli.    With 
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ike  assistance  of  common  Wactsraiths,  he 
constructed  a  low-pressure  engine,  and,  more 
tlian  this,  applied  the  motor  to  a  steam- 
boat. Then  came  the  experiments  and  suc- 
cess of  Eobert  Fulton,  a  man  whom  wc  have 
not  forgotten  to  honor;  ,tho  improvements 
of  Stevens,  to  whom  we  owe  our  great  suc- 
cess in  river  navigation,  and  the  energy  and 
perseverance  of  Oliver  Evans,  the  first  to 
apply  the  principles  of  the  high-presjure,  or 
non-condensing  en^ne,  to  common  use,  and 
to  demonstrate  its  advantages  not  only  for 
the  stationary  engine,  but  also  its  adapta^ 
bility  to  carn^es  on  common  roads ;  from 
which  we  may  date  the  invention  of  the  lo- 
eomotive  engine,  for  it  was  only  the  experi- 
ence of  Stephenson  in  tram-roads  that  led 
him,  at  a  much  later  day,  to  the  invention 
of  the  latter,  and  Watt's  engines  would 
have  become  applicable  thereto,  on  account 
of  their  great  size. 

In  apite  of  the  difficulties  under  which  a 
young  nation  labored,  fi'om  the  want  of  an 
accumulated  capital,  we  took  a  start  from 
the  first  introduction  of  the  locomotive  en- 
gine, that  has  astonished  the  world;  and 
have  grown  a  race  of  civil  engineers  that, 
with  a  limited  amount  of  money,  have  pro- 
duced effects  wonderful  even  to  themselves. 
Well  may  Americans  be  proud  of  the  results 
of  their  inventive  genius.  To  the  general 
reader  these  events  have  come  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  and  steam,  with  its  thousands 
of  detailed  improvements,  is  looked  upon  as 
something  wonderful,  but  inexplicable ;  the 
mass  of  people  understanding  little  or  nothing 
of  its  nature.  We  propose,  then,  to  explain, 
as  simply  as  possible,  the  cause  of  this  great 
effect,  and,  di'opping  technicalities,  to  give 
the  great  public  a  concise  idea  of  steam,  and 
the  steam  engine,  before  prciceeding  to  the 
results  of  its  use. 

When  Watt  constructed  his  first  engines, 
he  used  them  to  replace  horses  in  the  mines, 
and,  in  order  to  give  some  idea  of  their 
value,  he  reckoned  his  engines  as  at  so  many 
horses'  power ;  and  the  power  of  a  horse  w; 
computed  from  the  effect  produced  by 
hoi«e  rising  a  weight  to  a  certain  heigl 
in  a  given  time ;  this  he  computed  as  33,0( 
lbs.,  raised,  in  one  minute,  to  the  height  of 
one  foot.     The  following  description,  from 
S.  Holland,  chief  engineer  of  the  English 
navy,  concisely  shows  the  manner  of  obtain- 
ing the  horse-power  of  a  steam  engine : — 

"  Work  is  a  term  in  mechanics  of  recent 
origin,  but  of  great  utility;  it  means  a  com- 


pound of  force  (or  pressure)  and  motion. 
Work  is  said  to  be  performed  when  a  pres- 
sure is  exerted  upon  a  body,  and  the  body 
is  thereby  moved  through  apace.  The  unit 
of  a  pressure  is  one  pound,  the  unit  of  space 
one  foot,  and  work  is  measured  by  a  'foot- 
pound' as  a  unit.  Thus,  if  a  pressure  of  so 
many  pounds  be  exerted  through  a  space  of 
so  many  feet,  the  number  of  pounds  is  mul- 
tiplied into  the  number  of  feet,  and  the  prod- 
uct is  the  number  of  foot-pounds  of  work  ; 
hence,  if  the  stroke  of  a  steam  engine  be 
seven  feet,  and  the  pressure  on  each  square 
inch  of  the  piston  be  23  pounds,  the  work 
done  at  each  single  stroke,  for  each  square 
inch  of  the  piston,  wiU  be  1  multiplied  by 
22,  equal  to  164  foot-pounds.  Power  con- 
tains another  element  in  addition  to  those 
contained  in  work.  It  implies  the  ability  to 
do  so  much  work  in  a  certain  period  of  time  ; 
and,  in  order  to  have  a  proper  idea  of  it,  a 
unit  of  measure  is  also  employed.  This 
unit  is  called  a  '  horse-power,'  and  is  equal 
to  38,000  pounds  rinsed  through  a  space  of 
one  foot  in  one  minute;  it  is  the  execution 
of  33,000  foot-pounds  of  work  in  one  minute. 
To  find  the  horse-power  of  a  steam  engine  is 
to  find  the  number  of  pounds  pressure  on  the 
square  inches,  and  to  multiply  this  by 
the  number  of  feet  travelled  by  the  piston  per 
minute,  which  gives  the  work ;  then  this  is 
divided  by  33,000  pounds,and  the  quotient  is 
the  horse-power,  which  is  usually  abbreviated 
H.  P.  Aa  the  pressure  is  always  indicated 
by  the  square  inch,  the  number  of  square 
inches  in  the  area  of  the  piston  has  to  be 
found.  This  is  done  by  squaring  the  diam- 
eter of  the  piston,  and  multiplying  this  by 
the  decimal,  '7864." 

The  horse-power  of  an  engine  is  always 
calculated  witn  the  steam  in  the  boiler  at  a 
moderate  pressure,  and,  consequently,  if  the 
steam  is  kept  at  a  higher  pressure,  it  will  be 
capable  of  more  work,  and  the  engine  will 
be  of  a  greater  effectual  horse-power  than 
the  one  riven.  Hence  the  terms  real  and 
nominal  horse-power.  The  term  horse- 
power is,  in  reality,  of  itself  nominal,  as 
Watt,  in  order  to  have  his  engines  give 
satisfaction,  added  some  twenty-five  per  cent, 
to  the  real  work  of  the  best  horses  in  Com- 
walL  Having  thus  given  an  explanation 
of  this  term  concisely,  that  it  may  be  re- 
membered, we  will  endeavor  to  instruct  the 
general  reader  aa  to.  some  other  terms  not 
always  understood,  although  constantly  made 
,  use  of  in  conversation. 
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Engines  are  dividix!  into  two  kinds :  low 
and  high-pressare,  or  condensing  and  non- 
condensing.  The  low-pressure  engine  was, 
in  the  main,  invented  hy  James  Watt;  and 
its  peculiarity  consists  in  the  fact  that,  while 
the  steam  is  entering  upon  one  side  of  the 

Siston,  the  steam  upon  the  other  side  is  con- 
ensed,  and  forms  a  vacnum  that  adds  to 
the  power  of  the  engine  from  twelve  to  foar- 
teen  pounds  tt>  the  square  inch.  Thus,  with 
steam  at  the  pressure  of  twenty-five  pounds 
only,  we  have  an  effective  force  of  nearly 
forty.  The  low-pressure  engine  has  t!ie  ad- 
vantage of  not  carrying  ao  mucli  steam,  and, 
consequently,  is  less  dangerous.  From  the 
feet,  however,  that  it  is  much  more  compli- 
cated and  expensive,  it  is  not  often  used  on 
land,  unless  for  large  engines,  and  its  size 
prevents  its  adaptation  to  locomotion* 

The  high-pressure  engine  was  invented  by 
Leopold  and  Trevithick,  ■  subsequent  to  the 
other,  Oliver  Evans,  of  Philadelphia,  was 
the  first  to  advocate  its  use,  and,  in  fact,  to 
practically  apply  it.  Engines  of  this  descrip- 
tion discha^e  the  steam,  after  using  it,  into 
the.  air,  and  have,  consequently,  the  reaislr 
ance  of  the  atmosphere  to  contend  with; 
they  are,  however,  much  cheaper,  and  with 
properly  built  boilers  are  not  necessarily 
more  dangerous.  All  our  locomotives  are 
upon  this  principle,  and  the  draft  of  the  fur- 
naces is  accelerated  by  the  rush  of  the  waste 
or  eshaust  steam,  as  it  passes  into  the  chim- 
ney. The  pressure  of  steam  used  in  our  high- 
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other  country;  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
pounds  per  square  inch  being  the  common 
average.  In  order  to  prevent  an  amount  of 
steam  from  accumulating  to  a  higher 
sure  than  this,  the  safety  valve  is  placed 
upon  the  boiler,  ao  constructed  that,  when 
tlie  pressure  rises  above  the  point  desin 
will  open  the  valve,  and  allow  the  surplus  to 
escape.  Over-weighting  this  valve,  or  not 
taking  proper  eai'e  of  it,  and  allowing  it  to 
rust  into  its  seat,  are  fruitfal  sources  of 
boiler  explosions.  No  engineer  should 
an  engine  without  trying  his  valve  at  ! 
once  a  day. 

It  is  important  that  the  water  in  the 
boiler  should  always  be  at  about  the  same 
height;  not  full,  as  in  that  case  water  is  apt 
to  pass  over  into  the  cylinders,  and  the  en- 
gine is  said  to  be  flooded;  oor  too  low,  for 
the  heat  of  the  furnace  would  melt  the  flues, 
if  they  were  not  covered  with  water.  Vari- 
ous  automatic   contrivances  have  been  in- 


ented  to  keep  the  water  at  the  true  level; 
but  their  liability  to  get  out  of  order  has  pre- 
vented their  use,  and  engineers  unite  in  the 
opinion  that  man's  Judgrnent  alone  is  com- 
parative security.  To  assist  the  competent 
engineer,  there  are  several  devices.  The 
most  common  are  the  three  gauge-cocks, 
placed,  the  one  above  the  other,  at  some 
three  inches  apart — the  centre  one  being  the 
desired  level ;  by  trying  these  cooks,  the  ex- 
act height  can  be  readily  seen.  Other  water 
gauges  have  been  in  use,  some  of  them  since 
the  earliest  engines  were  constructed,  upon 
the  principle  that  a  float  upon  the  water  will 
indicate,  by  means  of  a  rod,  its  exact  height. 
A  gJaas  tube,  connected  above  and  below  the 
water  line,  is  much  used  in  our  steamers. 

In  order  to  deteimine  the  steam  pressure 
at  any  point  below  that  at  which  it  raises  the 
safety  valve,  various  steam  gauges  have  been, 
use  from  time  to  time ;  me  most  common 
...  steamboats  is  called  the  Hyphen  gauge, 
and  works  upon  the  principle  of  balancing  a 
column  of  mercury  in  a  syphon  tube.  With- 
fhe  last  ten  years  the  spring  gauge  has 
come  into  general  use  in  locomotive  and 
other  engines;  they  occupy  hut  little  room, 
and,  if  occasionally  tested,  answer  every  pur- 
pose of  the  more  cumbersome  syphon.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Bourdon  (French)  and 
Schaeffer  (Prussian),  all  the  spring  gauges  in 
use  in  the  United  States,  some  thirty  in 
number,  are  American  inventions,  and  both 
of  the  foreign  gauges  have  been  improved 
upon,  and  are  made  in  a  superior  manner 


The  pMsage  between  the  boiler  and  the 
cylinder  was  at  first  opened  and  closed  by 
means  of  a  cock ;  the  slide  valve,  modifica- 
tions of  which  are  now  universally  used,  was 
the  invention  of  Murray,  of  Leeds,  England, 
in  1810,  The  piston  was  at  first  packed 
with  hemp,  saturated  with  grease ;  the  brass 
rings,  now  used,  were  invented  by  Murdock 
&  Aiken,  of  Glasgow,  in  the  year  1813, 
The  paddle-wheel  between  two  boats  was 
first  used  by  William  Symington,  in  Scot- 
land; but  the  side  wheel,  as  now  used,  to- 
gether with  the  screw  propeller,  were  both 
made  use  of  in  the  models  by  John  Fitch. 
His  first  steamboat,  however,  was  worked  by 
oars,  or  paddles,  after  the  same  manner  as  an 
Indian  uses  them.  The  first  boat  that  car- 
ried passengers,  builtby  John  Fitch  in  1789, 
was  propelled  by  a  set  of  paddles  at  the 
stem.  The  North  Eiver,  of  Clennont — Ful- 
ton's first  passenger  boat — was  driven  by  the 
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present  farm  of  side   wheel;   she  made  a 
successful  trip  in.  the  year  1807, 

One  of  tlie  greatest  improvements  of 
steamboats  with  regard  to  speed  was  made 
by  Robert  L,  Stevens,  who,  added  tlie  false 
bow  to  a  boat  constructed  by  him  in  1815. 
Siie  attmned  the  speed  of  15  miles  per  hour, 
a  ffreat  improvement  over  the  North  River 
(which  only  made  fonr  miles  per  hour),  but 
seeming  very  slow  at  the  present  date,  aa 
contrasted  with  the  time  made  at  a  trial  trip 
of  the  Daniel  Drew,  in  I860,  which  was  23 
miles  per  hour  against  the  tide. 

It  ia  quite  curious  to  follow  the  various 
improvements  that  have  been  made  upon  the 
ateam  engine,  and  to  see  how  the  present 
simple  apparatus  was  settled  Bpon.  It  re- 
<juited  years  of  experiment  before  the  crank 
was  adopted,  notwithstanding  that  the  same 
device  bad  been  in  use  in  the  common  foot- 
lathe  for  several  centuries.  It  was  finely 
adopted  by  Picard;  but,  after  his  invention. 
Watt  patented  a  much  more  complicated 
method  of  transmitting  the  reciprocating 
into  the  rotary  motion.  Thia  was  cidled  the 
sun  ami  planet  motion,  and  went  out  of  use 
only  after  repeated  trials  with  the  crank. 
It  is  true  that  the  latter  was  patented ;  and 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Watt  wished  to  avoid 
another  patent,  had  much  to  do  with  this 
persistent  trial  of  an  inferior  device.  In  the 
use  of  the  locomotive  engine,  also,  it 
only  aft«r  years  of  experiment  that  it 
realized  that  the  traeiion  of  the  wheel  upon 
the  rail  was  suffioieut  to  propel  the  cai'riage 
not  only  upon  a  level,  but  also  up  a  very 
steep  grade. 

On  the  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad, 
beyond  the  town  of  Altoona,  the  track  has 
an  ascending  grade  over  the  mountains  of 
over  100  feet  to  the  mile,  y«t  a  ]^ 
train  of  six  or  seven  cars,  with  the  aasistMice 
of  two  locomotives,  surmounts  the  grade  at 
a  speed  of  nearly  thirty  miles  per  hoar,  and 
this,  too,  upon  a  road  that  lies  coiled  upon 
the  side  of  the  monntainUke  a  huge  serpent 
So  short  are  its  curves,  that  the  locomotive 
is  quit«  visible  from  the  fouilh  car  during 
many  parts  of  the  ascent.  No  other  nation 
in  the  world  can  show  so  great  a  triumph  of 
civil  engineering  as  this.  The  first  road 
that  was  constructed  at  this  place  was  work- 
ed by  stationary  engines,  and  the 
drawn  up  by  ropes  and  chmns.  Thb  was  a 
copy  of  European  engineering ;  but  Am< 
lean  genius  is  destined  alvrays  to  rise  supe- 
rior to  imitation,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  only  when 


it  so  rises,  and  tmsts  to  its  own  gigantic 
plans,  that  the  true  power  of  American  char- 
acter shows  itself.  The  stolid  English  en- 
gineer imitates  the  Egyptians  and  the  Ro- 
mans, and  piles  stone  upon  stone,  and  iron 
upon  iron.  The  American  imitates  nature, 
-'ith  whose  great  works  he  is  i 
communion,  and,  hke  the  spider, 
bridge  light  in  appearance,  but 
strong  to  withstand  the  tempest  and  the 
storm,  and  bear  with  an  easy  vibration, 
double,  nay,  triple,  the  load  put  upon  it. 
Only  an  appreciation  of  the  grandeur  of  such 
a  fall  as  that  of  Niagara,  could  fit  a  man  to 
construct  the  bridge  that  spans  its  river. 

But  to  return  to  the  improvements  in  the 
steam  'engine  itself.     When  wo  look  at  the 
combination  of  them,  as  at  present  in  use, 
lot  but  feel  the  wonderful  genius 
therein  displayed.     It  is  but  a  few  years 
:  the  steam  engine,  although  vastly  su- 
ir  to  horse  power,  was  a  cumbersome 
expensive   machine  both  to  construct 
and  repair ;  and  although  it  is  at  present  far 
from  being  perfect,  yet  the  difference  in  its 
first  cost,  and  the  amount  of  fuel  it  uses  for 
the  same  effect,  is  astonishmg.     Stand  and 
look  at  some  of  our  immense  stationary  en- 
gines, and  see  how  noiselessly  and  steadily 
tiiey  turn  the  ponderous  wheel  I    One  would 
think  a  child's  power  conld  stop  it.     Then 
pass  on,  and  on,  through  the  groaning  mill, 
and  see  the  labor  of  thousands  of  men  per- 
formed by  this  untiring  giant.     It  is  only 
after  seeing  the  work  he  accomplishes,  you 
can  realise  his  strength.     Stand  upon  the 
western  prairie  at  night.     The  moon  silvers 
a  twin  track  that  glistens  far  into  the  dark- 
you  hear  a  (^stant  hum  that 
the  ear,  and  detect  a  feint  spark 
''      sound 


e  sees  you. 
Who  can 
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grows  upon  tl 
that  brightens  ai  _  ^ 
increases,  and  the  eye  of  the  iron 
powei-s  the  moon's  pale  gleam ;  h 
and  screams  his  shrill  warning, 
help  starting  as  he  rushes  by,  or 
though  stgam  itself  were  personifi 
the  groaning  train,  with  its  living  freight, 
tearing  madly  through  the  darkness,  bearing 
absent  friends  to  the  loved  at  home,  or  per- 
haps good  news  from  the  beloved  afar. 

Agmn,  stand  upon  the  Battory,  at  New 
York,  and  watcli  the  almost  countless  fleet 
of  steamships,  steamboats,  propellers,  and 
tugs;  some  moving  steadily  toward  the 
Narrows,  as  though  conscious  and  proud  of 
a  power  that  can  spaa  the  ocean  in  so  short 
a  time  ;  others  plashing  and  dashing  madly 
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about,  or  clinging  to  some  gigantic  ship,  and 
tugging  manfully  at  its  side,  when  old 
Boreas  haa  left  it  helpless ;  others,  again,  in 
holiday  attire,  bearing  a  happy  throng  over 
the  glad  waters,  and  tnning  the  voice  of  this 
giant  slave  into  fitting  melody  for  the  joyous 
hour.  Here  comes  the  Sound  steamer,  a 
floating  palace  fitted  up  in  almost  regal  ele- 
gance, drawing  hut  little  water,  and  yet 
a  staunch  searboat,  largo,  and,  to  the  foreign 
ship-builder,  appai-ently  top-heavy,  yet  fiist 
as  the  racehorse,  and  frequoutly  tried  by  the 
stoutest  gales.  Up  aad  dowii  both  rivers 
ply  the  ever  busy  ferry-boats  —  movable 
bridges,  ever  crowded  with  passengers.  Did 
Fulton's  wildest  dremns  ever  picture  a  scone 
like  this !  Did  John  Fitch  ever  imagine  a 
triumph  so  wonderftil?  Yet  it  is  all  the 
w6rk  of  steam;  and  to  them  we  owe,  in 
part,  the  bands  by  which  we  hold  this  half- 
tamed  Titan.  Not  only  are  these  steamers 
propelled  by  steam,  but  his  aid  is  called  in 
both  to  load  and  unload  them,  and,  iu  the 
hour  of  danger,  steam  works  at  tlie  pumps 
with  untiring  hands.  Not  alone  in  the  lai^e 
manufactory,  the  gallant  steamer,  and  the 
rushing  ear,  does  the  vapor  of  water  show 
its  strength  and  usefulness,  but  thickly  strewn 
about  our  cities  and  villages,  delving  in  th< 
mines,  driving  the  rattling  press,  it  helps 
all  trades,  and  multiplies  the  power  of  mai 
a  thousand  fold.  Cities  have  sprung  up  under 
its  magic  touch,  and  everywhere  we  s 
of  the  king  of  motors — steam. 

And  to  whom  are  wo  indebted  for  all  this 
improvement,  this  immense  power !  Mainly 
to  the  American  inventor,  and  our  patent 
laws.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  one- 
third  of  the  patents  issued  at  the  Unit-od 
States  Patent  Office  for  the  last  thirty  years 
related  either  directly  to  the  steam  engine, 
ov  to  machines  intended  to  be  driven  by  it ; 
nearly  all  of  them  patented  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  The  nse  of  steam  ex- 
pansively was  an  English  invention,  but  it  is 
doubtfoS  whether  it  was  profitably  used  until 
improved  upon  in  America.  American  loco- 
motives have  borne  off  the  palm  wherever 
they  have  been  brought  into  contact  with 
those  of  other  nations.  In  ocean  steamers 
we  may  be  second,  but  the  reason  is  plain  : 
foreign  builders  have  the  ■  assistance  of  rich 
and  powerful  govemnlents,  while  our  own 
auceess  is  entirely  due  to  private  enterprise, 
vdth  a  limited  amount  of  capitaL 

As  for  steamboats  for  rivers  and  lakes,  to 
which  our  immense  inland  navigation  has 
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turned  the  attention  of  our  mechanics,  we 
far  ahead  of  our  rivals.     The  Yangtsze 
and  Peiho,  built  for  the  Chinese  coast,  have 
n  eqiulied  by  England,  as  is  safii- 
ciently  plain  from  the  following  China  over- 
land trade  report,  written  by  one  of  their 
countrymen : — 

Steamboat  builders  in  England,  and  Scot- 
land, too,  are  certainly  the  most  adroit 
shavers'  living.  They  turn  out  so  many 
niserable  botches,  that  really  we  think  a 
very  great  majority  of  the  community  would, 
were  they  '  going  into  steam,'  resort  to  the 
United  States,  As  far  as  river  naviga- 
concemed,  our  attempts  to  com- 
pete with  Jonathan  are  simply  absurd,  as 
those  who  own  English  river  steamers  here 
at  present,  must,  ere  this,  have  discover- 
ed to  their  cost.  But,  even  in  seargoing 
steamers,  'if  tlie  proof  of  the  pudding  be  in 
the  eating,'  we  should  wish  to  know  where 
the  British  Bt«auier3  are,  which  are  as  swift, 
s  commodious,  as  serviceable,  or  as 
economical  in  expenditure  of  fiiel,  as  the 
Yangf  sze  or  the  Peiho  f  We  maintain  that 
every  boat  sent  out  here  from  England  or 
Scotland,  on  China  Mcount,  whether  for 
coast  or  the  river,  haa  either  been  a  misera- 
ble failure,  or  a  glutton  for  fuel.  We  do 
not  make  one  esception.  We  do  not  like  to 
mention  names,  as  we  are  averse  to  depre- 
ciate people's  property,  but  we  confidently 
leave  it  to  every  unfortunate  sufibrer  to  say 
whether  or  not  we  are  con'ect  in  our  state- 

"We,  of  course,  except  the  P.  &  0. 
Company,  as  they  seem  to  have  a  secret 
plan  of  constructing  boilers,  which  makes 
them  last  as  long  as  the  boat ;  that  is,  for  an 
indefinite  period.  We  declare  one  never 
heara  of  any  thing  occurring  to  one  of  the 
company's  boilers,  nor  any  of  their  boats 
being  laid  up  to  have  a  new  one,  or  the  old 
one  mended. 

"  We  will  take,  for  instance,  the  Chevy 
Chase,  which  vessel,  we  believe,  cost  on  the 
Clyde  about  three  times  the  sum  tliat  the 
Yangtsze  cost  at  New  York.  Now  the 
Yaugtsze  has  been  running  nearly  three  years 
hard  upon  the  coast,  making  unprecedentedly 
swift  passages,  and  never  was  docked  until, 
the  other  day.  The  Chevy  Chase  will  not 
carry  so  much  as  the  Yangtsze,  nor  has  she. 
as  good  accommodation ;  but  she  bums 
twice  as  much  coal,  and,  in  a  race  betweeti. 
this  and  Shanghai,  would  be  sparingly  backed. 
I  She  is  about  aa  strong  again  and  as  heavy 
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again  as  there  is  111 e  slightest  occasion  for; 
and  has  clearly  twice  as  much  power  as  s!ie 
can  bear,  for  the  weight  of  it  sinks  her.  She 
is  a  very  shallow  craft,  and  her  deck  is  so 
Bear  the  bottom,  which  cont^ns  an  enor- 
mous mass  of  iron,  that  compasses  will  not 
act,  and  it  becomes  dangerous  to  run  her 
in  thick  weather.  She  will  bring  grief  to 
tlie  hearth,  but  never  grist  to  the  mill ;  and 
the  sooner  she  is  altered  the  better.  She 
should  be  made  into  a  screw  propeller,  and 
a  suitable  vessel  built  for  the  valuable  and 
powerful  machinery  now  fitted  in  her. 

Having  spoken  iJius,  in  general  terms,  of 
the  steam-engine,  it  way  not  be  amiss  to 
give  a  description  of  lie  simplest  form 
thereof,  by  describing  its  component  parts  in 
terms  easyto  be  understood  and  remembered. 
A  steam-engine  consists,  then,  of  a  cylinder, 
closed  at  both  ends,  having  fitted  to  it  a  pis- 
ton, whose  rod  passes  out  at  one  end  through 
a  steam-tight  hole,  called  a  stii£ing-box. 
The  piston  conMsts  of  a  skeleton,  technically 
called  a  s^der,  having  three  brass  tings 
made  thin  enough  to  yield  to  the  inequali- 
tlea  of  the  cylinder  as  it  wears,  and  forced 
against  it  by  springs  resting  upon  the  spider, 
and  held  in  place  by  a  plate  commonly 
called  s,  follower.  The  steam  is  admitted  to 
the  cylinder  on  the  side,  at  each  end,  through 
what  are  called  the  ports;  the  two  ends  of 
the  porta  are  brought  near  each  other  at  the 
point  where  they  enter  the  uleam-chest — a 
small  box  near  the  centre  of  the  cylinder. 
These  ports  are  alternately  opened  to  the 
boiler  and  the  atmosphere,  by  a  sliding 
valve  that  obtains  its  motion  from  what  is 
called  the  eccentric,  which  is  placed  upon 
the  main  shaft.  The  piston-rod  is  fastened, 
at  the  esternai  end,  to  a  cross-head,  which 
comrauaicales  its  motion  to  the  erank-^-od, 
and  through  it  to  the  main  shaft.  In  sta- 
tionary engines,  working  by  a  single  cj'lin- 
der,  it  ia  evident  there  will  be  two  points  at 
which  the  rod  has  no  power  over  the  crank; 
these  points  are  called  dead  centren,  and 
to  overcome  them  the  momentum  of  the 
balance-wheel  is  used.  In  the  locomotive, 
two  cylinders  being  used,  they  are  set 
quartei-inff  {at  right  angles  with  each  other,) 
and  the  one  overcomes  the  dead  centre  of 
the  other.  In  the  marine  engine  the  motion 
of  the  wheel  is  continued  by  the  action  of 
the  water,  as  the  boat  advances,  and,  conse- 
quently, no  balance  is  required. 

If,  after  a  part  of  the  steam  has  entered 
the  cylinder,  the  induction  valve  be  closed, 


the  expansion  of  the  steam  would  continue 
the  stroke  of  the  piston  until  the  pressure 
became  the  same  as  that  of  the  esternai  air, 
or  until  the  piston  had  reached  the  end  of 
its  stroke.  Thus,  if  the  pressure  of  the  steam 
eighty  pounds  per  square  inch  in  the 
boiler,  and  the  valve  was  closed  after  the 
piston  had  made  one  quarter  of  its  stroke, 
it  is  evident  that  the  pressure  would  con- 
stantly decrease  up  to  the  end  of  that 
stroke,  and  that  the  average  pressnre  would 
be  less  than  the  pressure  in  the  boiler,  but 
at  the  end  of  the  stroke  there  would  bo 
but  very  little  waste  ste^m  ;  in  other  words, 
the  pressure  remaining  in  the  cylinder  would 
not  be  in  so  great  an  excess  over  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  as  if  the  steam  bad  followed 
the  piston  throughout  its  entire  stroke.  To 
show  this  more  plainly,  it  must  not  be  fop- 
gotten  that  steam  at  eighty  pounds  pressure 
is,  in  reality,  steam  at  ninety-five  pounds  to 
the  square  inch,  working  against  fifteen 
pounds  (the  atmospheric  pressure,)  or  a 
difference  qfpresmre  of  eighty  pounds;  there- 
fore, at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  the  ninety-five 
pounds  wonld  have  become  twenty-three 
and ,  three-quartevs  of  pressure  working 
against  fifteen  pounds  atmospheric,  or  a 
difference  of  eight  and  three-quarters  of 
pressure;  so  that,  when  the  cylinder  was 
opened  by  its  eshaust  to  the  air,  there  would 
be  only  eight  and  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
to  the  square  iuoh  thrown  out  into  the  air, 
and  thus  wasted,  while  you  have  had  an  aver- 
age of  sixty-seven  pounds  to  the  square  inch, 
throughout  the  stroke  of  the  piston,  working 
against  fifteen  pounds  of  atmospheric,  or  an 
actual  difference  of  pressure  ■  of  fifty-two 
pounds.  Had  you  used  fifty-two  pounds  of 
indicated  pressure,  following  the  full  stroke 
of  the  piston,  it  is  evident  you  would  have 
thrown  into  the  air  the  contents  of  the  cylin- 
der at  that  pressure,  instead  of  at  eight  and 
three-quartei-s,  as  by  the  cut-off.  This  is,  in 
brief,  the  theory  of  the  cut-off;  but,  like 
many  other  improvements,  it  has  been  car- 
ried to  an  extreme,  and  has  thus  become  a 
positive  evil.  In  order  to  realize  this,  notice 
carefully  the  following;  If  steam,  at  thirty 
pounds  per  inch,  as  indicated,  be  used  in  a 
cylinder,  cutting  off  at  one-qiiarter  stroke, 
what  will  be  the  pressure  at  tne  end  of  the 
stroke?  Thirty  is,  as  before  shown,  forty- 
five  against  fifteen ;  at  the  end  of  the  stroke 
it  will  then  be  eleven  and  one-quarter  against 
fifteen,  or  a  back  pressure  of  three  and  three- 
quarter  pounds.    Many  people,  who  have- 
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found   fault  with  cut-ofis,  tave  overlooked 

In  explaining  the  cnt-off,  we  have  not 
taken  into  consideration  the  condensation  of 
the  steam  from  its  expansion  ;  and  this  is, 
of  itself,  a  very  important  item  of  loss,  as  is 
also  its  increased  friction ;  so  that  the  actual 
gain  from  the  use  of  a  cnt-off  is  not  as  great 
as  it  would  theoretically  appear. 

The  who!e  subject  of  cut-ofls  and  the  use  of 
Bteam  expandveiy,  was,  in  1862-1865,  put  to 
the  test  of  careful  experiment  both  in  England 
and  the  United  States,  and  the  theory  of  Mr, 
B.  F.  Isherwood,  at  that  time  chief  engineer 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  "  That  the  maximum  gMn 
with  any  possible  cut-off,  in  the  saving  of  fuel, 
or  the  increase  of  work,  could  not  exceed  18 
per  cent.,"  was  completely  exploded.     Mr, 
Isherwood  claimed  this  as  nis  discovery,  and 
during  the  whole  war  had  been  constructing 
the  marine  engines  of  the  Navy  without  any 
r^ard  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  principles 
of  expansion.     A,   series  of  careful  experi- 
ments, with  different  engines,  and  under  the 
supervision    of  experienced    engineers,   ea- 
tabiished  the  fact  that  with  engmes  of  pro- 
per constraction,  the  increase  of  work  was  in 
the  ratio  of  not  less  than  27  revolutions  by 
DMDg  the  cutoff,  and  working  the  steam  ex- 
pansively, to  20  revolutions  without  it,  and 
that  the  saving  of  fuel  was  at  least  r 
ratio  of  six  tons  with  the  cut-off,  to 
without  it.     Some  engines  and  some 
of  cut-off  did  much  better  than  this,  o 
two  increasing  the  speed  Over  100  per  cent. 
and  saving  more  than  30  per  cent,  of  the 
fuel ;  bat  with  average  marine  engines  t' 
lowest  result  attained  was  that  stated  aboi 
Having  thus  stated  some  of  the  most  ij 
portant  parts  of  a  steam  engine,  we  will  now 
speak  of  some  of  its  accessories.    In  order 
to  give  a  uniformity  of  speed  to  the  machin- 
ery driven  by  a  steam  engine,  no  matter 
how  much"  the  work  it  has  to  do  may  vary, 
the  governor  waa  invented;  it  consists,  in 
its  simplest  form,  of  two  balls  revolving 
around  an  upright  shaft,  and  suspended  from 
its  top  by  rods ;  if  revolved  with  great  rapid- 
ity, these  balls  are  carried  by  their  centrif- 
ugal motion  to  the  greatest  circumference 
that  their  rods  will  allow  them ;  if  moved 
slowly,  they  will  assume  their  smaUest  c 
cuiuference,  and,  by  these  motions,  close 
open  the  throttie,  or,  in 


gines,  vary  the  cut-off:  thus  controlling  the 
speed  of  the  engine,  and  keeping  it  always 
at  nearly  the  same  velocity. 

In  order  to  keep  the  boiler  filled  with 
water  to  the  requisite  level,  one  or  more 
pumps  are  placed  in  connection  with  it,  of  a 
capacity  to  supply  it,  if  only  working  part 
of  the  time.    These  pumps  should  always  be 
provided  with  Apet-coch,  which,  when  open- 
ed, will  show  whether  the  pimp  is  doing  its 
dnty,  as  the  valves  of  any  pump  are  liable  to 
become  clogged  and  useless.     On  the  loco- 
motive engine  the  casual  observer  will  notice 
that  the  engineer  frequently  tries  these  cocks, 
wluch  are  placed  upon  the  side  of  the  en- 
.,  and,  in  fact,  uiat  he  sometimes  tries 
them  to  ■flie  detriment  of  dandified-looking 
individuals,  who  approach  too  close  to  the 
3n  steed.     The  petrcocks   are  not,  bow- 
er, as  much  used  as  they  slionld  be,  and, 
fact,  are  very  frequently  left  out  altogether 
the  construction  of  the  stationary  engine. 
The  safety  valve,  as  at  present  in  use,  has  a 
great  many  fanlts ;  it  was  originally  the  in- 
vention of  Denis  Papin,  of  France,  and  was 
constructed  by  him  m  Iiis  experiments  with 
what  waa  called  Papin's  steam  digester — a 
machine  for  dissolving  bones,  etc.     It  con- 
sisted, as  at  first  constructed,  of  a  small 
round  plate  covering  a  hole,  and  held  in  its 
place  by  a  weight  suspended  from  a  lever, 
whose  fiilcrum  rested  upon  the  plate.    But 
little  improvement  has  been  made  upon  this 
simple  device;  it  is  now  tapered,  to  fit  a 
connter-sunk  hole,  and  possesses  the  advan- 
tage of  being  more  difficult  to  calculato.   But 
one  of  its  chief  faults  is  in  the  fact  that  the 
point  of  contact  between  the  lever  and  valve 
large,  that  its  wear  creates  a  constantly 
varying  lever^e.     This  could  he  obviated 
by  making  the  point  of  contact  a  knife-edge 
instead  of  a  hfdf-inch  pin.     Another  disiS- 
vantage  In  the  common  safety  valve  is  the 
fact  uiat  the   engineer  has  the  power  of 
weighting  it  to  an  unlimited  extent.     We 
have   seen    this   difiiculty  obviated  by  an 
American   invention.     The  weight  is   sus- 
pended in  the  boiler  directly  frem  the  valve, 
and  consists  of  the  greatest  weight  the  boiler 
should  ever  be  allowed  to  carry.     The  lever 
is  now   so   applied,  that    its    tendency   is 
to   always   lighten  the   valve,    so  that  the 
more  it  is  weighted  the  less  steam  can  be 
cairied. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

STGAMBOA.TS. 
In  looMng  over  EnglisTi  wovia  upon  steam, 
wo  camiot  iielp  noticing  tke  trutli  of  Dr. 
Lardner's  remarks :  "  England  has  been  so 
dazzled  by  the  splendor  of  ber  own  achieve- 
ments in  the  cruition  of  a  new  art  of  trans- 
port by  land  ind  water  within  the  !ast  thirty 
J  ears,  -is  to  become  in  a  measure  insensible 
1 1  oil  that  has  Letn  accomplished  in  the 
s  ime  interval  and  m  the  same  department 
ot  the  arts  elsewhere"  Not  content  with 
the  praise  otlier  n^iona  have  ever  been 
willing  to  give  her  foi  the  invention  of  the 
steam  engine,  she  alao  wishes  to  rob  John 
Fitch  of  the  only  leward  we  can  now  give 
him  for  a  life  devoted  to  the  steamboat.  It 
is  true  tliat  her  arguments  are  aided  to  this 
end  by  the  writings  of  some  Americans  who 
have  endeavored  to  prove  Fulton  as  the  first 
practical  steam  navigator,  thereby  putting 
the  date  of  tliis  invention  some  twenty  years 
later.  But  the  time  is  fast  app; 
when  the  true  inventor  will  be  acknowledged 
by  his  countrymen,  and  the  man  who  proph- 
esied ao  truly  that  "this  will  be  the  mode 
of  croaaing  the  Atlantic  in  time,  whether  I 
shall  biing  it  to  perfection  or  not ;  steam- 
boata  will  be  preferred  to  all  other  convey- 
ances, and  they  wil!  be  particularly  naeful 
in  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  dan  will  come  wAm  s< 
potent  man  will  get  fame  and  riches  for  my 
invention  "  — when  this  man,  we  say,  wi!!  be 
honored  as  he  should  be  by  the  millions  who 
enjoy  the  fruiis  of  his  genius;  when 
school-books  will  place  his  name  in  con 
lion  with  that  of  Fult-an,  and?  his  bi(^aphy 
will  be  found  in  every  library;  whea  his 
grave  and  the  tomb  of  Washington  will  not 
bring  a  blush  to  the  American  cheek. 

And  are  you  not  to  blame,  reader  ?  Have 
you  ever  read  the  life  of  John  Fitch,  the 
American  Watt — a  life  that  remained  sealed 
for  thirty  years  by  his  own  request,  and  now 
teaches  a  lesson  of  perseverance,  under  trials 
that  few  ever  have  to  encounter  t  If  not,  it 
is  a  duty  you  owe  your  country  and  yourself 
to  read  it  at  once,  and  thos  add  another 
e  to  the  tablets  of  your  memory,  already 
1  with  those  of  Franklin,  Fnlton, 
and  Morse. 

The  extent  to  which  steam  navigation  has 
improved  our  country,  is  scarcely  realized 
even  by  those  who  have  travelled  over  it  the 


most.  The  Hndson  river,  from  the  first 
voyage  of  the  North  Eiver,  Fulton's  steam- 
boat, up  to  the  present  time,  has  re- 
maned at  the  head  of  all  competitors  in 
river  navigation.  We  had  then  two  trips 
per  week,  each  consuming  from  thirty  to 
thirty-sis  boms ;  we  have  now  four  passen- 
ger boats  per  day  over  the  entire  route,  and 
many  mal;ing  short  trips,  besides  those  used 
for  towing  bai^s  and  canal  boats ,  the  pas- 
senger boats  making  the  entire  trip  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  milea  mfiom  tui  totwelve 
The  increased  prosperity  of  New 
York,  growing  out  of  this  immense  traffic 
by  steamboats  alone,  is  veij  grcit,  but 
even  this  ia  small  when  compared  with  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  other 
western  rivers.  In  1856  there  were  over 
thousand  steamboats  and  propellers  on 
the  western  waters,  costing  not  less  than 
nineteen  millions  of  dollars,  and  of  a  eaiTy- 
ing  capacity  of  four  hundred  and  forty-three 
thousand  tons.  Of  these  boata,  the  smallest 
was  the  Major  Darien,  of  ten  tons,  bnilt  at 
Freedom  in  1853  ;  and  the  lai^est  was  the 
Eclipse,  of  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  tons,  built  at  New  Albany  the 
same  year.  Thus,  on  the  western  waters,  in 
the  short  apace  of  forty-five  years,  steam 
created  a  business  that  absorbed  nineteen 
millions  of  dollars  in  steamboats  alone. 

Up  to  the  year  181 1,  the  only  regular  meth- 
od of  transportation  had  been  by  means  of 
flat  boats,  which  consumed  three  or  four 
mouths  in  the  passage  from  New  Orleans  to 
Pittsbui^.  The  price  of  passj^e  was  then  one 
hundred  and  sixty  dollars ;  freight,  six  dol- 
lars and  seventy -live  cents  per  hundred 
pounds.  The  intToduction  of  steam  has  re- 
duced the  price  of  passf^  between  these 
two  cities  to  thirty  dollars,  and  merchandise 
ia  carried  the  whole  distance  for  a  price 
which  may  be  regarded  as  merely  nominal. 
Beddes  this  great  saving  of  time  and  money 
effected  by  steam  navigation  on  these  waters, 
the  compai'ative  safety  of  steam  conveyance 
is  an  item  which  especially  deserves  our 
notice.  Before  the  steam  dispensation  be- 
gan, travellers  and  merchants  were  obliged 
to  tmst  their  lives  and  property  to  the  barge- 
men, mxay  of  whom  were  suspected,  with 
very  good  reason,  to  be  in  eonf^eracy  with 
the  land  robbers  who  infested  the  sliores  of 
the  Ohio,  and  the  pirates  who  resorted  to 
the  islands  of  the  Mississippi.  These  partic- 
ulars being  understood,  we  arc  prepared  to 
estimate  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
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Constructod  by  John  Fltcb,  and  eiperimented  with  by  him  on  the  Collect  pond.  New  Tork  city. 
The  boiler  waa  a  twelve  galloa  pot,  with  a  bit  of  truck-plank  fastCEed  by  an  iron,  bar  placed  ti 
This  waa  in  the  year  1196. 
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Eobert  Pulton's  first  steamboat  as  she  appeared  after  Ijeing  lengthened  in  1808.  Slie  wag  launched 
In  1807,  and  was  run  as  a  regular  packet  between  New  York  imd  Albany.  Speed  four  miles  per  hour, 
longUi  133  feet,  beam  18  feel,  depth  8  fcetj  tonnage  160. 
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services  which,  tlie  steam  engine  has  rendered 
to  the  commerce  and  prosperity  of  the  west- 


In  1811,  Messrs.  Fulton  and  Livingston, 
having  established  a  ship-yard  at  Pittsbui^ 
for  the  pniTioBe  of  introdncing  sfflam  navi- 
gation on  the  western  waters,  built  an  exper- 
imental boat  for  this  service — and  this  was 
the  first  steamboat  that  ever  floated  on  the 
western  rivers.  It  was  furnished  with  a  stem 
wheel  and  two  masts — for  Mr.  Fulton  be- 
lieved, at  that  time,  that  the  occaaonal  use 
of  sails  would  be  indispensable.  This  first 
western  steamboat  was  called  the  Orleans , 
her  capacity  was  one  hundred  tons.  In  the 
winter  of  1812,  she  made  her  first  trip  from 
Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans  in  foui'teen  days. 

The  first  appearance  of  this  vessel  on  the 
Ohio  river  produced,  as  the  reader  may  sup- 
pose, not  a  little  excitement  and  admiration. 
A  steamboat  at  that  day  was,  to  common 
oleervers,  as  great  a  wonder  as  a  navigable 
balloon  would  be  at  the  present.  The  banks 
of  the  river,  in  some  places,  were  thronged 
with  spectators,  gazing  in  speechless  aston- 
ishment at  the  pufiing  and  snaoliing  phe- 
nomenon. The  average  speed  of  this  boat 
was  only  about  three  miles  per  hour.  Be- 
fore her  ability  to  move  through  the  water 
without  the  assistance  of  sails  or  oars  had 
been  fnlly  exemplified,  comparatively  few 
persons  believed  that  she  could  possibly  be 
made  to  answer  any  purpose  of , real  utility. 
In  fiict,  she  had  made  several  voyages  before 
the  general  prejudice  began  to  subside,  and 
for  some  months,  many  of  the  river  me^ 
chan1«  preferred  the  old  mode  of  transporta. 
tion,  with  aU  its  risks,  delays,  and  extra  ex- 
pense, rather  than  make  use  of  such  a  con- 
trivance as  a  steamboat,  which,  to  their  ap- 
prehensions, appeared  too  marvellous  and 
miraculous  for  the  business  of  every-day 
hfe.  How  slow  are  the  masses  of  mankind 
to  adopt  improvements,  even  when  they  ap- 
pear to  be  most  obvious  wid  unquestionable ! 
The  second  steamboat  of  the  west,  was 
a  diminutive  vessel  called  the  Comet. 
She  was  rated  at  twenty-five  tons.  Daniel 
D.  Smith  was  the  owner,  and  D,  French  the 
buUder  of  this  boat.  Her  machinery  was 
on  a  plan  for  which  French  had  obtained  a 
patent  in  1809.  She  went  to  Louisville  in 
the  summer  of  1813,  and  descended  to  New 
Orleans  in  the  spring  of  1814.  She  after- 
ward made  two  voyages  to  Natchez,  and 
■was  then  sold,  taken  to  pieces,  and  the  en- 
gine was  put  tip  in  a  cotton  factory.  The 
15 
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Vesuvius  was  the  next ;  she  was  built  by 
Mr,  Fulton,  at  Pittsburg,  for  a  company, 
■al  members  of  which  resided  at 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  New  Orleans. 
She  sailed  under  tie  command  of  Captain 
Frank  Ogdcn,  for  New  Orleans,  in  the  spring 
of  1814.  From  New  Orleans,  she  started 
for  Louisville,  In  July  of  the  same  year,  but 
was  grounded  on  a  sand-bar,  seven  hundred 
miles  up  the  Mississippi,  wher^  she  remain- 
ed until  the  3d  of  December  following, 
when,  being  floated  off  by  the  tide,  she  re- 
tamed  to  New  Orleans.  Inl815-16,shemade 
jgular  trips  for  several  months,  from  New 
Orleans  to  Natchez,  under  tlie  command  of 
_  :ain  Clement.  This  gentleman  was  soon 
after  succeeded  by  Capt^n  John  D,  Hart, 
and  while  approaching  New  Orleans,  with  a 
valuable  cargo  on  board,  she  took  fire  and 
burned  to  the  water's  edge.  After  being 
submerged  for  several  months,  her  hulk 
was  raised  and  re-fittcd.  She  was  afterward 
in  the  Louisville  trade,  and  was  condemned 
in  1819. 

In  1818,  the  first  steamboat  was  built  for 
Lake  Erie  and  the  upper,  lakes,  at  Black 
Rock,  on  the  Niagara  river,  for  the  late  Dr. 
I.  B.  Stuart,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  by  Noah 
Brown,  of  New  York  city.  She  was  a  very 
handsome  vessel,  360  tons  burden,  brig  rig- 
ged, and  her  engine,  ontheplanof  aBoulton 
and  Watt  square  engine,  was  made  by  Rob- 
ert McQueen,  at  the  comer  of  Centre  and 
Duane  streets,  New  York  eity ;  her  cylinder 
was  40  inches  diameter,  4  feet  stroke.  The 
materials  for  making  the  boiler  were  sent 
from  New  York,  and  the  boiler  was  made  at 
Black  Rock — 9  feet  diameter,  24  feet  long 
— a  circular  boiler,  with  one  return  flue, 
called  a  kidney  flue,  seldom,  if  ever,  carry- 
ing more  than  nine  inches  of  steam.  This 
steamer  was  called  the  Walk-in-the-Watcr, 
after  a  celebrated  Indian  chief  in  Mich- 
igan. Her  engines  were  transported  from 
New  York  to  Albany  by  sloops,  and  from 
Albany  to  Buffalo'  by  large  sis  and  eight 
horse  Pennsylvania  teams.  Some  of  the 
3red  in  fifteen  days  time, 
the  road  about  twenty-five 
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fifteen  dollars;  to  Detroit,  eighteen  dollars. 
The  Btreugth  of  the  rapids  at  the  head  of 
the  Niagara  river,  between  Buffalo  and 
Blfict  Rock,  was  so  great,  that  besides  the 
power  of  the  engine,  the  stemner  had  to 
have  the ,  tad  of  eight  yoke  of  oxen  to  get 
herup  on  to  the  lake,  a  dbtance  of  about  two 
and  one-iialf  miles.  In  those  days,  the  pM- 
sengei  and  freighting  business  was  so  small, 
that  one  dividend  only  was  made  to  the 
owners  for  the  first  three  years  from  the 
earnings  of  the  steamer.  In  1831,  ui  the 
feill,  the  steamer  was  totally  lost  in  a  terrible 
gale.  On  the  coming  winter,  a  new  steamer 
■was  builf  at  Buffalo,  by  Mr.  Noah  Brown  of 
New  York — a  very  strong,  biig-rigged  vessel. 
She  was  called  the  Snporior,  flush  decks  fore 
and  aft ;  the  first  steamer,  the  Walk-in-the- Wa- 
ter, having  had  a  high  quarter  or  poop  deck. 
Compare  the  time  and  expense  of  travel- 
ling in  those  days  with  the  present  timij ! 
Mr.  Calhoun  {now  living),  the  engineer  of 
the  Walk-in-the-Water,   says,  "Every  two 

Siars  I  need  to  return  to  New,  York  from 
uffalo  in  the  fall,  and  in  the  spring  from 
New  York  to  Buf&lo.  I  have  been  three 
and/OMr  days,  by  stage,  to  Albaliy;  never 
less  than  three  days,  and  sometimes  near 
five  days ;  the  stage  fare  was  ten  dollars  to 
Albany,  From  Albany  to  Buffalo,  I  have 
.  been  ten  days  in  getting  through ;  the  shortr 
est  time  was  eight  days;  the  stage  fere 
through,  was  twenty-one  dollars.  How  is  it 
now  ?  My  usual  expense  in  going  to  Euf- 
felo  from  Albany  was  thirty  dollars,  includ- 
ing meals  and  sleeping."  Such  facts  show 
the  advantages  we  have  obtained  from  the 
nse  of  steam  ia  our  river  navigation. 

The  boats  that  then  plied  upon  the  Hud- 
son river,  wonld  not  be  sufficient  to  carry 
the  passengers'  ba^age  of  the  present  day. 
The  first  boat  was  only  160  tons,  while  the 
New  Worid,  built  in  1847,  was  of  1400. 
Tlie  latter  has  made  the  trip  from  New  York 
to  Albany  in  seven  hours  and  fifteen  min- 
utes, including  nine  landings  of  say  five 
minutes  each ;  the  ^  actual  running  time 
being  six  hjsurs  and  twenty  minutes ;  dis- 
tance, one  hundred  and  fifty  miles — per- 
formed by    the  North  River  in    thirty-six 

The  .application  of  the  steam  engine  to 
navigation,  has  been  successful  by  three 
methods  only :  the  side  wheel,  the  stern 
wheel,  and  the  propeller.  The  side  whee' 
was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  %vas  used  i: 
connection  with  a  windlass,  turned  by  men 


a  means  of  propulsion,  by  the  I 

their  war  galleys.  It  was  first  partially 
applied  to  steam  navigation  by  Robert  Ful- 
ton, but  since  hb  day  it  has  undergone  vast 
iprovement.  As  at  first  constructed,  it 
consisted  of  a  double-spoked  water-wheel, 
suspended  by  a  shaft  with  no  outside  hear- 
ing, which  shaft,  being  of  cast  iron,  was 
very  liable  to  break.  The  outside  bearing 
and  guard  were  subsequently  invented  bj 
Fulton,  as  appears  from  his  specification  of 
patent.  The  wheels  being  totally  uncovered, 
were  found  to  throw  water  upon  deck,  and 
a  daah-board  was  put  up  to  prevent  it,  which 
time  replaced  by  the  present  wheel- 
The  paddle  was  next  surrounded 
with  a  circular  brace,  or  rim,  as  at  present  in 
In  Fulton's  first  boat,  the  wheels 
could,  at  will,  be  disconnected  from  the  en- 
gine, but  this  plan  went  out  of  nse  in  order 
to  simplify  the  machinery,  after  the  crank 
shaft  was  adopted,  connected  directly  with 
the  engine,  v  arious  side  wheels  have  been 
patented,  that  are  bo  constructed  as  to  prevent 
the  lift  of  water  as  the  bucket  rises  there- 
from. One  on  the  Richard  Stockton  ap- 
pears to  wort  well,  but  their  complication, 
cost,  and  liability  to  get  out  of  repair,  have 
prevented  their  general  introduction. 

The  stem  wheel  was  fii-st  thought  of  by 
Jonathan  Hull,  of  England,  m  17S6,  as  suf- 
ficiently appears  from  drawings  theicof  pub- 
lished by  him;  but  it  certainly  was  first 
practically  applied  by  Robert  Fulton,  in  the 
steamboat  Orleans,  of  which  we  haie  al- 
ready spoken.  This  wheel  is  now  in  almost 
universal  use  on  our  western  n\eri!,  as  it  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  boats  drawing  but  lif^ 
tie  water.  The  wheel  is  suspended  at  the 
stern,  and  is  sometimes  covered  with  a 
wheel-house,  but  more  frequently  entirely 
exposed. 

The  propeller  was  first  applied  to  a  small 
steamboat  built  by  John  Fitch,  and  experi- 
mented with  by  him  under  the  patron^e  of 
Chancellor  Livingston,  on  the  Collect  Pond 
in  New  York.  The  propeller  was  a  screw 
or  worm.  Great  improvements  have,  how- 
ever, been  made  in  the  screw,  and  to  the 
English  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the 
most  important.  Captain  Ericsson  deserves 
great  credit  for  his  improvements  in  this 
respect.  The  improvements  in  the  screw 
propellers  since  1860,  have  secured  its  almost 
universal  use  in  all  sea-going  ships,  and  par- 
ticularly in  war  steamers.  Tiie  new  vessels, 
both  armed  and  unprotected,  of  the  British 
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and  American  navies,  are  all  propelled  by 
the  screWi^and-so  universal  has  its  use  be- 
come in  the  merchant  service,  that  of  the 
ocean  steamers  now  (1870)  sailing  from  the 
port  of  New  York,  somewhat  more  than  200 
in  numbev,  bat  one  or  two  have  paddle- 
wheels.  The  Pacific  mail  steamers,  tne  Liv- 
erpool and  Great  Western  Steamship  Com- 
Sany'B  ships,  and  those  ofthe  Hamburg  and 
iremen  lines,  ai'O  fine  specimens  of  the  serew 
steamship,  in  their  i-oominess,  comfort  and 
elegance.  It  was  at  first  objected  to  the 
propellers  that  tbey  rolled  more  than  the 
paddle-wheel  steamers,  and  that  there  was 
an  nnpleasant  vibration  from  the  rapid  revo- 
lution of  .the  licavj  screw  on  a  shaft  extend- 
ing half  the  ship's  length.  They  were,  ako, 
at  first  considerably  slower  than  the  paddle- 
wheels.  These  objections  have  been  almost 
wholly  obviated ;  the  speed  of  a  screw 
steamer  of  fine  lines  is  fhJIy  equal  if  not 
perior  to  that  of  the  best  paddle-wheel. 
They  have  repeatedly  crossed  the  Atlantic 
in  a  little  mow  than  eight  days,  and  by  some 
improvements  in  oonstruetion,  both  of  the 
ships  and  the  screws,  the  rolling  and  the  vi- 
bration is  greatly  diminished.  The  advant^ 
ages  of  ihe  propeller  were,  that  in  a  heavy 
sea  it  was  always  submerged,  whatever  the 
condition  of  the  ship's  lading,  while  the  pad- 
dle-wheels would  be  out. of  water  ou  one 
side  or  too  deep  on  the  other;  the  paddles 
were,  also,  moro  exposed  to  danger  of  break- 
age, and  when  the  wind  was  ahead  greatly 
imppded  the  speed  of  the  ship.  The  paddle- 
wheel  steamers,  also,  consumed  on  an  aver- 
age nearly  double  the  fuel  required  for  the 
propelloi-s.  In  war-ships  the  pi-opeller  had 
the  advantage  of  having  its  motive  power 
out  of  harm  8  way,  and  of  having  an  unob- 
Btrncted  bnadside  for  firing  upon  the  enemy. 
The  momtois  devised  by  Captain  Ericsson, 
which  were  propelled  by  screws,  though  for 
the  most  pait  mtt-uded  for  coast  and  harbor 
defense  and  offensive  warfare  only  upon  forts, 
&G ,  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  the  Dicta- 
tor, Momdnocfe,  and.  Miantonomoh,  that  a 
steimer  might  be  very  low  in  tlio  water, 
having  in  fact  no  appreciable  bulwarks,  and 
yet  be  perfectly  sea-worthy,  and  possess  high, 
quahtes  of  speed  and  ready  management  in 
all  weathers  The  plan  of  having  twin 
Bcrens,  one  under  each  quarter,  has  been 
tried  in  London,  by  the  Messrs.  Dudgeon ; 
the  steameiB  turn  more  readily  and  in  smaller 
spdve  but  are  not  materially  faster.  The 
a  I  option  of  a  leathering  sovew,  or  one 
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which  the  blades  can  be  turned  into  a  line 
with  the  ship's  keel,  is  an  improvement  in 
au^liary  propellers  where  the  ship  depends 
upon  her  sails  in  favorable  winds ;  but  these 
vessels  are  less  nnmerooa  now  than  formerly. 
The  insertion, of  three  or  more  blades  of  the 
.crew  around  the  periphery  of  a  hollow 
iphere,  attached  to  the  shaft  instead  of  di- 
rectly to  tliat  shaft  itself,  (Grifiith's  screw,) 
if  the  insertion  of  numerous  short  blades 
around  the  periphery  of  a  ring  of  metal, 
{Ericsson's  screw,)  or  of  having  the  blades 
within  the  peripheryj  (Carlsrnnd  and  Soren- 
sen's,)  or  of  applying  a  large  proportion  of 
the  power  nearly  parallel  to  the  shaft,  by  in- 
serting behind  the  moving  screw  a  fixed 
screw  having  the  blades  turned  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  (Eig's,)  have  each  their  advant- 
ages, and  their  advocates. 

In  the  so-called  cigar  steamers  of  Ross 
Winans,  and  some  otlier  similar  inventions, 
one  part  of  the  design  was  the  operating  of 
two  or  three  propellers  in  a  line  with  the 
steamer's  keel,  one  near  the  bow,  another, 
amidships,  and  still  a  third  at  the  stern.  The 
theory  was  that  the  first  would  overcome  the 
resistance,  and  the  others  could  propel  the 
vessel  at  much  higher  speed  than  ordinary. 

The  use  of  the  donkey  engine  or  anxiliary 
pnmp,  has  been  adopted  in  nearly  all  of  our 
steam  vessels,  and  is  a  decided  improvement 
over  the  old  method  of  filling  the  boilers  by 
the  main  engine,  as  it  obviates  the  difficulty 
of  working  the  wheels  while  lying  at  the 
wharf,  or  stopping  from  any  cause.  The 
Great  Eastern  was  not,  at  first,  supplied  with 
them,  but  the  experience  of  the  great  storm 
in  which  the  monster  ship  came  so  near 
foundering,  led  to  their  being  introduced  at 
the  eai'liest  opportunity.  The  builder  of  a 
steamship  who  should  neglect  to  furnish  don- 
key engines  would  now  be  considered  insane. 
The  use  of  coal  in  our  steamers  is  now 
universal  upon  the  Atlantic  coast  and  rivers, 
John  E.  Mowatt,  the  firet  to  establish  the 
tow-boat  business,  was  also  among  the  first  to 
born  coal.  His  boat,  the  Henry  Eckford, 
was  fitted  up  for  that  pnrpose,  but  the  want 
of  a  sufOcicnt  draft  was  the  cause  of  its 
abandonment  after  several  trials ;  this  was  in 
1835.  A  few  years  after,  Robert  L.  Stevens 
tried  a  blower  on  his  crank  boat,  the  North 
America.  His  first  blower  was  of  i-ude  con- 
struction, being  made  of  planks,  and  placed 
directly  in  frobt  of  the  fiirnace,  under  the 
doors.  After  his  success,  Ag  blower  came 
into  general  use  both  for  coal  and  wood  ;  but 
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improvements  in   fvimaces  have  now,  in  a  I  of  loss  of  life,  tlian  the  old  methods  of  loco- 
,  snperaedfid  its  Hse.     Mr.  Stevens  motion,  by  stage,  wagon,  or  oa  horsehack, 
'  '  ■        ■        '         -    oj.  gygu   by  sailing  vessel,  canal  boat,  flat- 

boat,  oi'  barge.     The  number  of  accidents  at 
last  drew  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the 
subject,  and  snceessive  bills  wei-e  passed  to 
ideavor  to  control  and  prevent  these  seri- 
is  disasters ;  but  it  was  not  until  after  sev- 
eral tviaJs  that  the  present  very  efficient  sys- 
tem of  inspection  was  perfected.     Since  the 
passage  of  this  act,    whose  provisions  we 
recite  below,  the  nuraber  of  these  accidents 
matenally  decreased,  thongh  we  are  still 
occasionally  distressed  by  reports  of  whole- 
sale slaughter  by  the  explosion  orbnming  of 
gi'eat  steamer   with  its  hundreds  of 
passengers. 

Among  othera  to  whom  great  credit  is  duS 
for  their  modifications  of  the  steam-engine 
or  some  of  its  parts,  Mr.  Corliss,  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken; 
Me.  Learned,  of  the  firm  of  Lee  &  Learned, 
manufacturers  of  steam  fire-engines ;  Capt, 
Ericsson ;  Mr.  Dickinson,  equally  celebrated 
as  an  engineer  and  as  a  great  patent  lawyer ; 
Mr.  Horatio  Allen,  and  several  others,  have 
niajJe  valuable  improvements  in  the  steam- 
engine.  It  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
valuable  modifications  which  these  men  have 
introduced  in  the  use  of  steam  and  to  the 
simplification  and  increased  perfection  of  the 
mechanisin  of  steam-engines,  that  among  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  in  use 
throughout  the  United  States,  so  few  acci- 
dents occur.  The  en^neers  employed  are 
too  often,  especially  on  stationary  engines, 
unskilled  and  incompetent  for  their  business; 
but  most  of  the  engines  are  so  well  construoled 
that  they  will  not  give  out  except  from  the 
most  outrageons  carelessness  or  stupidity  iu 
their  management. 

In  the  year  1853,  an  act  was  passed  by 
Congress,  containing  provisions  against  fire, 
regarding  pumps,  boats,  life-preservers,  the 
transportation  of  dangerous  articles,  etc. 
This  act  also  provided  for  an  inspector  of 
boilers  in  each  district,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
test  all  the  boilers  in  his  district,  used  on 
board  of  vessels  carrying  paasengew,  once 
when  first  constructed,  and  at  least  once  a 
year  thereafter.  The  Board  of  Inspectors 
were  also  empowered  with  the  examination 
of  engineers,  which  doty  is  set  forth  iu  the 
following  section:  "Whenever  any  person 
claiming  to  be  qualified  to  perform  the 
duty  of  engineer  upon  steamers  oarrying 
passengers,  shall  apply  for  a  certificate,  the 


tried  several  expensive  experiments,  and  many 
of  them  proved  of  value  only  as  lessons  ia 
the  engineer.  "While  experimenting  npon 
the  blower,  be  caused  to  be  constructed  a 
spiral  fan  in  the  chimney,  but  abandoned  it 
after  one  or  two  trials.  Placing  the  boiler 
on  deck  was  his  invention,  as  also  the  false 
bow  that  made  so  great  an  improvement  in 
speed.  The  present  open  work  walking- 
beam  is  also  ascribed  to  him;  in  fact  we 
may  safely  say  that  Robert  L.  Stevens  did 
more  than  any  other  man  toward  the  im- 
provement of  the  steam-engine. 

In  the  eariy  days  of  steamboats  on  the 
rivers  and  lakes,  there  were  great  fears  en- 
tertained both  of  explosions  and  of  danger 
from  fire.  These  apprehensions  were  not 
gi'oundless.  On  the  western 
8  and  lakes,  where  the  boats  were  fui- 
nished  with  higb  pressure  engines,  carelessly 
built,  and  run  with  the  highest  attainable 
speed,  by  tlie  nse  of  pitch  and  other  quickly 
buraing  fuel,  and  with  prevalent  recklessness 
of  human  life,  explosions .  were  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  fii'os  which  swept  with  frights 
ful  rapidity  through  the  cai^oes  of  cotton  oi 
other  combustible  materials,  took  place  too 
often.  In  the  Atlantic  states,  where  the  en- 
gines were  low  pressure  and  the  cargoes  less 
inflammable,  they  were  less  common.  The 
first  destructive  explosion  was  on  board  the 
steamboat  Washington,  near  Point  Harmar, 
on  the  Ohio  river,  June  9,  18]  6,  A  consid- 
erable number  were  tilled,  and  many  others 
scalded  and  horribly  mangled.  The  Ohver 
Kllsworth,  a  steamboat  plying  on  the  Con- 
neotiout  river,  exploded  on  that  river  in 
1B18,  with  great  loss  of  life.  We  have  no 
list  of  the  number  of  explosions,  or  of  the 
burning  of  American  steamboats,  but  the 
number  must  have  been  several  hundred, 
many  of  them  attended  with  great  loss  of 
life,  and  terrible  suffering.  Any  one  whoso 
memory  of  the  events  of  tbe  past  fifty  years 
is  distinct,  will  recall  many  of  these  sad 
scenes,  of  some  of  which  he  had  very  proba- 
bly been  an  eye-witness.  Many  of  these 
were  inevitable  under  any  precautions  which 
could  have  been  adopted ;  but  others  were 
the  result  of  racing,  carelessness,  or  reckh 
ness  of  hnman  life.  Still,  while  there  hi 
been  many  unnecessary  disasters,  the  result 
of  ignorance  and  mbmanagement,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  tbe  transportation  by 
steamboats  is  much  safer  and  less  productive 
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Board  of  Inspectors  shall  examine  the  appli- 
cant^  and  the  proofs  which  he  produces  in 
support  of  his  claim;  and  if^  upon  full  con- 
sideration, they  are  satisfied  that  his  char- 
acter, habits  of  life,  knowledge,  and  experi- 
ence in  the  duties  of  an  engineer  are  all  such 
as  to  authorize  the  belief  that  tlie  applicant  is 
a  suitable  and  safe  person  to  be  entrusted 
■with  the  powers  and  duties  of  such-  a  station, 
they  shall  give  him  a  certificate  to  anch  effect, 
for  one  year,  signed  bythem,  in  yrhich  cer- 
tificate they  shall  state  the  time  of  the  exami- 
nation, and  shall  assign  the  appointee  to  the 
appropriate  class  of  engineers." 

It  was  also  provided  that  nine  super- 
vising inspectors  abould  be  appointed  by  the 
executive,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  Since  the  passage  of  this  law,  steam- 
boat explosions  on  the  Atlantic  coast  have 
become  almost  unknown,  and  have  greatly 
decreased  in  the  west.  With  competent 
inspecters  this  law  is  invaluable,  and  ^ 
hope  to  hail  the  day  when  a  simitar  a«t 
passed  in  every  legislature,  touching  loco- 
motive and  stationary  boilers. 

No  one  who  looks  at  the  immense  amount 
of  business  done  by  steam  vessels,  will  q\ies- 
tion  the  advantages  obtained  by  the  appli- 
cation of  steam  to  navigation,  still  this 
branch  of  commerce  is  as  yet  in  its  infency, 
and  it  is  our  belief  that  not  only  will  steam 
aopersedo  sails  entirely,  but  also  that  the  la- 
borious occupation  of  rowing  will  eventually 
be  mMnly  done  by  steam.  It  is  unques- 
tionable that  boats  requiring  four  men  to  pull 
them  can,  even  now,  be  much  more  economi- 
cally worked  by  machinery,  and  certainly 
run  much  fest«r.  Their  cost  need  not  ex- 
ceed five  hundred  dollars.  For  such  small 
craft  the  propeller  is  better  fitted  than  the 
side  wheet  There  was  a  boat  of  this  descrip- 
tion running  in  the  harbor  of  Norfolk,  for 
some  years,  and  capable  of  carrying  twelve 
passengers  at  eight  miles  per  hoav,  at  the 
expense  of  seventy-five  cents  per  day  for  fuel, 
and  the  wages  of  one  man,  who  could  easily 
do  the  work  and  steer  the  boat.  This  boat 
carried  passengers  to  the  Great,  Eastern, 
when  she  lay  off  Old  Point  Comfort,  and 
appeared  Hke  the  minnow  beside  the  whale. 
In  1864,  the  Navy  Department  ordered 
the  construction  of  severiU  steam  launches, 
small  boats  of  about  the  dimensions  of 
the  Captain's  boat  of  a  war  steamer,  to 
perform  the  service  which  had  till  then 
been  done  by  the  row-boats.  It  was 
one  of  these  that  Lieutenant 


up   to    tl]«    Albcnnarle    and   effected    bcr 
destruction. 

e  have  already  stated  that  John  E. 
Mowatt  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  tiig 
business  on  the  North  river.  This  was 
Jonathan  Hnll's  idea;  he  never  dreaming 
that  lai^e  vessels  could  be  provided  with 
propelling  power,  both  on  account  of  its 
weight,  the  weight  of  fuel  for  a,  voyage,  and 
the  danger  from  fire.  This  branch  of  steam 
navigation  has  proved  very  lucrative.  With- 
in the  past  few  years  the  pi'opeller  has  here 
also  been  substituted.  Phiiadelpbis,  we  be- 
lieve, was  the  pioneer  in  this  enterprise,  and 
most  of  the  pvope tier- tugs  were  built  in  that 
city.  We  will  conclude  this  chapter  with 
the  following  statement  of  the  tonnage  of 
steam  vessels  belonging  to  the  several  ports 
of  the  United  States  m  1888,  as  published 
in  the  "Report  on  Commerce  and  Navi- 
gation:"— 

Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coaata €53,150.51 

Pacific  Coast 49,895.38 

Hortbera  Lakes 144,117.15 

Western  Eivera 351,611.39 

The  total  steam  tonnage  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  year  ending  30th  of  June, 
1868,  was  1,199,414.89-95  tons. 


CHAPTER  III. 
LOCOMOTIVES. 

Our  second  chapter  referred  more  partic- 
alariy  to  the  application  of  steam  to  naviga^ 
tion.  In  this,  we  shall  endeavor  to  set  forth 
its  advantages  in  land  transportation.  Among 
the  earliest  experiments  upon  this  subject  in 
America,  were  those  by  Oliver  Evans,  of 
Philadelphia.  The  following  is  his  account, 
published  in  1804 1 — 

' '  I  constructed  for  the  Board  of  Health  of 
ladelphia  a  machine  for  cleaning  docks, 
called  the  Omkter  Amphibolos  or  Amphib- 
ious Digger,  It  consisted  of  a  heavy  flatr 
bottomed  boat,  thirty  feet  long,  and  twelve 
feet  broad,  with  a  chain  of  bucketa  to  bring 
up  the  mud,  and  hooks  to  clear  away  sticks, 
stones,  and  other  obstacles.  These  buckets 
are  wrought  by  a  small  steam  engine  set  in 
the  boat,  the  cylinder  of  which "fe  five  inches 
diameter,  and  the  length  of  stroke  nine- 
teen inches.  This  machine  was  constructed 
at  my  shop,  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
"river  Schuylkill,  where  she  was  lannched. 
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She  sunk  iiiuuteeii  inches,  displacing  five 
hundred  and  fifty-one  cubic  feet  of  water, 
which,  at  62,5  pounds,  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
foot,  gives  the  weight  of  the  boat  thirty-four 
thonsand  four  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
pounds,  which,  divided  by  two  hundred  and 
thirteen,  the  weight  of  a  bairel  of  flour,  gives 
the  weight  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-one 
barrels  of  flour  that  the  boat  and  engine  is 
equal  to.  Add  to  tJiis  the  heavy  pieces  of 
timber  and  wheels  used  in  transporting  her, 
and  the  namber  of  persona  generally  in  her, 
will  make  the  whole  burden  equal  to  at  least 
two  huudi'ed  ban-els  of  flour.  Yet  this 
small  engine  moved  so  gi'eat  a  burden,  with 
a  gentie  motion,  up  Mai'ket  street  and  around 
the  Centre  Square,  and  we  concluded  from 
the  experiment  that  the  engine  was  able  to 
rise  any  ascent  allowed  by  law  on  turapike 
roads,  which  is  not  more  than  four  degrees," 
After  giving  a  comparison,  of  the  merits 
of  steam  and  horse  power,  for  moving  car- 
riages on  common  roads,  Evans  says :  "Add 
to  all  this  that  the  steam  wt^on  consnmes 
nothing  while  standing,  will  roll  and  mend 
the  roads,  while  the  horse  wagons  will  cut 
them  up.  Upon  the  whole  it  appears  that 
no  competition  conld  exist  between  the  tw' 
The  steam  wagons  would  take  all  the  bus 
ness  on  the  turnpike  roads.  I  have  r 
doubt  but  you  will  duly  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  such  an  improvement,  and  con- 
ceive it  to  be  your  interest  to  appropriate 
the  sum  necessary  to  put  it  in  operation.  1 
have  invented  the  only  engine  that  will 
answer  that  great  purpose,  as  well  as  n 
otheTs  for  which  power  may  be  wanted. 
is  too  much  for  an  individual  to  put  in 
operation  every  improvement  which  he  may 
be  able  to  conceive  or  invent.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  my  engines  will  propel  boats 
against  the  cuiTcnt  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
wagoiw  on  turnpike  roads  with  gi'eat  profit, 
I  now  call  upon  those  whose  interest  it  is,  to 
carry-tbis  invention  into  effect.  All  which 
I  respectfully  submit  to  your  consideration," 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Evans  not 
only  practically  applied  steam  to  locomotion, 
but  fully  realized  the  advantages  of  his  in- 
vention. The  introduction  of  the  railroad 
prevented  the  improvements  that  would 
naturally  have  followed  so  great  an  inven- 
tion, and  but  little  has  since  been  done,  nntil 
within  the  past  three  or  four  years, 

Mr.  Fisher  has  been  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful in  his  improvements ;  his  first  expei'iment 
was  in  18S3,  when  he  built  a  small  carriage 


for  four  persons,  which  weighed,  empty, 
about  one  thousand  four  hundred  pounds. 
The  cylinders  wei-e  t«n  by  four ;  boiler, 
thirty  feet  of  surface,  only  twenty  feelr  of 
which  could  be  reckoned  effective,  or  one 
foot  of  Bui'fece  to  about  one  hundred  and 
ten  pounds  of  total  weight.  It  outran 
horses,  in  night  races,  on  the  Broadway 
pavement,  and  ran  at  a  moderate  speed  on 
cobble  pavements,  but  had  not  steam  enough 
r  common  roads. 

The  next  trial  was  in  1858,  on  two  steam 
fire  engines,  the  J.  C.  Caiy  and  J.  O.  Storm, 
the  caiiiages  and  engines  of  which  were 
built  from  his  design,  the  boilers  and  pumps 
being;  deigned  by  others.  These  engines 
had  heavy  boilers  and  apparatus,  and  could 

■  ■■  le  regarded  as  steam  carri^cs,  but  only 
demonstration  of  the  practicability  of 
working  by  steam.  Their  cylinders  are 
fourteen  by  seven  and  a  half  inches ;  wheels, 
five  feet ;  the  Gary  boiler  four  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  of  heating  surface ;  that  of  the 
Storm  three  hundred  and  eighty ;  weight  of 
the  Cary,  empty,  fifteen  thousand  six  hun- 
di'ed  and  tliirty-six  pounds ;  the  Storm  some- 
what iighter.  These  engines  ran  well  on 
pavements,  and  when  fairly  in  motion  could 
run  on  soft  ground  at  six  or  seven  miles  per 
hour.  Mr.  J.  K.  Fisher  built  another  steam 
carriage,  completing  it  in  1861,  from  which 
great  results  were  expected  ;  but  the  all-en- 
grossing interest  of  the  war,  at  that  time, 
prevented  its  receiving  attention,  and  noth- 
ing has  been  heard  of  it  since.  A  Newark 
machinist  contiived  one  in  which  the  motive 
power  was  an  engine  and  boiler  in  the  form 
of  a  man,  drawing  a  wagon,  in  the  front  part 
of  which  was  the  water-tank.  This  excited 
considerable  attention  bat  proved  of  no  prac- 
tical value.  In  1888,  a  steam  wagon  vritb 
vulcanized  rubber  ties  13  inches  wide  and 
6  inches  thick,  was  run  in  the  streets  of 
Edinbut^b,  drawing  one  or  two  wagons  up 
the  steep  grades  of  that  city,  and  its  per- 
formance was  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  i-ailway  iteelf  does  not  come  within 
the  compass  of  our  article;  we  will  state, 
however,  that  its  origin  is  unknown,  as  the 
remains  of  a  stone  tram-road  have  been 
found  among  the  ruins  of  Thebes. 

Thirfy  years  ago  they  were  stDl  discussing 
the  advantages  of'  canals  as  compared  with 
railroads  in  tliis  country;  it  is,  hawever, 
somewhat  singular  that,  with  the  exception 
of  a  mile  or  two  of  canal  near  Cambridge, 
constructed  by  the  Bomans,  England  had  in- 
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troducod  the  entire  principle  of  railroads 
long  before  she  took  up  canals.  As  long 
ago  as  1776,  and  possibly  thirty  years  prior 
to  that  time,  England  had  wooden  rails  in 
«ome  oi  her  collieries.  It  was  not,  however, 
ontil  tlie  year  1835  that  the  subject  was 
prominently. brought  forward.  The  railway 
project  from  Manchester  to  Liverpool  was 
the  cause  of  this  new  impulse.  The  rmis, 
prior  to  1776,  were  of  wood,  placed  about 
four  feet  apart  on  sleepers;  these  wooden 
rails  were  then  covered  with  iron  plates, 
and  cast  iron  wheels  were  adopted  instead 
of  the  wooden  ones  that  had  been  used 
to  this  time.  In  1790,  the  edge  rail 
invented.  From  1803  to  180G,  the  first 
effective  experiments  .were  made  with  the 
locomotive   engine.     It  was  not,  however, 


1  possible  that  the  friction 
heronce  of  the'  pMn  wheels  of  such  cai^ 
riages  upon  the  rail  could  be  sufficient  to 
allow  any  great  weight  to  be  drawn  after 
them,  and,  therefore,  the  cumbersome  ap- 
pendage of  cog  wheels  and  ratchet  wheels, 
continuous  and  endless  chains,  propelling 
levers,  etc.,  etc.,  continued  to  perplex  the 
minds  of  engineers  until  about  1814,  when 
it  was  first  discovered  that  the  adhesion  of 
the  locomotive  carrit^e,  with  its  plain  cast 
iron  wheels,  was  adequate  for  every  purpose 
on  ordinary  railways.  The  improvement 
consequent  upon  this  was  effected  by  Mr. 
Stephenson  in  the  north  of  England,  and  for 
a  long  time  his  engines,  with  unimportant 
alterations,  were  used  where  fuel  was  cheap. 
Those  locomotives  drew  about  one  hundred 
tons  on  a  level,  at  four  miles  the  hour,  per- 
forming the  work  of  about  sixteen  horses. 
Their  weight  was  about  ten  tons,  and  cost 
about  sixteen  thousand  dollars. 

The  first  railway  in  the  United  States  was 
built  from  Milton  to  Quincy,  Mass.,  a  dia- 
tauco  of  two  miles,  in  1826.  The  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  was  the  first  passenger  railroad ; 
it  was  opened  in  1830,  a  distance  of  fifteen 
miles,  with  horse  power.  Next  in  the  order 
of  time  came  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson,  from 
Albany  to  Schenectady,  sixteenmiles;  opened 
for  travel  also  with  horse  power..  The  first 
locomotive  engine  upon  a  railway  iu  this 
country,  was  built  at  Stourbridge,  England, 
for  the  DeiawMS  and  Hudson  Canal  Com- 
pany, and  imported  by  Mr.  Horatio  Allen. 
This  engine  was  called  the  Lion.  M 
Allen,  in  a  speech  not  long  since,  ^ves 
graphic  account  of  the  first  trip  :  "  It  was 
in  me  year  1828,  on  the  banis  of  the  Laok- 


awaxen,  at  the  commencement  of  the  rail- 
roads connecting  the  canal  of  the  Delaware 
"  Hudson  Canal  Company  with  their  coal 
mines ;  and  he  who  addresses  you  was  the 
only  person  on  that  locomotive.  The  circum- 
stances which  led  to  my  being  alone  on  the 
igiue  were  these :  the  road  had  been  built 
the  summer ;  the  structure  was  of  hem- 
lock timber;  the  rails  of  large  dimensions, 
notched  on  caps  placed  far  apart;  the  tim- 
ber had  cracked  and  warped  from  exposure 
to  the  sun.  After  about  three  hundred  feet 
of  straight  line,  the  road  crossed  the  Lacta- 
wasen  creek  on  trestle-work,  about  thirty  feet 
high,  with  a  curve  of  from  thi'ee  hundred  and 
fifty-MX  to  four  hundred  feet  radius.  The 
impression  was  very  general  that  the  iron 
monster  would  break  down  the  road,  or  it 
would  leave  the  track  at  the  curve  and  plunge 
into  the  creek.  My  reply  to  such  appre- 
hensions was,  that  it  was  too  late  to  consider 
the  pfobahility  of  such  occniTonces;  that 
there  was  no  other  course  than  to  have  a 
trial  made  of  the  strange  animal,  which  had 
been  brought  here  at  great  expense ;  but 
that  it  was  not  necessary  that  more  than  one 
should  be  involved  in  its  (ate ;  that  I  would 
take  the  first  ride  alone,  and  the  time  would 
come  when  I  should  look  back  to  the  inci- 
dent with  great  interest.  As  I  placed  my 
hand  on  tho  throttle-valve  handle,  I  was  un- 
decided whether  I  would  move  slowly  or 
with  a'  fair  degree  of  speed ;  but  believing 
that  the  road  would  prove  safe,  and  prefei'- 
if  I  did  go  down,  to  go  handsomely, 
without  any  evidence  of  timidity,  I 
stai-ted  with  conwderable  velocity,  passed  the 
curve  over  the  creek  safely,'  and  was  soon 
out  of  hearing  of  the  vast  assemblage.  At 
id  of  two  or  three  miles  I  reversed  the 
valve,  and  returned  without  accident ;  having 
thus  made  the  first  railroad  trip  by  locomo- 
tive on  the  western  hemisphere." 

Tlie  first  locomotive  engine  ever  built  in 
the  United  States,  was  built  at  the  West 
Point  foundry,  New  York,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Samuel  Sail,  for  the  South  Carolina 
railroad.  This  engine  blew  up  shortly  after 
it  commenced  running,  and  another  was 
built  to  replace  it.  In  1831,  the  De  Witt 
Clinton  was  built  at-  the  same  foundry  for 
the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  (New  York  Cen- 
tral) railroad ;  this  engine  weighed  four  tons ; 
it  was  run  without  load  at  the  rate  of  forty 
miles  per  hour.  Cylinders,  five  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter — stroke,  sixteen  inches ; 
four  coupled  wheels,  four  and  a  half  feet  la 
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dianioter.  The  boikr  was  cylindrical,  witli 
a  large  dome  in  tlie  centre,  and  contained 
sDme  thirty  flues.  In  January  of  ihe  same 
yeav,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  offered 
four  thousand  dollars  for  tlie  beat  anthracite 
coal-bttrning  locomotive,  weighing  three  and 
one  half  tons,  and  capable  of  drawing  fifteen 
tons,  fifteen  miles  per  hour  on  a  level,  with 
a  steam  pressure  of  not  more  than  a  hundred 
pounds  to  the  square  inch.  The  conditioBa 
were  filled  by  an  engine  built  by  Phineaa 
Davis,  of  York,  Pa.,  in  June,  1831.  This 
engine  bad  an  upright  boiler  and  cylinder. 
"William  T.  James,  of  New  York,  who  had 
already  constructed  a  steam  carriage  iu  1829, 
finished  a  locomotive  in  1833;  this  engine 
was  employed  on  the  Harlem  railroad,  with 
success,  for  a  time,  but  was  eventually  sold 
to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road,  wherc  it 
exploded  in  1834.  This  engine  was  pro- 
vided witli  a  "  spark  arrester.  In  January, 
1833,  M.  W,  Bddwin,  of  Philadelphia,  long 
one  of  our  best  locomotive  builders,  built 
the  Old  Ironsides,  for  the  Philadelphi 
and  Germantown  itiulroad  Company.  This 
engine  weighed  five  tons,  and  was  said 
to  have  been  mn  at  the  rat«  of  sixty- 
two  miles  per  hour.  Mr.  Baldwin  intro- 
duced the  outside  connection  engine,  thus 
doing  away  with  the  crank  asle,  and  pli 
ing  the  cylinder  more  under  the  eye  of 
the  engineer. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  the 
struction  and  alterations  in  the  various  loco- 
motives that  were  built  by  differeut  manu- 
facturers in  the  United  States,  We  will, 
however,  meutiou  tlie  most  important  im- 
provements. 

The  truck  frame,  in  front  of  the  engine, 
was  first  used  by  Adam  Hall,  of  the  West 
Point  foundry,  in  1832,  on  an  engine  called 
the  Experiment.  The  four  eccentrics  were 
first  used  by  William  T.  James,  on  his  steam 
carriage;  tliey  were,  however,  patented  by 
S.  H.  Long,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1830,  and 
first  used  on  a  locomotive  in  1833  ;  this  was 
the  Black  Hawk,  built  by  Long  and  Norris, 
of  Philadelphia,  the  founders  of  the  present 
locomotive  shop  known  as  Norris'  works. 
The  Norris  engines  were  the  first  ever  ex- 
ported ;  this  was  brought  about  by  the,  at 
that  time,  extraordinary  fact  of  drawing 
19,200  pounds  up  an  incline  of  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine  feet  to  the  mile,  the  en- 
gine weighing  but  14,370  pounds ;  on  hear- 
ing of  which,  the  Birmingham  and  Glouces- 
ter Eiulway  Company  ordered  several  engines 


for  an  incline  upon  their  road,  where  they 
performed  successfully.  Since  that  time, 
engines  have  been  exported  to  England, 
France,  Eussia,  Gei-many,  Egypt,  and  Chili. 
In  the  latter  country  all  the  locomolives  are 
American.  The  engines  forwardad  to  Egypt, 
were  built  by  William  Mason,  of  Tauiitou ; 
and  for  excellence  of  workmanship,  style, 
1  finish,  will  compare  favorably  with  any 
the  worid.  Tiiere  are  now  nearly  fifty 
American  locomotives  on  German  roads. 
Messrs.  Winans,  of  Baltimore,  furnished  the 
majority  of  the  locomotives  sent  to  Eussia. 
""  twenty-five  manufactories  of  loco- 

motives in  the  United  Siates,  aside  from 
the  repair  and  manufae taring  shops  of 
the  groat  raih'oad  companies.  Hinckley 
and  Drury's,  afterwards  called  the  Bos- 
ton LocoiHotive  Works,  was  establishi-'d 
1840.  The  Lowell  shop  began  to  build 
gines  in  1835.  Rogers,  Kctchum  &  Groa- 
nor,  of  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  commenced 
building  in  1837.  Tills  shop  is  still  in  full 
operation,  under  the  name  of  the  Rogers 
Locomotive  Works,  lliia  shop  made  sev- 
eral material  alterations  upon  the  English 
type ;  they  enlarged  the  boiler  in  propoition 
to  the  cylinder,  established  the  link  motion, 
and  covered  more  effectually  the  cylinders 
and  valve  chests,  to  prevent  radiation.  Sog- 
ers, also,  was  among  the  first  to  adopt 
the  full-stroke  pump.  The  locomotives  built 
at  this  shop  have  always  found  a  ready 
market  Next  iu  order  was  the  Taunton  Lo- 
comotive Company,  established  in  1847,  by 
W,  W.  Fmrbanks,  a  marine  boiler  maker  from 
Providence,  Ehode  Island.  Then  John  Sou- 
ther, formerly  of  Hinckley's  shop,  started 
his  works  in  South  Boston,  iu  1848.  In 
1849,  the  Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany entered  the  iiste  with  some  important 
improvements;  they  were  followed  l>y  the 
Portland,  Lawrence,  and  Wilmarth  shops, 
and  a  few  years  after,  by  Mason,  of  Taunton, 
the  East  Bridgewater,  and  the  Manch^ter 
locomotive  works.  After  1857,  the  New 
England  locomotive  shops  turned  their  at- 
tention largely  to  other  work.  One  large 
company  failed ;  others  manufactured  steam 
fire-engines,  stationary  engines,  and  cotton 
and  woolen  machinery ;  a  number  became 
manufactories  of  cannon  and  fire-arras  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  much  of  the  business  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Paterson  and  Phila- 
delphia shops.  The  causes  of  this  change 
are  various :  prominent  among  them  may 
be  mentioned  the  manufacture  of  locomo- 
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tivG3  by  the  larger  railroad  companies  them- 
selves, at  tbeir  repair  shops. 

The  manufacture  of  the  locomotive  engine 
had  a  good  effect  upon  our  machine  shops, 
independent  of  the  work  it  furnished;  as  in 
order  to  construct  them  a  variety  of  improved 
tools  were  made,  that  have  greatly  added  to 
the  facility  for  turning  out  other  machinery. 
These  improvementa  are  so  marted  that  no 
one  who  IS  familiar  with  the  machine  shop 
can  help  noticing  them. 

Coal  is  now  rapidly  superseding  wood  as 
fuel  for  the  loeomotivo.  It  is  true  that  some 
of  our  first  engines  were  coal-huruers,  but 
wood  has  been  for  years  the  principal  fuel 
used.  The  American  engine  has  several 
marked  distinctions  from  tho  English ;  what 
most  strikes  the  eye  of  the  common  observer 
is  the  cab,  or  house  for  the  protection  of  tlio 
engineer;  this  is  peculiar  to  our  locomo- 
tive. The  smoke  stack  is  also  very  different 
in  the  wood-buming  engine  from  that 
on  coal-burners.  The  auxiliary  pump  b  used 
oil  some  of  our  engines,  hut  not  to 
an  extent  as  it  should  be. 

A  first-class  locomotive  engine  costs  from 
10  to  15  thousanij  dollars,  and  an  avei'age, 
taken  from  our  largest  I'uads,  shows  a  cost 
of  about  sixteen  hundred  dollara  per  year  for 
repd,rs.  Locomotives  in  this  country  are 
bnilt  much  too  large  for  the  work  they  have 
to  accomplish,  and  the  attention  of  onr 
master  machinists  having  lately  been  much 
attracted  to  this  subject,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  improvements  in  the  weight  will 
be  made.  A  locomotive  too  heavy  for  the 
work  it  has  to  do,  is  not  only  more  expen- 
sive in  first  cost,  but  ia  the  greater  wear  of 
the  road,  A  good  locomotive  can  draw  thirty 
times  its  own  weight  on  a  level,  and  apaj-ing 
load  should  not  exceed  twenty-five  t^ins; 
bearing  this  in  mind,  why  build  twenty-six 
ton  engines!  There  are  many  parts  of  an 
engine  now  built  much  too  heavy ;  the  bell, 
dome-casings,  and  cabs,  for  instance.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  gi'eatly  lessen  the  weight  of 
the ,  running  gear,  although  in  some  instan- 
ces this  is  much  too  heavy.  Wrought  iron 
in  place  of  cast  in  some  cases  would  be 
lighter  and  much  better,  and  steel  should  be 
substituted  for  iron  wherever  possible.  The 
speed  over  the  American  reads  is  hot  so 
great  as  in  England,  from  tho  fact  that  the 
former  have  more  and  steeper  grades,  and 
have,  besides,  shorter  curves,  to  say  nothing 
about  their  construction  being  much  less 
expensive.     Sixty  miles  per  hour  has  been 
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Euie  upon  our  roads,  however,  but  thirty  is 
arer  an  average,  while  in  England  seventy 
lies  has  frequently  been  attained. 
Dr.  Lai-dner,  in  his  lately  published  "Econ- 
omy of  Ewlroads,"  thus  endeavors  to  convey 
to  the  wipractised  reader  the  enormous  speed 
of  a  locomotive  going  at  the  rate  of  seventy 
miles  an  hour :  "  Seventy  miles  an  hour  is, 
in  round  numbers,  one  hundred  and  five  feet 
per  second,  that  is  a  motion  in  virtue  of 
Avhich  a  passenger  is  carried  over  thirty-five 
yards  between  the  beats  of  a  common  clock. 
Two  objects  near  him,  a  yard  asunder,  pass 
by  his  eye  in  the  thirty-fifth  part  of  a  sec- 
ond ;  and  if  thirty-five  stakes  were  erected 
by  the  side  of  the  road,  one  yard  asunder, 
the  whole  would  pass  his  eye  between  two 
beats  of  a  clock ;  if  they  had  any  strong 
color,  such  as  red,  they  would  appear  a  con- 
tinuous fiash  of  red.  At  such  a  speed, 
therefore,  the  objects  on  the  side  of  the  road 
are  not  distinguishable.  When  two  trains, 
having  this  speed,  pass  each  other,  the  rela- 
tive velocity  will  be  double  this,  or  seventy 
yards  per  second ;  and  if  one  of  the  trains 
were  seventy  yards  long,  it  would  flash  by  in 
a  single  second.  To  accomplish  this,  suppo- 
Mug  the  driving  wheels  seven  feet  in  diame- 
ter, the  piston  must  change  its  direction  in 
the  cylinder  ten  times  in  a  second.  But 
there  are  two  cylinders,  and  the  mechanism 
is  so  regulated  that  the  discharges  of  steam 
ai'e  alternate.  There  ate,  tlierefore,  twenty 
discharges  of  steam  per  second,  at  equal  in- 
tervals ;  and  thus  these  twenty  puffs  divide 
a  second  into  twenty  equal  parte,  each  puff 
liaving  the  twentieth  of  a  second  between 
it  and  that  which  precedes  and  follows  it. 
The  ear,  like  the  eye,  is  limited  in  the  rapid- 
ity of  its  sensations,  and  sensitive  as  that 
organ  is,it  is  not  capable  of  distinguishing 
monotonous  sounds  which  succeed  each 
other  at  intervals  of  the  twentieth  part  of  a 
second.  According  to  the  experiments  of 
Dr.  Hutton,  the  flight  of  a  cannon  ball  was 
six  thousand  seven  hundred  feet  in  one 
quarter  of  a  minute,  equal  to  five  miles  per 
minute,  or  three  hundred  miles  per  hour. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  railway  train, 
going  at  the  rate  of  seventy-five  miles  per 
hour,  has  the  velocity  of  one-fourth  that  of 
a  cannon  ball ;  and  the  moiaeutum  of  such 
a  mass,  moving  at  such  a  speed,  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  aggregate  force  of  a  number  of 
cannon  balls  equal  to  one-fourth  of  its  own 
weight." 

Some   years   ago   a  curious   calculation. 
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Blowing  one  of  the  advantages  of  tlie  steam 
locomotive,  was  made  in  England.  "In  1863, 
111,000,000  passengers  were  conveyed,  each 
passenger  travelling  an  average  of  twelve 
miles.  Tivelve  miles  of  railroad  are  accom- 
plished in  half  an  hour,  whereas  the  old 
Bt£^e  coach  required  an  hour  and  a  half  to 
get  through  the  distance.  The  a^regate 
time  thus  saved  for  the'  above  nnmber  of 
passengers  is  equal  to  thirty-eight  thousand 
years."  Tliis  was  seventeen  years  ago,  since 
which  time  the  number  of  passengers  cai'- 
ried  has  been  nearly  tripled. 

Mr.  Fleming,  on  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  rail- 
toad,  and  some  other  maatet  mechanics,  have 
adopted  the  plan  of  paying  the  engineei-s  a, 
certain  fixed  salaxy,  and  then  giving  prizes 
to  those  who  saved  the  most  fuel  to  the  mile 
run.  It  is  also  customary  to  place  the  in- 
spection of  wood  to  be  used  nnder  the  en- 
gineer's care,  he  having  the  choice  of  the 
stations  at  which  he  will  tafee  in  wood. 
"With  these  two  regulations  the  company  get 
better  wood  at  the  same  price,  as  it  is  di- 
rectly to  the  engineer's  interest  to  cai-efuUy 
examine  the  quality,  quantity,  and  price  of 
every  load  of  wood  he  takes  on.  So  great 
has  been  the  economy  of  this  plan,  that 
it  is  strange  that  every  one  does  not 
adopt  it. 

Another  important  item  in  the  running 
expenses  of  the  locomotive  is  the  oil 
waste.  The  latter  is  used  to  wipe  the 
machinery,  not  only  on  acconnt  of  the  loots, 
but  to  prevent  its  gumming  up  with  oil  and 
dirt.  The  average  cost  of  oil,  waste,  and 
tallow,  taken  from  some  of  our  lai^est  roads, 
is  seventy-five  humifedtha  of  a  cent  per 
mile  run ;  and  aa  engines  average  some  f ' 
teen  thonsand  miles  per  year,  we  have 
total  cost,  in  these  small  items,  of  $1,125,000 
per  year  in  the  Tlnited  States  alone,  by  the 
more  than  10,000  locomotives  now  in  nse. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  steam  loco- 
motives, we  wi^  to  speak  of  the  Dummy 
engine,  or  steam  car  for  city  railroads,  we 
Icnow  that  this  use  of  steam  has  met  with 
great  opposition  from  all  classes  of  men ; 
but  what  are  the  arguments!  In  the  first 
place  they  say;  "Oh I  the  steam  car  is 
much  more  dangerous  than  horses."  Why ! 
"Because  it  is  more  difficult  to  stop,  and  it 
goes  so  much  faster."  What  is  the  truth  ? 
It  is  miich  easier  to  stop  a  steam  car  than 
one  drawn  by  horses,  inasmuch  as  wo  have 
not  only  the  same  brakes,  hut  the  power  of 
reveiwng  the  en^ne  in  an  emergency.    As 


to  the  cars  being  run  faster,  our  laws  against 
fast  driving  are  as  potent  in  the  one  case  aa 
in  the  other;  and  by  Barker's  ari'angement, 
it  is  impo^ible  for  the  car  to  go  over  a  given 
speed — the  governor  being  attached  to  the 
brake.  The  second  argument  agamst  steam 
that  the  noise  and  smoke  will  frighten 
horses.  The  noise  and  smoke  can  both  be 
avoided,  and  it  has  been  proved  that  horaes 
are  not  more  liable  to  start  than  at  the  sight 
of  a  buffalo  robe.  The  argument  as  to  ex- 
lense  has  been  entirely  thrown  aside ;  still, 
lut  few  tnow  the  great  advantage  in  this 
respect  that  steam  has  over  horse  power.  A 
number  of  our  lines  average  seven  horses  to 
a  car  (in  Boston  they  averi^e  eight),  in 
order  to  have  the  necessary  relays;  seven 
good  horses  for  this  purpose  are  worth,  say, 
eight  hundred  doUfffs ;  the  feed,  care,  and 
stable-room  of  each  horse  averages,  say  three 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  week;  so  that  aline 
with  forty  cara  is  under  the  enormous  annual 
expense,  for  horse-care  and  keep  alone,  of 
$50,^60!  Now  then  for  steam.  The  first  cc«t 
of  an  engine  and  steam  generator,  with  ail  tlie 
necessary  appurtenances,  will  he  no  more,  if  as 
much,  as  the  seven  horses  to  each  car.  Keep- 
ing the  engine  in  repair  would  incur  no  more 
expense  than  shoeing  horses,  renewing  har- 
ness, etc.  It  would  cost  no  more  to  replace 
them  than  to  replace  worn-out  horses.  The 
engines,  to  he  of  sufficient  capacity  to  over- 
come our  steepest  gi'ades,  will  consume  eight 
bushels  of  coke  per  day  (a  high  estimate), 
running  sixteen  hours,  the  price  of  which  at 
present  is  five  cents  per  bushel;  but,  suppo- 
sing the  extra  demand  to  cause  an  advance 
of  a  hundred  per  ■  cent. — which  is  hardly 
likely,  for  even  a  less  increase  in  price  would 
cause  many  private  famUies  and  others  to 
cease  using  it — the  fuel  expense  in  one  year,, 
to  a  company  with  forty  cars,  would  be 
$9,984;  making  the  difference  in  cost, 
in  one  year,  between  steam  and  horses, 
of  $40,976.  Think  of  it!  140,976  saved 
to  a  company  with  fori^y  cars,  in  one  year 
(over  11,000  per  car),  after  putting  down 
the  fuel  at  double  its  present  price.  Cote 
is  preferable,. because  it  is  clean  to  handle, 
ignites  quiet,  emits  no  smoke,  is  light  and 
cheap,  and  requires  a  much  less  di'aught  than 
coai.  To  save  cumbrous  and  useless  weight 
as  much  as  possible,  it  is  proposed  to  carry 
very  little  fuel,  except  what  is  on  the  (ire, 
nor  unnecessary  extra  water  either,  the  tank 
and  bin  to  be  replenished  at  the  depot  each 
trip,  while  wwting  its  time. 
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Were  the  different  companies  to  offer,  as 
in  indQcement,  to  reduce  the  fare  to  four 
ce,nU,  on  condition  that  the  cominunity  would 
s  of  steam,  they  would 


Eermit  the 
ilate  all  groundless  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  masses,  which  is  every  thing  with  us; 
and  the  enormous  increase  of  "short  rides," 
occasioned  by  the  reduction  of  fere,  would 
make  the  receipts  greater  than  at  present; 
and  as  the  saving  in  favor  of  steam  la  quite 
$1,000  a  year  per  car,  the  value  of  the  stock 
would  be  increased  prodigiously.  It  would 
seem  that  there  was  no  valid  objecti 
the  use  of  some  forms  of  dummy  engines  for 
city  railroads,  for  they  are  more  completely 
Under  the  control  of  the  engineer  than  a 
horse  is  under  his  driver;  yet  the  prejudice 
is  very  strong  against  them,  and  the  South 
Side  rMJroad  of  Long  Island,  after  trying 
them  for  a  year  in  Brooklyn,  E.  C,  was 
compelled, in  1870,  by  the  opposition  of.the 
people,  to  withdraw  them. 

Among  the  plans  for  city  cars  that  have 
been  suggested  and  built,  we  may  mention 
those  of  Latta,  of  Cincinnati;  Baldwin, 
Grice  &  Long,  and  Darter,  of  Philadelphia. 
Latta's  engine  was  in  a  separate  car  from  the 
passengers;  Baldwin's  had  its  machinery  be- 
neath ttie  car,  and  its  boiler  in  front;  and 
Darker  placed  his  entire  engine  and  boUer 
upon  the  roof,  connecting  with  the  wheels 
on  the  outside,  near  the  centre.  Grice  & 
Long's  cap  was  thus  fitted :  The  engines  and 
boiler  are  on  the  front  platform  ;  the  engines 
slightly  inclined,  and  giaded  to  the  front 
axle ;  the  axle  being  placed  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  ear,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  connection,  and  increasing  the  stability 
of  the  wheels.  The  boiler  was  of  the  ordina- 
ry vertical,  tubular  type ;  tbo  after  part  ol 
the  car  was  finished  with  a  self-adjusting,  vi- 
brating truck,  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the 
short  curves  of  city  roads. 

On  roads  running  through  sparsely  settled 
districts,  in  the  suburbs  of  our  great  cities, 
or  to  villages  a  few  miles  distant,  these  dum- 
my engines  often  do  good  service,  producing 
less  trouble  and  annoyance,  and  proving  less 
dangerous  than  the  ordinary  locomotive,  but 
the  best  form  of  motive  power  for  driving 
one  or  more  cars  along  the  streets  of  a  large 
and  crowded  city,  without  inducing  serious 
accidents,  is  yet  to  be  devised.  Something 
is  imperatively  needed  to  take  the  place  of 
horses  for  this  work,  for  there  is  a  very  gen- 
eral complaint  that  horses  are  too  slow,       ' 


from  one  part  of  the  city  or  its  suburbs 
to  another.  Whether  this  difficulty  can  be 
obviated  by  any  means  of  transportation 
passing  along  the  present  level  of  the  streets, 
is  doubtful ;  and  of  late,  attention  has  been 
turned  in  New  York  and  some  other  large 
cities,  to  other  means  of  locomotion.  Those, 
so  far  as  yet  proposed,  are  the  following  :  1st, 
an  elevated  rtulway  sustained  on  pillars  ris- 
ing from  the  curb,  the  ears  drawn  by  endless 
chains  set  in  motion  by  stationary  engines, 
plaeed  below  the  pavement.  This  plan  has 
been  tried,  hnt  has  met  with  sevei'al  acci- 
dents, which  have  created  a  popular  distrust 
of  it ;  2d,  an  elevated  railway  passing throngh 
the  middle  of  the  blocks,  crossing  the  streets 
upon  high  and  strong  bridges,  and  ninning 
elsewhere  on  masonry  and  tressels  of  suffi- 
cient strength  to  prevent  danger,  and  drawn 
by  ordinary  or  dummy  locomotives;  3d,  an 
nnderground  railway  with  openings  and  stair- 
ways at  every  three  or  four  blocks,  in  New 
York,  passing  under  Broadway  or  the  Bow- 
id  having  laterals  running  in  connec- 
tion with  it ;  4th,  the  Arcade  railway  plan, 
occupying  the  entire  width  of  the  present 
principal  street,  (Broadway,  for  instance,  in 
New  York,)  but  at  the  level  of  the  present 
basements,  and  covered  over  above  with 
Hyatt's  patent  illuminator,  or  some  other 
mode  of  illumination,  strong  enough  to  per- 
mit travel,  except  of  railroa^ls  or  omnibuses, 
at  the  present  level  of  the  street;  and  with 
elegant  sidewalks  the  whole  distance,  for  foot 
passengers;  5th,  the  pneumatic  tubular  rail- 
way, either  elevated  or  undeiground,  in 
which  the  cars  are  driven  with  great  speed 
through  a  tube  by  means  of  compressed  air. 
One  form  of  this  pneumatic  tubular  railway 
proposes  to  have  a  gigantic  wooden  tube 
made  air-tight  by  the  cement  used  for  pre- 
venting leakage  in  petroleum  barrels,  and 
elevated  on  tressels ;  throngh  this  tube  the 
cars  are  to  be  driven  by  compressed  air  at  a 
speed  of  a  hundred  miles  an  hour.  The  cost 
is  stated  as  about  $10,000  per  mile.  By 
some  of  these  means,  it  is  claimed  that 
the  speed  of  transit  can  be  greatly  increased 
without  danger,  either  to  the  passengers  or 
others,  and  points  now  distant  can  be 
brought  practically  very  near  to  each  other. 
We  will  conclude  this  chapter  with  an 
anecdote  of  the  first  engine  introduced  upon 
the  Baltimore  and  Susqnehanna  railroad. 
Tliis  road  was  built  to  run  with,  horses,  and. 
of  the  first  circulars  issued  by  the 


that  too  much  time  is  consumed  in  going  |  company,  the  road  was  spoken  of  a 
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delightfully  picturesque,  winding  among 
beautiful  scenery,  and  forming  a  most  inter- 
esting ride — rathev  different  from  the  em- 
peror of  Ruaaia's  idea  of  a  railroad,  which 
he  laid  out  with  a  ruler,  by  describing  a 
straight  line  from  Moscow  to  St  Petersbui^. 
Agtunat  the  wish  of  the  president  of  the 
company  an  engine  was  imported  from  Eng- 
land in  the  brig  Herald,  about  the  year  1 830, 
and  was  pat  upon  the  road  under  the  man- 
agement of  an  English  engineer.  While 
standing  upon  the  track  one  day,  fired  up 
and  ready  to  start,  the  president,  who  was 
absent  on  her  arrival,  came  down  to  iook  at 
the  strange  animal.  He  was  accompanied 
by  one  of  the  direetors,  who  had  already  ex- 
amined the  iron  stoed  and  was  desirous  of 
exhibiting  it  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
engineer  being  temporarily  absent,  the  two 
mounted  upon  the  platform.  "  Thee  sees, 
friend,"  said  the  director,  "this  lever;  well, 
by  drawing  it  toward  thee  (suiting  the  action 
to  the  word  ),  the  machine  will  retreat,  and 
by  pushing  it  from  thee,  it  wUl  advance 
thus  the  competent  man  can  handle  it  ai 
readily  as  thee  can  drive  a  horse.  If  thee 
turns  this  little  crant  the  steam  v 
mence  working,  and  the  engine  will  start," 
And  sm'e  enough  the  engine  did  start,  for 
the  honest  Quaker,  in  order  fully  to  explain 
its  action,  had  opened  the  throttle.  Away 
went  the  iron  horse,  affrighting  them  out  .of 
all  presence  of  mind,  and  increasing  in  ve- 
locity at  each  stroke  of  the  piston,  until  it 
reached  one  of  the  picturesque  curves  that 
had  so  much  delighted  the  president,  where, 
with  one  honnd,  it  left  the  track  and  turned 
a  summersault  down  the  embankment.  Both 
parties  were  hurt,  hut  most  fortunately  es- 
caped with  their  lives. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
STATIONAEY  ENGINES. 
This  is  the  oldest  form,  being  hat  a  modi- 
fication of  the  first  steam  pumping  engines; 
not  being  conlined  to  space  as  in  the  loco- 
motive and  marine  engine,  these  machines 
have  admitted  of  a  greater  variation  of  form, 
and  a  bettor  chance  of  artistic  display  than 
any  other,  consequently  we  have  many  in- 
stances of  elaborate  workmanship  and  a 
great  variety  of  design.  The  majority  of 
stationary  engines  in  use  may  be  divided  a 
follows :  the  beam,  the  horizontal,  the  steepk 


the  oscillating,  and  the  rotary  engine.  The 
beam  engines  are  commonly  low-pressure  or 
condensing,  and  are  mainly  nsed  for  pamp- 
ing,  or  where  great  power  is  required  ;  the 
motion  of  the  piston  is  communicated  by 
''  7orking-heam  to  the  pump  or  crank- 
at  the  ■  opposite  side  of  the  machine. 
The  horizontal  engine  is  probably  the  most 
used  at  a  high  pressure  in  this  country  ;  its 
advantage  is  the  iacility  with  which  ,it  is 
put  up,  and  its  steady  working ;  every  part 
being  firmly  attached  to  a  solid  bed,  requir- 
ing hut  little  bracing  to  keep  it  in  place. 
The  disadvantage  of  a  horizontal  engine  is 
the  unequal  wear  of  the  cylinder,  due  to  the 
gravity  of  the  piston,  Tha  steeple  or  verti- 
cal engine  has,  like  the  beam  engine,  an  up- 
right cylinder,  but  is  connected  directly  to 
the  main  shaft  above  or  below.  In  all  the 
above-named  engines  the  cylinder  is  station- 
ary, and  the  reciprocating  motion  is  changed 
into  rotary  by  means  of  a  cross-head,  slides, 
and  connecting-rod;  in  the  Mcillating  engine 
the  cylinder  vibrates  upon  trunions,  placed 
sometimes  at  its  centre,  and  sometimes  at  its 
end ;  thus  allowing  the  piston  to  be  coupled 
to  the  crank,  and  doing  away  with  the  cross- 
head  and  slides.  The  advantages  of  this  en- 
gine are  its  reduced  size  and  expense.  In  the 
horizontal  and  other  engines  the  steam  valve 
is  moved  by  an  eccentric,  but  in  some  oscil- 
lators the  trunion  box  forms  a  self-working 
ysJve  both  for  induction  at  the  one  side  and 
eduction  at  the  other.  The  disadvantages  of 
an  oscillator  are  the  liability  to  overheat  its 
trunions  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  them 
tight.  An  oscillator  costs  less  at  the  start, 
but  requires  moi-e  oil,  and  is  of  doubtful 
economy. 

The  change  of  the  reciprocating  into  the 
itary  motion  was  a  problem  for  many  years, 
and  the  idea  that  there  was  a  great  loss  of 
momentum  in  the  constant  stopping  and 
starting  of  the  piston  at  each  end  of  the 
stroke  induced  many  mechanics  to  study 
method  of  obtaining  a  direct  rotary 
motion,  or,  in  other  words,  to  produce  a  ro- 
tary piston.  It  was  at  once  evident  to  the 
merest  novice  that  a  rotary  engine  would  be 
in  reality  a  rotary  pump  reversed,  and  con- 
sequently the  rotaiy  engines  bear  so  strong 
a  resemblance  to  the  oldest  rotary  pump  as 
to  instantly  strike  the  eye  of  any  one  who 
has  seen  the  two.  One  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful rotary  engines  of  to-day  is  that  of 
Holly,  of  Seneca  Palls,  New  York,  and  this 
is  only  a  ■  modification  of  Murdoch's  rotary 
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engine,  whioli  is,  in  turn,  &  perfect  copy  of  an 
old  pump  taken  from  Serviere'a  collectjon. 
It  may  be  thus  described :  two  cog-wheels 
fitted  accurately  to  each  other  are  inclosed 
in  a  case ;  each  cog  is  grooved  and  fitted 
with  packing,  bringing  it  into  steam-tight 
contact  with  the  circumference  and  sides  of 
the  case.  The  axles  of  the  cog-wheels  are 
continued  through  the  sides  of  the  case,  and 
geared  together  at  each  end  to  prevent 
friction  upon  the  centre  cogs ;  now,  if  re- 
Tolyed,  each  cog  will  act  as  a  piston,  bat  as 
the  cogs  in  contact  in  the  centre  lap  each 
other,  the  piston  surface  at  each  extreme  of 
the  case  will  be  just  double  that  of  the 
centre,  and  this  surpliw  of  force  gives  mo- 
tion to  the  two  axles.  The  pnmp  of  which 
this  engine  is  a  eopy  was  invented  as  long 
ago  as  Sie  sixteenth  century. 

A  patent  was  obtained  in  England  in  1825 
by  Mr.  J.  Eve,  an  American,  .  Within  a 
cylindrical  case  a  hollow  drum  was  so  con- 
structed as  to  fit  closely  to  the  case ;  floats, 
or  pistons,  were  cast  upon  its  periphery,  and 
paclred  to  fit  the  cylinder ;  on  one  side  of 
the  main  cylinder  was  a  small  recess  filled 
with  a  small  drum,  that  revolved  in  contact 
with  the  main  drum,  this  small  dram  having 
a  segment  removed  to  receive  each  piston  as 
it  passed,  and  having,  its  diameter  so  pro- 
portioned %a  the  main  drum  as  to  revolve 
once  between  the  passage  of  each  piston  or 
float.  Other  rotary  engines,  on  a  plan  anal- 
ogous to  the  above,  differing  only  in  the 
manner  of  opening  the  valve,  have  been  in- 
vented; and  copied  from  the  ancients,  some 
of  which  are  exceedingly  complicated,  but 
they  have  always  been  unsuccessful  in  prac- 
tice, principally  from  the  feet  that  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly difRcuU  to  pack  them.  If  they 
could  overcome  this  fault  without  adding 
fiietion,  the  rotary  engine  would  be  very 
valuable  on  account  of  the  small  space  it 
occupies. 

The  demand  for  stationary  engines,  from 
one  horse  power  upward,  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  has  been  so  great  that  now 
almost  any  machine  shop  is  prepared  to  build 
them,  and  of  course,  while  suen  is  the  case, 
thousands  of  eii^nes  are  annually  built  that 
would  better  bear  the  name  of  steam  eaters 
than  steam  engines.  In  some  of  the  small 
engines  that  flood  the  market,  the  first 
principles  of  steam  are  practically  ignored, 
and  there  are  at  this  moment  tunning  in  the 
United  States  engines  that  consume  more 
coal  to  do  the  work  of  ten  horses  than  a 
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properly-constructed  one  would  use  to  do 
the  work  of  twenty.  As  an  instance  of  the 
truth  of  this  statement,  we  will  take  the 
ffines  bniit  by  Messrs.  Corliss  &  Nighten- 
fe,  of  Providence,  over  an  engine  that 
was  working  to  good  advantage  in  the 
James  Mills,  Newbury  port,  but  was  re- 
moved on  tbe  representation  of  the  build- 
of  the  new  machine,  that  they  would 
take  five  times  the  saving  of  the  first  year's 
fuel  as  sole  payment  of  their  engine.  The 
James  Steam  Mills  contained  17,024  spin- 
dles, and,  including  the  weaving  and  all 
the  preparations  for  makbg  sheeting  and 
shirtings,  required  a  hundred  and  ninety 
horse  power;  their  engines  were  condensers; 
cylinders,  twenty-four  inches  by  four  feet 
length  of  stroke.  Ten  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty4hree  pounds  of  coal  per  day 
was  the  averse  amount  nsed  during  five 
years  previous  to  the  contract  for  the  new 
engines  ;  this  included  the  coal  used  for 
dressing,  heating,  and  all  other  purposes  for 
which  steam  is  used  in  such  an  establish- 
ment. The  new  en^nes  were  high-pressure 
cylinders,  eighteen  inches  by  fourfeet  stroke. 
By  the  terms  of  contract  under  which  the 
change  of  engines  was  made,  it  was  at  the 
option  of  tbe  company  to  pay  "for  the  new 
arrangement  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  cash  In  lieu  of  the  saving 
of  coal ;  but  the  choice  was  to  be  made  be- 
fore the  new  engines  were  put  in  operation. 
In  view  of  the  mvorablo  results  obt^ned  by 
the  former  engines,  thoy  decided  to  pay  in 
the  saving  of  fuel.  The  new  engines  were 
run  one  year  from  December  3d,  I8S5,  and 
the  average  amount  of  coal  used  per  day 
was  found  to  be  five  thousand  six  hundred 
and  ninety  pounds.  Tlie  coal  being  reck- 
oned at  six  dollars  per  ton,  Messrs.  Corliss 
&  Nightengale  received  nineteen  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-four  dollars  and 
twenty-two  cents.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  builders  received  nearly  double  price 
for  their  engine,  and  yet  it  cost  the  owners 
of  the  mill  nothing  for  a  machine  that  was 
destined  to  be  a  source  of  great  saving  in 
their  future  expenses. 

The  singular  character  of  Mr.  Corliss'  bar- 
gains attracted  much  attention  to  his  en- 
gines, as  they  showed  conclusively  the  ad- 
vantages thereof  over  tbe  old  plans.  The 
above  experiment  was  a  comparison  between 
his  engine  and  what  had  been  considered 
a  good  machine ;  in  the  following,  however, 
we  see  its  great  advantages  over  a  more  or- 
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dinary  cngme.  In  JIarch,  1853,  Mr.  Corliss 
conti'a«teil  with  Crocker  Brothers  &  Co., 
of  Taunton,  MasBachusetts,  to  fumUh  them 
with  an  engine  that  would  do  the  same  work 
they  were  flien  doing  with  five  tons  of  coal 
per  day,  and  yet  only  consume  two;  agree- 
ing to  forfeit  one  dollar  per  pound,  for  every 
pound  per  day  used  above  that  amount. 
This  contract  was  successfully  filled  without 
taking  out  the  old  hoilers. 

Mr.  Corliss'  engines  posseted,  aa  may  he 
readily  supposed,  several  important  improve- 
ments, one  of  which  was  the  manner  by 
Avhich  its  speed  was  regulated.  Watt 
regulated  by  connecting  the  governor  with 
the  throttle-valve ;  CorBss  used  no  throttle- 
valve,  but  connected  the  governor  direct  to 
the  cutr^>ff.  This  connection  of  the  gover- 
nor was  not  of  Itself  the  improvement  of 
Mr.  Corliss,  as  that  had  alretuiy  been  done 
by  othera ;  but  it  was  the  manner  by  which 
this  connection  was  made,  which  was  at  once 
simple  and  effieacious,  for  which  he  deserves 
credit.  The  use  of  the  throttle-vidve  was 
always  attended  with  a  wire-drawing  of  the 
steam.  This  wire-drawing  is  a  reduction  of 
Ae  expansive  force  of  the  steam,  and  is  al- 
ways attended  with  more  or  leas  condensa- 
tion; so  that  every  form  of  cufroff,  used 
with  a  throttle,  is  more  or  less  imperfect. 
By  thus  dispensing  with  the  throttle-vt^ve 
altogether,  and  opening  the  steam-valve  sud- 
denly, the  pressure  of  steam  in  the  cylinder 
^prosimates  very  closely  to  the  boiler  pres- 
sure. The  valves  in  tlie  Corliss  engine  are 
circular;  and  by  his  automatic  method  of 
varying  the  point  of  cut-ofi',  he  gains  a  great 
advantt^e,  as  he  cuts  off  suddenly  wiuiout 
danger  of  slmnming,  as  in  the  use  of  the 
puppet-valve, 

""  "^  -'-  -igines  are  nianufactnrea  with 
md  Mv.  Corliss,  in  1869, 
it  Rutuford  medal  for  the 
n  the  construction  of 
lal  wliich 
awarded  out  twice  in  more  than  sixty  years. 
When  we  add  the  fact  that  one-half  of  the 
stationary  engines  in  the  United  Slates 
run  by  boys  or  men  not  capable  of  manag- 
ing a  modern  cooking-stove,  the  reader  can 
"      '  e  extent  the  economy  of 


The  Corliss 
extreme  ewe; 
eeived  the  gr 
greatest  imp] 
steam-engii 


(!)  engines  and  cheap  (!)  engineers.  Steam 
IS  a  good  slave  but  a  bad  master ;  and  the 
fearful  loss  of  life  in  the  United  States 
during  the  past  forty  years,  from  the  explo- 
Mon  of  steam  boilers,  is  m^nly  due  to  bad 
management.  Boilers  are  in  constant 
all   over  the   country,    carrying  a  pros 


double — nay,  triple — that  for  which  Uiey 
were  intended ;  ^e  safety  (!)  valve  weight; 
ed  down  by  old  pieces  of  iron,  stones,  etc., 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  runner  no  more 
knows  what  pressure  he  is  using,  than  does 
the  stranger  who  is  passing  his  door.  In 
thousands  of  cases  the  steam-gauge,  which, 
at  least,  gives  the  pressure  when  in  order, 
is  not  used,  or  never  tested ;  and  what  was 
intended  as  a  preventive,  becomes,  by  a  stop- 
page in  the  connecling  pipe  or  a  derange- 
ment of  its  machinery,  a  souree  of  treach- 
erous security.  Many  a  man,  on  being  asked 
why  he  does  not  use  a  steam-gauge,  will  re- 
ply that  they  are  not  reliable,  or  that  the 
safety-valve  is  good  enough;  and  yet  that 
same  man  is  perhaps  employing  an  engineer 
that  could  not  calculate,  to  save  his  life,  the 
amount  of  pressure  he  was  carrying,  or,  the 
of  his  safety-valve  being  given,  tell  its 
,  in  sQuare  inches,  "We  can  point  out 
places  where  the  engines,  beautifully- de- 
signed and  executed  in  their  det«ls,  are 
notliing  but  a  mass  of  slime  and  grease  from 
"  plate  to  cylinder-head,  the  deposit  of 
me  knows  how  many  weeks  of  inatten- 
tion and  neglect,  while  a  stolid  runner  sits 
calmly  by,  as  though  rather  admirmg  the 
stat«  of  things  than  otherwise.  When  such 
is  tlie  case  where  every  thing  is  visible,  where 
is  the  necessity  of  looking  among  the  usual- 
ly unsearched  portions  of  the  machine  for 
safety  and  economy," 
■  One  of  these  steam  boilers  blew  up  in 
Brooklyn,  in  1 859,  and  Mr.  J.  C,  Merriam,  a 
scientific  practical  engineer,  was  seilt  for  to 
examine  it.  He  found  that  in  this  case, 
as  in  many  others,  the  engineer  did  not 
understand  his  business,  as  was  sufficient!^ 
evident  from  the  following  reasons :  hts 
pump  was  small,  but  sufKciently  large  if  in 
good  order — which  it  cei-tainly  was  not ;  he 
took  out  the  piston  with  case,  and  put  it  back 
again  readily,  although  it  was  entirely  cov- 
ered with  the  coarse  gravel  and  saad  thrown 
about  bj^  the  explosion.  The  safety-valve 
was  held  in  its  place  by  a  rod  passing  through 
a  plate ;  this  rod,  originally  a  good  fit,  was 
so  finuly  rusted  in  its  place,  that  all  the  force 
he  could  exert  on  the  end  of  the  lever  was 
not  Bufiicient  to  move  it.  He  unscrewed 
this  plate,  and  it  required  two  or  three  smart 
blows  of  the  hammer  to  drive  the  rod  out. 
In  his  opinion,  it  would  have  taken  not  less 
than  twelve  hundred  pounds  in  the  boiler  to 
have  started  that  valve,  allowing  that  it  had 
the  weight  upon  it  that  he  saw.    The  owner 
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stated  that  the  valve  always  leakeil  more  or 
less ;  but  on  looting  at  it  he  was  convinced 
that  if  it  rested  upon  its  seat,  it  never  could 
Lave  leaked,  as  it  was  a  ground  joint  and  a 
good  one.      He  consequently  came  to  the 
conclusion  ttat  the  valve  was  i»t  held  In  its 
place  by  the  weight  on  the  lever,  but  simply 
by  the  rust  on  the  valve-rod  or  stem,  the 
weight  at  the  end  Laving  nothing  to  do  with 
it.     The  safety-valve  was  bolted  on  to  the 
steam  dome  with  four  5-8  bolts,  and  v 
evidently  blown  off  at  the  same  instant 
the  flue  collapsed,  as  it  was  found  in  i 
shop  near  the  engine,  while  the  boiler  a 
thrown  at  least  sevonty-ftve  feet  against  a 
house. 


mentioned  Reed's  osciHator,  and  the  "Wood 
&  Mann  steam-engine  Co.'s,  A  portable  en- 
gine manufactured  at  the  Washington  Iron 
Works,  contains  all  the  safety  and  economic 

piiances  of  the  best  stationary  en^nes; 

description  of  this  will  answer  for  this 
class  of  machines.  The  boiler  is  tubu- 
commonly  called  a  locomotive  boiler, 
and  is  mounted  upon  two  lai^e  wheels  at  the 
fire-box  end,  and  two  small  wheels  at  the 
smoke-box  end,  so  fitted  as  to  turn  beneath 
the  baiTcl.  The  steam  dome  is  over  the  fire- 
box, and  is  fitted'  with  safety-valve  and  steam 
gauge.  The  cylinder  is  fiistened  to  a  hollow 
frame  that  serves  as  a  feed-water  heater,  and 
very  near  the  steam  dome,  tliereby 


night  name  scores  of  other  accidents   preventing    radiation    in    the   steam   ' 
resulting  from  similar  causes,  of  which  the  Upon  the  top  of  the  steam  chest  is  placed 
above   is  a  fsdr  sample ;  but  it  is  evident  the  governor.     On  the  front  of  the  boiler 


enough,  iiom  what  we  have  already  said,  that 
there  is  a  want  in  the  community  yet  un- 
filled— one  that  should  receive  the  careful 
attention  of  every  public  man.  What  wo 
need  is  a  law  compelling  the  owners  of  steam 
boilers  to  have  them  inspected  at  least  once 
a  year,  and  properly  provided  with  safety- 
valves  and  other  ti'ustworthy  appliances;  it 
>  should  be  imperatively  their  diity  to 
ploy  engineers,  and  not  mere  runners,  A 
law  framed  upon  the  United  States  steam- 
boat inspection  plan  would  be  of  incalcula- 
ble benefit  to  the  owners  themselves,  as  well 
as  the  community  at  lai^e. 

The  gradual  introduction  of  the  station- 
ary engine  Las  been  of  infinite  value  to  our 
country  as  it  is,  but  if  rendered  safe  as  it 
might  be,  its  value  would  be  increased  four- 
fold. It  is  now  no  longer  necessary  that 
the  manufacturer  should  locate  beside  a 
waterfell,  and  transport  Ms  manufactured 

foods  for  miles  to  a  market ;  he  can  estab- 
sh  himself  beside  the  rtdlroad,  the  steam- 
boat, nay,  in  the  city  itself,  where  his  cus- 
tomers dwell.  Thus,  the  stationary  engine 
t^nds  to  centralize  manufactures,  while  the 
locomotive  and  steamboat  lengthen  the 
of  trade. 

The  portable  engine  has  lately  come  into 
general  use,  and,  like  the  stationary,  is  made 
of  various  forms,  in  all  of  which  it  resembles 
the  latter,  with  the  exception  of  placing  the 
engine  directly  upon,  or  against  the  boiler. 
These  engines  are  used  wherever  it  is  neces- 
sary to  do  work  sufficiently  great  to  pay  for 
them,  but  not  for  permanent  business,  such 
s  pile  driving,  excavating,  etc.     Among  the 


we  find  the  smoke  pipe,  and,  directly  behind 
it,  the  main  shaft  and  a  pair  of  balance 
ids.  The  nest  matter  of  interest  is  the 
.ngement  of  the  main  slide-valve  of  the 
engine,  which  is  well  known  to  cause  much 
loss  of  power,  in  the  ordinary  construction, 
by  the  friction  caused  by  the  pressure  of 
steam  on  its  back.  This  is  entirely  relieved 
by  a  very  simple  method  in  this  engine. 
I'he  valve,  which  is  an  ordinary  one,  has  a 
solid  protection  at  each  end,  which  rests  on 
a  roller.  These  rollers  are  made  at  first 
slightly  too  small,  but  the  grinding  away  of 
the  valve  on  its  seat  soon  causes  the  projeo- 
tions  to  rest  on  the  rollers,  when  all  the  slid- 
ing friction  at  once  ceases,  and  the  valve 
works  free  from  friction  except  that  caused 
by  the  stuffing-box  around  its  rod.  It  is  ev- 
ident that  this  arrangement  will  not  readily 
get  out  of  order,  for  when  the  rollers  wear, 
it  brings  the  valve  on  the  seat,  which  at  once 
begins  to  wear,  and  the  pressure  once  more 
is  brought  on  the  rollers ;  hence,  it  is  self- 
adjusting.  The  rollers  being  removed,  re- 
duces it  to  the  usual  slide-valve. 

The  force  pump  has  been  a  fruitful  source 
of  trouble  to  all  those  who  have  ever  had 
charge  of  a  small  steam  engine  having  a 
quick  motion;  indeed,  it  frequently  gives 
trouble  in  larger  en^nes,  from  the  accumu- 
lation of  Mr  in  the  3ianiber,  which  prevents 
its  suction.  It  is  usual  to  bave  attached  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  pump,  or  valve  cham- 
ber, a  small  tur-cock,  and,  when  the  pump  is 
to  start,  the  attendant  places  his  finger  on  its 
extremity  as  soon  as  the  plunger  reaches  the 
bottom  of  the  pump,  thuy  expelling  the  air ; 


simplest  of  mis  class  of  engines,  may  .be]  then,  on  the  rise  of  the  plunger, 
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formed,  and  the  pump  fills  with  wat«r;  Ihe 
cock  is,  then  closed,  and  the  pump  left  to  it- 
self. As  soon,  however,  as  air  collecta  from 
ftny  defect  of  packing,  or  otjierwise,  the 
piirap  ceases  to  work,  and  has  to  be  again 
Btai-tcd  as  before.  This  difficulty  is  entarely 
got  rid  of  by  the  simple  contrivance  of  an 
air-trap,  whose  valve,  opening  outward  at 
each  downward  stroke  ot  the  pump,  allows 
the  air  to  escape,  accompanied  with  a  Httle 
water,  and  closes  by  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sui^  as  theplunger  rises. 

Within  the  last  five  years,  the  labor  of 
loading  and  unloading  vessels  at  our  wharves 
has  been  performed  by  hoisting  engines. 
These  are  all  run  at  high  prcssui-e,  and  do 
the  work  with  economy  and  dispatch.  One 
of  the  best  of  these  maehines  is  made  at 
tlie  shop  of  Hittinger  &  Cook.  '  Several  of 
the  ocean  steamers  carry  them  to  use  at 
the  other  end  of  the  route.  The  hoisting  so 
much  resembles  the  portable  engine,  aa  not 
to  require  especial  explanation. 

In  most  of  the  steam  sawmills  in  the 
United  States,  the  fnel  consists  of  the  saw- 
dust made  at  the  mills,  and  thus  the  cost  of 
running  is  greatly  reduced;  in  other  en- 
gines, coal  is  almost  exclnsively  nsed.  In 
fact,  the  enormous  amount  of  wood  con- 
sumed by  steam  engines,  throughout  the 
United  States,  has  so  called  the  attention  of 
mechanics  to  coal-burning  engines,  that  it  is 
not  probable  we  shall  use  wood  as  fuel 
many  years  longer.  One  of  the  greatest 
fields  for  economy  in  the  use  of  steam,  now 
open,  is  the  waste  of  combustible  gases  by 
the  chinmcy,  commonly  spoken  of  under  the 
term  smoke,  but  often  consisting  of  the  best 
part  of  the  fiiel,  unconsumed  from  the  lack  of 
oxygen,  and,  in  some  cases,  lack  of  caloric. 
Tubes,  to  conduct  atmospheric  air  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  fire,  have  been  in  use  some  rime, 
also  the  perforation  of  the  fire  door ;  bnt 
the  tubes  being  exposed  to  an  intense  heat, 
soon  become  of  no  value,  and  the  openings 
at  the  door  and  sides  of  the  fire-box  only 
partially  supply  the  oxygen.  A  Mr.  Pierce, 
of  Troy,  has  patented  a  plan  for  surrounding 
the-£ur  tubes  with  water,  thus  protecting  a 
passage  direct  to  the  middle  of  the  fire ;  we 
liaye  not  seen  this  plan  tried,  but  think  it 
would  be  a  source  of  economy. 

Stationary  engines  being  the  most  plenty, 
it  is  upon  them  that  are  tried  nearly  all  the 
new  experiments.  At  the  present  time,  the 
use  of  super-healed  steam  is  attracting  a 
great  deal  of  attention.     In  order  to  under- 


stand this  subject,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  look  closely  into  the  nature  of  steam 
itself.  It  would  defeat  the  purpose  of  this 
article  if  we  were  to  go  into  a  lengthy  argu- 
ment upon  the  relative  merits  of  the  various 
theories  thaE  have  been  advanced  by  scien- 
tific men  upon  steam,  and,  consequently,  we 
shall  merely  give  our  own  opinions  upon  the 
subject — opinions  at  which  we  have  arrived 
by  careiul  study  and  experience,  it  being 
understood  that  the  laws  of  steam  are  at 
best  comparatively  unknown.  The  analyza- 
tion  of  simple  steam  is  yet  to  be  made;  we 
will,  however,  call  it  water  converted  into 
an  agriforra  state  by  the  electrization  of  its 
particles  by  caloric.     Simple  steam  does  not, 


n  the  present  construction  of  boil- 
ers, come  into  use  as  a  motor,  from  the  foUow- 
same  afiinity  for 
liquids  that  all  fluids  have,  forming  an  elec- 
tro-magnetic combination  to  which  there  is 
no  barrier;  it  will  then  absorb  and  bold  in 
suspension  particles  of  water  whenever  in 
direct  contact  therewith,  and,  consequently, 
alt  steam  formed  in  the  boiler  will  hold  in 
suspension  a  portion  of  water,  and  become, 
in  ueu  of  simple,  surcharged  steam.  Thus, 
steam  at  20  lbs.  to  the  square  inch  holds 
in  suspension  nearly  double  its  weight  of 
water.  What  is  the  effect  of  this)  First, 
the  water  thus  carried  off  in  suspension  is 
at  the  maximum  temperature,  or  equal  to 
that  of  the  steam  containing  it,  and  the  in- 
vested beat  of  this  water  is  not  only  wasted 
to  a  great  extent,  but  these  water  particles 
become  a  very  serious  tax  upon  the  real 
steam  with  which  they  ai-e  admixed,  as  fol- 
lows !  having  been  heated  under  the  maxi^ 
mum  pressui-e  of  the  steam  with  which  they 
are  incorporated,  they  have  a  corresponding 
temperature,  and  as  the  latter,  the  steam, 
expands  in  the  steam  pipes,  on  its  way  to 
the  cylinder,  and  in  the  cylinder  itself^  the 
pressure  becoming  correspondingly  less, 
these  particles  flash  partially  into  steam,  but 
not  containing  the  total  amount  of  beat  neces- 
sary to  their  constitution  as  elastic  vapor,  they 
absorb  into  the  "latent"  form  a  quota  of 
heat  from  the  surrounding  particles  of  true 
steam,  thus  condensing  them ;  for  steam,  be 
it  remembered,  can  part  with  no  portion  of 
its  legitimate  heat  without  condensation 
{unless  it  be  snper-heat,  of  which  presently), 
it  being  understood  that  the  absorption  of 
sensible  heat  (temperature)  ititothe  "latent" 
form,  and  which  is  the  exact  measure  of  the 
force  exerted  by  steam  under  all    circum- 
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stances,  whether  usefully  realized  or  not,  is 
not  here  meant  as  a  loss  of  heat.  That 
there  is  a  loss  by  direct  condensation  because 
of  the  presence  and  action  of  these  wat«r 
particles  as'  expiwned,  may  seem  to  some  at 
the  lirst  glance  a  paradox,  but  there  is  in  the 
case  of  st«ajn,  and  between  the  particles  of 
all  matter,  a  certain  impetus  and  momentum 
in  the  transference  of  that  unknown  some- 
thing, which  is  their  "vis  viva,^'  or  cause  of 
elasticity.  The  electrician  knows  this  well 
vide  the  "lateral  discharge"  and  returnstroke. 
Agsun,  for  more  common  place  example, 
fasten  by  one  extremity  a  straight  spring,  bend 
it,  release  it,  it  flies  back,  not  to  its  original 
position  of  rest  or  neutral  point,  but  fer 
beyond,  though  finally  it  will  settle  there. 
And  so  it  might  he  held  that  the  particles 
of  steam  would  make  "  reprisal,"  so  to  speak, 
of  the  heat  stolen  by  the  particles  of  water 
flashing  into  st«am,  as  set  forth ;  and  so  they 
do,  but  meantime  the  piston  is  moving  on, 
and  this  heat,  the  source  of  the  elastic  force 
of  the  steam,  cannot,  it  will  be  evident,  be 
acting  efficiently  in  two  or  more  directions 
at  the  same  time ;  hut  this  is  not  all,  the 
more  watery  particles  in  the  steam,  the  more 
heat  wasted  by  conduction  to,  and  radiation 
from,  the  steain  pipes,  cylinders,  etc. 

Water  is-  classed  as  a  non-conductor  of 
heat  to  a  high  degree,  hut  it  is  a  medium 
radiator,  and  it  vastly  exceeds  steam  and 
othera6rifovm  fluids  in  both  these  respects/ 
This,  to  a  great  extent,  accounts  for  the  sud- 
dott  falling  off  of  power  during  "priming," 
so  well  known.  But  there  is  still  another, 
as  it  were,  negative  loss  due  to  this  water 
carried  off  in  the  steam,  because,  by  its 
minute  subdivision,  it  exposes  an  immense 
surfece  to  heat,  particularly  radiated  heat, 
that  might  be  brought  to  act  upon  it, 
and  thus  quickly  transform  it  into  perfect 
steam,  much  augmenting  the  volume  of  the 
whole,  and  being  generated  at  less  cost  than 
the  firet  portion  which  held  it  in  suspension ; 
and  it  is  through  the  avoidance  of  the  evils 
before  mentioned  as  due  to  these  water 
pai-licles,  and  the  gain  produced  by  their 
conversion  into  elastic  steam,  that  so  much 
economy  is  found  in  the  use  of  snper-heated 
steam,  which  is  steam  that  has  received  an 
excess  of  heat  (temperature)  beyond  that 
normally  due  to  its  pressure  when  in  direct 
contact  with  the  water  from  whence  it  em- 
anated. The  system,  however,  is  fallacious, 
because   pure   steam,  and  all  other  known 


aeriform  fluids,  expand  only  about  1-S40th  |  engines,  and  other 


part  of  their  volume,  at  the  ordinary  atmos- 
pheric temperature,  for  each  degree  of  Fab. 
additional  forced  upon  them.     I'nre  steam 
thus,  say  at  twenty  pounds  to  the   square 
inch,  wonld  require  to  be  elevated  to  a  tem- 
perature of  about  eight  hundred  Fahrenheit 
to  double   its  volume  if  under  a  constant 
pressure,  or  to  double  its  pressure  if  under  a 
constant  volume  (the  quantity  of  heat  being, 
however,  very  different  in  flie  two  cases) ; 
whereas  the  mere  added  temperature  in  thjjS 
case  wonld   coiTcspond  to  that  of  simple 
steam  at  a  pressure  of  about  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  not  to 
mention  that  such,  and  far  less  temperatures, 
would  destroy  all  packings,  prevent  lubrica- 
tion,  cause    "  cutting,"    warp   valves,    etc. 
There  are  otherpractical  defects.     Although 
e  is  no  difficulty  in  snper-hoating  the. 
m  to  any  desired  extent  according  to  the 
of  the  super-heating  vessel  and  the  part 
of  the  smoke  or  fire  space  in  which  it  may 
be  located,  yet  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  im- 
practicable, to  maintMn  a  proper  average  un- 
der the  influence  of  fluctuating  fires — at  one 
time  in  ftill  glow,  at  another  freshly  trimmed, 
and  an  uneven  draft,  damp  or  dry,  weak  or 
strong;  the  engine  at  one  lame  under  full 
motion,  and  a  rapid  flow  of  steam  passing 
through  the   super-heater,  and   at  another 
time  the  engine   stopped,  and  there  being 
little  or  no  flow  of  moist  steam  through  it 
to  protect  it    from  being  overheated   smd 
"burnt  out,"  or  rendered  brittle  and  insecure. 
Hence,  if  super-heating  be  attempted  at  ^i\, 
it  should  be  to  the  minimum  degree,  and 
not  with  the  expectation  of  aa  important 
access  of  power  that  no  degree  will  aftbrd, 
haf  only  to  an  extent  sufficieiit  to  supply 
radiation  from  the  various  parts  of  the  en- 
gine, etc,  daring  the  travel  and  action  of 
the  steam,  thus  preventing  its  condensation, 
which,  to  a  given  extent,  involves  not  only 
that  much  immediate  loss,  but  the  more  im- 
portant coactive  evils  due  to  the  presence 
of  watery  particles.     The  great   and  main 
object,  then,  is  accomplished  by  the  produc- 
tion and  use  of  simple  (dry)  steam ;    any 
modicum  of  water  present  possessing  but' 
the  negative  advantage  of  supplying  liibricar 
tion,  and  any  "  Euper   heat,  that  of  supplying 
radiation, 

A  few  words  on  the  subject  of  large  pump- 
ing engines,  may  be  of  interest  to  our  read- 
ers. Opinions  have  been  much  divided  as 
to  the   comparative  success  of  the  Oornish 
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offered  in  1859-60  of  putting  tlie  qviestion 
to  a  practical  test.  The  Nassau  Water  De- 
partment of  Brootlyn,  N.  Y.,  required  a 
pumpiug  engine  to  raise  the  water  from  their 
conduit  into  their  great  distributing  reaer- 
voir,  for  the  supply  of  that  rapidly  growing 
city.  Their  board  of  engineers,  tlioronghly 
informed  as  to  what  Cornish  engines  nad 
done  elsewhere,  stipulated  that  the  engine  to 
be  contracted  for  should  be  required  to  lift 
.sis  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  water,  one 
foot  with  one  pound  of  coal;  that  it  should 
deliver  ten  inillion  gallons  of  water  into  the 
reservoir  eveiy  twenty-four  honi'S,  and  be 
capable  of  doing  that  amount  of  work  in 
sixteen  hours.  Messrs.  Woodruff  and  Beach, 
(now  the  Woodruff  and  Beach  Iron  Works,) 
of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  took  the  contract, 
and  tieir  pumping  engine,  a  double-acting 
Cornish  engine,  with  some  modifications  and 
improvements,  stood  the  test  as  to  duty, 
(6U0,000  pounds  of  water  raised  one  foot  by 
one  pound  of  coal,)  and  exceeded  the  test  as 
to  capacity,  delivering  14  500  000  gallon*!  in 
twenty-four  hours  and  when  crowded  doing 
nearly  as  much  in  -sixteen  hours  At  the 
time  of  its  erection  it  wi«  unquestionably 
the  most  powerful  pumping  engine  in  the 
world. 

The  work  required  of  thi'!  engine  soon 
proved  too  seveie  foi  tt,  and  in  1862  a  second 
engine  of  nearly  the  same  pattern,  though 
with  some  minor  improvements,  was  built 
by  the  same  manufacturers,  and  placed  ai 
side  the  first.  Though  testing  up  to  thi 
<^Tiireraent  of  the  engineers  in  the  matter  of 
duty,  neither  of  these  engines,  in  actual  prac- 
tice, has  exceeded  543,488  foot  pounds  per 
pound  of  coal,  and  the  fii"st  engine  has  not, 
since  1866,  exceeded  600,000  foot  pounds. 
For  several  years  the  pumping  duty  of  the 
two  engines  was  comparatively  light,  as,  un- 
til 1865,  a  daily  consumption  of  ten  million 
gallons  of  water  was  never  reached ;  bnt 
from  that  time  the  consumption  has  rapidly 
increased,  and  both  engines  requiring  very 
frequent  repairs,  and  falling  off  in  the  amount 
of  their  work,  a  thii-d  engine  of  greater  power 
than  either  of  the  others  was  ordered,  and 
this  time  of  a  somewhat  different  construc- 
tion. This  engine,  built  by  Mesjsrs.  Hubbard 
and  Whitaker  of  the  Burden  Iron  Works, 
Brooklyn,  is  called  a  beam  rotative  enmne, 
with  a  "Thames  Ditton"  pump  attadied, 
placed  directly  under  the  steam  cylinder,  and 
worked  by  a  continuation  of  the  main  piston 
rod  through  the  bottom   of  the   cylinder. 


The  fly-wheel  fi  gul  t  n^.  the  u  t  of 
the  engine  is  t  ve  t>  s  x  ieet  n  d  a  te 
with  rim  twelve  nches  face  by  e  f,btee 
inches  deep,  Tl  e  d  st  bat  on  val  es  a  e 
the  double  poppet  o  bala  e  val  es  a  d 
the  point  of  cut  off  or  legiee  of  expansion, 
is  determined  by  the  tme  of  tripping  or 
dropping  the  st^m  valves  which  point  is 
regulated  by  the  eng  neer  Th  bore  of  the 
pump  cylinder  is  50J-  inches,  and  the  diam- 
eter of  the  plunger  88  inches — the  stroke  of 
both  steam  piston  and  pump  piston  being  9 
feet  and  11^  inches.  The  air  chamber  for 
the  pump  is  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  about 
35  feet  in  extreme  height,  with  a  semi- 
globular  top  or  cover,  and  has  a  diaphragm 
division-plate  fitted  with  check-valves  to  reg- 
ulate the  retam  flow.  There  is  no  feed  pnmp 
connected  with  the  en^nefor  supplying  the 
'  ''  this  being  done  by  an  independent 
steam  pnmp.  For  sup|dying  this  engine 
with  steam  there  are  five  "  drop  return-flue 
boilers,"  seven  feet  in  diameter,  and  twenty- 
four  feet  in  length,  well  set  in  brick  mason- 
ry ;  so  arranged  that  any  number  or  all  of 
them  can  be  shut  off  at  pleasufe. 

This  engine,  undoubtedly  the  largest  and 
most  powerful  pumping  engine  in  the  world, 
was  set  in  November,  1869,  and  tested  both 
for  duty  and  capacity,  in  I>eeember,  by 
Messrs.  Worthen  and  Copeland,  eininent  and 
disinterested  engineers.  Its  average  results 
on  the  "  duty  "■  test  were  750,000  pounds  of 
water  raised  one  foot  with  a  pound  of  coal ; 
its  capacity,  the  pumping  at  the  ordinary 
speed  18,500,000  gallons  of  water  into  the 
reservoir  in  twenty-four  hours,  with  a  proved 
capacity  for  pumping  21,000,000  gallons  in 
the  same  time.  The  consumption  of  the 
Ridgewood  water  is  now  (1 870)  a  little  short 
of  twenty  million  gallons  per  day,  at  some 
seasons  of  the  year,  so  that  this  engine  is 
capable,  upon  an  emergency,  of  doing  the 
entire  work.  The  frictional  loss  between  the 
cylinder  aud  pump,  new  as  the  engine  was, 
did  not  exceed  7-t  per  cent.  Remarkable  as 
this  performance  is,  it  will  nndoubtedly  be 
sni'pasBod  within  the  next  tea  years. 


CHAPTER  V. 

STEAM   PUMPS. 

The  great  desideratum  in  a  machine  for 

extinguishing  firgs,  is  the  rapidity  with  whiiih 
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it  can  be  set  to  wort,  and  next  to  this  tlio 
quantity  of  wat«r  it  will  tlirow  to  a  given 
height  or  distance.  The  machines  that  best 
filled  these  conditions  were  doubtless  the 
American  hand  fire  engines;  but  steam,  has 
now  turned  fireman,  mid  in  the  contest 
hetween  his  iron  arms  and  human  mnsole, 
we  can  readily  determine  the  result.  At 
first,  time  was  the  aU-iraportant  item;  all 
were  ready  to  acknowledge  that  after  the  fire 
liad  attained  full  headway ,the  untiring  eftbrts 
of  steam  were  all-powerftit,  but  as  the  major- 
ity of  our  fives  were  nipped  in  the  bud  by 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  hajid  engines 
were  brought  to  bear,  it  was  not  believed 
that  steam  would  ever  become  economical, 
and  rarely  efficacious.  An  engine  was  con- 
structed for  the  insurance  companies  of 
New  York  some  twenty  years  since,  but 
abandoned  as  too  expensive ;  it  was  located 
in  a  house  containing  a  boiler, wherein  steam 
was  constantly  kept  up  at  a  low  pressure, 
and  so  arranged  as  to  discharge  its  water 
into  the  engine  on  an  alarm  of  fire  being 
given;  beneath  the  boiler  of  the  engine,  sha- 
vings and  light  fuel  were  kept  constantly 
laid,  so  that  by  the  time  the  machine  reached 
the  fire  it  would  have  steam  up  and  be  ready 
for  use.  This  was  planned  by  Ericsson,  who 
also  planned  the  Braithwaites  engine,  used 
in  England.  The  latter  had  two  cylinders 
of  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  one  for 
steam  and  the  other  as  a  pump;  they  w 
placed  horizontally.  This  engine  would 
liver  nine  thousand  g^lons  of  water  per 
hour  to  the  height  of  ninety  feet.  The  time 
consumed  in  getting  to  work  from  cold  water 
was  eighteen  minutes.  An  engine  built  for 
the  Prussian  government  in  1832  had  two 
steam  cylinders  of  twelve  inches  in  diameter, 
with  fourteen  inch  stroke,  and  two  pumping 
cylindeis  of  ten  inches  diameter.  WiUi  a 
steam  pressure  of  seventy  pounds  per  square 
inch,  this  engine  threw  an  inch  and  one 
quarter  stream  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
perpendicular ;  and  an  average  duty 
called  ninety  tons  per  hour.  She  consu 
three  bushels  of  coke  per  hour. 

Such  were  the  first  steam  fire  engines. 
Experiments  were  frequently  tried  in  the 
United  Stat^  but  the  whole  subject  re- 
mained in  doubt  until  the  year  1853,  when 
the  first  public  trial  was  made  in  Cincinnati. 
A  steam  generator,  or  boiler,  which  had  been 
made  for  the  purpo8e,w as  placed  in  connection 
with  a  steam  cylinder  and  the  pump  of  a  fire  en- 
gine belonging  to  the  city,  the  whole  mounted 


on  suitable  wheels  and  frame,  A  committee  of 
the  city  council  witnessed  the  experiment. 
■From  their  report  it  appears  that  steam  was 
raised  from  cold  water,  the  engine  started, 
and  water  discharged  from  the  nozzle  to  the 
distance  of  one  nuudred  and  thirty  feet, 
through  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  hose, 
in  four  minutes  and  ten  seconds  from  the 
time  that  smoke  was  seen  to  issue  fi-om  the 
ney.  The  demonstration  was  convinc- 
and  did  convince.  The  city  council 
contj-acted  for  a  steam  engine  to  be  built  on 
the  same  plan,  and  this  engine,  when  com- 
pleted, was  placed  in  service  under  the 
charge  of  a  company  oi^anized  and  put  un- 
der pay  by  the  city.  Thus  the  first  paid  fire 
company,  to  operate  with  the  untiring  energy 
of  steam,  was  brought  into  existence — the 
first  of  the  kind  in  any  age  or  country. 
Steam,  whose  resistless  power  had  been  so 
extensively  used  in  the  febrication,  devcli^ 
ment,  and  transportation  of  property,  was  at 
last  compelled  to  aid  in  its  preservation  from 
fire.  Its  superiority  over  muscular  power, 
acknowledged  for  other  purposes  so  numer- 
ous, was  to  be  asserted  against  confiagration ; 
and  a  city  not  a  century  old,  west  of  the 
Alleghanies,  attracts  the  applause  of  intelli- 
gent men  everywhere,  and  the  pride  of 
western  men,  as  the  scene  of  this  achieve- 
After  this  successful  experiment  and  tho 
organization  of  the  paid  department,  Miles 
Greenwood  was  appointed  chief  engineer, 
and  it  is  to  his  energy  and  perseverance  that 
we  owe  the  sucjess  of  the  steam  fire  engine. 
These  steamers  were  constructed  by  Messrs. 
A.  &  B.  Latta;  the  first  in  service  was  called 
the  "  Uncle  Joe  Koss."  The  circulation  in 
the  boiler  is  kept  up  by.  pumping,  and  thus 
steam  b  generated  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time ;  it  is  not,  however,  unattended  with 
danger.  After  the  success  of  Latta's  en- 
gines, several  manufacturers  went  into  the 
busincM.  Reaney  &  Neafj-,  of  Philadelphia ; 
Lee  &  Lamed,  of  New  York;  Silsby  & 
Mynderse,  of  Seneca  Falls ;  the  Amoskeag 
Manufacturing  Company ;  the  Boston  Loco- 
motive Works,  and  several  others.  Eeaney& 
Neafy  used  what  is  commonly  called  the 
locomotive  boiler;  their  engines  gave  good 
satisfaction,  and  at  a  trial  in  Boston,  in  18S8, 
they  received  the  prize  over  three  competi- 
tors. Of  the  Lee  &  Lamed  selfjropeljer 
we  have  already  spoken  (J.  C.  Gary  and 
J.  G.  Storm) ;  they,  however,  build  a  l^jht 
hand  en^ne,  and  ha.ve  heretofore  furnished 
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all  the  steamers  for  New  York  city.  Their 
hoiler  is  of  the  upright  annular  form,  Gary's 
patent,  and  their  pump  is  rotary,  patented  by 
the  same  man. 

The  Amoskeag  steam,  fire  engine  has  some 
poeuliacfeatares,amongwhich  may  ho  named 
the  vertical  cylinders  and  pumps,  by  the  use 
of  which  they  avoid  to  a  certain  extent  the 
shalang  that  is  so  objectionable  in  some  of 
the  other  machines ;  also  the  arrangement  of 
their  gauge  cocta  so  as  to  cover  the  whole 
side  of  the  boiler  and  show  at  once  the 
height  of  the  water,  which  is  used  in  this 
boiler  at  a  very  low  point  in  commencing, 
thereby  enabling  them  to  get  up  steam  very 
rapidly.  At  a  trial  in  New  York  in  Septem- 
ber, 1860,  they  obtained  a  working  pressure 
from  water  at  90"  Fahrenheit  in  three  and 
one-half  minutes.  These  machines  have 
thrown  a  one  and  three-quarter  inch  stream 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  high.  They 
weigh  about  six  thousand  pounds,  and  are 
intended  to  be  drawn  by  horses.  The  Selsby 
&  Mynderse  engines  are  entirely  different 
from  any  other  in  their  construction  and 
operation ;  the  engine  and  pump  are  both 
rotary,  and  are  hnilt  after  Holly's  patent ; 
we  have  already  spoken  of  this  engine  under 
the  head  of  Stationaries.  The  weight  of 
these  machines  is  as  follows :  to  be  dr; 
by  men — four  thousand  five  hundred  pounds 
light;  five  thousand  one  hundred  pounds  with 
fuel,  water,  suction  hose  etc.,  all  ready  for  ser- 
vice ;  tliissize  is  warranted  to  force  a  one  and 
one-eighth  inch  stream  two  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five feet,  or  two,  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet,  with  a  steam  pressure  of  from  forty  to 
sixty  pounds.  To  he  drawn  by  horses — five 
thousand  six  hundred  pounds  light ;  six  thou- 
sand three  hundred  ready  for  service;  forces 
a  one  and  one  half  inch  stream  two  hundred 
and  twenty  feet,  or  two  one  inch  streams  the 
same  distimce.  These  machines  will  get  to 
work  in  from  four  to  six  minutes.  The  best 
work  ever  done  by  this  style  engine  was 
Providence,  R.  I.,  where  an  engine  weighing 
six  thousand  two  hundred  pounds,  threw  a 
one  and  a  quarter  inch  stream  two  hundred 
and  fifty-fivo  feet  horizontal.  One  { 
advantage  of  the  Holly  pump  is  that  it 
steadily,  no  chocking  being  required  to  keep 
the  engine  in  place  while  on  duty,  as  is  the 
case  with  all  engines  having  reciprocating 
pumps. 

Other  steam  fire  engines,  for  the 
factories  and  large  buildings,  not  intended 
to  be  tiMisported,  have  been 


a  greater  length  of  time  ;  these  machines 
also  used  as  auxiliary  pumps  for  supply- 
ing water  to  the  boilers  of  larger  engines, 
generally  called  "  doctors,"  or 
I." .  Among  tie  best  of  these 
are  Worthington's  and  "Woodward's  steam 
pumps.  The  importance  of  an  auxiliary 
pump,  in  all  cases,  cannot  be  too  much 
dwelt  upon.  If  the  pump  he  attached  to 
the  main  engine,  it  is  evident  that  on  the 
lack  of  water'in  the  boiler,  the  main  engine 
must  he  started.  This  is  not  always  possi- 
A  sudden  break  down  in  a  mill 
would  necessitate  the  uncoupling  of  the 
shafting  before  the  boiler  could  be  fed.  The 
lack  of  water  at  a  station  when  waiting  for 
a  train,  obliges  the  engineer  to  run  back  and 
forth  upon  the  road  ;  and  if  a  boat  stops  at 
whai^  or  is  enveloped  in  a  fog,  the  power 
that  works  the  pump  ceases  with  the  engine, 
But  how  is  it  when  the  engine  itself  breaks 
down,  or  the  locomotive  is  embedded  in  a 
snow  banfe,  as  is  sometimes  the  case !  "Why, 
the  engineer  must  draw  his  fires  to  avoid 
ruining  his  boiler.  Bearing  these  facts  in 
mind,  the  advantages  of  an  extra  steam 
pump  are  obvious. 

The  Wortbington  pump  is  esceedbgly 
simple  in  its  construction ;  as  the  reciprocating 
motion  in  the  steam*  and  water  cylinder  is 
the  exact  motion  required,  the  cross-head, 
slides,  and  balance  wheel  are  dispensed  with 
as  useless.  In  the  Woodward,  however, 
the  connecting-rod,  crank,  and  wheel  are 
retained  to  give  motion  to  the  valve,  which 
Worthington's  pump  is  moved  by  an  arm 
attached  to  the  piston  rod.  Both  of  these 
pumps  are  favorites,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
judge  which  is  best.  The  importance  of 
these  steam  pumps  as  auxiliaries  is  not,  how- 
ever, their  only  advantage.  On  board  of 
OUT  steamboats,  such  pumps  as  are  provided 
in  case  of  fire  are  often  rendered  of  no  avail 
by  the  necessity  that  exists  of  stopping  the 
progress  of  the  lioat  in  order  to  check  the 
current  of  air,  which  otherwise  would  in- 
crease the  flames.  And  let  a  fire  engine  be 
kept  on  board  for  the  single  purpose  of  ex- 
tinguishing fires  if  they  happen — does  not 
our  common  experience  teach  ns  that  in  bo. 
imminent  a  danger,  when  all  are  seeking 
personal  safety,  and  unwifiing  to  awmt  the 
issue  of  a  doubtful  effort  for  the  general 
preservation,  such  a  machine  will  be  found  a 
very  questionable  dependence  ?  Will  they 
not  be  difficult  of  access  at  the  moment,  or 
out  of  order,  from  rust  or  disuse,  when  most 
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needed  ?  And  docs  tbe  confusion,  which,  is 
always  attendant  npon  such  an  occasion,  al- 
low of  reasonable  hope  that  they  will  be 
found  and  repsured  in  time  to  be  of  use  f 

These  are  questions  which  can,  perhaps, 
be  best  answered  by  those  who  have  wit- 
nessed the  scene  of  a  steamboat  on  fire. 
But  with  the  "  donkey"  engine,  the  case  is 
quite  different;  being  constantly  in  use,  it  is 
^ways  in  order,  and  in  caae  of  fire  it  can  at 
once  be  brought  to'  bear  upon  the  flames ;  it 
is  also  always  at  hand  in  case  of  a  leak  that 
overpowers  all  other  available  pumps ;  and,  in 
feet,  its  advantagea  are  so  great  that  no  boat, 
locomotive,  or  stationary  engine  should  ever 
be  ran  without  one.  For  lai^e  pumping 
operations,  also,  it  is  believed  that  the 
Worthingtoa  pump  has  many  advanl  ^ 
The  power  is  direct,  all  the  motions  are 
rectilinear,  the  friction  is  not  great,  nor  is  the 
wear  excessive.  A  steam  and  a  pump  cjlii 
der  attached  to  one  fi-ame,  with  two  pistons, 
two  valves,  and  two  rods,  comprise  the  whole 
machine.  The  economy  of  the  donkey 
engines  is  obvious  where  steam  is  only  em- 
ployed for  boiling,  or  for  wanning  buildings, 
and  where  the  large  and  costly  engines  usu- 
ally provided  in  such  cases,  are  used  solely 
for  driving  a  pump  to  supply  the  boiler. 
The  steain  used  to  drive  it,  whether  of  high 
or  low  pressure,  is,  of  course,  just  adequate 
to  the  requii'ed  work  of  forcing  water  into 
the  boiler  against  the  same  pressure. 

The  Worthingtoa  pumps  are  made  of  a 
great  variety  of  sizes,  from  the  miniature 
ones  used  as  feeders  on  the  Lee  &  Lai'i.ed 
fire  engines,  up  to  the  huge  pumping  engines 
for  water  works.  The  only  fault  we  nave 
ever  heard  found  with  them  is  the  trouble  of 
starting;  this  cannot,  however,  be  very  great, 
inasmuch  as  a  pump,  to  be  efficacious  aa  a 
feeder  for  a  fire  engine,  must  be  readily 
stai-ted  or  it  would  be  almost  valueless.  The 
Woodward  pump  has  much  mi 
used  in  ite  construction  than  any  other,  and 
is  therefore  not  so  liable  to  mat.  The  Holly 
pump  has  been  constructed  as  an  auxiliary 
engine,  and,  in  feet,  on  some  of  their  larger 
machines  a  small  one  is  used  as  a  feeder;  it 
occupies  but  very  little  space,  and  is  well 
spoken  of  by  those  who  have  used  it.  A 
pumping  engine  manufectured  by  Messrs. 
Carpenter  &  Plass,  of  New  York,  patented 
in  1859,  and  has  the  advantage  over  the 
Worthington  of  startdnw  at  once  on  open- 
ing the  throttle;  it  bemg  fully  as  simple. 
Other  pumps  of  this  class  are  manufactured 


ver  the  country,  but  none  are  so  well 

known  as  the  ones  we  have   named.     On 

!  of  the  western    steamboats  they  use 

small  engines  of  the  ordinary  construction 

attached  to  the  common  force  pump,  but  in 

case  are  they  so  compact,  easy  of  repair, 

durable  as  the  above-named  steam  pumps. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
MISCRLLANKOUS. 

In  the  former  chapters  we  have  set  forth 
the  various  forms  in  which  the  adaptation 
of  steam  is  most  familiar  to  the  community  ; 
in  all  of  which  steam  web  used  as  a  motor 
only ;  and  before  dismissing  this  portion  of 
the  labor  of  steam,  we  will  allude  briefly  to 
some  other  machines,  destined,  perhaps,  to 
effect  as  great  a  revolution  in  other  branches 
of  induatiy,  as  the  locomotive  and  steam- 
boat have  in  transportation,  and  the  sta- 
tionary in  manufactures.  Agriculture — that 
wide  extended  base,  upon  which  we  have 
built  up  this  great  fabric  of  commerce, 
manufacture,  and  trade — has  been  the  last  to 
experience  a  direct  benefit  feom  steam. 
The  farmer  is  pre-eminently  conservative,  to 
which  the  monotonous  routine  of  his  business 
predisposes  him ;  but  the  course  of  the  giant 
worker,  steam,  is  irresistible,  aad  he,  too,  at 
:epts  its  aid.  For  some  time  past  the 
portable  engine  has  been  introduced  to  as- 
sist the  fanner  in  the  laborious  duties  of  hia 
calling,  and  soon  will  the  iron  horse  be 
chained  to  the  plough,  swing  the  gleaming 
scythe,  sow,  reap,  thresh,  and  winnow,  while 
the  husbandman  will  guide  and  direct  the 
iron  arms  which  do  his  bidding  uncom- 
plainingly. Already  has  the  shriek  of  our 
new  friend  been  heard  upon  the  western 
prairie  field,  and  the  smooth-turned  furrow 
attested  his  strength,  but  as  yet  he  takes 
not  kindly  to  his  new-found  toil,  and  the 
brions  of  a  score  of  inventors  are  at  work  to 
teach  him  this  new  duty.  "  God  speed  the 
(steam)  plough,"  say  we. 

But  this  great  problem,  the  education  of 
steam  to  its  new  duty,  presents  many  diffi- 
culties. There  are  three  kinds  of  engines — 
the  locomotive,  the  portable,  and  the  sta- 
tionary— capable  of  being  employed  in  steam 
cultivation ;  and  there  may,  consequently, 
be  three  kinds  of  steam  cultivators  invented, 
each  characterized,  in  its  general  features, 
by  the  kind  of  engine  employed;  though 
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under  each  class  tliere  may  bo  many  modi- 
fications of  parts,  rendering  the  members  of 
tlie  same  class  as  widely  different  as  those 
of  different  classes.  These  varieties  woald 
be  determined  by  the  structure,  form,  or 
sine  of  the  engine  itself;  by  the  mode  of 
conveying  tho  power  to  the  tools  or  imple- 
ments with  which  it  worts ;  and  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  tools  or  implements  it.  uses. 
First,  then,  the  locomotive  steam  plough ;  this 
may  be  employed  to  draw  a  gang  of  ploughs 
after  it,  or  by  a  series  of  knives,  cutters,  or 
some  form  of  cultivator,  turn  up  the  ground 
as  it  passes.  Tho  moving  of  this  great  mass, 
however,  consumes  miioji  of  the  power,  and 
the  .difficulty  presented  by  steep  grades  is 
very  great.  ITie  mere  sinking  of  tlie  wheels 
may  be  obviated,  as  it  is  in  the  Fawkes 
engine,  by  broad  wheels,  but  eves  these 
sometimes  slip.  In  Eoydell's  engines  the 
machine  lays  and  takes  up  alternately  a  suc- 
cession of  rails,  upon  which  to  roll.  Hactet 
proposed  to  lay  a  temporary  rail,  but  found 
it  very  expensive.  The  use  of  legs,  or 
&  also  been  tried  in  England,  but 


The  portable  engine  has  been 
several  ways.  As  a  cultivator  it  was  mount- 
ed upon  a  wagon  drawn  by  horsM.  As  a 
plough  it  has  been  placed  by  the  side  of  tlie 
field,  working  a  gang  of  ploughs  by  chains 
and  cables;  and  a^er  finishing  one  field, 
easily  transported  to  anotber ;  this  was  called 
in  England  the  Wolston  system,  but  is  at 
best  very  slow.  The  portable  engine  has 
also  been  used  with  anchors,  and  to  warp, 
or  draw  itself  along  by  stretched  ropes. 
Each  of  the  above  methods  of  employing 
steam  has  its  peculiar  difficulties  and  de- 
fects. In  the  first  one,  two  horses  would  be 
required  to  draw  an  engine  of  the  lightest 
construction  over  safe  ground,  and  up  and 
down  hill;  and  the  advantage  of  the  mar 
chine  over  animal  power  alone,  would  be 
only  the  difference  between  its  work  and 
what  the  team  would  do  without  it.  The 
inventor,  however,  calculates  that  with  an 
engine  of  two  horse  power,  and  of  suitable 
construction,  working  a  revolving  axle,  carry- 
ing tires  armed, with  a  kind  of  short  spade 
toward  their  points,  he  can  do  the  work 
twelve  horses,  giving  the  v/ork  of  ten  hor 
and  their  attendants  for  the  cost  of  feed  and 


transferring  the  power  is  indirect,  tie  ) 
l^aratus  is  complex  and  clumsy,  and  its  si 


cess,  thus  far,  has  been  but  small.  In  the 
third  plan,  or  that  of  tho  warping  engine, 
the  inventor  asserts  that  he  requires  an  en- 
gine of  less  than  one-half  the  weight,  power, 
or  cost  of  any  locomotive;  that  he  avoids 
all  indirect  strain  upon  his  cable,  by  getting 
the  engine  to  warp  itself  from  one  side  of 
the  field  to  the  other,  by  means  of  a  single 
rope  passing  a  couple  of  times  round  a 
drum  ;  that  the  anchor  at  either  side  can  be 
ed  and  passed  forward  six  or  eight 
feet,  by  one  man,  while  the  engine  is  trav- 
ross  the  field ;  that,  when  using 
rotary  cultivators,  he  has  but  little  strain 
upon  his  cable;  and,  lastly,  that  when  he  Is 
drawing  ploughs,  etc,  he  has  the  whole  tra<v- 
tion  power  of  his  cable  to  prevent  his  being 
brought  to  a  stand  by  his  wheels  slipping. 
The  stationary  engine  has  been  used  to 
some  extent,  but  we  do  not  think  it  has 
sufficient  merit  ever  to  come  into  practical 

As  a  motor  for  a  dredging  machine  for 
deepening  our  rivers  and  harbors,  steam  baa 
been  in  use  since  the  time  of  Oliver  Evans ; 
and  as  an  excavator  it  has  long  ago  dis- 
tanced hmnan  opposition.  The  millions  of 
dollars  that  are  annually  expended  in  exca- 
vating earth,  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
inventors  to  devise  modes  of  aiding  the 
operation  by  machinery,  and  large  and 
costly  machines  have  been  made  for  ttiis  pnr- 
pose  in  eertmi  situations,  especially  in  deep 
cuts  of  soft  sand,  which  work  well,  and  per- 
form the  labor  of  many  men.  Among  many 
others,  Messis.  Goodsue  &  Marsh  patented 
last  year  a  machine  that  not  only  acta  as  an. 
excavator,  but  transports  the  earth  to  the 
desired  place  of  deposit,  it  being  intended 
to  work  in  ground  free  from  large  stones,  or 
nearly  so,  and  where  the  hills  are  not  too 
steep  for  the  ascent  and  descent  of  a  loco- 
motive running  on  broad  wheels  on  the 
ground.  This  machine  will  prove  particu- 
Wly  useful  in  the  west. 

Steam  has  always  benefited  the  farmer 
by  bringing  him  nearer  to  a  market,  and  in- 
asmuch as  it  reduces  the  expense  thereof, 
it  necessarily  adds  to  his  profit.  The  hand- 
ling of  the  large  amount  of  grain  that  an- 
nually passes  toongh  the  la^  warehouses 
of  our  western  cities,  is  of  itself  no  small 
item,  and  here,  too,  steam  lendi 
being  adapted  to  the  large  steam  e 
of  Chicago.  It  has  benefited  the  black- 
smith indirectly  by  blowing  his  furnaces 
and  driving  the  trip  hammera,  and  directly 
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within  the  past  ten  years  in  tlie 
steam  liammers,  where  it  is  so  much  under 
control  as  to  give  a  blow  of  several  tons 
weight,  or  craok  a  walnut  in  the  attendant's 
fingers  without  harming  him.  For  this  ad- 
vantage we  were  at  first  indebted  to  Eng- 
land ;  but  we  are  improving  upon  the  mod^, 
and  steam  hammers  will  soon  come  into 
general  use,  of  American  manutacture  alone. 
An  enormous  steam  hammer  on  Naylor's 
principle  was  sent.  Id  1860, to  Australia,  The 
hammer  is  not  only  lifted  by  the  pressure  of 
steam  from  below,  but  the  gravity  of  the 
failing  hammer  is  assisted  hy  the  pressure 
of  steam  from  above.  The  work  is  finished 
at  one  heat,  saving  both  the  fuel  and  time 
of  second  heats,  also  consequent  deteriora- 
tion and  waste  of  iron.  The  effect  of  the 
blow  of  this  hammer  wiU  be  equal  to  the 
momentum  acquired  by  sixteen  tons  making 
forty  blows  per  minute.  The  hammer  c; 
be  made  to  work  double  or  single,  acting 
instantaneously ;  and  by  the  adjusting  valve 
gearing,  the  length  of  stroke  and  force  of 
blow  can  be  changed  instantly.  In  all 
gravity  hammers  the  effect  of  the  blow 
dependent  on  the  weight  of  the  hammi 
multiplied  by  the  height  of  its  fall,  and  co 
sequently,  the  greater  the  distance  it  fal 
the  greater  the  force  of  the  blow,  and  the 
slower  is  the  speed  of  working.  In  the 
double-action  hammer,  ihrlce  the  force  of 
blow  can  be  given  at  double  the  speed.  The 
prindpiddimenwons  and  weights  are:  timber 
foundation,  twenty-six  feet  oy  twenty-four 
feet  six  inches,  depth,  thirteen  feet;  cast 
iron  anvil  block,  base  eleven  feet  six  inches 
by  nine  feet  six  inches,  thirty  tons  weight ; 
base  plate  to  receive  stfrodards,  nineteen  feet 
six  inches  by  fifteen  feet  six  inches,  fourteen 
tons  weight ;  standards,  ten  feet  six  inches 
apart,  weight  fift«en  tons;  height  from 
ground  to  top  of  steam  cylinder,  twenty-one 
feet  six  inches ;  weight  of  all,  about  seventy- 
five  tons.  Steam  to  work  this  hammer  is 
generated  from  the  furnace  in  which  the 
work  to  be  operated  upon  is  heated,  the 
boiler  forming  the  chimney,  and  the  heat 
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with  great  success.  One  of  Morrison's  steam 
cranes  was  recently  loaded  with  forty-five 
cwt.,  the  steam  cut  off  from  the  boiler,  and 
d  left  to  hang  from  the  crane  by  the 
of  the  steam  already  in  the  crane 
cylinder.  After  hanging  for  half  an  hour, 
the  weight  had  descended  only  four  inches. 
Many  other  applications  of  steam  as  a  motor 
might  be  enumerated  if  spaee  would  allow, 
but  we  must  now  turn  to  the  multifarious 
duties  of  steam  in  the  useful  arts.     One  of 


passing  up  four  flues  in  the  same,  thus 
economizing  fuel  and  avoiding  the  expense 
of  a  brick  chimney.  The  boiler  is  six  fe  ' 
six  inches  in  diameter,  and  thirty  feet  loni 
weight,  fifteen  tons.  The  weight  of  tl 
wh^e  apparatus,  including  boiler  and  mount- 
ings, is  aftout  one  hundred  tons.  This  ap- 
paratus was  constructed  in  England. 

Steam  has  also  been  applied  to  cranes 


iy  distributing  heat.  Its  large  capacity  for 
caloric  gives  it  great  efficiency  for  this 
purpose,  as  it  holds  and  will  communicate  as. 
much  heat  as  a  mass  of  red-hot  iron,  and 
will  transmit  this  heat  to  a  great  distance, 
which  iron  will  not  do,  for  the  heat  will  re- 
main latent  until  the  steam  reaches  its  desti- 
nation and  becomes  condensed-  In  order  to 
apply  steam  to  the  wanning  of  buildings,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  use  a  dose  boiler,  from 
the  top  of  which  a  steam  pipe  can  be  earned 
to  the  top  of  the  building ;  the  boiler  being 
placed  as  low  as  possible.  Tlus  steam  pipe 
IS  at  the  top  connected  with  a  series  of  larger 
ones,  placed  with  a  slight  inclination  near  the 
floor  of  each  room,  connected  each  with  the 
one  above  it,  at  its  highest  end ;  thus  giving 
facility  to  the  descent  of  the  condensed  water, 
which  18  so  directed  as  to  re-enter  the  boiler 
near  the  bottom.  By  such  an  arrangement, 
properly  constructed,  the  entire  caloric  pro- 
duced by  the  fimiace  will  be  distributed  over 
the  building.  The  smaO,  or  steam  pipe 
should  be  made  quite  strong,  and  shoujd 
have  at  least  an  area  of  one  square  inch  for 
every  six  gallons  of  water  evaporated  per 
hour  in  the  boiler.  It  will  requfre  occa- 
sionally an  addition  of  wator  to  supply  acci- 
dental waste,  and  a  ball-cock  connected  to 
the  feed  pipe  would  be  useful ;  but  by  all 
means  have  a  safety-valve  upon  the  boiler. 

The  extent  to  which  buildings  are  now 
heated  by  steam  in  this  country  is  very 
great,  and  since  the  introduction  of  Gold  a 
apparatus.  Brown's,  Baker,  Smith  &  Co.'s, 
and  other  steam  heaters  have  been 
added  with  great  advantage  to  private  dwell- 
ings. They  are  certainly  much  more  healthy 
tlwn  hot  air,  and,  properly  arranged  and 
managed,  need  not  be  more  expensive.  The 
pressure  is  merely  nominal,  and  therefore  not 
a  source  of  danger ;  the  only  disadvantage, 
that  of  leakage,  is  no  greater  than  in  the  use 
of  gas  pipes.     For  large  iactories,  steam  as  a 
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heater  is  inyitlaable ;  and  for  warming  hot- 
houses, nothing  can  supply  its  place.  It 
gives  an  equal  heat,  ana  is  devoid  of  that 
dryness  so  injurions  to  plants.  To  warm  a 
greenhouse  by  steam,  there  is  required  the 
boiler  of  a  steam  engine,  reckoned  at  one 
horse  power  for  every  thousand  feet  of  glass. 
It  is  advisable,  when  heating  a  hothouse  by 
steam,  to  surround  the  pipes  with  stones; 
these  stones  absorb  the  heat,  and  if  fi'om 
carelessness  or  inattention  the  steam  goes 
down,  they  will  continue  to  radiate  heat  for 
some  time,  thus  preventing  the  sudden  cool- 
ing of  the  place. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  boil  liquids 
in  vessels  of  wood,  as  in  brewing,  etc.,  and  to 
nse  heat  in  evaporating  thickened  liquids, 
strong  solutions,  etc,  where  the  direct  appli- 
cation of  fire  would  be  destructive;  there, 
also,  we  see  the  utility  of  steam.  The  com- 
mon manner  of  malting  glue  is  an  instance 
of  this  ;  elevate  the  bottom  of  the  glue-pot 
and  cover  the  receptacle  for  boiling  water, 
and  you  have  at  once  a  steam  oven.  This 
plan  has  been  extensively  used  in  mating 
salt.  Or,  introduce  a  pipe  in  the  form  of 
the  worm  of  a  still  into  the  vat  containing 
the  solution,  and  allow  the  steam  to  pass 
through  the  pipe.  The  steam  pipe  can  then 
be  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  or  tin,  as  the  nature 
of  the  solution  may  require;  copper  is  in 
all  cases  the  best  where  it  can  oe  used. 
Another  process  of  a  similar  nature  was  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Goodlel^  of  Leith ;  it  consists 
of  pumpmg  the  solution  through  a  spiral 
pipe  passing  through  the  boiler,  thus  bringing 
the  solution  to  the  steam,  instead  of  the 
stoam  to  the  solution.  Steam  kilns  for  dry- 
ing grain  have  also  been  used  upon  the  same 
principle.  Dry  houses,  for  lumber  to  be  used 
iu  the  pattern  room,  are  added  to  our  ma- 
chine shops.  The  process  of  drying  printed 
cloths  and  febrics  of  various  kinds,  wso  the 
warp  after  it  is  sized,  is  in  use  in  all  our 
principal  manufactories,  and  adds  materially 
to  the  economy  and  expedition  of  their  pro- 
duction. The  process  of  drying  cloths  illus- 
trates this.  Steam  is  conducted  through  the 
axis  of  3  cylinder,  which  is  revolved 
suitable  machinery;  the  cloth  is  then  made  to 
pass  over  it  in  contact  with  its  periphery;  if 
necessary,  several  cylmders  are  placed  in  a 
line,  and  the  cloth  passes  over  the  first,  under 
the  second,  and  so  on.  Paper  is  thus  dried : 
the  wet  pulp  l^d  out  on  the  web  of  wii 
cloth  is  gradually  strained  as  it  approachc, 
^le  cylindci^  around  which  it  winds,  until  it 


comes  off  dry  and  ready  for  cutting ;  this 
operation  is  singularly  interesting. 

Cooking  by  steam  was  the  invention  of 
Denis  Papin,  of  Fi-ance,  as  iong  ^o  as  1680 ; 
the  most  important  of  whose  experiments 
were  the  esLtracti«n  of  gelatine  from  bones, 
and  the  manufacture  of  essence  of  meat, 
soups,  etc.,'  suitable  for  long  sea  voyages. 
From  a  work  published  by  him  in  1681,  we 
extract  the  following:  "I  took,"  says  he, 
"beef  bones  that  had  never  been  boiled,  but 
kept  dry  a  long  lime,  and  of  the  hardest 
part  of  the  leg ;  these  being  put  into  a  little 
glass  pot  with  water,  I  included  in  the  en- 
rine,  together  with  another  little  glass  pot 
uli  with  bones  and  water  too,  but  in  this 
the  bones  were  ribs,  and  had  been  boiled 
already.  Having  pressed  the  fii-e  till  the  drop 
of  water  wonld  dry  away  in  three  seconds, 
and  had  ten  pressures,  I  took  off  the  fire,  and 
the  vessels  being  cooled,  I  found  very  good 
jelly  in  both  my  pots;  but  that  which  had 
been  made  out  of  ribs  had  a  kind  of  a  red- 
dish color,  which  I  believe  might  proceed 
from  the  medullary  part;  the  other  jelly  was 
without  color,  like  hartshorn  jelly ;  and  I 
may  say,  that  having  seasoned  it  with  sugar 
and  juice  of  lemon,  I  did  eat  tt  with  as 
much  pleasure,  and  found  it  as  stomaehi- 
cal,  as  if  it  had  been  jelly  of  hartshorn." 
Mutton  bones  are  better  than  beef  bones; 
and  he  infers,  first,  that  one  pound  of  beef 
bonesaffords  about  two  pounds  of  jelly ;  sec- 
ond, that  it  is  the  cement  (gelatine)  that 
unites  the  parts  of  the  bones,  which  is  dis- 
solved in  the  water  to  make  it  a  jelly,  since 
after  that,  the  bones  remain  brittle;  third, 
that  few  glutinous  parts  are  sufficient  to  con- 
1  much  water,  "  for  I  found  that  when 
jelly  was  dried,  I  had  very  little  glue  (glu- 
8)  remaining ;  fourth,  I  used  it  to  glue  a 
broken  glass,  which  did  since  that  time  hold 
very  well,  and  even  be  washed  as  well  as  if 
it  had  never  been  broken ;  fifth,  it  is  heavier 
than  water,  and  sinks  to  the  bottom;  sixth, 
hartshorn  produces  five  times  its  weight  of 

jelly- 

"  From  all  these  experiments,  I  think  it 
very  likely  that  if  people  would  be  per- 
suaded to  lay  by  bones,  gristles,  tendons, 
feet,  and  other  paita  of  animals  that  are  solid 
enough  to  be  kept  without  salt,  whereof 
people  throw  away  more  than  would  be  nec- 
essary to  supply  all  the  ships  that  England 
has  at  sea,  the  ships  might  alway«  be  fur- 
nished with  better  and  cheaper  victuals  than 
they  use  to  have.     And  I  may  say  that  such 
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victuals  would  tate  up  less  room,  too,  be- 
cause they  have  a  great  deal  more  nourish- 
ment in  them  in  proportion  to  their  weight. 
They  would  also  be  more  wholesome  than 
Bait  meat.  Vegetables,  such  as  dried  peas, 
may  also  be  cooted  by  the  steam  of  salt 
water  without  becoming  salt" 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  Denis 
Pftpin  invented  the  safety-valve ;  it  was  in 
the  construction  of  this  digester  that  he 
used  it;  he  thus  speaks  of  it:  "To  know 
the  quantity  of  the  inward  pressure,  you 
must  have  a  little  pipe  open  at  both  ends, 
this  being  soldered  to  a  nolo  in  the  cover, 
is  to  be  stopped  at  the  top  with  a  little  valve, 
exactly  ground  to  it.  This  must  bo  kept 
down  with  an  iron  rod,  one  end  of  which 
most  be  put  into  an  iron  staple,  featened  to 
the  bar,  and  the  other  end  tept  down  by  a 
weight,  to  he  hung  upon  it  nearer  or  further 
from  the  valve,  according  as  you  would 
ieep  it  less  or  more  strong,  after  the  man- 
ner of  an  ordinary  Boman  balance  or  steel- 

Papin's  method  of  determining  the  tem- 
perature is  somewhat  curious:  "  To  know 
the  degree  of  heat,  I  hang  a  weight  to 
thread  about  three  feet  long,  and  I  let  fall 
drop  of  water  into  a  little  cavity  made  ft  _ 
that  purpose  at  the  top  of  it,  and  I  tell  bow 
many  times  the  hanging  weight  will  move 
to  and  fro  befoi-e  the  drop  of  water  is  quite 
evaporated!"*  As  nearly  all  that  we  at  pres- 
ent know  about  cooking,  and  extracting 
jellies  by  steam,  is  derived  from  the  experi- 
ments of  Denis  Papin,  we  will  close  this 
portion  of  the  subject  by  adding  his  descrip- 
tion of  one  of  them :  "  Having  filled  my 
pot  with  a  piece  of  a  breast  of  mutton,  and 
.weighed  five  ounces  of  coals,  I  lighted  my 
fire,  and  by  blowing  gave  such  a  heat  that 
a  drop  of  water  would  evaporate  in  four  sec- 
onds, the  inward  pressure  being  about  ten 
.times  stronger  than  the  atmos^ere.  I  let 
the  fii'e  go  out  of  itself,  and  the  mutton  was 
yei7  weU  done,  the  bones  soft,  and  the  juice 
a  strong  jelly.  So  that,  having  had  occasion 
to  boil  mutton  several  times  since,  I  have 
always  observed  the  same  rule,  and  never 
have  missed  to  have  it  in  the  same  condi- 
tion, which  I  take  to  be  the  heat  of  all, 

"  Beef  required  seven  ounces  of  coal  and 
the  same  heat,  and  the  beef  was  very  well 
boiled,  although  there  were  more  parts  oi 
the  bones  not  quite  softened.  Lamb,  rab- 
bits, and  pigeona,  mackerel,  pike,  and  eel, 
were  subjected  to  the  same  process ;  whi 
I  infer  that  the  bones  of  young  beasts 


harder  than  those  of  mutton ;  that   tough 

old  rabbits  may  be  made  as  good  as  tendei 

young  ones  by  this  means ;  t&t  pigeons  may 

he  best  boiled  with  a  heat  that  evaporates  a 

drop  of  water  in  five  seconds ;  that  mackerel 

was  cooked  with  gooseberries,  in  a  digester, 

the  fish  being  good  and  firm,  and  the  bones 

soft  as  not  to  bo  felt  in  eating.     I  par- 

ularly   recommend   as   an  excellent  dish 

aked  in  this  m^mer,  cod  fish  and  green 

Another  application  of  steam  that  has 
proved  very  valuable  on  ship-board,  is  its 
condensation  after  having  been  evaporated 
from  salt  water,  to  supply  the  wants  of  pas- 
sengers and  crews  when  from  accident  or  an 
unusually  long  voyage  the  regular  stores  are 
exhausted.  The  reader  is  probably  aware 
that  when  salt  water  is  evaporated,  the  steam 
therefrom  is  as  pure  as  if  taken  from  fresh, 
and  would  be  as  healthful  and  palatable  aa. 
any  other  were  it  not  from  the  fact  that  it 
does  not  contain  the  usual  quantity  of  atr 
mospherie  air  which  has  been  expelled  by 
heat.  If,  however,  it  is  allowed  to  fall  in 
the  form  of  rain,  or  is  poured  from  one  vessel 
to  another,  it  very  soon  absorbs  a  sufficient 
quantity  and  becomes  as  good  aa  rain  water, 
which,  in  fact,  it  is. 

The  application  of  steam  to  soften  wood, 
so  as  to  admit  of  its  being  bent  into  various 
shapes,  is  old ;  hut  by  compressing  the  wood 
whUe  being  bent,  so  as  to  prevent  the  loosen- 
ing of  its  fibre,  great  improvement  hie  been 
made,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture 
this  has  been  of  great  service.  There  is  also 
a  Slap  Timber  Bendhig  Company  in  Brook- 
lyn, L.  I.,  who  are  doing  a  large  business  in 
that  line  ;  the  timber  thus  bent  being  quite 
as  good  as  if  of  natural  growth. 

Steam  bakeries,  as  they  are  called,  show  no 
new  application  thereof,  as  they  simply  consist 
of  dough-raising  and  other  machines  driven 
by  a  stationai-y  engine;  we  mention  ihem 
simply  to  show  how  extensivo  are  the  uses 
of  steam. 

Steam  has  been  used  within  a  few  years 
past  iu  the  preparation  of  paper  pulp  or  fibre 
from  the  cane  or  brake  of  North  Carolina. 
The  caijes,  softened  by  exposure  to  steam 
for  some  hours,  were  discharged  from  the 
steaiii  cyliuder  with  great  force  (by  means 
of  the  ateam)  againat  a  granite  wall,  and 
were  thoroughly  disintegrated  and  formed  a 
pulpy  and  fibrous  mass. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
CONCLUSION. 
To  understand  fully  our  indc'btedneas  to 
tlie  inventora  and  improvers  of  the  steam  en- 
fjine,  we  must  compare  the  past  with  the 
present.  We  must  remember  the  North 
Itiver  sloops,  the  slow  ocean  packet  ships,  the 
lumbering  coach ;  then  the  canal  boat,  the 
horse  boat,  the  horse  railroad ;  followed,  but 
not  yet  entirely  superseded,  by  the  steam- 
boats of  Fitch,  Fulton,  Stevens,  and  a  hun- 
dred others— each  an  improvement  on  the 
liwt — until  months  are  crowded  into  weeks 
and  weeks  into  days.  If  it  is  true,  as  some 
have  said,  that  the  duration  of  human  life  is 
less  in  each  succeeding  generation,  it  is  in- 
contestable, on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
amount  possible  to  be  accomplished  by  each 
man  in  the  same  ainoont  of  time  ismcreased 
many-fold.  We  have  shown  what  has  been 
donebysteffln;  butarewenowtostopandfold 
our  hands  at  the  request  of  the  few  old  fogies 
who  have  been  hunied  along  against  their 
■will,  and  now  wish  to  sit  down  and  take 
breath  when  the  great  work  has  but  just 
commenced  ?  No  !  American  genius  ' 
engineer  of  this  locomotive,  "Progress  , 
hand  is  on  the  throttle-lever,  which  he  opens 
■wider  each  day.  Conservatism  may  act 
brakeman,  but  has  no  power  to  stop  the  tTnia 
unless  the  engineer  aid  him.  ifis  bright, 
clear  eye  looks  oat  npon  the  straight  tract — 
for  the  path  of  progress  is  only  warped  by 
foolish  or  selfish  men — and  conservatism  may 
brake  up  and  retai'd,  but  not  atop  the  tr^n. 
It  will,  it  is  true,  take  more  steam  to  draw  the 
load,  while  old  fogies  thoa  act  as  a  i 
they  may  rest  assured  that  their  action  only 
renders  the  course  of  progress  more  ' 
ouB,  but  will  never  stop  it. 

Lay  down  this  rain  opposition,  then,  and 
add  yonr  voice  and  your  purse  to  aid  the 
advance  of  steam;  send  your  horses  into  the 
country,  or  retain  them  only  for  pleasure 
rides  of  invalids ;  pave  your  streets  with  iron, 
and  harness  steam  to  your  drays  and  cars. 
We  may  not  live  to  see  it,  but  it  is  our  firm 
belief  that  the  time  will  come  when  the 
foohsh  excuse  that  steam  will  frighten  horses 
in  our  cities  will  be  no  longer  ui^ed,  for 
there  will  be  no  horses  to  frighten.  You 
fciy  that  we  are  enthusiastic;  so  was  John 
Ktch ;  does  it  then  follow  that  he  ■was  wrong  ? 
You  try  to  urge  that  there  is  more  danger 
m  steam  than  by  the  old  mode  of  travelling, 
but  this  has  long  ago   been  proved  falso; 


and  if  there  still  are  accidents  from  boiler 
explosions,  it  is  your  fault  that  thoy  have 
not  long  since  ceased-  Pass  a  law  in  each 
state  providing  for  the  inspecljon.  of  all 
steam  Doilers,  and  the  examination  of  all 
engineers,  and  impose  a  heavy  Sne  on  all 
who  hire  an  engineer  who  has  no  certificate. 
Do  iiot  make  this  a  political  movement,' 
that  the  board  of  inspectors  is  com- 
posed of  experienced  engineers,  men  who 
can  themselves  pass  an  examination  of  the 
most  strict  nature ;  and  bear  in  mind  also  that 
steam  requires  close  attention,  and  that  there 
one  man  in  a  hundred  that  can  have 
■e  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time  have  his 
mind  distracted  by  other  duties,  without 
endangering  the  whole  neighborhood.  Pow- 
der mills  are  always  located  apart  from  other 
buildings,  for  a  careless  act  would  scatter 
destruction  around ;  well,  some  of  the  boilers 
New  York  at  this  present  moment  are 
rse  than  powder  magaaiuea,  and  yet  they 
are  located  in  the  most  densely  populated 
parts  of  the  city,  and  beneath  sidewales  trod 
hourly  by  thousands.  The  engineer  (?)  saws 
wood,  grooms  horses,  or  works  at  the  bench, 
while  his  pump  clogs,  and  the  water  gets 
low  in  the  boUer ;  or,  interested  in  other 
work,  he  foi^ets  to  put  the  pump  on,  and 
soon  after — longer,  perhaps,  than  he  is  aware 
— he  lets  in  the  water,  and  wakes  to  find  him- 
self in  a  neighboring  yard,  or  never  wakes  to 
see  the  effect  of  his  employer's  false  economy. 
Under  such  management,  who  can  wonder  at 
the  accidents  we  read  of  weekly ;  or,  rather, 
what  man  conversant  with  the  laws  of  steam 
does  not  wonder  that  there  are  no  more 
"  teirible  calamities"  to  be  recorded ! 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  understand  the 
great  advantages  that  have  accrued  to  naviga- 
tion and  land  transportation  Irom  the  use 
of  steam,  for  its  effects  are  constantly  before 
our  eyes ;  but  improvements  from  the  use 
of  steam  in  stationary  engines  are  less  ap- 
parent, although  full  as  gi'eat.  Even  in  the 
immense  manufactories  of  Manchester  and 
Lowell,  where  the  water  power  seems  inmost 
unUmited,  we  find  the  steam  engine  at  work  ; 
and  all  the  water  power  of  the  United  States 
combined  would  not  be  sufficient  to  carry 
out  one  branch  of  manufacture  in  aJl  its  de- 
tails. If  we  now  compete  with  foreigners  in 
the  mannfeicture  of  cotton  goods,  in  spite  of 
the  low  price  of  labor  abroad,  it  is  not  only 
owing  to  our  great  improvements  in  cotton 
machinery,  but  also  to  the  competition  of 
oar  steam  mills.  And  the  steam  press  1  Tiny 
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jets  of  steam  puff  forth  froia  the  offices  of 
our  smallest  job  priiitera,  and  ponderous  en- 
gines work  the  six,  eight,  and  ten  cylinder 
presses  of  our  lai^e  d^lies.  Ask  the  pro- 
prietors of  those  papers  what  they  could 
now  do  without  steam!  The  JTew  York 
Herald  has  two  engines  to  do  the  press- 
work  ;  one  built  by  Hoe  is  a  beam  engine  of 
twenty-five  horse  power,  the  other  b  an 
upright  engine  of  fifteen  horse  power, 
making  in  Si  forty  horse.  With  tliese  two 
engines  they  consume  about  one  ton  of  coal 
per  day,  and  thro\^off  an  average  of  76,000 
impressions.  The  office  is,  however,  capable 
of  doing  iniich  more  than  this,  its  utmost 
capaeity  being  48,000  impressions  per  honr. 
The  engine  rooms  are  very  well  fitted,  and 
have  two  of  Woodwonh's  donkey  pumps; 
the  one  to  supply  the.  boilers  with  water, 
and  the  other,  to  be  used  in  ease  of  fire,  is 
connected  with  hose  in  every  room  of  the 
building. 

The  first  steam  mill  that  was  er 
England^was  mobbed  by  the  populace.  They 
feared  this  giant  competitor ;  they  were  afeaid 
it  would  take  food  from  their  mouths;  and 
we  are  soiTy  to  say  that  this  old  feeling  of 
the  laboring  classes  is  not  yet  entirely  erad- 
icated; educated  Americans,  who  should 
know  better,  can  yet  be  found  to  condemn 
machine  labor.  Last  year  Broadway  was 
swept  by  a  machine  that  would  in  time 
have  been  replaced  by  steam,  but  New  York 
has  taken  a  retrograde  st«p,  and  politics  have 
so  strong  a  hold  upon  her  citizens  that  prog- 
ress must  bide  her  time.  Has  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  hart  the  laboring 
classes  ?  That  is  the  question !  Are  our 
laboring  men  worse  off  than  before  the  in- 
troduction of  steam}  Look  at  the  facts  and 
the  answer  is  pl^n.  A  few  coachmen  were 
thrown  out  of  employment  to  make  room  for 
hundreds  of  employees  upon  the  railroad,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  thoussuids  benefited  by 
their  eonatruction,  and  that  of  the  cars,  loco- 
motives, station-houses,  etc.  A  handM  of 
weavers  and  spinners  have  been  temporarily 
removed,  to  be  reinstated,  with  thousands  of 
their  fellow  men  and  women,  at  full  as  good 
pay  as  before.  Head  has  aided  hands  every- 
where, and  those  who  have  kept  up  with  the 
age  of  improvements  have  been,  as  they 
should  be,  the  ones  to  profit  by  its  advan- 
tages. But  great  as  have  been  the  improve- 
ments in  our  stationary  engines,  there  is 
still  much  to  do ;  we  are  not,  in  fact,  living  op 
to  what  we  already  know.     The  ordinary 


average  of  duty  performed  by  our  best  sta- 
tionary condensing  engines  is  one  horse 
power  to  four  pounds  of  good  coal  consumed, 
while  in  marine  engines  it  requires  the  con- 
iption  of  four  and  a  half  pounds  to  the 
horse  power;  and  yet  engines  are  running 
that  consume  but  two  pounds  to  the  same 
work.  "With  these  fects  before  their  eyes,  men 
continue  to  purchase  the  former,  instead  of 
looking  for  an  improvement  upon  the  latter ; 
for  even  these  results  can  be  improved  upon, 
as  in  our  best  boilers  there  is  much  of  tho 
combustible  gases  wasted,  and  much  of  the 
water  evaporated  into  steam  is  condensed 
before  it  reaches  the  cylinder;  any  percepti- 
ble heat  from  the  en^ne  while  working  is,  of 
course,  so  much  loss  of  fuel.  Bearing  this  in 
mind,  enter  an  engine  or  fire  room,  and  you 
will  realize  the  loss  from  that  source  alone. 

The  first  difficulty  is  being  fast  overcome 
by  admitting  atmospheric  air  above  the  fire, 
which  unites  with  the  gases  as  they  rise,  and 
furnishes  the  oxygen  necessary  for  their  com- 
bustion; it  is  now  necessary  to  get  rid  of 
the  heavy,  incombustible  gases,  and  this  will 
soon  be  done.  The  i-adiation  of  heat  can 
be  prevented  almost  entirely  by  inclosing  the 
boiler,  cylinders,  steam-pipes,  etc.,  in  some 
non-conducting  substance  ;  this  is  technically 
called  "jacketing."  Other  improvements  in 
the  steam  engine  are  being  made  every  day, 
and  we  believe  that  the  consumption  of  only 
one  pound  of  coal  to  the  hors  cpower  wiJl 
soon  be  accomplished. 

In  view  of  all  the  facts  that  have  been 
adduced  to  prove  that  the  steam  engine 
is  the  best  of  all  motors,  can  it  be  pos- 
sible that  there  are  still  those  who  are 
sceptical  on  the  subject  of  its  utility ! 
Alas,  yes  1  You  will  find  them  among 
those  who  object  to  the  use' of  steam  in  our 
streets  to  replace  the  horse  cars ;  men  who 
believe  that  now  inventions  must  necessarily 
be  humbugs,  because  in  a  few  instances  they 
have  failed,  and  who  cannot  see  that  tho 
greater  number  have  added  to  their  wealth, 
flieir  comfort,  and  their  pleasnre.  The  greater 
number,  say  we?  We  might  have  said  all; 
for  if  the  first  invention  fail,  it  paves  the  way 
for  another  and  better,  and  many  of  the  fail- 
ures of  inventors  stand  as  sign-boards  to 
show  the  false  paths.  You  will  find  these 
incredulous  men  in  the  same  position  to-day 
as  were  the  throng  of  spectators  who  stood 
in  Brown's  ship-yard  when  the  North  Riv- 
er was  fired  up  for  the  first  time,  loudly 
calling  it  "Fulton's  folly."    Its  great  success 
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soon  quieted  them  for  the  time,  but  it  was 
for  a  time  only.  A  succession  of  surprises 
from  that  day  to  this  should,  it  would  be 
thought,  have  forever  quieted  them,  but  they 
"  still  live,"  and  will  only  accept  progress  as 
a  fact  aftev  repeated  successes  mate  it  impos- 
sible to  doubt;  meeting  each  new  plan  with 
the  same  incredulity. 

In  speaking  of  the  accessories  of  the 
Bteam  engine,  there  is  one  point  we  omitted: 
many  boilers  are  unprovided  with  steam 
gaugea.  In  a  conversation  with  a  proprietor 
of  a  steam  engine  some  time  since,  we  asked 
him  why  he  did  not  have  a  gauge  upon  his 
boiler.  "Oh !"  said  he,  "  that  is  all  nonsense ; 
my  safety-valve  is  weighted  at  one  hundred, 
and  my  boiler  would  e^ily  carry  twice  that 
steam.  I  have  been  without  one  for  three 
■eai's,  and  don't  need  it."  We  asked  him  if 
engine  was  always  competent  to  do  his 
•k,  and  if  the  latter  was  always  constafit, 
"Yes,"  he  replied,  "the  engine  wiU  always  do 
the  wort,  but  it  is  just  all  it  will  do.  As  for 
the  work  being  constant,  it  is  far  from  that ; 
Bome  days  we  do  not  run  but  half  of  our 
machines,  and  then  the  safety-valve  tells  its  own 
story  by  '  blowing  off.' "  "Yes,"  we  replied, 
"  and  it  tells  another  story,  which  is  '  loss  of 
fuel.'  Had  you  a  steam  gauge,  the  engineer 
wonldknowhow  to  fire,  and  in  less  than  three 
months  you  would  be  able  to  pay  for  a  gauge 
out  of  yocr  savings."  "Pooh !  nonsense,"  he 
replied.  Insisting  upon  the  truth  of  what  we 
said,  we  prevailed  upon  him  to  try  it  for  a 
month  with,  and  without  a  gauge,  and  so 
well  satisfied  was  he  with  the  result  that  he 
now  says  a  gauge  is  worth  two  hundred  dol- 
lars per  year  to  him.  This  may  have  been 
an  extreme  case,  for  the  engineer  always  knew 
'when  he  came  in  the  morning  what  machines 
were  to  be  run,  Mid  be  soon  had  an  exact 
.  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  steam  required 
i»  drive  them,  and,  therefore,  regulated  his 
fires  by  the  gauge.  Gauges  will  get  out  of 
order,  we  know,  but  they  must  be  tested  at 
least  every  three  months  by  some  standard, 
and  repaired  if  wrong.  Who  wonders  if  sc 
delicate  an  instrument  should  get  out  of  or- 
der under  one  hundred  pounds  pressure  for 
two  or  three  years !  and  yet  we  can  point  to 
a  gauge  in  use  in  this  city  that  has  not 
been  tested  for  four.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  add,  the  proprietor  "  don't  believe  in 
ganges ;"  he  probably  expected  it  to  last  a 


With  r^ard  to  low  water  detectors,  that 
whistle  when  the  water  is  dangerously  low. 


they  must  be  used  with  great  caution,  for  if 
out  of  order  they  would  be  a  source  of  pos- 
itive danger  by  the  fancied  security  of  the 
After  all,  the  only  safeguard  is  a 
boiler  in  good  order,  and  a  competent  en^- 
to  take  care  of  it ;  he  snre  on  these  two 
points,  and  nothing  is  better  than  steam,  to 
do  your  work.  Those  owning  small  engines 
object  to  paying  the  price  of  such  men.  J& 
it  not  better  to  pay  more  per  day  for  abso- 
lute safety  than  to  risk  an  explosion  that  will 
destroy  all  your  property,  and  possibly  your 
life  and  the  lives  of  your  workmen  f  If  your 
work  is  not  sutflciently  profitable  to  pay  a 
competent  man,  sell  your  engine  and  run 
your  mill  by  horse  power ;  better  have  a  mule 
to  turn  the  driving  wheel  than  run  the  en- 
gine. But  it  will  afford  it ;  nay,  in  nine  eases 
out  of  ten  a  good  man  will  save  more  than 
his  salary  amounts  to  in  fuel  and  repairs 

And  now  a  word  to  engineers.  You  who 
B  upon  our  steamships  and  locomotives 
think  that  such  a  law  would  be  of  no  bene- 
fit to  you ;  but  you  are  very  much  mistaken; 
once  passed,  it  would  give  employment  to 
hundreds  that  are  now  competing  with  you 
for  a  position  that  is  only  sought  because  it 
oiFers  better  wages  than  stationaries  can 
under  the  present  system ;  under  the  same 
pay,  men  would  prefer  to  run  land  engines, 
and  be  near  home.  Therefore,  it  is  a  duty 
you  owe  yourselves  to  insist,  wherever  you 
exercise  the  rights  of  suffrage,  that  your  rep- 
resentative sitm  advocate  such  a  law ;  make 
it  the  sine  qua  turn  of  your  vote.  And  you, 
engineers  in  name  only,  if  you  wish  to  retain 
your  present  positions,  study  your  duty ;  learn 
why  you  do  what  you  now  mechanically  per- 
form ;  find  out  what  pressure  you  are  cany- 
ing,  for  yourselves,  and  do  not  trnst  to  the 
marts  on  your  safety-valves;  read  works  on 
steam,  and  satisfy  yourselves  if  they  are  true 
by,  as  far  as  in  your  power  lies,  testing  them, 
for  all  that  is  printed  is  not  necessarily  true, 
as  you  will  very  soon  discover.  Above  all 
things,  be  one  to  form  an  engineers'  society, 
and  discuss  with  men  of  experience  the 
knotty  points  which  will  rise  in  your  mind 
when  you  once  begin  the  study  of  this  po- 
tent vapor. 

We  cannot  finish  this  article  without  re- 
ferring briefly  to  another  motor,  which  has 
for  the  last  four  or  five  years  attracted  some 
attention :  we  allude  to  the  caloric  engine. 
Mr.  Ericsson,  of  whom  we  have  already  spo- 
ken, is  the  inventor  of  this  machine.     The 
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powor  made  use  of  is  the  expansive  force  of 
heated  air.  For  small  engines  this  motor  has 
been  used  with  success,  butiu  all  Mr.  Erics- 
aon's  experiments  on  a  large  scale  it  has 
felled.  Aa  Uiere  ia  no  danger  of  explosion 
from  the  lack  of  water,  the  caloric  engine 
has  been  of  value  on  lie  southern  planta- 
tions, as  any  one  can  run  it,  it  being  only  nec- 
essary to  make  a  fire,  and  sec  that  the  ma- 
chine is  oiled  and  kept  in  repair.  We  do  not 
believe,  however,  that  itwilleier  supersede 
steam  as  a  motor,  even  for  smali  enginea. 
Since  Mr.  Ericssoa  s  invention  others  have 
followed  with  various  improvements,  and 
much  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  upon  the 
subject ;.  we  hear  occasionallj  of  lome  great 
success  of  a  caloric  engine  tut  it  never  re- 
Bults  in  any  thing  pennanent  The  details  of 
the  caloric  are  different  from  those  of  the 
steam  engine,  and  the  heavy  b  iler  is  done 
away  with,  bnt  they  are  not  as  cheap  if  the 
cost  of  the  boiler  be  excepted,  and  are  much 
more  liable  to  get  out  of  repair  ;  still,  if  prop- 
erly taken  care  of  they  are  useful,  as  we  said 
before,  in  situations  where  but  little  power 
required,  and  water  scarce,  Mr.  Holly, 
well  known  aa  "  Tubal  Cain  "  of  the  jVew 
York  Times,  says,  in  apeakbg  of  the  caloric 
engine:  "We  only  wish  it  was  a  better 
rival  of  stcMn  in  every  particular,  that  it 
might  compel  the  makers  and  users  of  boil- 
ers to  employ  better  materials,  better  forms, 
and  greater  oaie  In  the  management  of  the 
subtle  motor — steam.  And  as  its  mechaniam 
improves,  as  we  believe  it  will,  to  some  ex- 
tent, year  after  year,  it  will  better  serve  the 
public  by  compelling  us  to  improve  the 
smaller  varieties  of  the  steam  engine,  which, 
we  believe,  can  also  be  made  perfectly  safe. 
The  hot-Mr  engine  requires  no  conatant  oi 
profeasional  attendance,  and  for  this  reason 
IS  a  valuable  motor  in  cases  where  an  occa- 
sional or  auxiliary  power  is  required.  And 
for  small  purposes,  the  saving  of  engineer's 
pay  more  than  balances  the  increased  cost 
of  fuel  and  repairs." 

Undoubtedly   small  steam   engi 
boilers  can  be  made  perfectly  safe ;  in  fact, 
they  should  be  the  safest,  and  will  be  s 
when  the  pobjic  will  not  look  to  the  mc 
first  cost  alone,  but  will  only  buy  engines  of 
the  best  builders,  and  pay  a  fdr  price  there- 
for ;  another  result  that  we  hope  to  see  brought 
about  by  an  inspection  law.     Nor  is  this  by 
any  means  a  small  matter,  for  the  unthinking 
man  would  be  astonished  at  the  amount  of 
Small    Btationaries  that  are    now    running 


throughout  the  country.  In  New  York 
there  are  engines  or  boilers  in  every  street; 
otels  and  public  buildings,  in  our 
printing  offices,  carpenter  shops,  as  well  as 
in  all  the  larger  manufeetories  and  machine 
shops,  engines  of  from  two  to  five  hundred 
horae  power  are  daily  running.  Machinery 
of  all  kinds  is  driven  by  steam,  from  the 
large  lathes  and  planers  of  our  machine  shops 
to  the  sewing  machines  of  the  clothiers; 
manufacturing  crinoline  in  one  place,  and 
foiling  huge  masses  of  iron  in  another,  the 
yhum  of  steam-driven  machinery  resounds 
every  side.  Stand  and  look  at  the  ten- 
cylinder  press,  and  think  of  Franklin  work- 
ing at  his  old'  wooden  one.  Compare  the 
speed  of  the  former  with  the  country  press 
of  only  a  few  years  back,  if  you  would  realize 
this  great  improvement.  Has  this  hurt  the 
printers  aa  a  class!  Figure  up  the  gross 
amount  now  paid  to  compositops,  and  com- 
)are  it  with  the  amount  paid  fifty  years  ago 
lefore  you  answer,  Philadelphia  is  known 
IS  a  manufecturing  city,  and  one  which  is 
probably  destined  to  be  the  greatest  in  this 
country.  To  what  does  she  owe  her  pros- 
perity ?  To  the  stationary  engine,  for  she 
has  no  water  power.  We  have  already  said, 
and  we  repeat,  that  imperfect  though  the 
steam  engine  may  still  be,  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  water  power  is  cheaper,  and 
there  is  one  disadvantage  in  the  latter  that 
is  often  overlooked,  it  is  that  of  monopoly. 
The  rich  company  who  own  the  water 
power  let  it  out  at  tieir  own  price,  for  there 
is  no  competition  ;  but  with  the  steam  en- 
gine it  is  very  different ;  if  the  price  asked 
for  power  by  your  neighbor  be  too  great, 
you  can  readily  purchase  an  engine  of  just 
the  power  you  require,  and  run  it  in- 
dependently. But  the  greatest  advantage 
of  the  stationary  engine  is  that  it  can  be 
used  by  the  manufecturer  at  the  door 
of  the  consumer,  and  the  goods  produced 
will  bo  thus  under  bia  direct  Inspection. 

Steam  entersinto  the  manufacture  of  eveiy 
thing  around  us.  The  paper  we  write  upon 
was  dried  by  steam,  our  tin  paper-cutter 
was  rolled  by  steam,  the  chair  we  sit  upon 
was  turned  and  bent,  the  carpet  was  perhaps 
wove  or  at  least  dyed,  and  the  wood  work 
of  the  very  room  we  are  in,  were  all  done  by 
steam.  Steam  can  warm  our  dwellings,  and 
prepare  our  food.  It  tunnels  mountains, 
and  makes  pins,  cards,  spins  and  weaves, 
coins  our  money,  br^ds,  twists,  sews, 
washes,  irons,  and,  in  fact,  enters  into  every 
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branch  of  industry.  It  lias  added  more 
than  any  thing  else  to  the  wealth,  power, 
and  prosperity  of  our  country.  Think  of 
this  the  next  time  you  are  aafeed  to  aid  in 
any  steam  project,  and  as  Americans  have 
heretofore  been  among  the  first  to  perfect 
the  steam  engine,  may  they  ever  be  the  ones 
to  educate  it  to  new  branches  of  labor.  Be 
not  satisfied  with  past  improvement,  but 
look  forward  to  changes  as  great  for  the 
next  twenty-five  years,  as  there  have  been 
ia  the  last  half  century. 


In  our  introductory  chapter  we  spoke  of 
the  use  of  steam  expansively.  Soon  after 
the  article  was  written,  results  were  obtain- 
ed by  a  series  of  experiments  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  States  government, 
ttat  tend  to  the  material  alteration  of  en- 
gineering practice.  As  we  had  yet  time, 
before  this  work  went  to  press,  we  thonght 
that  some  of  the  results,  together  with  their 
bearing  upon  steam  machinery,  would  prove 
acceptable. 

Chief  Engineer  B.  F.  Isherwood,  while  try- 
ing some  experiments  in  superheating  st«am, 
found  that  the  results  obtained  by  the  use 
of  steam  expansively  were  by  no  means 
even  an  approximation  to  those  theoreti- 
cally cMmed,  and  that  a  sufficient  allowance 
was  never  made  iin  calculating  the  increased 
loss  from  condensation.  His  experiments 
attracted  considerable  attention  from  engi- 
neers and  steam-engine  builders,  and  a  peti- 
tion, signed  by  some  of  the  most  prominent 
of  them,  was  sent  to  the  Hon.  Isaac  Toucey, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  early  in  the  fall 
of  1860.  In  reply  to  this  memorial  aa  ex- 
perimental board  was  appointed,  consisting 
of  Chief  Engineers  Isherwood,  Long,  Zelier, 
and  Stimers ;  and  the  United  States  steamer 
Michigan,  then  'jing  in  her  winter  quarters 
at  Erie,  Pa.,  was  placed  at  their  disposal. 
She  was  made  fast  to  the  wharf,  and  so 
loaded  as  always  to  remtdn  with  a  fixed 
draught  of  water,  the  coal  burned  b 
kept  upon  the  wharf  and  brought  on  board 
as  fast  as  used.  Each  bushel  of  coal 
weighed,  together  with  the  ashes,  clinkers, 
etc.    The  feed  water  was  accurately  meas- 


ured in  a  lai^e  tank  prepared  expressly  for 
that  purpose.  Every  valve  upon  the  two 
enffinos  of  the  Michigan  was  carefully  tested 
and  proved  tight,  as  were  also  the  pistons, 
stuffing  boxes,  throttles,  etc.  The  steam 
gauges  consisted  of  two  spring  and  two 
syphons,  and  were  in  good  order.  Indi- 
cators were  placed  upon  each  end  of  both 
engines.  Thermometers  were  placed  in  the 
hot  well,  the  feed-water  tank,  the  engine 
■  room,  upon  the  deck  of  the  steamer,  and  in 
the  water  over  the  side.  Diagramswerc  taken 
from  each  end  of  the  cylinders  alternately 
eveiy  half  hour,  and  the  average  height  of 
the  barometers  and  all  the  above-named  in- 
struments was  duly  noted  every  hour  by  the 
officer  on  duty.  A  large  number  of  exper- 
iments were  toied,  each  of  which  occupied 
seventy-two  hours.  The  fires  were  started 
and  steam  raised  to  a  certain  poiat  (20  lbs. 
per  square  inch)  before  the  experiment  was 
commenced;  and  at  its  expiration  the  fires" 
and  pressure  were  brought  to  aa  nearly  a 
similar  condition  as  possible.  In  fact  every 
care  that  experience  and  scientific  ability 
could  suggest  was  used,  and  we  believe  that 
any  one  who  will  examine  the  tables  pre- 
pared by  this  board,  will-  acknowledge  that 
the  nicest  possible  accuracy  marked  their, 
entire  labor.  The  experiments  lasted  about 
three  months ;  one  cylinder  was  tried  at  al- 
most every  point  of  cut-off  with  the  initial 
boiler  pressure  at  20  ibs.;  and  also  with  the 
initial  cylinder  pressure  at  the  same  point. 

The  deductions  by  the  committee  were, 
that  at  seven  tenths  of  the  stroke  they  ob- 
le  maximum  results;  that  cutting  off 
steam  at  any  shorter  point  than  this  is  a 
loss,  as  proved  both  by  the  water  and  coal 
consumed;  that  the  loss  by  condensation 
in  the  cylinder,  and  increased  friction  and 
back  pressure,  is  generally  greatly  under- 
rated; and  that  the  use  of  a  cut-ofi'  is  no  ad- 
vantage over  the  common  throttle  valve  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  and  never  sufficiently 
so  to  pay  for  its  increased  expense  and  the 
trouble  attendant  upon  its  use.  These  are 
a  few  of  the  most  prominent  of  their  deduc- 
tions. They  are  contrary  to  the  received 
opinions  of  most  of  the  engineers  from  the 
time  of  James  Watt  to  the  present  day,  and 
from  this  fact  are  decidedly  unpopular.  We 
therefore  do  not  expect  in  an  article  so  gen- 
eral in  its  nature  as  this  to  convince  the  scep- 
tical reader,  but  merely  to  state  a  fact  that 
time  will  prove  t«  the  world.  The  follow- 
ing table  is  a  digest  of  the  first  experiments, 
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but  iti  order  to  get  the  entire  data  of  the  vent,  will  probably  appear  before  the  end  of 

series,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  wait  for  the  the  present  year;  and  to  that  wc  refer  those 

printed  report  of  the  board,  which,  if  the  sufticiently  interested  in  the  subject  to  wish 

present  troubles  at  Washington  do  not  pre-  to  look  further. 


IndlcTLlfld  horse 
LbB,  of  teed  wit     . 
LbB.  of  coal  per  hoar 

wer  as  usually 


What  intevests  the  ordinary  reader  is  this: 
accepting  that  the  deductions  are  true,  and 
that  it  is  more  eeonomicd  to  use  steam  at 
nearly  full  stroke  than  by  cutting  it  off  early 
in  the  cylinder,  the  following  advantages 
will  accrue — first,  we  shall  bnild  our  cyiin- 
dere  smaller,  costing  less  to  construct  and  oc- 
cupying less  room,  both  of  great  importance 
to  the  marine  engine — second,  the  other 
parts  of  the  engine  having  a  regular  strain, 
instead  of  alternately  crowding  and  being 
moved  by  the  balance  wheel,  will  bear  to  be 
much  lighter.  And,  lastly,  we  are  forever  rid 
of  expensive  and  complicated  cut-off  gear. 

We  cannot  close  this  pai't  of  our  theme 

n 


without  alluding  to  the  course  of  Mr.  Toucey; 
in  this  mater.  The  experiments  were  so  ex- 
pensive that  without  government  assistance 
they  wonld  probably  have  never  been  accu- 
rately tried,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  conducted  will  reflect  as  much  credit 
upon  the  American  government  as  was  ever 
conceded  to  the  French  Academy  for  their 
celebrated  experimenta  upon  temperature 
and  pressure.  May  the  successors  of  Mr. 
Toncey  ever  show  as  much  public  spirit  as  he 
has  done  in  this  respect,  and  devote  some 
of  the  public  money  to  the  advancement  of 
steam  engineering  that  has  done  so  much 
for  our  prosperity. 
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COTTON  MANUFACTURES. 


CHAPTER  r. 
ORIGIN— HAND  WORK— INVENTIONa 

The  use  of  cotton  as  a  material  for  human 
clothing  has  heen  known  smce  remote  ^es, 
not  ouly  in  Asia,  but  among  the  ancient  m- 
habitants  of  America.  The  kind  of  cotton 
used  iu  the  TTnited  States  is  a  native  of 
Mexico,  and  it  was  the  principal  material 
for  clothing  in  use  mth  the  Mexicans  at 
the  time  of  the  discovery  of  this  country. 
Theyhadiieitherhemp,woo!,aor  silt,  but  they 
wove  the  cotton  into  large  \ycb8,  as  delicate 
andasfinoas  those  of  Holland,  These  they  or- 
namented with  feathers  andfur,  wrought  into 
the  febric  in  the  form  of  animals  aud  flowers. 
Cortes  Bent  a  number  of  these  magnificent 
robes  to  Charles  V.  The  art  was  apparently 
lost  in  the  strife  that  followed,  but  the 
material  transplanted  to  the  United  States 
about  the  time  of  the  oiganizatioh  of  the 
new  government,  has  become  a  bond  which 
holds  modem  Europe  in  dependence  on 
American  industry ;  a  dependence  which 
thoy  would  gladly  shake  off  if  they  could, 
but  which  only  becomes  more  hopeless  in 
their  efforts  to  do  so.  The  cotton  culture 
liaa  produced  a  web  which  holds  the  lion 
in  its  toils,  and  hia  efforts  to  free  himself, 
gigantic  as  they  may  be,  only  make  his  im- 
potence more  apparent. 

The  growing  and  manufacturing  of  cotton 
by  machine  took  date  from  the  organization 
of  the  United  States  government,  and  its 
progress  to  1860  was  yab. 
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The  cotton  from  othersources  was  that  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  from  other  places 
than  the  United  States.  The  increase  of 
supply  was  neanly  all  fl-om  the  United  States. 
The  usual  weight  of  cloth  being  three  yards 
to  the  pound,  the  quantity  of  cotton  spun 
would  give  in  cloth  the  large  number  of  yards 


seen  iu  the  table.  Tliis  production  employs 
a  vast  capital  in  the  transportation,  manu- 
facture, and  sale  of  the  fabric.  More  people 
were,  at  this  time,  dependent  upon  the  man- 
ufacture for  support,  than  there  werf*  in 
the  United  States  at  the  formation  of  llie 
■nment.  In  the  United  States,  in  18fiU, 
978,043  bales  were  maonfactured,  or  equal 
to  1,470,000,000  yards  of  cloth,  or  forty 
to  every  person  in  the  Union.  The 
of  this  was  about  $140,000,000.  This 
was  the  grand  result  of  seventy  years  pro- 
gress from  very  small  beginnings,  and  this 
marvelous  growth  resulted  from  the  extra- 
ordinary inventions  which  did  not  cease  to 
succeed  each  other,  and  of  which  we  shall 
give  a  brief  sketch. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  by  hand  orig- 
inated in  India  at  a  time  too  remote  for 
record,  and  it  has  there  existed  down  to  tlie 
present  time  in  a  rude  state  aa  far  as  ma- 
chines are  concerned,  yet  of  an  unapproach- 
able and  almost  incredible  perfection  of 
hand  production.  Ancient  wntcrs  speak  of 
the  "faiiy-like"  texture,  Tavernier,  two 
hundred  years  since,  describes  a  calico  that 
you  "can  hardly  feel  in  your  hand,  and  the 
thread  is  scarcely  discernible."  Tlie  Itev. 
William  Ward  states  that  muslins  are  made 
so  fine  that  four  months  ai-e  required  to  make 
one  piece,  which  is  then  worth  500  rupees 
($250).  "When  this  is  laid  on  the  grass, 
and  the  dew  is  on  it,  it  cannot  be  seen." 
I'hese  are  niarvellous  productions,  doubtless, 
but  they  are  possible  only  as  a  result  of  the 
o^anization  of  the  people.  They  possess 
an  exquisite  sense  of  touch,  and  that  gentle- 
ness and  patience  which  characterize  only 
an  effeminate  race.  Even  with  them  a  long 
training  is  required  in  each  district  to  per- 
fect the  cloth  peculiar  to  it.  This  is  a  kind 
of  industry  that  does  not  minister  to  the 
wants  of  a  vigorous  people  in  other  climes. 
From  India  the  manufacture  spread  to  China, 
in  the  eleventh  centuir,  and  found  its  way 
to  Em'ope  with  the  Mahometan  conquests. 
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It  was  for  3  long  time  supposed  and  as- 
serted by  many  philosophers  that  the  Egyp- 
tians made  cloth  of  cotton,  and  the  mummy 
wrappers  were  asserted  to  be  of  cotton.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  of  late  years,  that 
the  error  was  proved.  The  microscope  re- 
veals the  feet  that  the  fibres  of  cotton  and 
flax  are  quite  different.  The  latter  is  round 
and  jointed,  lite  a  sugar  cane,  while  cotton 
is  flat  and  twisted.  The  mummy  cloths 
are  all  of  the  first  description,  and  there  are 
DO  signs  of  a  cotton  manufacture  in  Egypt. 

It  spread  through  southern  Europe  slug- 
^shly,  aud  is  first  mentioned  in  England  in 
1641 ;  but  it  made  little  progress  nntit  a  cen- 
tury later.  There  were  two  obstacles  to 
progress — want  of  the  material  and  want  of 
madiiiies  to  manufacture  efl'ectively.  The 
quantity  of  cotton  imported  into  Great 
Britain  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  was 
about  one  million  of  pounds. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  American  revolution- 
jiiy  war,  the  cotton  manufectnre  in  England  in 
all  its  branches  was  in  a  very  primitive  state. 
At  that  date  a  series  of  inventions  and  discov- 
eries took  place,  that  rapidly  carried  the 
cotton  manufacture  to  a  magnitude  second 
to  no  other  industry,  and  gave  it  the.  ' 
palse  which,  as  we  have  seen,  has  not  yet 
ceased  to  act  The  cleaning,  carding,  fpin- 
ning,  weaving,  dyeing,  and  printing  were  all 
conducted  in  alow  and  expensive  methods,  by 
which  a  great  number  of  people  were  required 
to  produce  small  results.  The  only  source 
for  the  raw  material  was  then  theWest  Indies. 
Thequantity  derived  thence  was  about  40,000 
bales,  or  4,000,000  ponnda,  and  this  was 
wronght  up  by  hand  processes. 

The  object  in  carding  and  spinning  is  to  draw 
ont  the  loose  fibres  of  the  cotton  into  a  regu- 
lar and  continuous  line,  and  after  reducing  it  to 
the  requisite  tenuity,  to  twist  it  into  a  thread. 
By  the  early  method,  after  the  cotton  was 
cleaned,  it  was  carded  between  two  flat  cards 
held  in  the  hand.  A  small  quantity  of  the 
cotton  placed  on  one  was,  with  the  other, 
combed  as  straight  as  possible.  The  fleecy 
roH  that  resulted  was  called  a  sliver.  Thb 
roll,  or  sliver,  was  then  applied  to  the  single 
spindle,  that  was  driven  by  a  wheel  set  in 
motion  by  the  other  hand  of  the  operator; 
as  it  received  a  twist,  it  was  drawn  out  into 
a  thick  thread  like  a  caudle-wick,  called  a  rov- 
ing, and  was  wound  on  a  cop.  Thb  roving  was 
again  drawn  out  andspunintoathread.  Thus, 
in  two  operations,  a  single  irregular  and  im- 
perfect thread  grew  slowly  in  two  hands.    In 
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al!  the  cotton  yam  used  was 
made,  in  cottages  and  private  houses,  mostly 
by  females.  The  weaving  was  also  done  by 
hand  looms;  but  such  was  the  slow  process 
of  spinning,  that  the  weaver's  time  was 
largely  employed  in  going  round  to  buy  up 
yam.  They  competed  with  each  other  in 
this,  and  the  yam  thus  cost  more  than  it 
should.  One  fine  morning  Mr.  James  Har- 
greaves  determined  to  emancipate  himself 
from  the  spinners,  by  putting  into  practice  an 
idea  that  had  occurred  to  him.  This  was, 
to  spin  in  his  own  house,  and  to  make  one 
wheel  drive  eight  spindles,  and  to  draw  the 
rovings  by  means  of  a  clasp  held  in  the  left 
hand  of  the  operator.  That  was  the  first 
spinning-jenny,  patented  in  1767.  In  l769, 
Arkwright  added  the  important  discovery 
of  rollers,  or  drawing  frames.  This  waa  one 
of  the  most  important  inventions.  It  con- 
sisted in  causing  the  roving,  on  its  way  to 
the  spindle,  to  pass  between  a  pair  of  rollers 
about  four  inches  long  and  one  in  diameter. 
These  held  the  roving  so  firmly  between 
them  that  it  could  pass  only  at  the  speed  of 
their  own  revolution.  Erom  these  uie  rov- 
ing passed  between  two  othgr  rollers,  which 
revolved  twice  as  fest  as  the  first  pair. 
The  efi'ect  was  tliat  between  the  two  sets, 
the  roving  was  drawn  out  to  double  its 
former  length,  and,  of  course,  half  its  tenuity. 
The  rollers  thus  supplanted  the  drawing  by 
hand.  By  this  mode  of  drawing  the  cotton, 
the  fibresare  straightened  and  made  parallel; 
and  the  improvements  that  have  since  been 
made  in  the  same  direction  are  to  increase  th© 
drawings  and  doublings,  or  the  placing  of  sev- 
eral slivera  together  to  be  di-awn  down  inti> 
one.  In  1784,  Crompton  combined  these 
two  inventions  into  a  ttiird,  called  the  mule- 
spinner.  The  machine  of  Arkwiighfc  wa* 
called  the  water-frame,  because  it  was  Srst 
driven  by  water  power.  The  defect  was, 
that  it  spun  thread  for  warps  only.  It  could 
not  spin  fine  threads,  because  these  could 
not  bear  the  strain  of  the  bobbins.  This  the 
mule  remedied.  Instead  of  the  spindles  be- 
ing stationary,  and  the  rovings  movable,  the 
former  were  placed  upon  a  movable  frame 
which  runs  out  fifty-sis  inches,  to  stretch 
and  twist  the  thread,  and  runs  in  again  for 
it  to  wind  upon  the  spinijles.  The  thread  is 
thus  treated  more  gently.  The  effect  of  this 
machine  is  best  understood  by  the  fact  that 
a  "hank"  of  thread  measures  840  yards,  and 
it  was  before  supposed  impossible  to  spin  80 
of  these  hanks  from  a  pound  of  cotton.    The 
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new  math  ne  ep  n  50  hanks  to  tie  ponnd, 
thu8  for  n  Hj,  a  tkrca  I  167  miles  in  length ! 
This  mule  as  imj.rovcd  to  cany  130  spin- 
dles ;  and  when  water  power  was  applied, 
in  1790  t  carreJ  400  spindles.  These 
mules,  at  the  p  esent  iay,  cany  3,000  spin- 
dles, and  are  no  v  self  acting. 

The  piocess  ot  carding  had  also  in  this 
period  undergone  great  improvements.  The 
first  improvement  made  in  the  old  hand 
cards  was  to  make  one  of  them  a  fixture, 
and  of  a  larger  size  than  tlie  other.  The 
workman  could  thus  work  more  cotton  in 
the  same  time.  He  then  proceeded  to 
suspend  tte  movable  card  by  a  pulley, 
with  a  weight  to  balance  it.  The  next 
advance  was  to  make  the  movable  card  a 
cylinder  covered  with  cards,  and  turned 
by  a  handle,  in  a  concave  frame,  lined  also 
with  cards,  which  was  simply  the  fixed  card 
curved  to  adtgit  it  to  the  cylindrical  form  of 
the  other.  The  lower  part  was  let  down  in 
order  to  remove  the  cotton,  by  meaBs  of  a 
Btick  with  needles  in  it  like  a  comb.  The 
next  improvement  was  in  1772,  to  attach  an 
endless  revolving  cloth,  called  a  feeder,  on 
which  thecotton  was  spread,  and  by  it  convey- 
ed to  the  cylinder.  The  next  step  was  to  tate 
the  carded  wool  off  the  cylinder  by  means 
of  another  cylinder  revolving  in  an  opposite 
direction,  and  called  the  doffcr.  This  being 
entirely  covered  with  cards,  gave  a  continu- 
ous fleece  of  cottooa,  which  'was  in  1773  re- 
moved from  it  by  means  of  a  steel  blade  lite 
a  saw,  wording  by  short  strokes.  This 
broad  fleece  then  passed  through  a  funnel,  by 
which  it  was  contracted  into  a  ribbon ;  it  then 
proceeded  through  two  rollers,  tliat  com- 
pressed it  and  let  it  fail  into  a  deep  can.  The 
carding  machine  by  these  means  approached 
perfection,  but  there  was  necessary  to  it 
the  raarvelloas  American  mvention  of  the 
card-making  machine,  which  made  the  cards 
so  perfectly  and  so  cheaply  as  to  make  the 
eyhiider  carding  possible.  The  concave 
frame  in  which  the  original  cylinder  re- 
yolved,  was  soon  replaced  by  smaller  cylin- 
ders covered  with  cards  and  revolving  iu  a 
direction  contrary  to  the  mmn  cylinder. 
Between  the  action  of  these,  the  cotton 
more  perfectly  combed  oat. 

The  cardingand  spinning  of  yam  thus 
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wishes  of  the  weavers,  but  now  genius  was 
directed  to  the  loom,  and  in  1785  the  power 
loom  was  invented  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Cart- 
wright.      ITiJs   was  improved    upon,   until 


in  1803  a  new  loom  was  patented  by  Mr, 
Horrocks.  TJiese  loons  but  slowly  sup- 
planted hand  looms,  notwithstanding  their 
great  superiority.  The  great  obstacle  to  the 
f  the  power  loom  was  that  it  was 
necessary  to  stop  it  frequently  to  dress  the 
warp  as  it  came  from  the  beam.  The  dress- 
ing is  a  size  of  flour  and  water,  now  used 
cold  ;  the  object  of  it  is  to  make  the  thread 
smooth,  like  cat-gut.  The  inconvenience  ot 
the  frequent  dressing  was  remedied  in  1802, 
by  the  invention  of  the  dressing  machine. 
By  this  machine  the  thread  is  wound  from 
the  bobbins  upon  the  weaving-beam,  and  in 
passage  it  passes  through  the  starch.  It- 
then  pressed  between  rollers,  and  pass- 
;  over  hot  cylinders  to  diy  it,  it  is  brushed 
its  progress.  "When  woimd  upon  the 
beam  it  is  ready  for  weaving.  The  power 
loom  thenceforth  grew  rapidly  in  favor. 
Before  the  invention  of  the  dressing  machine, 
was  required  t«  each  loom  ;  after- 
ward, a  girl  of  fourteen  tended  two,  and 
produced  with  them  three  and  one-half  times 
much  cloth  as  the  best  hand  weaver.  Im- 
provements were  made,  until,  in  1833,  a 
weaver  fifteen  years  old,  aided  by  a  girl 
of  twelve,  would  weave  eighteen  pieces  of 
nine-eighths  shirting  of  the  same  quality  of 
which,  in  1803,  it  required  a  grown  man  to 
make  two  in  a  week. 

"While  these  improvements  in  machines 
were  made,  there  were  discovered  processes 
of  bleaching  quite  as  important.  This  pro- 
cess previously  required  six  to  eight  months 
to  steep  in  lyes  and  bleach  upon  the  grass. 
By  chemical  discoveries,  a  bleaching  powder, 
composed  of  manganese,  salt,  sulphuric  acid, 
and  lime,  is  effective  in  bleaching  the  rough, 
gray,  and  dirty  fabric  that  comes  from  the 
weaver,  in  a  few  hours.  Every  thing  is  done 
by  machinery  and  chemical  ^ents. 

The  printing  of  calico  was  introduced  into 
England  in  the  seventeenth  century,  hut  made 
little  or  no  progress  until  its  introduction  into 
Lancashirem  1764,  when  it  was  taten  up  hy 
a  farmer,  Robert  Peel,  grandfather  of  the  late 
prime  minister  of  England,  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
When  he  began  to  print,  he  had  the  cloth 
ironed  out  by  one  of^  his  family,  and  used  a 
parsley  leaf  for  a  pattern.  The  method  was 
to  cut  the  pattern  upon  blocks  of  sycamore, 
like  an  ordinary  wood  engraving.  On  the 
back  of  the  block  was  a  hwidle.  The  color 
was  contained  in  a  vessel,  over  which  was 
stretched  a  woollen  cloth,  in  contact  with 
the  liquid.  To  this  the  surface  of  the  block  was 
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applied,  and  it  was  tlien  laid  upon  the  white 
cloth  ironed  out,  and  strucl!:  with  a  mallet ; 
the  figure  was  thus  impressed.  The  block 
waa  then  applied  in  a  fresh  place ;  so  that  a 
piece  of  calico  twenty-eight  yards,  requited 
448  applications  of  the  block.  To  make 
nkore  delicate  figures,  copper  plates  were 
employed,  with  the  press  used  for  copper- 
plate printing.  The  copper-plate  method 
was  quite  as  slow  as  the  block  method.  In 
1785,  cylinder  printing  was  invented,  A  pol- 
ished copper  cylinder,  three  feet  in  length 
and  four  inches  in  diameter,  is  engraved 
with  the  figure  on  its  whole  aui-face.  It  is 
then  placed  in  tha  press,  and  aa  it  revolves, 
the  lower  part  passes  through  the  coloring 
matter,  which  is  scraped  from  the  surface  as 
it  rises  by  a  steel  blade  nicely  adjusted 
lengthwise.  This  blade  is  called  the  "  doc- 
tor. The  cloth  passes  between  this  roller 
and  a  large  cylinder,  and  receives 
pression  by  a  continuous  motion.'  Thus, 
two  or  three  minutes  now  sufficed  to  do 
what  required  before  448  applications.  Al- 
most any  number  of  these  cylinders  may  be 
used  at  the  some  time  in  the  same  press, 
and  with  different  colors.  Thus  a  five  cyl- 
inder press  will  do  what  wonld  have  required 
2,240  applications  by  the  block ;  in  other 
words,  a  man  and  a  boy  could  now  do  what 
before  wouldhavo required  300  men  and  boys. 
An  American  invention  here  made  an 
important  change  in  the  printing,  Mr,  Jacob 
Perkins,  of  Massachusetts,  invented  the  proc- 
ess of  transferring  an  engraving  from  a  very 
small  stee!  cylinder  to  the  copper.  Before 
this,  the  whole  of  the  copper  cyhnder  required 
to  be  engraved,  at  gi'eat  expense,  and  when 
done  would  print  about  1,600  jaeces  of  cloth 
before  it  was  worn  out.  By  the  new 
mode,  a  steel  cylinder  three  inches  long 
and  one  in  diameter,  ia  prepared  by  being 
softened  that  it  may  be  easily  cut.  The 
pattern  to  be  engraved  is  so  arranged  and 
made  to  agree  with  the  circumference  of  the 
copper  cylinder,  as  to  join  and  appear  con- 
iiauous  when  repeated.  "When  this  is  cut 
upon  the  steel  it  is  hardened,  and  then,  by 
great  pressure  gainst  another  soft  cylinder, 
ike  figure  is  made  on  it  in  relief,  or  raised 
upon  its  Bvirface.  This  being  hardened, 
transfers  by  pressure  the  design  upon  the 
whole  of  the  copper  cylinder.  The  engrav- 
ing is  thus  multiplied  fifty-four  times,  and 
may  be  renewed  at  short  notice  when  the 
cylinder  ia  worn.  This  was  a  most  impi 
tant  step  in  advance.    When  many  colors  t 


iquired  in  the  same  pattern,  portions  of  it 
■e    engraved  upon   separate  dies,  and  the 
number  of  colors  may  be  multiplied  by  add- 
ing cylinders. 

We  have  thus  sketched  the  stat«  of  affairs 
down  to  about  the  period  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  manufacture  into  the  United 
States,  which  was  about  the  period  of  the 
formation  of  the  government.  The  imports 
of  the  raw  materia!  into  Great  Britain  at 
that  time,  will  show  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  trade  developed  itaelf. 

1116... 4,765,589  11)3.     1186..  .19,900,000  Iba. 
n81...5,198|7'n     »      1189,.  .32,576,023     " 

The  cotton  was  derived  as  follows  in 
1786;  British  West  Indiea,  5,800,000  lbs.; 
French  and  Spanish  do.,  6,500,000  lbs.; 
Dutch  do.,  1,600,000  lbs.;  Portuguese  do., 
3,000,000  lbs. ;  Turkey,  5,000,000  lbs.  The 
TTnited  States  contributed  nothing.  They 
did  not  then  grow  cotton. 

The  American  invention  of  the  cotton  gin 
was  more  important  than  all  the  inventions 
we  have  described,for  the  reason  that  without 
it,  and  the  American  supply  of  cotton  made 

Sjssible  by  it,  all  the  ingenuity  of  the 
nglish  would  have  failed  for  want  of  ma- 
terial to  work  on.  The  sources  of  supply 
above  mentioned  have  not  increased  in  ca- 
pacity. England  has  derived  some  cotton 
from  India,  but  not  so  much  in  the  raw 
state  as  she  sends  thither  in  goods,  and  the 
United  States  alone  keep  her  mills  in  mo- 
tion. While  they  have  done  this  they  have 
also  developed  the  manufacture  in  a  mar- 
vellous manner.  We  will  here  enumerate  the 
dates  of  the  above  described  inventions,  in 
order  to  show  that  it  was  in  the  midst  of 
excitement  they  produced,  that  the 
transported  to  America. 

Hai^reavea'  jenny 176'! 

Arkwright's  rollers 1769 

Orompcoa's  mule .1734 

Feeding  tor  oarder. . , 1772 

Doffer      "     :  "     m3 

Cartwrigbt's  loom  1785 

Water  power  usel 1790 

CyUiiiier  printing 1185 

DresBiag  machine 1802 

It  was  at  the  period  so  prolific  in  inven- 
tions, and  when  the  use  of  cotton  had  so  in- 
creased in  England,  that  the  manufacture 
was  commenced  in  the  United  States.  The 
first  mill  was  at  Beverly,  Mass.  It  had  a 
capital  of  £90,000,  and  was  organized  in 
1787,  for  the  manufacture  of  corduroys  and 
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bed  ticks.  The  capital  was  swallowed  up 
'ill  fifteen  years.  The  machines  were  very 
rude,  inasmuch  as  the  new  inventiona  in 
i  were  then  unknown  here. 


Sampel  Slater  was  an  apprentice  to 
Jedidiah  Strutt,  the  partner  of  Arkwright. 
He  served  his  time,  and  when  of  age  de- 
parted for  America,  where  he  arrived  in 

1789.  In  the  following  year,  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  Almej  and  Brown  to 
start  a  factory  at  Pawtueket  Here,  then, 
were  put  up,  an  the  beat  manner,  the  whole 
series  of  niaehinea  patented  and  used  hy 
Arkwright  for  spinning  cotton.  There  had 
been  previous  attempte  at  the  spinning  of 
cotton  by  water  power,  and  some  rude  ma- 
chines were  in  existence  for  spinning  the 
rolls  prepared  by  hand,  in  private  families ; 
but  the  machines  that  had  been  invented  in 
England  for  the  purpose  were  entirely  un- 
known here  until  put  up  by  Slater.  Those  ma- 
chines were  so  peiiect  that,  although  put  up  in 

1790,  they  continued  to  be  used  forty  years, 
up  to  1830,  when  they  formed  part  of  an 
establishment  of'  two  thousand  spindles, 
which  still  exists  in  Pawtueket  under  the 
name  of  the  "  old  mill,"  Slater's 
was  prosperons,  and  he  amassed  a  large  for- 
tune. He  died  in  1834.  His  sou  and  Iieirs 
stil!  carry  on  the  business.  It  is  t 
marked. that  his  business  was  confined  to 
the  spinning  of  cotton.  The  basi 
course,  spread  as  soon  as  it  was  found  to  be 
profitable  ;  but,  up  to  the  war  of  1812,  the 
New  England  interests  were  commercial,  and 
when  the  war  broke  out  there  was  an  im- 
mense rise  in  the  value  of  goods,  which 
gave  to  all  existing  spinning  interests  a  great 
advantage.  Cotton  cloth  sold  at  forty  cents 
per  yard;  and  Slater  held  almost  a  monop- 
oly of  the  supply  of  yam  to  make  it.  Mr. 
Slater  had,  in  1807,  in  connection  with  his 
brother  John,  who  brought  over  important 
knowledge  of  the  recent  improvements  in 
inachiiierv,  erected  a  mill  at  Slatersville,  near 
Smithfield,  E  L  Mr.  Slater  established  a 
Sunday ; school  for. his  operatives,  and  this  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  first  in  New  Eng- 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  J,  Slater  got  his 


mill  into  operation  at  the  same  period  that 
the  federal  government  was  organized  under 
the  new  constitution,  a  most  auspieiona  event. 
The  manufacture  did  not  fail  to. attract  the 
attention  of  the  new  government,  «nd  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
his  famous  report  of  1791,  remarks; — 
Trhe  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  not  long 
since  established  at  Beverly,  in   Massachu- 
s,  aud  at  Providence,  Ehoi^e  Island,  seems 
lave  overcome  the  first  obstacles  to  suc- 
;  producing  corduroys,  velverets,  fiistians, 
[S,  and  other -similar  articles,  of  a  qual- 
ity which  will  bear  a  comparison  with  the 
like  ai-ticles  brought  from  Wanchester.     The 
at  Providence  has  the  merit  of  being 
first  in   introducing  into   the   United 
3a  the  celebrated  cotton  milt,  which  not 
furnishes  material  for  tlie  factory  itself, 
but  for  the  supply  of  private  families  for 
lionsehold  manufacture. 

"  Other  manufactories  of  the  same  material, 
as  regular  businesses,  have  also  been  begun 
in  the  state  of  Connecticnt,  but  all  upon  a 
smaller  scale  than  those  mentioned.  Some 
essays  are  also  making  in  the  printing  and 
stoning  of  cotton  goods.  There  are  several 
small  establishments  of  this  kind  already  oa 
foot." 

The  same  report  proposes,  as  an  aid  to  the 
factories,  to  remove  tbe  duty  of  three  cents 
per  pound  on  the  import  of  raw  cotton,  and 
to  extend  the  duty  of  seven  and  a  half  per 
cent,  to  all  cotton  goods.  It  also  remarks 
that  cotton  has  not  the  same  pretension  as 
hemp  to  protection,  as  it  is  not  a  production 
of  the  country,  and  affords  less  assurance  of 
an  adequate  supply.  These  few  fects  affoi'd 
an  idea  of  the  notions  then  entertained  of 
that  cotton  which  has  since  ovei-shadowed 
all  other  interests. 

The  old  mill  of  Samuel  Slater,  Esq.,  the 
first  building  erected  in  America  for  the 
mannfacture  of  cotton  yarns,  is  a  venerable 
wood-built  structure,  two  stories  in  height, 
bearing  numerous  evidences  of  its  antiquity, 
having  been  erected  in  1793.  Two  spinning 
frames,  the  first  in  the  mill,  are  still  there, 
and  are  decided  curiosities  in  their  way.  It 
is  almost  incredible  to  believe  that  this  old 
building,  time-worn  and  weather-browned, 
waa  the  first  to  spread  its  sheltering  roof 
over  the  yonng  pupi!  of  Arkwright,  and  that 
those  dwarf  frames,  rusty  and  mildewed.with 
inactivity,. are  the  pioneer  machines  of  that 
immense  branch  of  our  national  industry — 
the  manuiacture  of  cotton  goods.    It  may  be 
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remarked  that  down  to  1828  the  exportation 
of  machines  of  all  kindSf  and  also  wool,  was 
fitrictly  proliibited  in  England,  for  fear  other 
nations  should  benefit  by  English  mechanic- 
al genius,  of  which  they  supposed  they  had" 
a  monopoly  ;  when,  however,  they  found  that 
the  balance  of  genius  was  on  this  side  of  the 
pond,  they  liberally  removed  the  prohibition. 
Mr.  Slater,  the  father  of  American  cotton 
manufactures,  was  so  closely  watched  at  the 
English  custom-house, ,  that  he  could  not 
smuggle  over  a  drawing  or  pattern.  He  had, 
however,  acquired  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
Arkwright  principle  of  spinning,  and  from 
recollection,  and  with  his  own  hands,  made 
three  cards  and  twenty-two  spindles,  and 
put  them  in  motion  in  the  building  of  a 
clothier,  by  the  water-wheel  of  an  old  mlling- 
milL  Seventy-seven  years  have  since  elapsed, 
and  the  business  has  in  that  period  increased 
beyond  all  precedent  in  the  history  of  manu- 
factures. Our  rivers  and  wild  waterfalls, 
that  then  flowed  and  murmured  in  solitude, 
arc  now  propelling  thousands  of  miil-whcels, 
aud  millions  of  shuttles  and  spindles.  In  the 
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isorld.  When  Gen.  Jaclaon  visited  the 
mil!,  and  complimented  Slater  on  his  having 
been  the  first :  "  Yea,"  he  replied,  "  here  I 
gave  out  the  psahn,  which  is  now  sung  by 
millions." 

The  macMnes  for  the  spinning  of  cotton 
thence  spread  into  several  states,  and 
tinued  to  attract   capital.       The   extent  to 
which  this  was    carried  became  evident 
1810,  from  the  facts  collected  by  the  sec 
taiy  of  the  treasury,  Albert  Gallatin,  E 
The  manufactures  of  cotton  and  wool  wi 

then  principally  confined  to  families;    a 

Mr.  Gallatin  thought  it  probable  that  about 
two-thirds  of  the  clothing  (including  hosiery), 
of  the  house  and  table  linen  worn  and  used 
by  the  inhatitants  of  the  United  States,  not 
fesiding  in  cities,  was  the  product  of  family 
manufactures.  The  number  of  cotton  mills 
returned  to  the  secretary,  which  were  erects 

ed  at  the  close  of  the  year  1809,     ^--_, 

seven,  sixty-two  of  which  (forty-eight  water 
and  fourteen  horse-mills)  were  in  operation, 
and  worked  at  that  time  31,000  spindles. 
The  other  twenty-five,  it  was  supposed,  would 
be  In  operation  in  the  course  of  the  year 


1830,  and,  with  the  former, 'Vould  probably 
work  eighty  tliouaand  spindles  at  the  com- 
mencenient  of  the  year  1811.  He  estimated 
the  amount  of  capital  that  would  be  em- 
ployed in  these  mills  at  $4,800,000,  the 
cotton  used  3,600,000  lbs.,  ihe  yam  spun  at 
2,880,000  lbs.,  valued  at  13,340,000,  the 
men  employed  500,  and  the  women  and  boys 
3,500. 

By  the  returns  of  the  marshals  of  the 
census  of  1810,  the  number  of  cotton  fac- 
tories was  168,  with  90,000  spindles;  but 
from  most  of  the  states  no  returns  were  made 
of  the  quantity  of  cotton  used  and  the  yam 
spun.  Massachusetts  had  54,  most  of  them, 
no  doubt,  small,  having  in  the  whole 
only  19,448  spindles,  consuming  but  838,- 
"'"  nds  of  cotton,  and  their  produce 
t  $631,9!e.  Rhode  Island  had  26 
factories,  with  21,030  spindles,  and  Connect- 
icut 14,  with  11,883  spindles.  These  were 
for  the  supply  gf  yam  to  he  used  in  hand 
looms  exclusively. 

'  's  position  of  aff^rs  the  war  took 
place ;  but  just  on  its  eve  Mr.  Francis  C. 
Lowell,  of  Boston,  returned  from  Europe, 
where  he  had  inspected  the  great  improv&- 
monfa  in  machines  for  cotton  manufacturing, 
and  had  formed  the  project  of  establishing 
the  manufacture'  in  this  country.  He  as- 
sociated with  himself  in  the  enterprise  his 
brother-in-law,  Patrick  8,  Jaoksou,  and  they 
set  about  it.  The  eountiy  was  then  at  war 
with  England,  and  there  was  no  possibility 
of  getting  either  models  or  machines  thence, 
nor  even  drawings.  The  memory  of  Mr. 
Lowell  was  all  that  was  to  be  depended  upon 
for  the  structure  of  the  machinery,  the 
materials  used  in  the  construction,  even  the 
tools  of  the  machine  shop.  The  first  object 
to  be  accomplished  was  to  procure  a  power 
loom.  To  obtain  one  from  England  was,  of 
course,  impracticable ;  and  although  there 
were  many  patents  for  such  machine  in  our 
Patent  Office,  not  one  had  yet  exhibited  suf- 
ficient merit  to  be  adopted  into  use.  Under 
these  circumstances  but  one  resource  re- 
maned— to  invent  one  themselves — and  this 
these  earnest  men  at  once  set  about. 

Unacqu^ted  as  they  were  with  machinery 
in  practice,  they  dared,  nevertheless,  to  at- 
tempt the  solution  of  a  problem  that  had 
haflied  the  most  ingenious  mechanicians.  In 
England,  the  power  loom  had  been  invented 
by  a  clergyman,  and  wh.y  not  here  by  a  mer- 
chant? After  numerous  experiments  and 
failures,  they    at    last    succeeded,  in  the 
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autumn  of  1812,  iti  producing  a  model  which, 
they  thought  ao  well  of  as  to  be  willing  to 
mate  preparations  for  putting  up  a  mi!!  for 
the  weaving  of  cotton  cloth.  It  was  now 
necessary  to  procure  the  assistance  of  a 
practical  mechanic,  to  lud  in  the  construction 
of  the  machinery,  and  the  friends  had  the 
good  fortune  to  aeeare  the  services  of  Mr. 
I'aul  Moody,  afterward  ao  well  knowu  as 
the  head  of  the  machine  shop  at  Lowell. 
They  found,  as  toight  naturally  be  expected, 
many  defects  in  their  model  loom;  but  these 
were  gradually  remedied.  The  project 
hitherto  had  been  eicluaively  for  a  weaving 
mill,  to  do  by  power  what  had  before  been 
done  by  hand  looms.  But  it  was  ascert^n- 
ed  on  inquiry  that  it  would  be  more  eco- 
nomical to  spin  the  twist  than  to  buy 
it^  and  they  put  up  a  mill  for  aboat  1,700 
spindles,  which  was  completed  late  in  1813, 
It  will  probably  atrilte  the  reader  with  some 
astonishment  to  be  told  that  this  mill,  still 
in  operation  at  Waltham,  was  probably  the 
first  one  in  the  world  thiA  combined  all  the 
operations  ncce^ary  for  converting  the 
cotton  into  finished  cloth.  Sucli,  however, 
is  the  fact,  as  far  as  we  are  informed  on  the 
subject.  The  mills  in  this  country — Slater's, 
for  example,  in  Ehode  IsJand^-were  spin- 
ning mills  only ;  and  in  England,  though  the 
power  loom  had  been  introduced,  it  was  used 
in  separate  establishments,  by  persons  who 
bought,  as  the  hand  weavers  had  dways 
done,  their  twist  of  the  spinners.  Great  dif- 
ficulty was  at  first  expeneiiced  at  Waltham, 
for  the  want  of  a  proper  preparation  (sizing) 
of  the  warps.  They  procured  from  England 
a  drawing  of  Horrocks'  dressing  machine, 
which,  with  some  essential  improvements, 
they  adopted,  producing  the  dresser  now  in 
use  at  Lowell  and  elsewhere.  No  method 
was,  however,  indicated  in  this  drawing  of 
winding  the  threads  from  the  bobbins  on  to 
the  beam;  to  supply  this  deficiency,  the 
macnine  called  tie  warper  was  invented, 
and  there  was  now  no  fuither  difficulty  in 
weaving  by  power  looms.  The  "double 
speeder,"  answering  to  the  fly  frame  for  spin- 
ning roving,  was  then  added.  Mr.  Moody 
then  invented  the  machine  called  the  filling 
throstle,  for  winding  the  thread  for  weft  from 
the  bobbin  on  to  the  quills  for  the  shuttle. 
The  manufacture,  as  far  as  machinery  went, 
was  now  on  a  permanent  basis.  The  dif- 
ficulty that  presented  itself  was  in  opera- 
tives. There  was  here  no  such  pauper  class  as 
that  from  which  the  English  mills  were  sup- 


plied, and  the  factories  were  to  be  recruited 
from  respectable  femiiles.     By  the  erection 
of  boai-ding-houses,  at  the  expense  and  under 
the  control  of  the  factory;  putting  at  the 
head  of  them  matrons  of  tried  character,  and 
allowing  no  boarders  to  be  received  except 
the  female  operatives  of  the  mill ;  by  strin- 
gent regulations  for  the  government  of  these 
houses — by  all  these  precautions,  they  gained 
the  confidence  of  the  rural  population,  who 
no  longer  afraid  to  trust  their  daughters 
manuaeturing  town,     A  supply  was 
thus  obtained,  of  respectable  ^rls;  and  these, 
from  pride  of  character,  as  well  as  from  prin- 
ciple, took  great  care  to  exclude  all  others. 
It  was  soon  found  that  apprenticeship  in  a 
fectory  entailed  no  degradation  of  character, 
and  was  no  impediment  to  a  respectable  con- 
nection iji  marriage.     A  factory  girl  was  no 
longer  condemned  to  pursue  that  vocation  for 
life ;  she  would  retire,  in  hertum,  to  assume  the 
higher  and  more  appropriate  responsibilities 
of  her  sex ;  and  it  soon  came  to  be  consid- 
ered that  a  few  years  in  a  mill  were  an  honor- 
able mode  of  securing  a  dower.     The  busi- 
ness could  thus  be  conducted  without  any  pei'- 
manent  manufacturing  population.    The  oper- 
.  no  longer  form  a  separate  caate,  pursu- 
aedentary  employment,  from  parent  to 
child,  in  the  heated  rooms  of  a  factory,  but 
recruited  in  a  circulating  current  from 
the  healthy  and  virtuous  population  of  the 
country.     The  success  which  these  mills  met 
with  of  coarse  prompted  their  extension.   In 
1831,  Mr,  Ezra  Worther,  who  had  formerly 
)artner  with  Mr.  Moody,  and  who 
had  applied  to  Mr,  Jackson  for  employment, 
su^ested   that    the    Pawtucket  canai,    at 
Chelmsford,  would  aft'ord  a  fine  location  for 
large  manufacturing  establishments,  and  that 
probably  a  privilege  might  be  purchased  of 
its  proprietors.     To  Mr.  Jackson's  mind  the 
hint  suggested  a  much  more  stupendous  pro- 
ject— nothing  less  than  to  possess  himself  of 
the  whole  power  of  the  Merrimac  I'iver  at 
that  place.     Aware  of  the  necessity  of  se- 
crecy of  action,  to  secure  this  property  at 
any  reasonable  price,  he  undertook  it  single- 
handed.     It  was  necessary  to  purchase  not 
only  the  stock  in  the  canal,  but  all  the  farms 
on -both  sides  of  the  river,  which  controlled 
the  water-power,  or  which  might  be  neces- 
sary for  the  future  extension  of  the  business. 
Such  was  the  beginning  of  Lowell,  since  so 
world-renowned.     Anew  company, the  Mer- 
rimac, was  immediately  established   under 
the  direction  of  Sirk  Boott,  Esq. 
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The  establiatment  of  the  Lowell  mills  took 
place  at  a  time  when  the  occurrence  of  war 
had  diverted  the  capital  of  New  England 
from  commerce,  and  it  eagerly  aonght  new 
modes  of  investment.    These  were  presented 
in  the  promising  prospects  of  the  newly  in- 
vented machine  manufectures.     The  cotton 
OTOwth  of  the  south  had  become  large  before 
me  war,  and  that  event  caused  an  immense 
aocumnlation  of  stock  that  sank  the  price  to 
the  lowest  point,  and  by  so  doing,  offered 
an  abundance  of  raw  material  at  rates  merely 
nominal  compared  with  what  the  English 
manufacturers  had  been  paying.     This  gave 
a  great  advantage  to  the  new  enteiprise,  and 
Congress  Mded  it  by  the  establishment  of 
protective   duljes.      The  minimum    cotton 
duty  was  invented  for  the  purpose.      The 
rate  was  nominally  od  valorem,  but  the  price 
was  fixed  at  a  minimum,  on  which  the  duty 
was  cast — hence  the  duty  was  in  effect  spe- 
eifie.     Thus,  the  abundant  raw  materia,  the 
low  price  of  cotton,  and  the  protection  of 
the  government,  all  combined  to  give  breadtli 
to  the  newly   awakened  manufacturing  fe- 
ver.   The  capital  that  crowded  into  it,  soon, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  overdid  the  business, 
and    distress  followed,   which  was   sought 
to  be  relieved  by  a  still  higher  tariff  in  1 824. 
That  seemed,  however,  to  add  but  fuel  to  the 
flame  ;  .and  in  1828,  still  higher  rates  wer< 
demanded.     We  may  compare  these  tariffs 
cotton  'goods  not  dyed  wore  to  be  valued  at 
twenty-five  cents  per   square  yard,  and  pay 
twenty-five  per  cent,  duty,  or  sb:  and  a  quar- 
ter cents  per  yard;  goods  printed  or  dyed 
were  to  pay  nine  cents  per  square  yard;  fus- 
tians, moleskins,  etc.,  were  to  pay  twenty -five 
cents  per  square  yard ;  woollens  were  chained 
twenty-five  per  cent,  in  1816,  thirty-three 
and  a  half  per  cent  in  1834,  and  forty-five 
per  cent,  in  1828.     Under  alt  these  circum- 
stances, the  manufacture  could  not  fml  to 
grow  rapidly,  and  of  course  to  bring  on  dis- 
tress as  the  result  Ial831,  the  tariff  excite- 
ment had  reached  such  a  pitch  that  the  most 
disastrous  political  results  were  anticipated. 
It  was  then  that  the  committee  of  the  con- 
vention collected  information  of  the  existing 
manufactures.  They  reported  the  table  which 
we  annex.     The  retnnis  are  fop  the  eleven 
ttates  where  manufactures  were  wefi  devel- 
oped ;    some  twenty   to  thirty  other   mills 
were  also  reported,  but  so  imperfectly  that 
the  returns  were  rejected.     The  table  is  very 
valuable — as  follows : — 
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Such  had  Leen  the  iinujcnsc  growth  of  the 
manufacture  in  ten  yeats  from  the  time  the 
Lowell  mills  were  sturted,  when  but  little  ma- 
chine cloth  was  made;  bnt  in  1831,  there  waa 
made,  it  appears,  330,461, 990  yards,  or  nearly 
twenty  yards  per  head  for  all  the  people.    It 
is  obvious  that  this  large  and  sudden  pro- 
duction of  cloth  could  have  found  vent  only 
by  supplanting  the  work  of  families  and 
hand  looms,  and  of  course  by  pressing  hard 
upon  the  spinners  of  yarn,     Tiie  New  Eng- 
land  mills  were  mostly  carried  on  as  one 
concern,  ginning  and    manufacturing    to- 
gether.    This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with 
the  mills  in  the  middle  or  the  new  states. 
The  mills  there  are  mostly  employed  in  spin- 
ning only,  as  were  the  first  New  England 
mills.     The  yai'na  are  produced  for  sale  to 
hand  looms.     The  census  of  1840  gave  the 
number  of  mills  ia  the  whole  country  at 
1,240,  and  the  number  of  spindles  at  2,384,- 
631,  consuming  132,835,856  lbs.  of  cotton  ; 
and  the  manu&ture  had  continued  to  spread 
into  the  southern  and  western  states.     That 
was  still  hand  weaving,  which  yet  obtains 
in  many  parts  of  the  older  states  of  the 
Union.     ITaus,  while  in  Pennsylvania  the 
capital  invested  amounts  to  about  one-seventh 
of  that  of  Massachusetts,  the  quantity  of  cot- 
ton consumed  is  one-fifth ;  the  value  of  the 
•raw  material,  not  quite  one-fourth;  number 
of  operatives  {male  and  female),  one-fourth; 
value  of  products,  rather  more  than 
fourth;  the -number  of  pounds  of  yarn  spun 
and  sold  aa  yarn  is  above  thirty  times  greater 
in  Pennsylvania  than  in  Massachusetts.   This, 
to  a  certain  extent,  gives  a  key  to  the  differ- 
ences in  the  modes  of  manufacture  in  the 
two  states.     There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  domestic  weaving  is  gradually  giving 
way,  and  those  manufacturers,  especi^ly  in 
Pennsylvania,  who  formerly  did  a  prosperous 
ha     e     as  spinners  only,  now  find  that  the 
ea  t    n    tates  supply  the  piece  goods  at 
rate  s    1  ttle  above  the  cost  of  the  yarn,  that 
t    s  n  t  worth  the  while  of  the  farmer  to 
cont  nue  this  primitive  custom  of  weaving 
hi      wn    loth.     Thus  the  domestic  loom  is 
feat  following  the  spinning  wheel  of  the  early 
settlers,  and  those  manufacturers  who  until 
recently  have  spun  yarn  only,  are  gradually 
introducing  the  power  loom  as   the    only 
means  of  sust^ing  their  position  in  the 
market.    This  waa  illustrated  by  the  Eagle 
Cotton  Mill,  Pittsbui^,  Pennsylvania,     For- 
merly, the  proprietors  spun  yam  only,  and 
did  a  BUCoessM  trade;   but,  by  a  return 


which    they  made,   it    appears    th<it    m    aii. 
establishments  under  their   direction  they 
had  introduced  already  540  looms  to  the 
26,U00   spindles,   and   were    m'muiii  tunng 
sheeting  at  the  rate  of  6,000,000  yaids  per 
annum,  together  with  twilled  cotton  bags, 
batting,  and  yams,  and  this  in  order  to  mahe 
the   latter  pay,  by  consuming  the  surplus 
yams  themselves.     In  the  Penn  Cotton  Mill, 
Pittsburg,  the  more  modem  system  had  be- 
come the  rule  of  the  establishment,  and  with 
T.OOO    spiodles   and   207    looms,  2,730,000 
yards  of  shirtings  were  produced  annually, 
besides  240,000  lbs,  weight  of  colored  yams 
for  cotton  warps  and  cotton  rope.     At  two 
establishments  in  Ridimond,    Virgiiiia,  the 
consumption  of  the  yam  in  the  manufacture 
of  piece  goods  was  the  rule,     Gicorgia,  Ten* 
and   North  Cai'olina  are  quoted  aa 
those  in  which  the  greater  progress  had  been 
made,  while  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and 
Alabama  were  the  nest.     In  Tennessee,  spin- 
ning would  appear  to  be  the  rule  and  manu- 
facturing the   exception ;    in   Georgia  and 
North  Carolina,  equal  attention  is  p^d  to 
both ;  while  in  Virginia,  South  Cai-ohna,  and 
Alabama  the  manufacture  of  the  piece  goods 
ia   decidedly  more   extensively  carried  on 
than  spinning;  only  slave  labor  is  Ial^geIy  used, 
with  free  whites  as  overseers  and  instructors. 
The  males  are  heads  of  departments,  ma- 
chinists, dressers,  etc,,  and  the  females  are 
spinners  and  weavers.     The  latter  are  chiefly 
adults,  though  children  from  twelve  to  fif- 
teen are  employed.      The  average  hours  of 
work  here  are  twelve,  but  vary  a  little  with 
the  season,  very  full  time  being  the  rule. 
The  James   Elver    Mill  m-oducos   a  large 
weight  of  work  for  the  extent  of  its  machin- 
ery.     The  goods  manufactured  are  coarse 
cottons,  and  average  about  two  and  one-half 
yards  to  the  pound,  shirtings  twenty-eight 
mehes   wide    (osnabui^),   summer    panta- 
loons for  slaves,  and  ba^^ng  for  export  to 
the  Brazils  for  sugar  bags,  running  about 
three  yards  to  the  pound.     Bagging  of  a 
lighter  character  for  grain,  and  thirty-six  inch 
osaahurgs,  two  yards  to  the  pound,  are  also 
produced.    The  Manchester  Company  manu- 
facture sheetings,  shirtings,  and  yarns,  and 
employ  about  325  operatives  ;  the  children 
being  of  the  same  average  &ge  as  at  the  James 
River  Mill,     Mr.  Whitehead,  of  Virginia,  in 
1853,  perfected  a  patent  speeder.     Its  ad- 
vantages are  a  greater  speed,  a  more  even 
roving,  and  a  bobbin  of  auy  desirable  size, 
which  never  becomes  spongy  in  the  wind- 
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ing.  Ill  Maryland,  however,  there  were 
twenty-four  estabhshments  in  1850,  chiefly 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  piece  goods, 
BDch  aa  drillings,  sheetings,  ducks,  osna- 
burgs,  and  ba^ng.  The  yarns  produced 
for  domestic  purposes  benr  but  a  small  pro- 
portion to  those  manufactured  into  cloth, 
and  these  are  chiefly  sold  within  the  state 
for  the  home  weaving  of  mixed  fabrics  of 
wool  and  cotton,  forming  coarse  linseys. 
If  the  illustrations  given  show  the  early  pro- 
gress and  position  of  this  manufacture  in  the 
United  States,  so  far  as  d^ly-rccurring  im- 
provements and  ever-increasing  wants  have 
permitted  it  to  remain  in  its  ori^nal  form, 
the  manufacturing  towns  of  Lowell,  Man- 
chester,and Lawrence, striMnglj  demonstrate 
the  results  of  the  energy  and  enterprise  of 
the.  manufactnrers  of  New  England,  At 
Lowell,  Mass.,  the  cotton  manuwcturc  has 
been  developed  in  a  form  which  has  been 
theme  for  many  writers  on  the  economy  an 
social  bearing  of  the  factory  systeja ;  an 
the  plans  so  auccessfnlly  put  into  operatic 
here  and  carried  on  since  1823  have  Jed  to 


the  erection  of  large  establishments,  with 
tbeir  attendant  boarding-houses,  at  Man- 
ter,  N,  H.,  and  more  recently  at  Law- 
rence, Mass.  The  falls  of  the  Pawtucket  on 
the  Merrimac  river  and  the  Pawtucket  canal, 
which  had  previously  been  used  only  for 
the  puiposo  of  navigation  and  connecting 
the  rivcy-  above  and  below  the  falls  by  means 
of  locks,  presented  to  the  original  projectors 
of  Ix>wel]  a  site  for  the  solution  of  an 
important  problem,  not  only  in  Ameri- 
can industry,  but  to  a  great  extent  in  that 
of  Europe  itself.  This  was  the  combina- 
tion of  great  natural  advantages  with  a 
large  and  well-directed  capital,  resulting 
in  extensive  and  systematic  operations  for 
the  realization  of  a  legitimate  profit^  while 
the  social  position  of  tjie  operative  classes 
was  sedulously  cared  for,  and  their  moral 
and  intellectnal  elevation  promoted  and 
secured. 

The  census  of  1860  gave  fignrosthat  show 
the  extent  of  the  manufacture  as  it  existed 
at  that  date,  in  all  the  states.     Those  figures 
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While  the  manufacture  has  ttiis  spread 
over  the  fece  of  the  Union,. the  pioneer  mills, 
or  those  whieh  are  erected  in  new  locali- 
ties, are  generally  employed  in  the  spinning 
of  yam  of  coarse  sorts ;  the  old  mills 
gradually  spinning  -finer  yam,  and  attaching 
weaving  and  printing  to  their  operations. 
In  the  whole  period,  however,  of  the  past 
fifty  years,  continued  improvements  have 
been  made  in  machines  and  in  power.  Those 
mills  that  came  into  operation  with  fresh 
capital  and  tho  newest  machines,  had  always 
advantages  over  those  which  still  worked  tie 
old  machines.  The  intTOduction  of  steam 
as  a  motor  also  favored  the  introduction  of 
mills  into  localities  that  were  not  provided 
with  wat«r,  and  many  persons  contended 
that  steam  was  cheaper  and  better  even 
where  water  power  existed.  The  latter  was 
improved  in  its  turn  by  the  introduction  of 
tnrbme  wheels,  which  are  a  steady  and  suf- 
ficient power.  The  streams  of  New  England 
were  by  art  made  to  contribute  in  a  wonder- 
ftil  manner  to  the  wort  of  factories.  The 
worlts  at  Holyoke,  Mass.,  are  a  singular 
rStance  of  genius  and  enterprise.  In  the 
machines  tliemselves,  the  greatest  improve- 
ments have  been  continually  made,  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  abroad.  "We  have  men- 
tioned the  American  gin  of  Whitney, 
which,  by  enabling  cotton  to  be  cleaned, 
hud  the  foundation  of  the  whole  trade.  The 
card-sticking  machine,  the  steel  die  of  Per- 
kins, ring  spindle  of  Jenks,  the  improved 
throstle  of  M'Cully,  the  tnbe-frame,  the 
patent  size  of  Mallerd,  of  Lowell,  are  amotag 
the  most  important  of  a  crowd  of  inventions 
that  have  been  made  by  American  mechanics, 
and  every  few  years  a  hew  mill  starts  in  some 
quarter,  with  all  these  combined.  The  ring 
spindle  of  Mr.  Jenks  is  very  curious,  and  is 
producing  important  results.  That  gentle- 
man was  a  pupil  of  Slater,  and  had  an 
establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
.machinery  near  Philadelphia,  since  1810. 
On  the  starting  of  the  Lowell  mills,  Mr, 
Moody  invented  a  number  of  machines,  viz :  a  ■ 
loom,  a  filling  frame,  a  doable  speeder,  a 
governor,  and  also  what  is  called  the  "dead 
spindle,"  in  distinction  to  the  '^  live  spindle," 
which  was  the  English  invention.  The 
dead  spindle  is  mostly  used  in  Lowell.  Mr. 
Jenks'  ring  spindle  is,  however,  superseding 


both,  inasmuch  as  that  it  produces  more  and 
better  yam.  The  spindle  of  this  improved 
frame  has  no  fly,  but  has  a  small  steel  ring, 
called  a  traveller,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
diameter,  with  a  slit  for  the  insertion  of 
the  thread,  which  is  wound  by  the  ring 
travelling  around  the  bobbin,  being  held  in 
its  horizontal  plane,  during  its  circuit,  by  an 
iron  ring  loosely  embraced  by  its  lower  end 
and  fastened  upon  the  traversing  rail,  being 
sufficiently  large  to  allow  the  head  of  the 
bobbin,  as  well  as  the  traveller,  to  pass 
through  without  touching.  This  plan  of 
spindle  may  be  driven  8,000  revolutions  per 
minute  with  perfect  security  when  spinning 
[irn,  and  when  producing  the  finer 
10,000  revolutions  per  miiinte  is 
[traordinary  speed  for  it  to  attain ; 
produced  in  either  case  being  su- 
perior in  strength  and  character  to  the  yarn 
produced  by  the  other  throstles  at  a  gi'eatly 
reduced  speed. 

The  manufacture,  as  at  present  conducted, 
is  a  most  beautiful  and  complicated  ait. 
The  raw  material  is  divided  into  long 
staple,  medium  staple,  and  short  staple. 
The  staple  means  simply  the  length  of  the 
fibre,  and  it  is  characteristic  of  the  origin  of 
the  article.  The  first  or  long  staple  is  used 
for  the  warps,  or  the  longitudinal  threads  of 
a  cloth.  These  threads  must  be  made  of 
staple ;  no  other  kind  of  cotton  will 
spin  into  the  fine  numbers.  The  medium 
itaple  is  used  for  the  "  weft,"  or  cross  threads 
)f  tissues.  It  is  softer  and  silkier  than  the 
long  staple,  and  fills  up  the  fabric  better. 
The  long  staple  will  not  answer  for  this 
purpose.  The  quantity  of  cotton  in  the 
weft  of  cloth  is  from  two  to  five  times  as 
much  as  that  in  the  warp.  The^hort  staple 
reft,  but  it  is  harsher  and  more 
like  wool,  and  after  washing  or  bleaching  it 
makes  the  cloth  meagre  and  tliin.  It  is 
mixed  with  the  medium  staple  in  small 
proportions. 

This  last  and  almost,  when  alone,  useless 
sort  is  that  which  comes  from  India,  and 
the  first  or  long  staple ia  "sea  island," raised 
on  our  southern  coast.  The  medium  staple, 
or  that  which  is  required  for  the  great 
bulk  of  the  manufactures,  is  alone  found  m 
the  United  States.  It  is  that  kind  called 
"  uplands,"  bowed  Geoi^a,  or  New  Orleans. 
The  quality  is  a  result  of  climate  and  soil. 

The  cotton  having  reached  the  mill,  it  is 
requisite  that  all  of  the  same  staple,  but  of 
different  qualities,  should  be  well  mixed,  to 
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give  as  nnifonn  a  character  as  possible  to 
■tKo  cloth.  To  attain  this,  the  contente  of  a 
bale  are  spread  out  upon  the  floor,  and  upon 
il  another  is  scattered,  and  so  on  until  a 
Tinge  pile,  called  a  "  bing,"  has  been  raised ; 
a  rake  is  then  used  to  scrape  down  from  the 
Bides,  thus  mixing  the  whole  as  the  cotton  is 
Toqnired  for  the  mill.  This  cotton  is  matted 
together  and  filled  with  dirt,  sometimes  by 
design  to  increase  the  weight  fraudulently. 
It  must,  therefore,  first  of  all  be  cleaned  and 
the  fibres  loosened.  For  this  pm-poae  several 
machines  are  used.  The  favorite  is  a  patent 
"Willey,  which  is  composed  of  two  iron  axles 
on  a  level  with  each  other,  each  having  four 
Btout  steel  teeth.  The  teeth  of  both  axles 
mesli  together  as  they  revolve,  and  also  the 
fixed  teeth  attached  to  the  inner  casing  of 
the  box  which  contains  them.  These  axles 
revolve  1,600  times  in  a  minute,  opening  out 
the  fibres  and  heating  out  the  dirt  from  the 
cotton,  which  is  blown  through  a  tube  by  a 
revolving  fen. 

The  second  machine  through  which  the 
cotton  passes  is  the  spreading  machine, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  perfect. the  clean- 
ing and  loosening  of  the  fibres.  The  cot^ 
ton  being  carefully  weighed  and  spread 
upon  the  feeding  apron,  passes  in  between  a 
pair  of  rollers,  where  it  meets  the  action  of 
blunt  knives  revolving  1,700  times  in  a 
minute.  The  cotton  coming  from  this  ma- 
chine is  flattened  into  a  filmy  sheet  of  uni- 
form thickness,  and  wonnd  upon  a  roller.  It 
ia  of  the  greatest  iroportance  that  this  feed- 
ing should  be  done  evenly,  as  otherwise 
the  "  lap,"  as  it  winds  upon  the  roller,  will 
have  thin  and  thick  places,  which  will  run 
through  the  subsequent  manufacture. 

The  laps  that  come  from  the  spreader 
wound  on  rollers,  are  now  to  go  ihroogh  the 
third  process,  that  of  carding.  The  machine 
for  this  purpose  we  have  described.  It  re- 
ceives the  end  of  the  lap  from  the  roller 
of  the  spreader,  and  by  its  operation 
combs  out  and  straightens  the  cotton  into  a 
delicate  fieece,  which  the  "  dofibr"  delivers 
through  a  funnel,  whence  it  is  drawn  com- 
pressed, elongated,  and  consolidated  by  a 
p^r  of  rollers,  that  drop  it  into  a  tin  can. 
To  the  observer  it  appears  like  a  stream  of 
cream  running  into  the  tin  can.  For  very 
fine  yarns,  this  process  is  repeated  with  finer 
cards.     The  first    carding    is    then  called 


The  fourth  process  for  the  cotton  is  the 
drawing.  Hitherto  the  cotton  has  passed  only 


through  male  hands ;  with  the  drawing  it 
passes  into  those  of  females.  The  slivers,  as 
they  are  dropped  into  the  tin  can  from  the 
carding  machine,  are  exceedingly  tender  and 
loose,  and  the  fibres  are  not  yet  arranged  in 
the  position  proper  for  the  manufacture  of 
smooth  yarn.  This  ia  to  be  perfected  by  the 
rollers  of  the  drawing  frame ;  some  frames 
three  pairs  of  rollers  and  others  four. 
The  distance  between  the  pairs  of  rollers  is 
such  that  the  longest  fibre  of  cotton  .will  not 
teach  from  the  centre  of  one  roller  to  that 
of  another  pair.  This  prevents  breaking  the 
fibres,  but  the  rollers  must  not  be  too  fer 
apart,  lest  the  cotton  separate  in  unequal 
thickne^es.  The  "  doubling,"  by  which  the 
end  of  a  new  sliver  is  Said  on  the  middle  of 
one  running  in,  equalizes  the  sliver.  The 
more  it  is  doubled  and  drawn,  the  more  per- 
fect is  the  yarn,  and  this  doubling  is  done 
some  times  S2,000  times. 

The  fifth  operation  ia  the  roving,  or 
first  spinning  process.  The  slivers  un- 
der the  action  of  the  drawing  frame  be- 
come so  thin  and  tender  they  will  no 
longer  hold  together  without  a  twist,  and 
many  machines  are  used  for  the  purpose  of 
imparting  it,  under  the  names  of  slubbin, 
fiy  frame,  belt  speeder,  tube  frame,  and 
others.  The  operation  ia  performed  one  or 
more  timea,  according  to  the  fineness  of  the 
yarn  desired.  The  cans  which  receive  the 
slivers  from  the  drawing  frames  are  placed 
upon  revolving  wheels,  and  the  sliver  paaaes 
from  these  to  the  fly  frame.  This  came  into 
use  ill  1817.  In  this  frame  the  spindles  are 
set  vertically  in  one  or  two  rows  at  equal 
distances  apart,  each  passing  through  a 
bobbin,  which  is  loosely  attached  to  it,  and 
which  has  a  play  equal  to  its  length  up  and 
down  on  the  spindle  ;  at  the  top  of  the  spin- 
dle ia  suspended  a  fly  with  two  dependent 
legs,  one  solid,  and  the  other  hollow.  The 
roving  enters  this  by  an  eye  immediately 
above  the  top  of  the  spindle,  and  passing 
down  the  hoUow  leg  attaches  to  the  bobbin. 
The  revolving  spindle  carries  the  fiy  with 
it,  spinning  and  winding  the  roving  at  the 
same  time.  At  this  point  enters  a  very  nice 
calculation.  The  roller  on  wliich  the  rovin" 
is  wound  delivers  it  with  the  exact  speed  of 
the  spindle,  but  as  the  size  of  the  bobbin  on 
the  latter  increases,  it  going  at  the  same  speed 
would  take  up  the  yam  faster  than  the 
roller  would  deliver  it,  and  would  strain  it 
too  much.  This  is  avoided  by  a  contrivance 
which  varies  the  speed  of  the  bobbin  to  meet 
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the  circumataaces.  The  rovings  having  re- 1  quires  unremitting  attention  to  reconnect 
ceived  this  twist,  are  now  to  ha  spun  into  tho  threads  that  are  constantly  hreaking. 
yam,  and  this  is  done  either  by  the  throstle  The  yam  now  upun  the  beams  undei'goes 
or  the  mule  spinner.     The  difference  in  the   "  dressing,"  or  the  application  of  the  s' 


motion  and  stractnre  of  these  machines  is  not 
great.  The  former  is  similar  to  the  bobbin 
and  fly  frame.  The  roving  being  unwound 
from  the  bobbin  is  elongated  between  throe 
pairs  of  rollers,  and  is  then  spun  and  wound 
upon  a,  bobbin  aa  before.  The  greatest  differ- 
ence in  these  machines  is  in  the  spindles. 
The  oldest  is  the  live  spindle,  and  the  dead 
spindle  is  that  invented  at  Lowell,  and  that 
■which  has  been  most  used  here.  The  ring 
spindle  of  JenliS  is  fast  superseding  both. 
The  thread  being  spun  by  any  of  these 
means  is  wound  upon  bobbins,  and  these  are 
then  set  in  a  frame  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  threads  can  be  wound  off  from  them  on 
to  a  large  six-«ided  reel.  This,  one  and  a 
half  yards  in  circumference,  makes  560 
revolutions,  giving  tho  length  of  a  "  hank ;'" 
many  hanks  are  wound  on  the  reel  at  the 
same  time,  and  when  these  are  removed  and 
■weighed  they  give  the  number  of  the  yarn. 
The  coarsest  yam  weighs  half  a  pound  to  the 
hank,  or  840  yards ;  common  quality  gives 
ten  to  forty  hMiks  to  the  pound.  The  finest 
seldom  exceeds  300  hanks  to  the  pound, 
Previous  to  1840  no  yarn  finer  than  360  was 
made  in  England ;  at  the  World's  Fair  there 
was  some  exhibited  600,  and  some  muslin 
for  a  dress  for  the  queen  was  made  of  460 
yarn.  This  exceeds  the  "feiry  tissues"  of 
the  east,  mentioned  in  the  fore  part  of  this 
article.  Thus  machinery  has  overtaken  east- 
em  hand  art.  It  has  been  stated  that  yarn 
has  been  spun  900,  and  one  specimen  of  No, 
2,150,  or  1,026  miles  for  a  pound  of  cotton ! 
The  finest  yarns  ai'e  singed  by  being  run 
through  a  gas  flame ;  they  are  tiien  passed 
over  a  brush  and  run  through  a  hole  in  a 
piece  of  brass  jast  large  enou^  to  admit  the 
yam.  Any  inequality  then  stops  the  yarn 
and  is  immediately  remedied.  Upon  most 
of  the  machines,  throstles,  and  feeders  there 
are  clocks,  ■which,  wound  up  once  a  week, 
mark  the  quantity  of  work  that  each  ma- 
chine does.  From  this  rcgistflr  the  account 
is  transferred  to  a  board  which  hangs  in 
wght  of  all  the  operatives,  and  from  which 
the  monthly  wages  mc  ascertained. 

The  yam  being  spun,  the  filling  is  now 
ready  for  the  weaver,  but  the  warp  goes 
the  dressing-room:     Here  the  yarn  la  warped 
off  from  the  spools  on  to  the  section  beami 
This  is  considered  hard  work,  since  it  rt 


before  mentioned,  and  the  friction  of  the 
brushes.  The  beams  containing  the  dressed 
yamgotothewea-ring-room,  which  usually  is 
a  large  mill  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty 
girls,  and  some  sis  hundred  looms.  From 
this  room  the  woven  fabric  goes  to  the 
cloth-room,  where  it  is  tiimmed,  measured, 
(bided,  and  recorded,  and  either  baled  for 
market  or  sent  to  the  print-works. 

The  print-works  are  a  most  interesting 
portion  of  tho  manufacture.  The  cloth  re- 
ceived from  the  manufactory  is  covered  with 
a  fine  nap,  which,  if  printed,  would  rise  up 
and  give  the  colored  parts  a  pepper-and-salt 
look.  To  get  rid  of  this,  the  clotli  is  singed ; 
not  as  the  cook  singes  a  fowl,  by  a  blaze, 
but  by  running  the  cloth  over  a  half-cylinder 
of  copper,  heated  red  hot.  The  cloth  is 
passed  over  dry,  and  repassed;  after  which 
it  is  moistened  by  wet  rollers,  to  extinguish 
any  shreds  which  might  happen  to  be  on 
fire.  This  singeing  process  always  excites 
the  wogder  of  the  beholder,  who  is  not  a 
little  astonished  that  the  cloth  is  not  injured. 
The  next  process  is  to  bleach  the  cloth.  On 
the  success  of  this  depends  all  the  after- 
work,  A  good  white  is  not  only  the  sonl 
of  a  print,  Dut  without  it  no  good  and  bril- 
liant color  can  be  dyed.  The  greatest  difii- 
culty  is  to  remove  every  trace  of  grease  and 
oil,  imparted  by  the  apiuner  and  weaver. 
The  cloth  is,  therefore,  put  into  big  tubs, 
holding  five  hundred  pieces,  and  steeped  in 
warm  water  some  hours.  It  ia  then  washed 
the  dash-wheel,  and  subjected  to  the  follow- 
ing operations,  which  convert  the  oil  to  soap, 
and  remove  with  it  the  coloring  matter : — 

1.  Boiled  by  ste^n  in  a  creamy  lime. 

2.  Washed  in  the  dasfi-wheel. 

3.  Boiled  in  alkali  by  steam. 

4.  Washed  in  the  d(ch-wheel. 
6.  Steeped  iu  bleaching-powder  solution 

some  hours. 

6.  Steeped  in  oil  vitriol  and  water,  about 
the  strength  of  lemon  juice. 

1.  Washed  in  the  dash-wheel. 

8.  Squeezed  between  rollers, 

9.  Mangled  and  dried  in  air,  or  in  warm 
rooms  built  for  this  purpose. 

The  cloth  is  now  perfectly  white,  and 
loses  not  so  much  in  weight  and  strength  as 
by  the  old  process  of  grass  bleaching.  The 
bleached  cloth  is  now  printed  with  one  or 
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Fig.   2.— EIJUVAITON  OF  THE  S 


D   SHUITLE   CAliliUliK. 


The  TTiost  striking  feature  of  these  Looms 
is  that  the  picking  sliii:  heretofote  of  iiiiiver- 
s^il  use  is  entirely  dispensed  ivith.  Tbe  Shut- 
tle being  canied  throngh  the  Warps,  is,  with 
all  other  parts  of  the  Loom,  lield,  controlled 
and  acted  upon  by  a  dii'ect  and  contintious 
connection  with  the  motive  power;  hence  the 
liability  of  a  "sfwasA"  is  entirely  removed, 
and  no  injni'y  can  happen  to  the  Reed. 

These  are  the  only  Looms  in  the  world 
with  a  Positive  Shuttle  Motion  ;  therefore 
in  case  of  the  Loom  being  stopped  (luring  the 
passage  of  the  Shuttle,  or  at  any  other  time, 
eich  part  is  in  place  for  starting  again 

Tl  e  a  Ivantages  of  tb  3  Loo  n  over  all  oth 
e  s  m  y  be  br  efly  enu    erated 

1st— Tie      Imtedsop  of  the  SI    tie — 

be  ng  carr  ed  nstead  of  kno  k  I  1  oUk,t 
the  Warps  enables  he  ea  r  rg  of  lar^e  q  n 
1 1  es  of  W  ft  tnj    1  stance 

"d  — Tl  e  f  ct  n  of  the  Shuttle  the 
arn  s  wholly  ove  c  e  therefore  he  SI  ttle 
loea  ot  wear  tl  e  W  arp  nor  break  a  y 
I  read    e  en  n  the  fine  t  fabr  cs  of    Ik  wool 


i   II 


Bl— The  ^  ft    %  not   sulject  to  r 
1  sta  t  ng    henc        aj  i  e    f  the        t 

ate  text    e    regi  dless  of  the  w  dth     f 
■  tib 

4th.— The  R    I         e   f  t  a     t  e  1     a  ce  and     ea     les    on   he  W  a  pa 
5th.— Tl  Q  M  ddl  s  \    a       eq     e  to    e    pened  as       1    ■»       ual  th  s  a      1    „         It 
the  strain  o    tl  e  ^     p 

6th. — The  v  d  I    ot  the  Fab      ma^ 
7th.— The  Lo  m      ns  w  tl    le.     p  we 
any  speed  d      ab  e 

In  the  man  fact  re  of  S  11    and  other  F  ne  D  e  s  Goods  the  ad  an    i,        p  n 

the  simpl  e  ty  of  the  Loo  a    a  d  the    erta  n  v  of  the  Sk  ttle  Mot  ot    dispe  sea      th    I  e 
necessity  for  the  stilled  labo    requ  red  on  a  1  othe    loon 
This  impiovement  can  be  applied  to  any  othei  Loom. 

These  Looms  are  now  on  exhibition,  run  by  steam  power  on  Silk,  Woolen,  and  Cotton 
goods,  one  of  them  weaving  a  fabric  Six  Yards  in  Width,  which  ia  the  largest  Power 
Loom  in  the  world, 


d  fin  tely 
rao  B  |u  etly  tl  an  otl  e 
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more  colors.    Four  to  six  colors  only  could 
be  applied  by  the  printing  machine  up  to 
1845  ;  if  more  were  wanted,  they  were,  until 
recently,  introduced  by  hand,  with  bloots, 
after  the  other  colors  were  finished.     By  a 
Boston  inventioi;,  p3tent«d  in  1851,  twelve 
colors  may  now  -bo  printed.     The  Improve- 
ment consists  in  the  mode  of  applying  prea- 
Eure  to  the  print  rollers.     A  yielding  pres- 
sure of  several  tons  is  given  to  each  roller. 
The  frame  is  also  so  constructed  that  any  one 
of  the  rollers  may  bo  removed  from  the  ma- 
cbine  without  disturbing  the  others.     The 
machine  weifrhs  ten  tons,  and  is  ten  feet 
high.     This  tttge  machine  is  so  nicely  ad- 
justed that  the  cloth,  while  passing  through 
it  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  per  hour,  receives 
twelve  colors  each  with  the  utmost  precision. 
Ordinary  machines  will  print  800  pieces,  or 
12,000   yards,  per  day,  while,  by  the  old 
band  process,  it  would  have  required  192,- 
646  ^plications  of  the  block.     The  figure, 
or  design,  ia  engraved  on  a  copper  roller, 
each  color  having  a  separate  roller.     The 
color  which  the  beholder  sees  imprinted,  as 
he  watches  the  process,  is  not  the  color  that 
is  to  be,  when  the  print  is  finished.     The 
color  which  he  sees  is,  with  the  exception 
brown,  or  blue,  or  black  occasionally,  fugiti 
It  is  merely  what  is  called  "Hightening" 
that  is,  a  color  imparted  to  the  paste, 
"thickening,"  which  is  imprinted  by  the 
roller  to  enable  the  machine  printer  to  judge 
of  the  perfectness  of  the  work.     The  paste, 
or  thicheihing,  contains  the  mordant — that  ia, 
the    peculiar  substance   which,   combining 
chemically  with  the  cloth,  enables  it  to  dye  a 
peculiar  color,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
mordant   and  dye-wood.  ,  The  cloth  dyes 
only  whore  the  mordant  is  applied — that  is, 
on  the  printed  figure  only.       Th&  mordants 
generally  used  arc  alum  and  copperas,  each 
of  which  is  first  changed  to  acetate  of  alu- 
mina or  iron — that  is,  the  color-maker  takes 
away  tlie  oil  of  vitriol  from  the  alum  and 
copperas,  and  substitutes  vinegar  in  its  place. 
Sometimes  the  iron  liquor,  as  it  is  calh  ' 
made  by  dissolving  iron  turnings  in  pvi 
neous  or  wood  aeii     The  preparation  of 
color,  and  the    thickening    it   with  flour, 
starch,  gum,  etc.,  is  a  distinct  branch,  carried 
on  in  the  color  sliop  of  the  print-works.     It 
may  be  added,  that  with  madder,  iron  dyes 
black  and  purple,  according  to  its  strength ; 
aiura  dyes  red   of  various  shades;    and  a 
mixture  of  the  two  dyes  chocolate.     So  that 
out  of  the    same  dye-kettle    coate  various 


colors,  iiccording  to  the  mordant,  arid  these 
colors  are  all  fast. 

The  cloth  having  been  printed  and  dried, 
is  "  aged,"  during  which  a  chemical  combi- 
nation takes  place  between  the  mordant  and 
the  cloth.     Ordinarily,  this  occurs  in  two 
or  three  weeks  by  a  natural  affinity  of  the 
cotton  fibre  and   mordant,  but  by  certain 
agents,  this  chemical  change  is  hastened  and 
perfectly  effected  in  two  or  three  days ;  yet 
as  this  process  goes  on  in  conjunction  with 
the  others,  the  visitor  sees  only  the  folding 
up  and  winding  into  rolls  of  the  piece  of 
cloth,  though  all  the  time  this   change  is 
going  on.     The  cloth  is  then  passed,  by 
means  of  rollers,  through  a  hoihng  hot  solu- 
tion otpkosphate  of  soda,  to  render  insolu- 
ble any  uncomhined  mordant,  and  to  wet 
the  cloth  evenly.     It  ia  then  washed  in  the 
dash-wheel,   and  after  this,  to  remove  the 
thickening,  passed  for  twenty  or  thirty  min- 
utes through  bran  or  meal  and  water,  quite 
hot,  washed,  and  it  is  now  ready  for  dyeing. 
Tlie  dye-woods  used  are  madder,  bark,  or 
logwood — the  la«t  only  for  mourning  prints, 
or  black  and  white.     The  dye-wood  is  put 
into  large  wooden  vats,  with  a  portion  of 
water,  and  then  the  pieces  of  cloth,  sixteen 
in  each  vat,  are  introduced  over  a  winch, 
by    water    power.      Steam  is  then 
admitted,   the   goods  turned    tlirough  and 
through,  round  and  round,  gradually  Leat- 
the  water,  till  at  tie  end  of  two  hours 
ises  near  to  boiling,  and  the  mord^ited 
cloth  is  perfectly  dyed.     It  is  taken  out, 
rinsed,  and  washed  in  the  dash-wheel.     The 
cloth  after  this   is  passed,  by  means  of  a 
winch,  either  through  hot  water  and  bran 
or    through    hot   soap,   for  half  an  hour, 
washed,  and  then  agiun  put  through,  thesa 
operations,  again  washed,  and  then  rinsed 
through  a  hot  solution  of  chloride  of  sod% 
washed  again,  squeezed,  and  dried  in  either 
air  or  in  warm  rooms..    Sometimes  tbey  are 
mangled  with  some  stiffening,  and  -so  are 
finished.     The  visitor  of  print  works  will 
see  a  great  number  of  men  busily  employed 
dipping    wooden     frames,    on    which    are 
stretched  pieces   of  cloth,    printed  with  a 
brown  figure,  into  deep  vats,  filled  with  a  green- 
blue  liquor.     Tlie  cloth  comes  out  with  a 
greenish  hue,  and  immediately  grows  blue  in 
the  Mr  on  all  parts,  escept  where  the  brown 
figure  was.     That  remts,  or  throws  off  the 
blue  vat.     Now,  the  blue  vat  cont^ns  a  solu- 
tion of  indigo  in  lime  water.     Indigo  ia  on» 
of  tho  aiost  insoluble  substances  in  water ; 
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but  by  means  of  copperas  and  lime,  the 
oxygea  of  the  indigo  is  abstracted  by  tte 
iron ;  it  tben.  becomes  greenisb  and  ia  dis- 
solved by  the  lime-water.  Exposed  to  air, 
it  ag^n  absorbs  oxygen  and  becomes  blue. 
It  is  during  this  change  from  green  to  blue 
that  it  becomes  chemically  united  to  the 
cloth.  The  brown  figure  resists,  because  it 
is  a  preparation  of  copper,  whieli  yields  its 
oxygen  to  the  indigo  on  the  figure  while  in  the 
vat.  Tlie  figure  becomes  covered  with  blue 
indigo  in  the  vat ;  it  forms  then  no  afSnity 
with  the  cloth,  and  consequently  after  the 
copper  has  been  removed  by  a  weak  acid, 
the  brown  spot  or  figure  remains  white,  and 
so  is  produced  the  blue  ground  with  white 
figures.  The  whole  is  a  most  exquisite 
chemical  process  from  beginning  to  end, 
equalled  only  by  the  process  for  China  blue, 
where  blue  lignres  are  raised  on  a  white 
■groand.  This  is  done  by  printing  on  the 
figure  with  fine  ground  indigo  thickened 
with  paste,  and  then  by  alternate  immer- 
sions in  lime  water  and  copperas  liquor,  the 
indigo  is  dissolved  and  fixed  on  the  spots 
where  printed,  by  a  play  of  chemical  affini- 
ties similar  to  those  described  in  blue  dip- 
ping. Black  and  white,  and  red  or  chocolate 
and  white,  are  made  by  passing  the  cloth 
through  red  or  iron  liqnor,  or  their  mixture, 
and  after  squeezing,,  while  the  cloth  Is  open 
and  fiat,  that  is  dried  in  hot  flues.  F 
part  of  the  cloth  is  thus  irobued  with 
dant  The  process  ia  termed  "pad 
It  is  then  printed  with  citric  acid  (If 
juice)  thickened  with  roasted  starch.  This 
acid  dischai^s  the  mordant,  and  conse- 
qnently,  when  dyed  as  usual,  the  discharged 
ngures  are  left  whit*.  Logwood  is  the  dye 
for  black,  and  madder  is  the  dye  for  reds  and 
chocolates.  The  designing  of  patterns  is 
distinct  branch  of  art.  Usually,  one  or 
more  designers  are  employed  in  each  estab- 
Ushmentb 

In  the  year  1840,  there  were  thirty-six 
cotton-printing  establishments  ia  the  United 
States,  These  were  in  New  Hampshire, 
.Massachusettfl,   Rhode   Island,   New   York, 


New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Matj'land. 
They  printed  100,112,000  yards,  at  a  value 
of  $11,66T,513. 

The  exports  of  cotton  goods  from  the 
United  States  in  1837  were  valued  at  $961,- 
000  for  plain  white  cloths ;  $45,120  printed 
and  colored;  ¥163,393  for  yarn,  etc.;  making 
together  *1,159,413.  In  lS5l,  the  exports 
of  white  had  run  to  83,463,230;  and  of 
printed  to  $1,785,685  ;  dark  and  other  manu- 
facture, $866,262 ;  together,  86,116,117.  In 
'""",  the  exports  of  cotton  manufactures 

$4,970,385.  Tlie  American  cottons  are 
much  in  demand  in  China,  in  consequence 
of  their  heavier  quality  than  the  English  or 
Chinese  goods.  The  value  of  cotton  goods 
imported  in  1856  was  $35,917,999;  and  the 
average  for  sixteen  years  previous  was  $16,- 
768,418.     In  1868,  the  impoilation  of  cot- 

nauufactureswere,  in  currency, $23,365,- 
000.  The  imported  goods  are  mostly  of  the 
finer  description,  nearly  all  from  England  and 
Scotland,  and  mostly  into  the  port  of  New 
York,  under  the  crodit  system  of  sales. 

^e  may  here  add  the  progress  of  the 
trade  in  Great  Britain:  — 
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1857,         161,435         31503,580         _,_.    

leee,  ..         3s,oao.oj4      370^139     i,ua3,4i»,53a 

The  following  comparative  figures  will 
show  the  decline  in  the  cost  of  the  yarn,  as 
a  Ksult  of  machinery ; — 

Hn.Wjnrii.  IS19.  1830.  IH57. 

Hanks  perapindleper  day.      200  276  275 

Cotton  per  lb. |0  36  $0  14  $0  i2. 

Labor    "    "  0  24  0  15  0  10 

Costjara     "   0  60  0  29  0  22 

The  manufacture  prc^essed  in  this  coun- 
try according  to  the  wants  of  the  population, 
and  these  wants  increased  in  the  two-fold 
ratio  of  more  means  and  greater  numbers. 
The  progress  here  was  also  more  steady  than 
it  is  abroad,  for  the  reason  that  the  demands 
of  the  people  were  not  curtailed  by  those 
periodical  famines,  which  abroad  cause  every 
other  consideration  to  yield  to  that  of  food. 
We  may  sum  in  the  following  table  the  pro- 
gress of  the  manufacture  since  1809:  — 


- 

31,000 
260.6'F2 
l,24li,503 
3,284,031 
4,052,000 
6,236,721 
1,023,883 

4,000 

61,400 
12,119 
87,956 
132,028 

3,600,000 
9,045,609 
77,757,316 
132,835,856 
276,014,100 
422,104,915 
410,000,000 

230,481,990 
398,507,568 
828,322,300 
1,148,252,406 
1,410,000,000 

$40,614,984 

51,102,359 

76,032,578 

1800 

186S 

1,081 

831 

98,585,269 
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The  figures  for  1809  are  those  of  Mr.  Gal- 
latin, and  those  of  1820  those  of  the  United 
States  mai-sUaL  Those  for  1831  are  taken 
from  the  report  of  the  committee  hefore  allud- 
ed to,  and  the  succeeding  ones  from  the  de- 
ceunial  censuses.  TIjc  war,  of  coni'se,  effected 
material  changes  in  the  cotton  manufacture, 
boUi  in  enhancing  the  cost  of  the  raw  material 
and  the  mann&ctured  product.  The  luann- 
fiicture  of  cotton  yams  in  the  south  and  souti- 
wt'st  at  one  time  almost  entirely  ceased,  and 
theaupply  of  cotton  goods  in  that  section  was 
obtained  from  England,  and  only  by  running 
the  blockade.  The  price  of  bleached  cotton 
shirtings  and  sheetings,  of  good  brands, 
■went  up  to  15  or  80  cents  per  yard  for  goods 
sold  at  10  cents  per  yard  or  below,  in  1861. 
Spool  cotton  brought  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  doz- 
en, against  35  to  45  cents,  in  1881.  Since 
the  close  of  the  war  many  new  cotton  m 
fectories  have  been  started  in  the  south.  The 
total  nujuber  of  factories   has  somewhat  di- 


minished, bnt  tbose  running  are  larger,  and 
namber  of  spindles,  the  amount  of  cotton 
1,  and  the  number  of  yards  ma<le  is  about 
per  cent,  greater  than  in  1860.  The 
quality  of  the  pi'inted  goods  is  better  than  it 
—  at  that  time,  though  that  of  the  bleached 
is  is  not,  owing  to  the  introduction  of 
short  staple  cotton  in  the  weft.  The  manu- 
facture will,  doubtless,  increase  greatly,  and 
especially  in  the  southern  states,  where  a  con- 
siderable saving  can  be  effected  in  the  trans- 
portation of  cotton,  and  where  a  deoiand  for 
better  qualities  of  cotton  goods  is  springing 
up.  The  female  operatives  at  the  south,  are 
mostly  from  the  families  of  the  poor  whites, 
though  a  few  factories  employ  colored  wo- 
men. In  the  north,  the  American-born  fac- 
tory girls,  fanners'  daughters,  bave  vciy 
largely  given  place  to  Irish,  German,  Swed- 
ish, and  French  women  of  less  intelligence, 
and  who  are  willing,  generally,  to  work  at 
somewhat  lower  wages. 


PAPER:  ITS  MANUFACTUKE. 


CHAPTER  T. 
MATERIALS— PROGRESa 
If  the  question  were  put,  "  "What  single  ar- 
tiele  has  been  of  the  greatest  service  to  man- 
tind!"  mature  reflection  would,  we  think, 
decide  npoa  paper  as  tliat  article,  since  it 
has  been  the  means  by  which  thought  and 
ideas  have  been  diftiised,  not  only  among 
cotemporaries,  but  presen'ed,  and,  as  it  were, 
accumulated  in  magazines  for  future  expansion 
and  growth.  All  other  inventions,  and  per- 
haps the  whole  growth  of  civilization,_are  due 
to  the  material  of  paper.  Every  brauch  of 
knowledge  is  reached,  and  every  avenue  to 
the  wisdom  of  great  minds  and  the  results  of 
genius  are  explored  only  by  means  of  paper^ 
and  its  biesaiiigs  are  diffused  through  all  ranks 
of  society.  Even  he  who,  wrapt  m  his  igno- 
rance, despises  "  book  laming,"  enjoys  a  part 
ofthosebenefltsof  civihzation  which  paper  haa 
been  the  means  of  imparting  to  alL  Like  al- 
most all  great  blessings,  however,it  has  been 
developed  most  rapidly  and  completely  in  the 
United  States.  Almost  all  vegetable  sub- 
stances were  used  for  the  manufacture  of  pa- 
per by  our  ancestors,  but  it  was  not  until  thi 


fourteenth  century  that  linen  rags  became 
generally  the  material.  The  first  German 
paper  mil!  was  established  at  Nuremberg  in 
1390;  some  English  manuscripts,  however, 
date  as  far  back  as  1340,  on  linen  paper. 
The  first  English  mill  mentioned  is  in  1496, 
by  John  Tate,  jun.,  in  Hertfordshire.  In 
1588  a  paper  mill  was  started  at  Dartford. 
It  is  to  be  conceived,  however,  that  in  that 
when  books  and  newspapers  were  little 
,  and  walls  were  draped  with  cloth,  that 
paper  was  not  much  in  demand,  and  many 
improvements  were  not  made  in  the  manu- 
facture. In  the  early  part  of  the- eighteenth 
century,  the  manufacture  was  introduced  into 
the  colonies.  Mr.  J.  M.  Willcox,  a  pt^er 
maker  near  Philadelphia,  stated  that  in  1725 
liis  grandfather,  who  had  been  educated  a 
paper  maker,  came  over  and  settled  where 
the  mill  now  is,  and  he  erected  in  1732  a  mill 
for  the  manufacture  of  paper.  The  kind  of 
paper  then  made  was  of  the  description  used 
by  clothiers  for  press-boards,  forthe  pressing 
of  cloth.  There  existed  at  that  time  an  act 
of  parliament  against  the  manufacture  of  any 
other  kind  of  paper  in  the  colonies.  There 
were  at  that  time  two  other  mills  in  the  same 
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"basiness,  one  iieai"  Boston  and  another  near 
riiiladelpliia.  The  demand  for  paper  at  that 
time,  cither  for  books  or  newspapers,  wa3 
small,  and  not  of  a  character  to  attract  mach 
capital  into  the  business.  "When  the  war 
came  on,  a  demand  sprung  up,  and  Mr.  Will- 
cox  mannfactnrod  the  paper  for  the  conti- 
nental money,  and  at  the  same  time  com- 
menced making  writing  paper  for  the  first 
time  in  America. 

The  Massachusetts  Bay  aasemhly,  in  1728, 
passed  an  act  for  the  encouragement  of  the 

Sipor  manufacture.  They  granted  to  Daniel 
enchman  and  others  the  right  of  making 
paper,  on  condition  that  within  the  first 
hftoen  months  they  would  make  140  reams 
of  brown  paper  and  sixty  reams  of  printing 
paper.  Of  tliis  the  board  of  trade  report  of 
1731  says:  "By  a  paper  mill  set  up  three 
ycare  ago,  they  make  to  the  value  of  £200." 
This,  with  the  mill  of  Willcox  and  another 
near  l-hiJadclphia,  were  the  only  ones  exists 
ing  at  tliat  tnne;  but  the  trade  grew  to  a 
considerable  estent.  Coxe,  in  his  "  Views  of 
.the  'United  States,"  says  therewcreinl794 
forty-eight  mills  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1810, 
the  value  of  paper  made  in  the  United  States 
was  about  $2,000,000.  The  general  govern- 
ment, from  its  origin,  did  what  it  could  to 
encourage  the  manufacture,  hy  making  rags 
free ;  curiously  enough,  however,  after  t!ie 
fe-li  of  Napoleon,  a  considei-ahlo  quantity  of 
paper  came  to  this  country,  and  was  bought 
np  by  the  contractors  to  supply  Congress ; 
and  for  along  time,  np  to  1835,  the  paper  used 
by  the  United  States  Senate  bore  the  water 
line,  "Napoleon,  Empereur  et  Roi,  1813. 
It  was  about  tiie  year  1760  that  the  inv 
tion  of  wove  moulds  was  made  to  obviate  the 
roughness  of  laid  paper.  This  led  to  the 
iiiauufaeture  in  France  of  what  is  called 
vellum  paper.  In  Holland,  soon  after,  the 
manufacture  was  improved  by  the  invention 
of  cylinders  with  long  steel  knives  to  reduce 
the  rags  to  pulp,  thus  superseding  the  old 
plan,  which  was  by  stampers.  It  was  then 
customary  to  pile  the  rags  in  large  stone 
vats,  and  let  them  remmn  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks  to  ferment  and  rot  by  soaking  and 
stirring  in  wat«r.  By  these  means  the  fibres 
became  loosened,  and  sufficiently  soft  to  he 
reduced  to  pulp  in  the  laigewooden  stampers. 
The  vats  were  jiow  supplanted  by  engines. 
These  are  arranged  in  paira.  That  which  first 
receives  the  rags  is  called  the  washer,  working 
til  e  rags  coai'sely,  while  astreamof  water  runs 
through  them.     The  contents    of  this  vat, 


when  ready,  is  called  half  stu^,  aod  ii  Jpi 
off  into  the  other  engine,  ■whuii  la  on  a 
lower  level,  and  this  beats  or  grinds  the 
whole  into  pulp  for  making  pipei 

From  the  date  of  the  Revolution  until  the 
year  1830,  there  was  very  littlt,  improiemtnt 
in  the  mode  of  making  paper  by  machinery. 
The  nnmber  of  mills  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  demand  for  material  for  newspapers 
and  book-making.  This  grew  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that -by  the  year  1810  the  ordinary  sup- 
plies of  material  for  paper  making  began  to 
and  rags  from  Europe  were  imported  in 
iter  quantities  for  that  purpose.  Tlie 
-icipal  supplies  of  rags  in  the  United 
Htafes  came  from  the  economy  of  families, 
purchased  by  ragmen  who  called — some- 
times paying  money,  and  at  others  exchang- 
ing tinware  and  other  commodities.  It  is 
only  of  late  years,  and  that  in  the  large 
cities,  that  the  European  chiffonniers,  or  rag- 
pickers, have  made  their  appearance.  These 
now"  to  be  seen,  male  and  female,  with 
early  dawn,  armed  with  a  bag  and  a  long 
1  hook,  watching  the  opening  and  sweep- 
ing out  of  stores,  to  pick  up  every  shred  of 
TAg  or  paper,  and  following  the  gutters  the 
live-long  day,  thrusting  the  iron  hook  int-o 
filth  of  all  descriptions  to  fish  out  matter  for 
the  paper  maker.  This  they  rinse  in  the 
nearest  puddle,anddepositin  their  bag.  Many 
of  them  eai'n  a  fair  living  at  this  unpromising 
occupation.  Nevertheless,  the  supply  is  very 
inadequate,  and  laige  impoiiations  arc  re- 
sorted to.     The  quantity  of  imports  is  as  fol- 

Kegs  Imported.     Of  whieli  Value      ^"^  "*" 


1841, 

8.154,886 

6,529,234 

304,177 

3.73 

1848, 

]'i;0]4,587 

13,80.^,036 

626,136 

3.68 

1B49, 

14,941,2se 

11,009.608 

524,437 

2.51 

1860, 

20,096,875 

15,861,266 

747,157 

3.61 

1851, 

2G,094,t01 

18,512,673 

902,876 

3.46 

1852, 

18,288,458 

12,220,579 

622,876 

3.43 

22,166,000 

14,171,292 

986,465 

4.31 

1B54| 

32,615,753 

24,240,999 

1,007,826 

3.69 

1S55, 

40,013,516 

23,948,613 

1,224,413 

3.06 

1858, 

38,727,017 

20,817,204 

1,239,168 

3.20 

185t, 

44,582,080 

27,317,580 

1,448,125 

3.27 

1863,       6,088,449       7,567,703         241,738     2.69 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  export  of 
linen  r^s  Is  strictly  prohibited  from  Holland, 
Belgium,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  The 
import  from  Italy  lias  been  nearly  70  per 
cent.  The  rags  thence  derived  are  mostly 
linen  which  has  been  used  for  outer  gar- 
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mynts,  and  w!iie!i  bave  become  whitened  by 
exposiTi'e  to  suu  and  air.  Tliat  ci  renin  stance 
formerly  gave  tliem  a  value  which  they  have 
lost  since  the  iuiprovements  in  bleaching  all 
descriptions.  The  iinon  rsgs  from  the  north 
of  EaropQ  are  stronger  and  darker.  The 
quantity  of  rags  used  in  the  United  States  in 
1850  was,  according  to  the  value  reported  in 
the  census,  nearly  200,000,000  lbs.,  and  20,- 
606,875  lbs.  were  imported  in  tliat  year. 
The  importation  snbsequently  more  than 
doubled,  and  it  was  estimated,  ia  1869,  that 
the  quantity  used  is  1,170,000,000  lbs. ;  and 
as  1-i  pounds  of  paper  stock  give  one  pound 
of  paper,  the  product  would  be  780,000,000 
lbs.  This  compares  with  tbe  English 
Freach  retaras  as  follows:— 


TJiiited  States. 

l,l'IO,(iOfl,000     180,000,000     19.27 

GLvat  Britain.. 

4.18,800,000     298,700,000     8i56 

l"raijeo 

235,300,000     Ii0,083,i47       3.89 

There  is  serious  reason  to  fear  that  the 
supply  of  available  paper  stock  will,  within 
a  tew  years,  be  so  fm-  madequate  to  supply 
the  demand  that  the  cost  of ,  paper  will  be 
greatly  enhanced.  Hags  proved  insufficient 
as  long  ago  as  1862  or  1863,  and  resort  has 
since  been  bad  to  other  materials.  A  book 
,  written  in  Gennany  by  M.  Sohdffer,  so  long 
ago  aa  1772,  coutains  sixty  specimens  of 
paper  made  of  different  materials.  This  in- 
genious person  made  paper  from  the  bark  of 
tbe  willow,  beech,  aspen,  liawtliorn,  lime, 
and  mulbeiTy ;  from  the  down  of  the  ascle- 
pias,  the  catkins,  of  black  poplar,  and  tbe 
tendrils  of  the  vino;  fi'om  the  stalks  of  net- 
tle, raugwort,  dyer's  weed,  thistle,  bryony, 
Jjordock,  clematis,  willow-herb,  and  lily; 
from  cabbage-atalka,  ■fir-cones,  moss,  potatoes, 
wood -shavings  and  saw-dust.  Paper  lias  been 
likewise  made,  from  straw,  hopbind,  licorice 
root,  the  stalks  of  the  mallow,  the  husks  of 
Indian  corn,  the  nnbTOken  flax  and  hemp 
stalk,  the  canes,  brakes,  and  giant  i-ushes  of 
the  Carolina  coast,  the  tule  rush  of  Califor- 
nia, the  okra  plant,  the  esparto  grass,  a 
Spanish  heath  growing  on  sandy  plains  in 
that  country,  the  epartina  fibre  of  the  Mis- 
siiisippi  valley,  and  the  aloes  and  agaves  ol 
Texas,  Mexico,  and  Central  America.  There 
is  HO  diffienlty  in  making  paper  from  any 
fibrous  plant.  The  only  questions  to  be  an- 
swered are :  Can'  the  fibre  be  furnished  in 
sufiicient  quantity,  and  at  a  price  low  eiionah 
to   compete   suecessfally    with  other  caper 


stock?  We  think  these  inquiries  cbu  be 
answered  affirmatively  in  regai'd  to  tbe  fpar- 
tina  fibre  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  the  tale 
sh  on  the  Pacific,  the  okra  at  the  south, 
id  perhaps,  the  marsh  mallow,  basswood, 
the  North  Carolina  brake,  and  refuse  hay  at 
the  east.  Stmw  will  answer  a  good  puipwo 
for  some  descriptions  of  paper,  such  as  sti'aw 
paper  and  board,  *md  many  deserlptioiis  of 
papier-machfi.  It  is  used  largely  for  news 
aua  cheap  printing  papers,  but  is  too  tender 
and  brittle  to  be  of  much  value,  both  fiom 
its  excess  of  silica  and  the  protracted  bleacli- 
ihg  it  requires  to  give  it  a  good  color.  Of 
course  rags  will  be  used  so  long  as  they  can 
be  supplied  at  modeiate  rates,  but  they  did 
not  supply  one-third  of  tbe  1,170,000,000 
pounds  of  paper  stock  consumed  in  1869. 
The  vast  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
paper  in  the  United  States,  which  amounts 
to  almost  six-fold  in  twenty  years,  and  nearly 
three-fold  in  ten,  is  not  due  wholly,  perhaps 
not  mainly,  to  the  increase  in  the  produe- 
tioa  of  books,  newspapers,  and  periodicals. 
These  have,  indeed,  made  a  wonderful  ad- 
within  ten  yeai's  past,  gi'eater  than 
'here  else  in  the  world;  but  duringthe 
time  paper  and  paper  pulp  have  been 
applied  to  a  great  number  of  new  uses. 
Paper  collara  and  cufls  alone  consume  several 
million  dollars'  worth  of  paper;  paper  for 
stereotyping  newspaper's,  makiiig  clothing, 
the  soles  of  shoes,  boots,  the  walls  of  houses, 
picture  frames,  twine,  roofing  felt,  slieathing 
for  houses  and  ships,  dooi's,  boxes  of  all  sizes 
and  for  all  purposes,  bags  for  flour,  meal, 
gi-mn,  and  groceries  of  all  sorts,  bridges, 
casts,  aitificial  flowers,  &c.,  &c,  all  consume 
such  quantities  that  tbe  wonder  ia  that  a 
sufficiency  of  stock  can  be  obtained  at  any 
price.  When,  in  addition  to  this,  we  remem- 
ber that  tbe  number  of  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals.now  ia  cirenlation  is  nearly  tntee 
times  as  great  as  it  was  ten  years  ago ;  that 
the  quantities  of  books  sold  have  nearly  or 
quite  doubled,  we  shall  see  that  there  is  am- 
ple demand  for  all  the  paper  we  are  likely  to 
be  able  to  manufacture,  and  that  the  $72,- 
000,000  worth  manufactured  in  1869  will 
become  $100,000,000  by  1875,  and  *1£0,- 
000,000  by  1880  or  soon  after. 

Some  thirty  years  since,  after  the  great 
revulsion  of  1837,  cotton  was  so  cheap  that 
lai^e  quantities  were  manufactured  into  paper. 
It  is  ordinarily  too  dear  for  that  purpose. 

When  the  rags  are  received  at  the  mill, 
thev  are  soiled  according  to  their  respective 
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qualities ;  for  if  raga  of  different  qualities 
were  ground  together  at  tLe  same  engine, 
the  finest  and  test  parts  ■would  be  ground 
and  carried  off  before  the  coarser  were  sufB- 
ciently  reduced  to  make  a  pulp.  In  the 
sorting  of  rags  intended  for  the  manufacture 
of  flue  paper,  hems  and  seams  are  kept  apart, 
and  coarse  cloth  separated  from  fine.  Cloth 
made  of  tow  should  be  separated  from  that 
made  of  linen ;  cloth  of  hemp  from  cloth  of 
flax.  Even  the  degree  of  wear  should  be 
attended  to,  for  if  rags  comparatively  new 
arc  mixed  with  those  which  are  much  woin, 
by  the  time  the  first  are  reduced  to  a  good 
pulp,  the  others  are  so  completely  grouad  up 
eA  to  pass  through  the  hair  strainers,  thus 
occasioning  not  only;  foss  of  material  but  loss 
of  beauty  in  the  paper;  for  the  smooth,  vel- 
vet softness  of  Bome  papers  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  finer  particles  thus  carried  off. 
The  palp  produced  from  imperfectly  sorted 
r^^s  has  a  cloudy  appearance,  in  consequence 
of  some  parts  being  less  reduced  than  others, 
and  the  paper  made  from  it  is  also  cloudy  oi 
thicfeer  in  some  parts  than  in  others,  as  is 
evident  on  holding  a  sheet  ,up  before  the 
light,  "When  it  is  necessary  to  mix  differ- 
ent qualities  of  materials,  the  rags  should  b« 
ground  separately,  and  the  various  pulps 
mixed  together  afterward.  The  rag  mer- 
chants sort  raga  into  five  qualities,  knoivn  as 
Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  No.  I,  or  superfine, 
consisting  wholly  of  linen,  is  used  for  the 
finest  writing  papers.  No.  5  is  canvas,  and 
may,  after  bleaching,  be  used  for  inferior 
printing  papers.  There  is.  also  rag-hagging, 
or  the  canvas  sacks  in  which  the  rags  are 
packed,  also  cotton  colored  rags  of  all  colors, 
but  the  blue  is  usually  sorted  out  for  making 
blue  paper.  Common  papers  are  made  from 
rag-bagging  and  cotton  rags.    An  oj 


sometimes  required  after  unpacking  the 
r^s  is  to  put  tncm  into  a  duster,  which  is  a 
cylinder  four  feet  in  diameter  and  five  feet 
long,  covered  with  a  wire  net,  and  inclosed 
in  a  tight  box  to  confine  the  dust,  A  quan- 
tity of  rags  being  put  into  this  cylinder,  it 
is  made  to  rotate  rapidly  on  its  axis,  and 
thus  a  great  deal  of  dust  is  shaken  out,  which 
might  otherwise  vitiate  the"  air  of  the  rag- 
ciitting  room.  The  sorting  is  done  by  wo- 
men and  children  in  a  large  room.  The  rags 
ia«  sorted,  according  to  their  fineness,  into 
the  superfine,  the  fine,  the  stitches  of  the  fine, 
the  middliT^,  tlio  seams  and  stitches  of  the 
middling,  and  the  coarse.  These  divisions 
aio  more  or  less  observed  at  the  present  day. 


The  very  coarse  parts  are   rejected,  or  laid 
aside  for  making  white-brown  paper. 

The  paper  was  formerly  made  into  sheets 
bymeansof  themouWandrfecitfe.  Tim  mould 
was  a  square  frame  or  shallow  box  of  ma- 
;any,  covered  at  the  top  with  wire  cloth ; 
s  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  wider 
than  the  sheet  of  paper  intended  to  be  made 
upon  it.  The  wire  cloth  of  the  mould  varies 
iu  fineness  with  that  of  the  paper  and  the 
nature  of  the  stuff;  it  consists  of  a  number 
of  parallel  wires  stretched  across  a  frame  very 
near  together,  and  tied  fest  through  holes  la 
the  sides ;  a  few  other  stronger  wires  are 
also  placed  across  at  right  angles  to  the 
former;  they  are  a  considerable  distance 
apart,  and  are  bound  to  the  small  wires  at 
the  points  of  intersection  by  means  of  fine 
In  sevei-al  kinds  of  writing  paper  the 
if  the  wires  are  evident,  from  the  par- 
per  being  thinner  in  the  parts  where  the 
pulp  touches  the  wires.  In  what  is  called 
wove  paper,  there  are  no  marks  of  the  wires; 
these  are  avoided  by  weaving  the  wire  in  a 
loom  into  a  wire  cloth,  which  is  stretched 
over  the  frame  of  a  mould,  and  being  turned 
down  over  the  sides  is  fastened  by  fine 
wire. 

The  water-mark  in  paper  is  produced  by 
wires  bent  into  the  siape  of  the  required 
letter  or  device,  and  sewed  to  the  surface  of 
the  mould ;  it  has  the  effect  of  making  the 
paper  thinner  in  those  places.  The  old 
makers  employed  water-marks  of  an  eccen- 
tric kind.  Those  of  Caxton  and  other  early 
irintors  were  an  ox  head  and  star,  a  collared 
log's  head,  a  crown,  a  shield,  a  jug,  etc.  A 
ool's  cap  and  bells  employed  as  a  water- 
mark gave  tjie  name  to  foolscap  paper ;  a 
postman's  horn,  such  as  was  formerly  in  use, 
gave  the  name  to  post  paper.  Connected 
with  the  sizing  of  papere  is  the  blueing, 
which  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  sug- 
of  a  paper  maker's  wife,  who  thought 
that  the  practice  of  improving  the  color  of 
linen  while  passing  through  the  w^h,  by 
means  of  a  blue-bag,  might  also  be  advanta- 
geously applied  to  paper.  A  blue-bag  was 
accordingly  suspended  in  the  vat,  and  the 
effect  proved  to  be  so  satisfactory  that  it  led 
to  the  introduction  of  the  large  and  impor- 
tant class  of  bine  writing  paper.  It  was  soon 
found  that  smalt  gave  a  better  color  than 
common  stone-blue,  and  smalt  continued  to 
be  used  for  many  years ;  but  when  artiiicial 
ultramarine  came  to  be  manufactured  at  a 
very  low  cost,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  tints. 
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this  beautiful    color    graflually   superseded 
smalt  ill  the  manufacture  of  writing  paper. 

From  1820  to  1830,  some  efibrts  were 
made  to  introduce  into  the  "United  States 
machinery  from  Enrope,  England  and 
Fraace  were  before  us  in  its  introduction. 
Several  machines  were  sent  out  from  Eng- 
land ;  some  very  imperfect,  and  the  cost  too 
great  for  our  manufacture.  The  patronage 
Wion  offered  was  no  inducement  to  out  own 
machiniste  to  construct  so  expensive  a  ma- 
chine until  1830,  about  which  time  Phelps 
&  Spofford  of  Windham,  Copneoticut,  made 
one  which  answered  very,  well.  Soon  after, 
the  country  was  supplied  at  a  reasonable 
cost,  and  equal  in  quality  to  the  best 
Not  long  afterward,  Howe  &  Goddard,  of 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  commenced  mak- 
ing the  Fuurdrmier — the  shaking  endless 
wire-web  machine.  The  cylinder  machine, 
more  simple  and  less  costly  than  the  other, 
is  in  more  general  use ;  but  the  paper  made 
on  it  is  not  equal  in  quidity.  Notwith- 
standing, it  does  very  well  for  news,  and  the 
various  purposes  wliich  a  coarser  article  will 
answer  for.  These  are  made  in  various 
places  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
luterval  from  1830  to  1840  was  important 
for  the  vast  improvements  in  the  manufacture, 
by  the  application  of  this  iind  of  machinery 
for  that  purpose ;  also,  by  the  introdnetion 
of  the  use  of  chlorine  in  the  form  of  gas,  of 
chloride  of  lime,  and  the  alkalies,  lime  and 
aoda-ash,  in  bleaching,  cleansing,  and  dis- 
charging the  colors  from  calicoes,  worn  out 
sails,  refuse  tarred  rope,  hetnp  bagging,  and 
totton  waste,  the  refuse  of  the  cotton  mills. 
These  articles,  which  heretofore  had  been 
considered  only  applicable  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  coarse  wrapping  paper,  have,  through 
the  application  of  this  bleaching  and  cleans- 
ing process,  entered  largely  into  the  com- 
position of  news  and  coarse  printing  papers, 
and  consequently  have  risen  in  value  300 
per  cent.  A  few  mills  possess  machinery 
and  adopt  a  process  by  which  they  are  pre- 
pared for  the  finest  printing  and  letter  paper, 
A  beautiful  paper  is  made  of  cast-off  cable 
rope.  Hemp  Sagging  is  an  excellent  ma- 
terial for  giving  strength,  and  is  in  great  de- 
mand, especially  for  making  the  best  news 
paper.  The  cost  of  making  paper  by  ma- 
chinery, compared  with  that  of  making  it  by 
the  old  method  (by  hand),  not  taking  into 
account  the  interest  on  cost  and  repwr  of 
machinery,  is  about  as  one  to  eight.  The 
mills  which  have  been  using  straw  in  great 


quantities  williin  a  few  years  past,  found 
some  modification  of  their  machinery  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  succeed  with  their 
new  material.  The  manufactories  using  the 
North  Carolina  brake  or  swamp  cane,  (a  spe- 
of  bamboos,)  reduced  it  to  paper  pulp  or 
fibre,  by  subjecting  it  to  steam  in  an  iron 
cylinder  for  some  time  and  then  snddenly 
exploding  it  as  they  would  a  cannon,  by  the 
propulsive  force  of  steam,  t^Mnst  a  solid 
wall.  It  was  in  this  way  torn  into  a 
of  fine  fibres,  suitable  for  paper  pulp. 
The  other  materials  now  used  for  paper,  all 
require  a  somewhat  different  treatment  from 
rags ;  some  of  them  are  much  stronger  than 
even  the  best  iinen  rf^.  The  epartina  fibre 
■found  in  the  m:irshy  bottoms  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  its  tributaries,  makes  a  re- 
markably tough  and  handsome  paper  under 
proper  treatment,  sufiiciently  strong  for  bank- 
note purposes,  and  its  coaraer  qualities  make 
excellent  flour  bags.  Paper  is  now  made  in 
all  sections  of  the  country.  Some  of  the  best 
specimens  of  paper  come  from  the  Mississippi 
valley,  where  formerly  it  was  thought  that  the 
water  was  not  pure  enough  to  makefinc paper. 


ISVBNTI0N8— MANUJf'ACTnRE. 

The  slow  and  difficult  process  of  moulding 
the  separate  sheets  of  paper  by  hand,  has  to 
a  very  great  extent  been  superseded  by  tlie 
introduction  and  gradual  improvement  of 
the  very  beautiful  machinery  of  Fourdrinier, 
By  means  of  this  machine,  a  process  which, 
under  the  old  hand  system,  occupied  a  couple 
of  weeks,  is  now  performed  in  a  few  min- 
utes. Within  this  brief  apace  of  time, 
and  the  abort  distance  of  thirty  or  forty 
feet,  a  continuous  stream  of  fluid  pulp  is 
made  into  paper,  dried,  polished,  and  cut  up 
into  separate  sheets  ready  for  use.  The 
paper  thus  produced  is  moderate  in  price, 
and,  for  a  krge  number  of  purposes,  superior 
in  quality  to  that  which  was  formerly  made 
by  hand.  In  fact,  the  machine-made  papers 
can  be  produced  of  unlimited  dimensions ; 
they  are  of  uniform  thickness ;  they  can  be 
fabricated  at  any  season  of  the  year ;  they  do 
not  require  to  be  sorted,  trimmed,  and  hung 
up  in  the  drying-house — operations  which 
formerly  led  to  so  much  waste  that  about 
one  sheet  in  every  five  was  defective.  The 
paper  machine  moves  at  the  rate  of  fi'om 
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twenty-five  to  forty  feet  per  minute,  so  that 
scarcely  two  minutes  are  occupied  in  con- 
Terting  liquid  pulp  into  finished  paper,  a 
result  which,  by  the  old  process,  occupied 
about  seven  or  eight  dayi.  If  the  machino 
produce  ten  lineal  yards  of  paper  per  minute, 
or  six  hundred  yards  per  hour,  tiiis  is  equal 
to  a  mile  of  paper  in  three  hours,  or  four 
miles  per  day  of  twelve  hours.  The  paper 
is  about  fifty-four  inches  wide,  and  suppos- 
ing three  hundred  macliines  to  be  at  work  on 
an  average  twelve  hours  a  day,  the  aggregate 
length  of  web  would  be  e'qual  to  1,200 
miles,  and  the  area  3>000,000  square  yards. 
Paper  is  sent  into  market  in  various  forms 
and  sizes,  according  to  the  use  for  which  it 
is  intended.  The  following  table  contains 
the  names  and  dimensions  of  various  slieets 
of  paper. 

FoolsGHp 14  l^  17 

Crown 15  "  20 

Folio  post 16  "  21 

Demy 11   "  22 

Medium,... 19  "   24 

Eoyal 20  "  25 

Super-royal 22  "  21 

Imperial' 22  "  32 

Medium  and  half. 24  "   28^ 

Itoyal  and  iiair, 26  "   29 

DoubleUedium 24  "   38 

Double  super-royal 27   "  42 

Double' imporial 32   "  44 

Many  of  the  papers  above  enumerated 
are  made  by  hand  of  the  exact  size  indica- 
ted, bat  if  made  by  the  machine,  the  roll 
of  paper  has  to  be  cut  to  the  required  di- 
mensions. In  order  to  do  this  with  pre- 
cision and  expedition,  various  cutting  ma- 
chines have  been  contrived,  in  which  the 
paper,  as  it  comes  from  the  manufacturing 
machine,  is  cut  to  any  size  I'eqnired.  Fine 
papers  are,  in  many  cases,  hot-pressed  and 
gmed.  In  hot-pressing,  a  number  of  stout 
cast  iron  plates  are  heated  in  an  oven,  and 
then  put  into  a  screw  press  in  alternate 
layers,  with  higbly  glazed  paste-boards, 
between  which  the  paper  is  placed  in  open 
sheets ;  and  the  Lara-polished  surface  of  the 
pasteboards,  Juded  by  the  heat  and  pressure, 
imparts  that  beautiful  appearance  which  be- 
longs to  hot-pressed  paper.  A  yet  more 
smooth  and  el^ant  surface  is  produced  by 
the  process  of  glazing.  Thesheetsofpaperare 
placed  separately  between  very  smooth,  clean, 
copper  plates.  These  are  then  passed  through 
rollers,  which  impart  a  pressure  of  twenty  to 
thirty  tons.  After  three  or  four  such  pres- 
sures the  paper  acquires  a  higher  surface, 


and  is  then  called  glazed.  The  genera!  in- 
troduction of  steel  pens  has  increased  the 
demand  for  smooth  papers,  and  has  led  to 
improvements  in  finishing  them.  As  an 
improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  paper 
sized  by  the  machines  now  in  use,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  conduct  the  web  of  paper,  after  it 
has  been  either  partially  or  completely  dried, 
through  a  trough  of  cold  water,  then  to  pa^ 
it  through  apwr  of  pressing  tollers,  and  after- 
ward to  dry  it  on  reels,  or  over  hot  cylin- 
ders. The  paper  which  has  been  thus  treated 
will  be  found  to  "bear"  much  better,  and 
admit  of  erasures  being  made  on  its  surface, 
and  written  over,  without  the  ink  running  in 
the  way  it  does  when  tie  paper  is  sized  and 
di-ied  m  the  usual  manner.  It  has  been 
found  that  when  paper  is  dried,  after  sizing, 
by  the  drying  machines  in  present  use,  the 
laper  is  veiy  harsh,  and  until  it  stands  for 
ome  time  to  get  weather  (as  it  is  technically 
ermed)  gi'eat  difiiculty  is  experienced  in 
jlaaing  tie  paper.  This  inconvenience  is 
proposed  to  bo  overeome  by  passing  the 
paper  partially  round  a  hollow  cylinder, 
'  ;h  which  a  small  stream  of  cold  water 
is  made  to  run.  By  this  means  the  heat  is 
carried  off,  and  the  paper  is  rendered  more 
tractable,  and  bronght  to  a  proper  state  for 
undergoing  the  glazing  operation. 

We  may  describe  the  modern  process  of 
paper  making,  by  dctmling  the  operations 
as  carried  on  in  large  mills.  The  visitor 
goes  up  to  the  second  stoiy,  into  a  room 
some  sixty  by  eighty  feet,  in  which  girls  are 
engi^ed  assorting  the  rags.  Here  are  nu- 
merous bales  of  white  rags,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic. The  imported  ai'e  linen,  the  others 
cotton.  In  the  same  room  these  i'£^  are 
cut  by  a  machino,  driven  by  power,  which 
fits  them  for  the  subsequent  processes.  They 
are  next  sent  into  a  rotary  boiler  of  about 
two  tuns  capacity,  into  which  steam  is  ad- 
mitted, and  the  rags  boiled.  Next  they  are 
east  down  on  a  floor  in  the  first  story,  where 
they  are  put  into  cars,  on  which  they  are 
conveyed  to  the  washing  engines.  Two 
engines  are  employed  in  washing,  called  rag 
engines.  These  engines  play  in  tubs  of  an 
oval  form,  of  large  capacity,  each  containing 
perhaps  200  lbs.  of  rags.  The  impelhng 
power,  steam  or  water,  causes  the  revolution 
of  a  roller,  set  with  knives  or  bars  of  cast 
steel  inserted  in  it  longitudinally.  This 
roller  is  suspended  on  what  is  called  a  Ugh  ter, 
by  which  it  may  be  raised  or  lowered  at 
pleasu'e  npon  a  plate,  consisting  of  bars  of 
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steel,  set  ap  edgewise.  Paaain. 
thia  and  the  plate,  tie  r»gs 
fibre.  A  stream  of  pure  water  U  tlien  con- 
veyed into  the  rag  engine,  and,  by  means  of 
a  cylinder  covered  with  gauze  wire,  the  dirty 
water  is  passed  off.  This  cylinder,  called  a 
patent  washer,  is  octagonal  in  shape,  some 
thirty  inches  in  length,  revolving  in  the  en- 
gine, and  having  buckets  within  it,  corres- 
ponding with  the  side3  of  the  washer.  By 
this  process  the  rags  are  washed  perfectly 
clean  in  front  three  to  six  hours. 

The  bleaohiiig_  process  is  perfoi-med  by  the 
insertion  into  this  engine  of^a  strong  aolntiou 
of  the  chloride  of  lime  and  some  acid,  to 
a  reaction.  The  pulp  is  then  emptied  into 
lai^  cisterns,  covered  with  the  bleach  liquor 
it  contains,  where  it  is  allowed  to  remain 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  to  bleach, 
It  b  then  drfmied,  pnt  into  the  beating  en- 
gine, and  reduced  to  a  pulp,  the  consistency 
of  milk,  which  it  much  resembles.  This 
pulp  is  emptied  into  a  large  cistern,  i 
vault  beneatli,  and  kept  in  motion  by  me 
of  an  agitator  revolving  in  it.  It  is  then 
FMsed  by  a  lifting  pump  into  a  small  cistern, 
from  which  it  is  drawn  off  by  a  cock — which 
is  opened  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
tliiekneaa  of  the  paper  intended  to  be  made — 
on  to  a  strainer,  which  removes  the  knots, 
sand,  or  hard  substances  that  may  damage 
the  paper,  and  then  flows  upon  a  leathern 
apron,  which  eonduols  it  to  an  endless  wire 
cloth,  over  which  the  web  of  paper  is  form- 
ed. This  wire  cloth  is  kept  constantly 
vibrating,  which  both  facilitates  the  escape 
of  water  and  the  felting  together  of  the 
fibres  of  the  pulp.  The  wire  cloth,  with  the 
pulp  upon  it — the  edges  being  protected  by 
deckle-straps — passes  on  until  it  comes  to  a 
couple  of  wet-press  cylinders,  as  they  are  call- 
ed, the  lower  of  which  is  of  metal,  but  covei"- 
ed  with  a  jacket  of  felting  or  flannel ;  the 
upper  one  is  of  wood,  made  hollow,  and  cov- 
ered first  with  mahogany,  and  then  with 
flannel.  These  cylinders  give  the  gauze  with 
the  pulp  upon  it  a  slight  pressure,  which  is 
repeated  upon  a  second  pMr  of  wet-press 
rolls  similar  to  the  first.  The  paper  is  then 
led  upon  an  endless  felt  or  blanket,  which 
travels  at  exactly  the  same  rate  as  the  wire 
cloth,  while  the  latter  passes  under  the  cyl- 
iniicrs,  and  proceeds  to  take  up  a  new  supply 
of  pulp.  The  endless  felt  conveys  the  paper, 
still  ■  in  a  very  wet  state,  between  cast  iron 
cylinders,  where  it  undei^oes  a  severe  pres- 
sure, which  rids  it  of  much  of  the  remaning 


water,  and  then  between  a  second, pair, of 
press-rollers,  which  remove  the  mark  of  the 
felt  from  the  under  surface ;  and  finally  it  is 
lassed  over  the  surface  of  cylinders  heated 
ly  steam,  and  when  it  has  passed  over  about 
thirty  lineal  feet  of  heated  sui-face,  it  is 
wound  upon  a  reel  ready  for  cutting.  Forty 
years  ago  three  men  could  by  hand  manu- 
fecture  4,000  sheets  in  a  day.  The  same 
number  now  by  the  aid  of  machinery  will 
make  60,000. 

From  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  quan- 
tity of  paper  imported  has  been  gradually 
decreasing ;  and  before  the  revision  of  the 
tariff  in  1848,  had  dwindled  to  perhaps  not 
more  than  2  per  cent,  of  the  amount  con- 
sumed, with  the  exception  of  wall  papers,  of 
which  iai'ge  quantities  %vere  imported,  and 
still  continue  to  be,  from  France.  The  im- 
portations now  of  writing  and  drawing  pa- 
Eers  and  hristat  board,  consist  of  considcia- 
!e  quantities  of  thin  French  and  German 
paper,  mainly  for  foreign  or  fency  corres- 
pondence, and  drawing  paper,  and  brislol 
boards  from  England,  France,  and  Austria. 
The  reduced  price  of  machine  paper  has 
forced  almost  all  ruannfactiircis  to  abandon 
the  old  method.  There  were,  a  few  yenra 
since,  only  two  mills  in  operation  in  the 
United  States  in  which  it  was  made  by 
hand — one  in  Massachusetts,  and  one.  in 
Pennsylvania,  There  is  a  limited  quantity 
of  peculiar  kinds,  that  can  be  better  n  ade 
by  hand  than  on  a  machine,  such  as  bank 
note,  laid  letter,  deed  parchments  and  s  eh 
as  are  used  for  documents  that  a  e  m  ch 
handled,  and  I'cquire  great  strei  gtl  and 
"  li'ability.  Within  the  last  few  jearb  s  ne 
iprovement  has  been  made  in  tl  e  fii  sh  of 

fand  printing  papers,  by  the     t  od  c 
iron  and  paper  calenders  fo   tl  e  p  r 
of  giving  a  smooth  surface,     11  e  fin  sh 
of  Ameiican  papers  is  now  equal  to  any  in 
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The  quantity  of  paper  required  for  the 
newspaper  service  of  the  country  is  probably 
200,000,000  lbs.  per  annum,  which  would 
allow  a  circulation  of  1,000,000,000  sheets. 
There  would  remain  300,000,000  lbs.  of 
paper  for  the  service  of  the  book  trade,  and 
the  trade  and  publications  of  the  religions 
societies. 

The  use  of  paper  in  part  or  wholly  for 
collars,  cuffs,  shirt  fronts,  &c.,  &e.,  has  at- 
tained its  present  magnitude  almost  entirely 
since  1860.  It  now  employs  a  large  capital 
and  uses  between  seven  and  eight  millions 
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of  dollars'  worth  of  paper.  Its  use  for  build- 
ing purposes  ia  also  very  lai^c,  being  coated 
with  a,  composition  and  used  for  sbeatLing, 
ill  the  place  of  boards ;  saturated  with  tar, 
and  under  the  name  of  rooSng  felt,  made  the 
basis  of  the  "felt  and  giavd  roofs  '  com 
bined  with  gypsum  and  made  into  blotks 
for  the  walls  of  the  rooms ,  made  into  pa 
piermache  and  coropicaed  into  doors  and 
■frindow-sash  of  great  beaut}  and  cheapness 
and  niolded  into  doorknobs  and  tuniinin^s 
The  use  of  paper-hanging";,  which  has  be- 
come so  common  in  the  past  tntntj  jear>i 
superseding  hard  finish  and  pamttd  ^ali" 
for  city  <lwe!lings,  absoibs  a  lai^e  amount 
of  paper.  In  Phihdelphii  the  consump 
tion  of  paper  for  hangings  has  hi,en  yeailj 
],500  tons,  or  3,000  000  lbs  The  pi 
per  used  for  this  pnpose  la  heaij  aud 
comes  from  the  mill  in  ulls  1  200  j-irdf. 
long,  and  from  20  to    35  inches  wide      It 


costs  from  9  to  14  cents  per  pound.  In 
thp  preparation  of  thb  paper  the  pattern 
is  first  carefully  drawn  from  original  designs, 
and  then  printed.     The    oatlincs    of    the 

'  >us  tints  are  made  each  upon  a  separate 
1  lock,  made  of  pear-tree  mounted  with  pine. 
Tlio  color  is  conttdned  in  sieves,  asid  the 
blocks  thus  applied  to  these  arc  laid  upon 
the  paper,  following  each  other  upon  the 
^uide-marics  left  by  tie  previous  impressions. 
It  is  stated  that  s  paper-hanging  exhibited 
at  the  World's  Fair,  and  representing  a  chase 
m  a  forest  with  birds  and  animals,  was  per- 
fected by  the  application  of  12,000  blocks. 

In  making  what  is  called  fiock  (shearings 
of  broadcloth)  paper,  the  pattem  is  printed 
in  size  and  vaniished;  the  wool  then  being 
sifted  on  the  varnished  pattern,  adheres  to  it. 

The  census  of  1880  gave  the  localities  of 
the  paper  mills  and  their  comparative  im- 
l  ortance  as  follows  : — 


States  mi  Territoi 

ConnecHout  .. . . 

Delaware 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Maryland. ...... 

ifassacliUGetts. . . 

If  ichigau 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  OaroliLa  . , 

Ohio 

PennBylyania  . . . 

South  CaioUna., 


$1 8(  (1  ma 

$1  527,672 

280,000 

286,439 

ni,ooo 

12,400 

4:,  103 

43,075 

141,600 

56,785 

126,000 

08,500 

B 19, 100 

535,B:t9 

272,800 

300,169 

3,589,860 

46,500 

62,837 

425,000 

997,109 

1,394,210 

131.850 

64,600 

875,500 

731,246 

l,9n,920 

1,313,841 

12,000 

6,000 

111,000 

53,000 

10,200 

139,500 

163,396 

154.500 

130,165 

13H,000 

99,135 

698  602        $343,996     $3,453,358 


13,080 

59,933 

25,543 

140,200 

19.200 

123,000 

100,834 

.  949,645 

513,690 

800,693 

6,170,127 

16,248 

127,000 

95,580 

70!,3('9 

119,040 

1,582,103 

43H,028 

3,050,176 

105,703 

1,383,241 

256,656 

2,307,368 

3,924 

17,400 

16,044 

96,500 

4,500 

28,000 

227,300 

41,678 

270,000 

23,933 

4,800 

40,000 

2,701,212 

31,318,802 

1,497,792 

10,187,117 

3,835       2,96 

2,684  1,443  $1,269,420  $11,029,625 
There  were  produced  in  these  55S  paperltboae  made  of  oakum,  hemp  rope  and  bag- 
mills,  in  I860,  131,508,000  pounds  of  prints  glng,  Ac,  were  not  enumerated.  Daring 
ing  paper,  23,268,000  pounds 'of  writing | the  war,  the  price  of  paper  rose  more  than 
paper,  33,379  tons  of  wrapping  paper,  and  one  hundred  per  cent.,  and  though  it  has 
8,160  tons  of  straw  hoai'da.  The  mills  since  declined  almost  to  the  old  prices,  the 
which   manufacture   tarred   boards,  that   is,  production  in  1869  was  780  million  poinds. 
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The  manuftictiiFO  of  woollen,  or  any  other 
goods,  having  been  prohibited  in  the  colo- 
nies Tinder  that  harsh  .  priaciple  ^vhich 
prompted  the  Earl  of  Chatham  to  exclaim 
that  tho  "  colonists  had  no  right  t^  manu- 
facture ao  much  as  a  hotse-ahoe  nail,"  much 
progress  eoald  not  have  been  expected. 
Nevertheless,  progi'caa 


home  manufecture  of  woollen  cloth 
very  general.     The 


their  own  cloth,  and  the  merchant  found 
little  sale  for  the  imported  article, 
oppressions  of  the  home  government 
continued,  imtil  finally,  in  1765,  a  society 
was  started  in  New  York  with  great  zeal, 
not  only  repudiating  all  foreign  goods,  but 
taking  measures  to  enconi'Oge  the  home 
manufecture  of  cloth  from  sheep'a'  wool,  and 
from  all  other  materials.  This  was  very  pop- 
ular; and  an  agreement  was  extensively  en- 
tered into,  in  order  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  wool,  to  oat  DO  mutton  or  lamb,  and  to 
purchase  no  meat  of  anj' buteher  who  sltould 
kill  a  sheep  or  lamb.  The  economist  of  tho 
present  day  will  smile  at  such  a  mode  of  en- 
couraging the  former  to  keep  slieep,  viz. :  by 
cutting  off  hia  market  for  the  mutton.  Never- 
theless, it  showed  zeal.  Manufactures  are 
not,  however,  to  bo  established  by  resolu- 
tion. For  their  development  there  are  neces- 
sary, 1st,  the  supply  of  skilled  labor;  yd,the 
material  for  its  use ;  3d,  the  capital  to  em- 
Woollen  manufheture,     $25,608, 188        4,413,0 

This  value,  in  1810,  was  nearly  all  in  fam- 
ilies, and  the  figures  subsequently  are  the 
product  of  regular  manufactures  as  tho  busi- 
ness progressed.  The  family  manufacture 
was  necessarily  of  a  rude  description.  Tho 
■woo),  being  washed,  was  carded  between 


iloy  it ;  and  4th,  t!io  demand  for  fhe  goods, 
."his  latter  existed  to  a  considerable  extent, 
in  certiun  conditions,  among  which  was,  that 
it  should  come  within  the  means  of  the  con- 
irs.  .  Tliere  does  not  appear  to  have 
much  scarcity  of  wool,  since  home-made 
goods  were  generally  used.  There  was  an 
absence,  however,  of  capital,  and  of  that 
skilled  labor  which  is  always  the  result  of 
extensive  experience  in  the  same  employ- 
ment. There  came  great  numbers  of  art- 
isans from  Europe,  and  it  was  stated  that 
30,000  weavers  left  Ulster  in  1T74.  The 
war  came,  peace  succeeded,  and  the  new 
government  was  formed  in  1791 ;  on  which 
occasion,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Seeietary  of 
the  Treasury,  made  his  ftanous  report  on 
manufactures.  He  stated,  that  of  woollen 
goods,  hat«  only  had  reached  maturity,  and 
supplied  tho  demand.  At  Hartford,  a  milt 
for  cloths  and  cassimeres  waa  in  operation, 
and  produced  exceUent  wares,  nnder  the  cir- 
cumstances; but  he  remarked,  that  "it 
was  doubtful  if  American  wool  was  fit  for 
fine  cloths."  Tlie  quality  of  wool  grown 
in  the  country  must,  since  then,  have  chang- 
ed very  much,  since  the  American  wool  is 
used  entirely  for  the  fine  goods,  and  the 
imported  wools  only  are  used  for  carpets  and 
coarse  manufactiires.  The  manufacture  of 
cloths  did  not  progress  rapidly,  since  we  find- 
that,  in  1810,  according  to  tho  report  of  the 
Ti'casury  department,  ordered  by  Congress, 
the  manuiaeture  of  wool  was  still  mostly  in 
iimiilies.  The  progress  of  the  manufacture, 
according  to  that  report,  has  been  as  fol- 


14,528,] 


43,207,045 


two  cards  held  in  the  hands  of  the  operator, 
who  continued  to  card  until  the  wool  was 
formed  into  a  long  roll,  which  was  then  spun 
upon  the  single  spindle,  driven  by  the  wheel 
that  fhe  busy  hand  of  the  housewife  kept  in 
motion.    There  aro  many  still  living  who 
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were  employed  in  sticking  the  teeth  for  those 
cards,  aiid  in  tending  the  wheel.  The  clotb, 
woven  also  bj  Land,  was  subsequently  sent 
to  mill  to  be  fulled,  and  dyed,  and  dressed ; 
which  was  the  first  regular  business  branch 
of  the  manufacture.  The  dyeing  was  rather 
an  imperfect  process.  TLe  operator  did  not 
then  understand  the  art  of  fixing  colors. 
Daniel  Webster  somewhere  relates  his  mis- 
fortune, when,  dressed  np  in  a  new  sa.it  of 
home-spun  blue,  he  accompanied  his  fether 
on  the  way  to  a  new  school,  and,  being  over- 
taken by  a  shower,  had  the  color  washed 
from  his  new  coat  into  his  shirt.  With  the 
Lipse  of  time  dyeing  became  better  undcr- 
stitod.  Not  many  years  have  elapsed,  how- 
ever, since  the  distinctive  mark  of  Ameriean 
cloth  was,  that  it  wore  "whitcon  the  edp:es;" 
in  other  words,  its  color  was  not  fast.  With 
the  introdnction  of  machinery,  and  the  im- 
proved condition  of  tlie  people,  home  mMiu- 
(actures  necessarily  gave  way  to  machine 
work.  Other  occupations  paid  the  time  of 
the  farmer  better,  and  the  use  of  machines 
gradually  made  a  market  for  the  raw  wool, 
at  a  price  which,  compared  with  falling 
prices  of  the  cloth,  would  give  the  wool- 
grower  his  cloth  without  labor.  This  we 
may  illustrate  by  extreme  figures.  Suppose; 
there  being  no  factories,  wool  is  worth  10 
cts.  per  lb.,  and  cloth  imported,  $2  per  yard, 
a  pound  of  wool  will  make  two  yards,  or  $4  ; 
if  not  as  good  cloth,  at  least  good  enough. 
The  faiTQor,  by  turning  his  wool  into  cloth, 
makes  a  large  saving.  Soon,  however,  ma- 
chine labor  sinks  cloth  to  SO  cts.  per  yard, 
and  raisM  wool  to  60  cts.  The  farmer  can 
now  no  longer  atford  to  make  his  o\^ti  cloth, 
bnt  his  wool  trade  has  become  profitable. 
Thns,  machine  goods  supplant  hand  goods 
In  this  line,  the  inventions  have  been  very 
remarkable. 

In  1797,  Asa  Whittemore,  of  Massachu- 
setts, invented  a  machine  for  making  cards. 
Instead  of  sticking  them  by  hand,  as  before, 
a  strip  of  leather,  by  passing  between  a 
cylinder  and  a  scraper,  becomes  of  eijnal 
thickness.  This  strip  of  leather,  in  passing 
through  the  machine,  is  stuck  fall  of  teeth, 
that  are  also  made  from  steel  wire  by  the 
machine  at  the  same  lime.  The  ingenuity 
of  this  machine  was  such,  that  tlie  famous 
John  Randolph,  on  inspecting  it,  exclaimed, 
that  "  it  operated  as  if  it  had  a  soul  1"  There 
have  been  100  patents  since  issued  for  im- 
provements in  this  machine.      Tiie    hand 


lachine.  This  has  a  dmm  of  about  3  ft. 
diameter,  and  as  many  long,  covered  with 
the  cards.  Smaller  cylinders,  also  covered 
with  cards,  are  placed  so  as  to  revolve  against 
the  circumference  of  the  cylinder,  and  in  the 
contrary  direction.  Tliero  is  a  feed  apron, 
on  which  the  wool  is  iaid,  and,  being  drawn 
in  between  two  rollers,  is  caught  by  the  cards 
of  the  revolving  drum,  and  combed  out  be- 
tween it  and  tlie  smaller  cylinders.  The 
wool  is  thus  spread  on  the  surface  of  all, 
and  is  finally  taken  up  by  the  "  dofffer,"  or  a 
cylinder  in  front  of  the  main  dram ;  from 
this  it  flows  in  a  broad,  thin,  gauzy  fleece, 
which  passes  throngh  a  funnel,  and  in  so 
doing  is  contracted  into  a  libbou,  or  sliver, 
whicli  is  delivered  into  a  can,  ready  for  the 
"drawing  fi'ame."  Long  wools  and  short 
wools  are  sut>iectcd  to  different  treatment  in 
this  stage  of  the  manufactnre.  The  long 
wools  aie  sometimes  called  combing  wools, 
consequence. 

In  the  manufacture  of  worsted,  the  long 
iple  is  used  mostly,  becanse  a  smooth,  fine 
yam  is  required,  not  much  liable  to  full,  or 
shrink,  or  curl.  In  order  to  form  such  a 
thread,  the  first  object  is  to  lay  or  stretch 
the  fibres  into  lines,  as  parallel  as  possible. 
If  it  were  possible  to  procure  a  single  fibre 
of  wool  of  a  length  sntncient  to  weave  like  a 
fibre  of  silk,  the  beauty  and  finish  of  the 
fabric  would  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  could 
be  desired.  As  that,  however,  is  not  pos- 
sible, the  object  of  the  manufaotnrer  is  to 
draw  out  the  fibres  into  parallel  lines,  in 
order  that  they  may  twist  mto  a  thread  as 
fine  and  smooth  as  can  be  obtained.  The 
old  mode  of  doing  this  was  by  hand.  When 
the  wool  has  been  washed  with  lye,  or  soap 
and  water,  and  dried,  it  passes  into  a  ma- 
chine called  the  "picker,"  tended  hy  a  boy, 
«ho  lays  the  wool  ss  evenly  as  he  can  upon 
the  feed  apron,  which  carries  the  wool  be- 
tween rollers,  when  it  is  canght  by  revolving 
teeth,  torn  asunder,  and  Scattered  in  the  air. 
The  fibres  are  thus  cleared  and  straightened 
tosome  extent.  Theywerethentaken  to  the 
comber,  who,  in  a  close  room,  employed 
combs  with  long,  heated  teeth.  The  work- 
man oiled  the  wool,  and  combed  it  with  these 
heated  instruments,  nntii  it  became  suitable, 
when  it  was  arranged  in  "  slivers."  Tliis 
was  a  very  laborious  and  nnhealthy  task,  and 
many  machines  have  been  invented  to  super- 
sede the  hand  labor.  Some  of  them  are  very 
ingenious,   and    they    hav 


then  supplanted  by  the  carding  stage  of  the  manufacture  in  an  emiaeut   de- 
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greo.  "When  the  "  si  1  vets"  are  thus  pre-! 
pared,  thej  are  caiTied  to  the  "breaking 
machine."  Tliere  the  first  sHver  is  placed 
tipon  an  apron,  which  carries  it  between  two 
Tollei's,  that  seize  and  draw  it  forward,  sad  it 
passes  from  them  through  other  sets  of  rollers, 
ivhieh  move  three  times  as  fast.  As  a  coii- 
secjuenee,  the  sliver  is  drawn  out  to  three 
times  its  original  length.  When  it  has  half 
passed  into  flie  fii'st  set  of  rollers,  the  end  qf 
another  sliver  is  laid  upon  it,  passing 
thence  with  it,  and  bccommg  ineor|iorated 
with  it  in  the  drawing.  All  Uie  shvers  thus 
become  incorporated  in  one  of  three  times 
the  f^gregate  length  of  all  the  ori^al  sHv- 
ers,  and  it  is  coiled  in  a  can.  Three  of 
these  cans  are  carried  to  the  "  drawing 
frame,''  which  has  five  seta  of  rollers,  oper- 
ating in  the  same  manner  as  the  breaking 
frame.  As  fast  as  the  sliver  comes  through 
one  set  of  rollers,  it  coils  into  a  can,  and  the 
slivers  of  three  cans  are  then  united,  and  pass 
through  another  set  of  rollers.  These  draw- 
ings tnns  take  place  1,500  times  with  some 
wool,  and  the  process  reduces  the  sliver  to 
one-fourth  its  original  bulk.  There  are  many 
variations  of  the  detail  of  drawing  by  differ- 
ent machines,  hut  the  result  ia  the  same. 
After  the  drawing  is  finished,  &  ponnd  of  tlie 
alivtr  is  taken  and  measured,  in  order  to 
test  the  accuracy  of  the  drawing.  This 
done,  the  sliver  is  passed  to  the  "  roving' 
frame,  where  two  slivers  are  drawn,  as  be 
fore,  into  a  "  roving,"  which  has  now  become 
so  attenuated,  that  it  must  have  a  twist  to 
hold  it  together.  This  twist  is  imparted  to 
it  aa  it  is  wound  upon  spindles,  of  which  the 
&ame  contains  a  great  many.  The  ' 
from  the  roving  frame  spindles  are  t 
ried  to  the  spinning  fiame.  They  arc  placed 
upon  skewers,  and  the  roving  proceeds  from 
them  between  rollers,  of  which  there 
three  sets :  the  firet  pmr  turns  slowly,  the 
middle  twice  as  fast  as  the  first,  and  the 
third  from  twelve  to  seventeen  times  as  last 
as  the  first  pair.  The  spindles  that 
the  thread  from  the  rollers  must  turn  very 
fast  to  give  the  required  twist  to  the  thread. 
The  hardest  thread  is  tammy  warp,  and, 
when  this  is  of  size  of  twenty-four  limiks  to 
the  pound,  the  twist  is  ten  turns  to  an  inch. 
The  least  twist  is  given  to  thread  for  fine 
hose,  and  it  is  then  five  to  the  inch.  The 
threads  are  then  reeled.     The  bobbins  are 

E laced  in  a  row  apon  wires,  before  a  long 
orizontal  reel,  which  is  exactly  a  yard  in 
circumference.    When   this    has    revolved 


iighty  times,  it  rings  a  boll.  It  is  then 
itopped,  and  a  thread  passed  round  the 
eighty  turns  of  each  thread.  The  reel  then 
coceeds.  Each  of  these  eighty  turns  is 
died  a  ley;  seven  snch  are  a  "bank:" 
hich  is,  consequently,  660  yards.  When 
this  Quantitjf  is  reeled,  the  ends  of  the 
threads  are  tied  t<^ether,  and  each  hank  is 
by  a  macEine,  which  denotes  the 
number  of  hanks  to  a  pound,  and  this  is  the 
number  of  the  yarn:  thus,  No.  24  means 
that  twenty-four  hanks  of  630  yards  each 
will  weigh  1  lb.  A  hank  of  cotton  measures 
840  yards. 

Short  wool,  for  the  cloth  manufacture,  ro- 
semblcB  cotton  in  some  respects.  The  wool 
being  oiled  and  "  picked,"  ia  passed  through 
the  carding  machine,  whence  it  proceeds 
thi-ough  the  drawing  process,  aa  with  the 
long  staple,  until  it  assumes  the  form  of  yarn 
for  the  weaver. 

In  woollen  cloths,  cassimeres,  broad  cloths, 
narrow  cloths,  etc,  all  wool  is  used  ;  that  is, 
both  warp  and  weft  are  wool,  but  the  wool 
ia  combined  with  many  other  articles,  ac- 
cording to  the  dearness  of  each,  Tlie  cotton 
warp  is  used  in  satinets ;  and  in  most  descrip- 
tions of  dress  goods  there  is  a  combination 
of  wool  with  alk  or  cotton.  If  these  articles 
are  very  high,  more  wool  is  used ;  and  the 
reverse,  if  wool  is  high,  and  cotton  is  cheap, 
more  cotton  ia  introduced  into  the  fabric. 
There  are  also  a  groat  variety  of  styles  and 
patterns  'constantly  produced,  to  attract  at- 
tention. 

The  weaving  process  on  the  improved 
power-looms  has  been  greatly  facilitated  of 
late  years,  and  the  labor  has  been  diminish- 
ed. Thus,  formerly,  one  person  was  re- 
quired to  tend  one  loom,  at  a  certain  speed; 
but,  by  various  improvements,  one  person 
may  now  tend  fonr.  In  large  factories,  gi'eat 
numbers  of  looms  are  placed  in  one  room, 
and,  as  the  cloth-i'olis  become  full,  they  are 
placed  upon  a  little  rail-car,  which  carries 
them  ofl'  to  the  dyeing  and  finishing  depait- 

The  woven  cloth  is  carried  to  the  fulling- 
mill,  to  have  the  oil  applied  in  spinning,  and 
other  greasy  matters  removed,  and,  by  a 
partial  felting,  to  give  the  fabric  more  com- 
pactness. 'Tho  first  process  is  to  scour  the 
cloth.  This  is  done  by  placing  it  in  troughs, 
so  arranged  as  to  contain  the  liquids — stale 
urine  and  hog^s  dung,  then  urine  alone,  and 
to  be  followed  by  fallers'  earth  and  urine. 
Heavy   oaken  mallets,   or  pounders,   slide 
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down  with  force  into  one  end  of  tie  trough,  branches  of  his  business,  and  aKle  to  assunie 
and  maah,  or  roll  over  the  cloths.  The  and  maintain  the  responsibility  of  each  and 
pounders  are  lifted  by  wooden  cams,  kept  in  every  one.  This  individuality  of  the  manu- 
motion  by  horse-power  for  many  hours.  In  facturer  is  well  divided  among  the  different 
this  process  the  oil  is  detached  from  the  branches  of  the  manufacture  in  England, 
wool,  the  urine  is  absorbed  by  the  earth, '  where  the  business  has  grown  up  in  the 
and  both  washed  off  by  the  water.  When"  hands  of  praetical  men ;  but  in  this  country, 
this  is  complete,  soap  is  applied  Uberally,  where  maiiufecturing  was,  as  it  were,  im- 
andthepoundingcontinued,  to  fuUthe  cloth,  provised  on  the  formation  of  the  govern- 
Insteadofsoap.insomocasessteaniisapplicd,  ment,  it  came,  necessarily,  under  the  con- 
and  the  pounders  made  of  iron.  ITie  process  trol  of  coipotations,  whore  the  supervising 
of  fulling  is  also  effected  without  pounders,  power  could  not  be  so  well  exei-cised  as 
the  cloth  being  pushed,  or  squeezed,  through  where  each  branch  is  produced  by  an  in- 
a  long  trough.  After  the  fulling,  the  soap  is  dividual  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  to 
washed  out,  and  the  cloth  is  ready  for  meet  the  consequences  of  defect  himselfl 
teasling.  To  full  a  piece  of  broadcloth  re-  In  a  corporation,  many  of  the  appointments 
quires  sixty  to  sixty-five  hours,  and  lllbs.  of  are  independent  of  the  general  direction, 
soap  are  usually  applied.  In  the  process,  ^  and  the  resulting  defects  in  fabrics  ai*  placed 
the  cloth  will  shriuK  m  length  from  flfty-fouF  to  the  account  of  the  wrong  party,  or  not 
■  to  forty  yards,  and  from  twelve  quarters  fixed  upon  any. 
wide  to  seven  quarters.  The  art  of  dyeing  and  printing  fabrics  is 

When  cloth  is  returned  from  the  fiilling-  one  of  the  most  progressive  connected  w  ith 
mill,  it  is  stretched  upon  the  tenter  frame,  I  mannfacturing.  The  materials  of  human 
and  left  to  dry  in  the  open  air.  As  cloth  ia !  clothing  are  mostly  from  silk  and  wool,  of 
the  fulling-mill  shrinks  nearly  one-hdf,  it  animal  origin,  and  cotton  and  flax,  of  vege- 
must  be  woven  nearly  double  its  intended  table  origin.  These  two  classes  differ  in  the 
breadth.  Superfine  six-quarter  broadcloths .  facility  with  which  they  imbibe  coloring 
are  therefore  woven  twelve  quarters  wide.       matter.     The  animal  fibre  takes  much  more 

The  cloth  ia  minutely  examined,  when  dry,  brilliant  shades  than  the  vegetable,  and  the 
in  every  part,  freed^fmrn  knots  and  uneven  color  may  be  applied  to  either  class  in  the 
threads,  and  repMred,  by  sewing  any  little  raw  state,  in  the  spun  yam,  or  in  the  fabric: 
rents,  or  inserting  sound  yams  in  the  place  hence,  great  diversity  in  the  processes.  The 
of  defective  ones.  [  colormg  matters  are  themselves  of  the  most 

In  order  to  raise  up  the  loose  filaments  of  :  various  origins — animal,  vegetable,  and  min- 
woollen  yam  into  a  nap  upon  one  of  the  sur-  eral — and  their  substances,  brought  together, 
faces  of  the  cloth,  it  is  scratched  with  the  act  upon  each  other,  and  produce  the  most 
headsoftheteaaleplant,orwithteaslingcards. intricate  changes.  The  leading  vegetable 
made  of  wire.  In  large  factories  the  operation!  colors  are  yellow,  brown,  and  red;  blue  is 
is-performedinthegig-mill,whichisacylinder  I  derived  only  from  litmus  and  bdigo;  black 
covered  all  over  wiUi  teaslea,  and  made  to  is  afforded  by  nutgalls,  sumach,  and  cashew 
revolve  rapidly,  while  the  cloth  is  di'awn  nut.  Those  are  generally  obt^ed  by  water; 
over  it.  This  operation  requires  attention,  bjat  some  of  the  substances  require  either 
lest  the  goods  become  tender.  Indeed,  alcohol  or  some  of  the  fixed  oils.  From  the 
every  branch  of  the  wool  manufacture  re- 1  animal  kingdom  come,  from  the  bodies  of 
quires  the  supervision  of  a  practica!  man.  If  the  cochineal  and  kermes  insects,  the  bril- 
a  piece  of  cloth  comes  from  the  press  dam-  liant  scarlet  and  crimson  dyes.  The  ancient 
aged,  or  inferior,  he  must  be  able  himself  to .  dye,  called  Tyrian  purple,  was  long  supposed 
discover  where  the  fault  lies,  without  taking  to  be  lost;  but  a  French  chemist  has  lately 
any  other  man's  word  for  it ;  if  the  wooj  is  .  discovered  it.  Hoofe,  horns,  etc,  give  Prus- 
not  properly  cleaned  and  dyed,  the  dyer  sian  blue.  Many  brilliant  colors  are  derived 
must  be  called  to  account,  not  the  carder,  or  from  the  salts  of  various  metals.  The  same 
the  weaver;  and  i^  through  the  carelessness  metal  is  caused  to'give  various  colors.  Iron 
of  the  shearer  or  gigger,  the  goods  are  made '  gives  that  buff  known  as  nankeen ;  it  gives 
tender,  they  must  answer  for  it,  not  the  ;  various  shades  of  blue,  and  is  made  to  yield 
spinner.  Therefore,  the  manager  of  a  wool-  i  black,  slate  color,  and  other  shades.  Chrome, 
len  establishment  must  be  a  thorough  prac-  j  and  lead  salts,  give  an  interesting  variety  of 
tical  manufacturer,  conversant  with  all  the  ]  colors.     The  materials  to  bo  dyed,  of  wdiat- 
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ever  nature,  are  seldom  found  to  have  such 
an  affinity  for  the  dyes  used  that  they  will 
retain  them.  Tliey  will  soon  wash  out,  un- 
less a  remedv  is  applied.  Chemistry  dis- 
covered this  m  certain  substances  that  ivill 
fis  themselves  permanently  upon  the  fibre, 
aud  then,  hy  niiiting  chemically  with  the 
color,  "fix"  that  permanently  also.  These 
applications  are  called  "  mordants,"  from  the 
Laiin,  mordeo,  because  they  were  thought  to 
bite  into  the  fibre.  It  is  sometimes  the  cane 
that,  in  thus  combining  with  the  color,  the 
mordant  will  modify  or  alter  ita  tone,  and 
those  having  this  effect,  are  sometimes  called 
"  alterants." 

Tiitts,  if  a  decoction  of  madder  be  applied 
directly  to  cloth,  it  gives  a  dirty  red  color, 
that  will  not  remmn.  If  the  cloth  is  first 
prepared  with  acetate  of  alnmina,  the  color 
wii!  not  only  become  entirely  fast,  but 
will  assame  a  fine  red  hne,  which  will  re- 
sist the  action  of  fdr,  light,  and  water.  If, 
instead  of  the  alajnina,  oxide  of  iron  is  used 
as  a  mordant,  a  purple  color  will  be  ob- 
t^ned.  In  dyeing  with  cochineal,  if  crim- 
son is  required,  alumina  is  used  for  a  mor- 
dant; if  oxide  of  iron  is  used,  the  color 
will  be  black.  It  follows,  that  mixing  mor- 
dants will  multiply  shades,  and  the  variations 
of  p  oport  ons  and  strength  of  solution  give 
a  de  field  for  the  production  of  effecte.  It 
eomet  ne  is  the  case,  that  two  solutions, 
ne  ther  of  which  will  give  any  color  at  all  to 
the  fab  will  impart  a  fast  color  by  foUow- 
ng  each  other  in  the  application.  Thus,  a. 
sol  t  on  of  nitrate  of  potash  gives  no  color  to 
cloth  a  d  may  bo  washed  out ;  the  sanr 
t  ue  of  b  chromate  of  potash ;  but  if 
of  the  e  applied  after  the  cloth  has  receiv- 
ed the  other,  a  fast  yellow  is  obtained.  In 
the  process  of  mandarining,  an  acid  is  made 
to  act  directly  upon  the  fibre  of  the  wool. 
In  a  large  factory,  the  dye  stuffs  are  ground 
and  mixed  in  an  appropriate  room.  The  in- 
fusions are  made  in  tubs  or  vats,  some  in  cold 
water,  and  others  in  boiling  water.  Some 
of  the  dyes  are  introduced  in  the_  shape  of  a 
coarse  powder,  and  others  in  bags,  through 
which  the  color  oozes.  The  cloth  is  first 
prepared  by  thotongh  cleansing,  in  order 
to  remove  all  extraneous  matters  that  may 
be  attached  to  the  fibre.  When  this  is  com- 
pleted, the  mordant  is  applied  by  soaking 
the  cloth  in  appropriate  solutions.  It  is 
then  hung  «p  to  dry  in  long  folds,  if  intend- 
ed for  prmting,  as  in  the  case  of  muslin-de- 
laines,  a  fabiic    in    which    the   American 


manufacturer  has  come  to  surpass  the  im- 
ported article,  and  to  monopolize  the  market. 
The  art  of  printing  goods  may  be  said  to 
have  been  created  in  the  last  fifty  years.    As 
practised  in  the  early  part  of  the  century, 
it  was  comparatively  rude.    The  figm'es  to 
ipressed  upon  the  cloth  were  engraved 
upon  a  square  block  of  wood,  and  the  color 
being  applied  to  this,  it  was  impressed  upon 
the  cloth,  which  was  then  drawn  forward, 
and  a  new  application  of  the  block  made. 
This  was  the  style  of  printing  practised  orig- 
inally by  Robert  Peel,  grandfather  of  the  late 
prime  minister  of  England,  and  founder  of 
that  family.      An    improvement  was  then 
made  by  engraving  the  pattern  npon  a  cop- 
per cylinder,  and  by  passing  the  cloth  over 
this,  the   work  was  done  with  more  pre- 
and  continuity.   This  was  costly,  how- 
and  one  such  cylinder  laboriously  en- 
graved, would  print  only  1,600  pieces  of 
cloth,     Perkins,  of  Newburyport,  Massachu- 
setts, then  invented  the  die.     This  is  a  small 
steel  roller,  on  which  the  figure  is  engraved, 
id  made  exceedingly  hard.    From  this,  the 
jure  is  conveyed  to  a  soft  steel  roller  by 
pre^ure.     From  this  last  the  design  is  im- 
pressed npon  a  copper  roller  by  pressure. 
This  last  prints  the  cloth.     In  this  maimer, 
the  design  on  the  steeJ  die,  once  engraved, 
may  be   multiplied  to   any  number.     The 
original  block-piinting  would  take  but  one 
color.    Numbers  of  improvementawere  made 
to  increase  the  number  of  colors  that  might 
be  printed.     This  is  now  done  by  engTavmg 
the  dies  and  rollers  with  portions  of  the 
designs  that  are   to   take  different  colors. 
The  rollers  are  placed  npon  the  printing 
machine  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  cloth, 
up  slowly  over  the  large  drum  of  the 
machine.     They  each,  in  succession,  impress 
it  -with  the  design  and  color  with  which  they 
are  fed.     Almost  a^  number  of  colors  may 
thus  be  printed.    The  style  and  quality  of 
ladies'  dress  goods  of  wool,  have  thus  made 
rapid  strides  in  the  last  few  years. 

The  faculty  of  felting  possessed  by  the 
wool,  arises  ft-om  the  barbs  upon  each  fibre, 
■like  those  that  are  to  be  seen  on  each  fibre 
of  a  feather,  locking  into  each  other.  The  pro- 
cess of  mbbingin  hot  water  causes  those  in 
the  wool  to  become  more  closely  interlocked, 
until  the  whole  becomes  a  compact  mass. 
The  making  of  hats  of  wool  was  a  large  busi- 
ness in  the  New  England  colonies  early  in  the 
18th  century — so  much  so,  as  to  draw  upon 
them  the  interference  of  the  government  for 
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the  suppression  of  tlie  business.  It  con- 
tinued, however,  locally,  and  was,  in  1791, 
mentioned  by  tie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
as  one  of  tlie  most  successfiiL  The  manu- 
facturing process  waa  mostly  the  same,  al- 
though the  form  of  the  hat  underwent  many 
clianges,  from  the  "cocked"  to  the  " stove- 
pipe," and  latterly  to  "Wide  Awake,"  "  Kos- 
suth," and  other  styles.  The  wool — mostly 
lambs  or  short  wool — was  washed  in  urine 
to  remove  all  grease  that  prevented  felting. 
The  wool  then,  being  dried,  was  "bowed." 
This  was  performed  by  the  operative,  who 
laid  about  3  oz.  of  wool  upon  a  board,  and 
then,  holding  in  his  !eft  hand  a  bow  with  a 
fitifl'  string,  he  vibrated  the  string  i 
manner  as  to. strike  the  wool,  and  cause  it  to 
fly  out  clear  and  loose.  "When  quite  clear, 
It  was  formod  by  hand  into  a  cone  form 
nearly  three  times  as  large  as  the  proposed' 
hat  body.  To  keep  the  light  wool  to- 
gether, it  was  placed  between  two  cloths. 
It  was  then  immersed  in  water,  and  con- 
tinually rolled  in  different  directions  upon  a 
short  round  stick  held  in  the  hands  of  the 
operator.  This  operation  caused  the  hat  to 
felt  or  shrink  into  the  proper  size  and  shape. 
Being  then  in  the  sugar4oaf  form,  it  was 
stretched  upon  the  hat  block  that  gave  it  its 
shape,  and  the  mamifacture  proceeded  with, 
until,  napped  with  fur  and  trimmed,  it  was 
ready  for  sale.  About  30yearasince,machines 
for  forming  the  bodies  were  introduced,  and 
these  soon  supplanted  the  old  hand  system. 
The  wool  was  washed  with  soft  soap  as  a 
substitute  for  urine,  the  lye  of  the  soap  being 
equally  efficacious  in  removing  the  grease. 
When  dry  and  clean,  the  wool  was  passed 
through  the  "picker,"  made  with  a  cylinder 
covered  with  long  teeth.  As  this  revolved 
with  great  velocity,  it  took  from  a  fair  of 
rollers  the  woo!,  separated  if,  straightening 
the  fibi'es,  and  cleaning  it  of  dust  at  thi 
same  time.  This  wool  was  then  passe< 
through  the  breaker,  or  carding  manhine 
as  in  preparation  for  spinning ;  but  iis  the 
broad  fleece  comes  off  the  dofter,  mstead  of 
being  drawn  into  a  ribbon,  it  is  received 
upon  a  pair  of  light  wood  cones,  placed  with 
their  bases  together.  To  these  a  vibratory 
motion  is  given  at  the  same  time  that  they 
revolve.  The  result  is,  that  the  fleece  of 
wool  winds  over  them  in  contrary  directions, 
until  they  appear  like  a  large  cocoon.  "When 
about  3  OK.  ai'e  wonnd  upon  the 
boy  who  tends  cuts  them  apart  with  shears, 
and    by   a  rapid    movemcut   len 
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woolly  cap  from  the  cone,  which  instantly 
mes  its  motion.  These  caps,  so  removed, 
perfectly  formed  "bodies,"  ready  to  be 
id  in  the  usual  manner.  The  regularity 
and  rapidity  of  the  formation  enables  a 
"  body"  to  be  formed  with  much  less  wool 
than  by  the  hand  system.  Instead  of  3  to 
4  ozs.  for  a  hat,  a  perfect  body  was  now 
formed  of  I  oz.  weight.  This  process  of  the 
wool  manufacture  grew  rapidly,  until  a  ma- 
chine was  invented  to  form  hat  bodies  of 
fur.  Tlie  difficulty  in  that  respect  had  been 
that  the  fur  could  not  be  carded  into  a  fleece 
like  the  wooL  A  machine  was  then  in- 
vented, by  which  the  air  was  exhausted 
under  a  fine  wire  gauze,  and  the  fur  fiying 
was  drawn  upon  this  and  partly  felted  into 
a  ribbon,  which  was  wound  upon  cones  for 
the  hat  bodies.  The  next  process  was  to' 
form  the  cone  itself  full  of  holes,  and,  by  ex- 
hausting the  air,  the  fur  is  caused  to  settle 
npon  it  evenly,  in  weight  sufficient  for  a 
body.  These  fur  hats  caused  those  of  wool 
to  rank  second. 

The  felting  qualities  of  wool  have,  how- 
cr,  caused  it  to  be  used  for  many  other 
purposes,  such  as  piano-covers,  drugget,  and 
for  the  manufacture  of  cloth  without  weav- 
.  is  called  beaver  cloth,  and  is 
diBicult  to  detect,  by  the  eye,  from  woven 
cloth.  Several  manufactories  of.this  descrip- 
tion are  in  operation  in  Connccticnt,  The 
wool  being  worked  and  "picked,"  is  carded 
in  a  machine  which  is  double  the  width  of 
the  ordinary  one,  in  order  to  deliver  a  fleeca 
or  web  sis  feet  wide  instead  of  three.  This 
"  web"  is,  as  it  is  delivered  by  the  machine, 
cfCrried  out,  in  a  horizontal  direction,  21 
feet,  and  so  doubled  in  folds  until  it  gets  a 
proper  thickness  for  felting.  Inasmuch  as 
that  the  process  of  felting  causes  a  web  to 
contract  more  in  breadth  than  in  length,  it 
becomes  necessary,  to  give  the  cloth  a  proper 
consistency,  that  the  webs  should  cross. 
To  do  this  two  machines  are  placed  at  right 
angles  with  each  other,  and  as  the  web  of 
one  is  extended,  that  of  the  other  crosses  it. 
When  the  proper  thickness  is  thus  attained, 
the  whole  is  rolled  upon  a  beam,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  felting  table.  Here  a  number 
of  cloths  are  laid  together  upon  an  endless 
apron,  the  movement  of  which  carries  them 
tbrward  over  an  Iron  plate,  .perforated  with 
holes,  through  which  steam  ascends,  and 
thoroii^hly  heats  and  saturates  the  cloths, 
which  proceed  under  a  platen,  to  which 
ste«m  power  imparts  a  rapid  ribratory  mo- 
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tioii,  which  fclts  the  cloth.    When  this  is  com- 
pleted, the  cloth  is  dyed  of  the  requisite  color, 
and  tlien  suhjected  to  the  fiiUing  and  teasling 
process,  like  a  woven  cloth.    For  those  heavy 
coat  cloths  that  are  in  the  style  called  Petei^ 
shams,  another  process   is   substituted.     It 
consists  in  ptuising  the  cloth  under  a  sort  of 
press,  of  which  the  lower  side,  on  which  the 
cloth  rests,   is  stationary,  and  the  upper, 
being  covered  with  sand,  receives  a  rapid, 
rotatory,  vibratory  motion,  which  rolls  up 
the  nap  into  those  little  knots  that  aro  the 
distinctive  feature  of  Peterahaiu.    The  nature 
of  these  cloths  permits  of  giving  them  two 
colors.     Thus  a  dark  and  a  drab  color  may 
be  felted  together  to   form  one  cloth,  of 
which  the  inside  is  of  a  different  color  from 
the  outside.     These  cloths  are  used  to  some 
extent  by  the  clothiers,  but  their  durability 
,is  said  not  to  be  such  as  to  recommend  them. 
Of  all  people,  the  American  shows  the 
most  remarkable  inclination  for  good  car- 
pets.    It  seems  to  he  impossible  for  him  to 
walk   comfortably   through  life   without   a 
.carpet  under  his  feet.     Every  man  who  oc- 
.cupies  a  few  square  feet  of  honse-room  must 
have  the  brick  or  the  boards  protected  from 
his  tread  by  so  much  carpeting.     Here  car- 
peting appears  in  a  thousand  places  where, 
m  other  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  never  seen. 
The   English   shopkeeper  thinks  the   bare 
boards  good  enough  for  the  reception  of 
his  customers,  and  seldom  does  the  mer- 
chant think  of  adding  to  the  elegance  of  his 
counting-room  by  laying  down  a  square  of 
Brussels,     Only  those  churches  devoted  to 
the  service  of  the  more  aristocratic  worship- 
pers, are  famished  with  the  comforts  of  Kid- 
derminster— the  bare  wood,  or  bricks,  or 
stone,  being  considered  more  consonant  with 
"  the  self-denying  dntiea  of  the  sanctuary." 
Widely  different  is  it  with  the  well-to-do 
American.     He  believes  in  enjoying  life; 
and  considering  that  carpets  contribute  to 
life's   enjoyment,  he   does  not  heatate  to 
spread  every  place  where  he  is  aceustomod 
to  tread  with  a  due  quantity  of  throe-ply,  or 
tapestry,  or  Brussels,  or  Turkey.  Yet,  with- 
al, the  quantities  imported  are  apparently  in- 
adequate   to    this    general   demand.    The 
number  of  yards,  of  all  descriptions,  im- 
ported,  is  about   1,500,000   per   annum — 
a  quantity    that    might    suffice  for  15,000 
houses;  but  in  1850,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus, there  were  3,362,000  dwellings  in  the 
Union.     It  follows,  that  by  far  the  largest 
portion  of  carpets  are  furnished  by  home 


manufacture.     The  carpets  most  in  use  in 
this  country  aro  known  as  ''rag  carpets,"  as 
ingrain,  three-ply,  Venetian,  tapestries,  Brus- 
sels, velvets,  "WUton.    The  Turkey,  Axmin- 
ster,  and  Persian  carpets  are  used  but  little, 
and  manufactured  not  at  all.     The  ingrsun 
caipet  is  made  with  two  seta  of  worsted 
warp,  and  two  sets  of  woollen  weft.     It  con- 
sists of  two  distinct  wehs,  incorporated  into 
each  other  by  the  warp  threads  passing  from 
one  to  the  other  to  bring  the  required  colore 
to   the   surface.     Each  web  is,  however,  a 
cloth  of  itself,  which,  if  separated  by  cutting 
from  the  other,  would  present  a  coarse  sur- 
face, like  baize.     Two  colors  only  are  used 
with  effect  in  this  kind   of  carpet.     The 
three-ply  is  similar,  but  produced  by  three 
webs,    mating    a    thicker   carpet,   with    a 
greater  number  of  colors.     The  pattern  in 
this  does  not  appear  in  opposite  colors,  as 
in    the    two-ply.       This    fabric   was    loi^ 
thought  not  adapted  to  power  looms,  hut  in 
1839,  Mr.  Bigelow,  of  Lowell,  improved  the 
matter,    so  that  weavers,   who   were  then 
making  8  yards  per  day  by  hand,  could  make 
12  yards  per  day  by  power.     This  plan  has 
since  been  so  improved,  that  power  looms 
are  now  wholly  used,  with  such  economy  of 
labor  as  greatly  to  reduce  the  coat  of  cai^ 
pets.    The  hand  weaver  could  always  tighten 
the  weft  thread,  if  he  found  it  too  loose  to 
make  the  selvage  regular,  and  if  he  saw  that 
the  weft  thread  was  too  irregular  to  make 
the  figure  a  just  proportion,  he  imparted 
more  or  less  force  in  beating  it  uj:^     The 
judgment  and  skill  of  the  weaver  was  thus  a 
great  element  in  the  producfaon  of  the  goods. 
Mr.  Bigelow,  in  his  first  loom,  contrived  to 
take  up  the  woven  cloth  by  an  unerring 
motion,  the  same  amount  for  every  beat  of 
the  lathe.      His  next  step  was  to  regulate 
the  tension  of  the  threads,  so  as  to  keep  the 
selvage  smooth,  and  the  figure  regular.     In 
this  he  succeeded  so  as  to  bring  the  two- 
ply  loom  to  21    yards   per  day,   and  the 
three-ply  loom  to  18  yards.      His  method 
of  producing  figures  that  will  match  was 
patented  in  1846.     The  same  machine  was 
found  to  he  applicable  to  Brussels  and  tap- 
estry  carpets,    the   weaving   of  which   by 
power  was  before  thought  to  be  impractica- 
ble.    They  were  made  at  the  rate  of  4  yards 
per  day  by  hand.     This  has  been  increased 
to  20  yards  per  day  by  the  new  process. 
The  iigures  of  the  carpets  aro  also  made  so 
as  to  match  perfectly,  and  surpass  the  best 
carpets  made  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
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These  looms  aro  used  in  factories  tuilt  for 
them  in  Lowell  and  Clinton,  Massachusetts ; 
Thompson ville,     Connecticut ;    three    lat^e 
factories   ave    in   operation    in   New   York 
and    Philadelphia,    and   other    cilies   have 
lately    established    them.       The     Erussels 
cai-pet  takes  its  name  irom  the  capital  of 
Belgium,   whence  it  was  introduced  into 
England  in  the  last  century.     It  is  made 
upon  a  ground  of  linen  wefl^  which  is  con- 
cealed by  the  worsted  threads  that  interlace 
and  cover  it.     The  threads  ai'O  genovally  of 
five  different  colors.     In  ■weaving,  these  ran 
the  length  of  the  web,  and  are  so  msmaged 
that  all  those  required  by  the  pattern  ai-e 
brought  up  together  aoress  tie  line  of  the 
carpet.    Before  they  are  let  down,  a  wooden 
instrament  called  a  sword  is  passed  through, 
to  hold  up  the  threads.     This  is  replaced  by 
a  wound  wire,  which  being  at  last  removed, 
leaves  a  row  of  loops  across  the  carpet.     In 
a  yard  there  are  sometinjes  320  successive 
lifts  of  the  sets  of  colors  required,  each  of 
which  forms  a  row  of  loops.     Pour  colors 
must  always  lie  beneath  the  5th,  which  ap- 
pears on  the  surface,  and  thus  the  carpet  la 
,  thick  and  heavy.     The  Wilton  carpet  diflers 
■from  the  Brussels  in  that  the  loops  are  cut 
before  the  wire  is  removed.     A  groove  nins 
in  the  wire  to  receive  the  edge  of  the  cut- 
ting knife.    The  soft  ends  of  tie  cut  loops 
give  the  carpet  its  velvet  appearance.     In 
Imperial '  Brussels,  the  loops  of  the  figures 
only  are  cut.     Here  a  new  invention  was 
brcftight  into  use  to  make   "tapestry  and 
Tclvet.  pile."     This  is  a  combination  of  the 
ai-ts  of  printing  and  weaving.     The  principli 
is  thb:   if  a  rose-hud  occurs   a  thousaiw 
times  in  the  length  of  a  web,  at  4  feet  apart^ 
the  block  printer  must  apply  his  block  a 
thousand  times  to  print  ttie  hud.     By  the 
new  process  the  thread  is  wound  a  thousand 
tamea  round  a  cylinder  4  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, and   a  turning  wheel,  charged  with 
color,  passes  across  the  coil.     The  thread 
unwound  is  found  to  bo  marked  in  a  thou- 
sand places  exactly  where  it  is  wanted.    The 
threads  are  thus  all  parti-colored,  and  singly 
show  no  regular  figure ;  but  when  arranged  in 
the  proper  order  for  the  weaver's  beam,  the 
figures   come   into  view  much  elongated. 
Sometimes  1 8  feet  of  warp  will  be  garnered 
into  4  feet  of  cloth,  in  order  to  secure  the 
due  proportion  of  the  intended  object.     By 
this    system    the   number    of  colors,    that 
could  not  exceed  6  or  V  by  the  old  plan,  is 
now  increased  to  20  or  30,  or  any  number ; 


itead  of  a  change  of  blocks  for  every 
pattern,  the  same  blocks  serve  for  all  pat- 
■  ms. 

The  wool  used  for  carpets  is  imported 
from  South  America  and  the  East  Indies.    Of 
that  obtained  from  South  America,  the  best 
is  the  Cordova,  which  is  worth  here  22-^  and 
23  cents  per  lb.,  and  next  in  grade  to  it  ranks 
the  Buenos  Ayres,  ■worth  13  and  14  cents 
per  lb.     The  East  India  wools  all  rant  still 
lower,  and  are  generally  of  a  dark  color.     It 
may  be  interesting  to  follow  the  wool  in  its 
passage  through  the  various  processes  ■which 
transfonn  it  from  its  hard,  dirty,  and  oily 
asss,  lying  in  bales,  to  the  brilliant  velvety 
lile  worthy  the  foot  of  Flora  McFlimsey. 
'ihe  material  passes  in  the  usual  way,  from 
ash  to  ttie  combing  machines,  which 
ite  the  long  from  the  short  fibres.   The 
long  are  passed  through  rollei-s,  and  assume 
a  form  entitled  a  "  sliver,"  which  is  allowed 
to  fell  into  a  hollow  cylinder  set  for  the  pur- 
pose, while  the  short  fibres  disappear  in  a 
mysterious-looting  box  at  one  side  of  the 
om.    These  slivers  are  then  passed  through 
drawing  frame,  twenty  or  more  of  them 
united,  and  drawn  out  so  as  to  equalize  the 
tliread;  eight  or  ten  of  these  threads  ai'e 
bjected  to  the  drawing  process  and 
reduced  to  one,  wliich  operation  is  repeated 
as  often  as  is  necessary  to  produce  uniform- 
ity.     These  long  fibres,   so   carefiilly   put 
through  this  process,  are  intended  to  foiin. 
the  waip  of  the  carpets,  while  the   short 
fibres  are  used  for  the  "woof"  or  "filling." 
la  the  apinning-room,  both  staples  of  wool 
come  together  to  be  spun  on  the  long,  clash- 
ing, clattering  "spinning  jacks,"  twelve  in 
number,  some  of  them  spinning  256  and 
others  308  threads  at  once.     When  it  leaves 
the  "jacks"  it  is  in  the  form  of  coarse  j'arn, 
tightly  rolled  on  laige  spools,  fi'om  which  it 
is  wound  into  steins  and  is  ready  for  the  dye 
house.     By  a  curious  system  of  folding,  of  a 
recent  American  invention,  part  of  the  yarn 
steins  are,  after  being  scoured  (a  process  ap- 
plied to  all  yarns  to  fi'ee  them  from  their 
natural  oil),  subjected  to  a  parti-colored  dye- 
ing— and  thus  the  same  skein,  or  frame  of 
skeins,  may  sometimes  bear  half  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent colors.     These  parti-colored  yams  are 
used  for  warp.     Other  bundles  of  yam  ai-e 
submeiged  in  rolling,  steaming  floods  of  col- 
ored liquids  of  every  hue.     That  portion  in- 
tended to  be  used  white,  is  bleached  by 
means  of  sulphur  in  houses  erected  for  the 
purpose  on  the  river  bant.     From  the  dye- 
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ing-room,  the  yam  is  conveyed  to  the  drying- 
room,  immediately  oyer  the  engine  boilers, 
and  after  it  has  become  thoroughly  dried,  is 
conveyed  to  tlie  winding^room, where  winding 
machines,  worked  by  girls,  are  at  wort,  fiit 
ing  spools  and  bobbins  from  the  skeins;  and 
no  sooner  are  the  spools  filled  than  they  are 
unSlled  by  the  warping  machines,,  five  of 
which  are  constantly  in  operation.  The 
threads  are  here  wound  upon  the  lai^e  cylin- 
ders for  the  printers,  and  each  filling  of  this 
groat  cylinder  makes  hat  a  single  thread  in 
the  warp  of  a  single  pattern,  so  that  for  a 
piece  having  208  thr^s  in  its  width,  the 
cylinder  mast  bo  filled  and  carefaily  printed 
a  corresponding  number  of  times.  These 
monster  skeins,  after  being  printed,  some- 
times  with  100  or  more  shades  of  colors, 
each  laid  on  in  straight  lines  by  a  small 

{irinting  roller,  traveUiug  across  benea,th  the 
arge  cylinder,  are  pac&ed  at  full  length  in 
rice  chaff,  and  having  been  placed  in  boxes 
on  a  little  railroad  car,  are  shoved  into  a 
boiler,  where  froia  4  to  6  lbs.  pressure  of 
Btoam  is  applied.  When  the  colors  have 
been  thoroughly  fixed  by  the  means  we  have 
stated,  the  skeins  are  dried  and  passed, 
through  what  are  termed  setting  machines, 
when  the  yam  is  ready  for  the  Bigelow 
loom.  These  have  on  the  end  of  each  of  the 
little  wires  used  to  raise  the  pile  of  the  Brus- 
sels carpet,  a  smalt  knife,  which,  while  it 
weaves,  cuts  the  pile  and  makes  it "  velvet." 
The  next  machines  to  which  the  fabric  is  sub- 
jected, are  for  shaving  the  velvet,  and  girh 
employed  in  trimming  the  under  side  of  the 
goods  and  preparing  them  for  the  rolling  ma- 
chine. Here  the  carpets  are  rolled,  marked 
with  the  number  of  the  pattern  of  each  roll, 
Dumber  of  yards,  etc.,  and  thus  prepared  for 
removal  to  the  warehouse.  The  lengths  of 
the  pieces  usually  are  :  velvets,  from  40  to 
60  yards ;  tapestries,  50  to  60  yardaj  and  in- 
grams,  from  100  to  110  yards. 

The  value  of  carpets  made  in  Massachu- 
setts, Conneeticnt,  New  York,  and  the  United 
8tatei,  BJ'cording  to  the  census  of  1860,  was 
as  fiUoftt, 


uitKi,<ina  1700,500  SI 


These  returns  were  doubtless  far  below 
the  truth.     The  manufacture  of  long  shawls, 


for  men's  use,  was  pushed  to  a  gi'Cat  extent 
a  few  years  since.  TJie  Bay  State  Mills  be^ 
came  famous  for  these  shawls,  and  used  for 
them  3,000,000  lbs.  "of  wool  per  annum. 

The  delicate  yam,  known  as  zephyr 
worsted,  is  much  used  on  these  machines, 
greatly  promoting  the  manufecture  of  those 
articles  which  it  has  been  the  r^e  to  knit 
of  late.  The  demand  for  that  yam  causes 
frauds  to  enter  into  the  sale.  Each  pound 
iphyr  18  divided  into  16  laps,  which  are 
sold  without  weighing  t&  containing  each 
one  ounce  of  wooL  Full  weight  would  be 
drachms  to  the  ounce  lap,  or  if  stored  in 
■I  dry  atmosphere,  161  drachms;  but  the 
fraud  consists  in  puttii^  up  only  15,  14,  12, 
or  10  drachms  in  each  onnce  lap,  the  num- 
ber of  laps  in  a  pound  being  the  correct 
number — 16.  These  frauds  are  difficult  to 
detect,  as  the  dishonest  dealer  is  provided 
with  false  weights,  which  mate  his  goods 
appear  on  trial  to  be  correct.  The  ounce  of 
the  apothecary  shops  contains  more  grains 
than  Uie  true  standard  avoirdupois  ounce,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  tested  there.  The  proper 
remedy  would  be  to  inquire  continually  of 
dealers  whether  their  goods  are  full  weight 
or  short  weight,  to  show  that  public  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  matter,  and  to  com-- 
pare  articles  bought  at  different  stores,  by 
putting  them  on  tue  opposite  scales  of  a  b^' 
ance,  and  noticing  where  goods  are  sold  by 
true  or  best  weight. 

The  production  of  hosiery  and  fancy  knit 
work  has  become  very  important  in  the  last 
ten  or  fifteen  years.  The  supply  of  those 
articles  came  previously  from  England,  but 
within  that  time  the  manufecture  of  these 
articles  has  received  a  great  development, 
particularly  in  Philadelphia,  The  fine  Amor' 
lean  wool  is  well  adapted  to  the  manufac- 
ture. The  business  is  largely  carried  on  in 
fiimilies  and  by  hand  looms.  There  are 
large  factories  devoted  to  the  production  of 
opera  hoods,  scarfe,  comforters,  etc.  Tlie 
wool  is  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  by  caid- 
ing  and  spinning,  and  is  bleached,  dyed,  and 
printed  according  to  the  designs  required. 
In  the  weaving,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  diffei'- 
ent  kinds  of  looms  are  employed.  One  has 
recently  been  invented  for  weaving  neck- 
eomfoiis.  It  weaves  four  neck-comforts  of  a 
double  fabric,  and  each  of  a  different  pat- 
tern. The  Jacguard  principle,  used  in  car- 
pets for  years,  is  applied  to  it,  and  almost 
any  design  may  be  produced.  The  machin- 
ery is  changed  to  suit  the  goods — hoods, 
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talmas,  opera  cloaks,  ncck-oomforts,  scarfs, 
hose  .of  every  description,  A  large  estab- 
lishment in  Philadelphia  uses  250,000  lbs.  of 
wool  per  annum  in  these  articles. 


Until  within  the  last  thirty-five  years, 
the  ready-made  clothing  trade  was  confined 
almost  entirely  to  the  furnishing  of  sailors' 
Bea  fit-outs,  or  slops.  Tlie  stores  for  this 
purpose  were  mostly  in  the  neighborhood  of 
shipping  offices,  and  kept  to  some  extent  by 
sailor  landlords,  whose  business  philanthropy 
led  them  to  coax  "poor  Jack"  into  their 
"cribs"  on  his  arrival,  and  feast  him  high 
while  his  earnings  lasted;  and  as  soon  as 
these  were  nearly  gone,  ship  him  on  board 
Bome  vessel,  obtain  hia  advance  pay,  which 
is,    in    the    navy,   three    months,  *" " 


1  the  merchant 
varying  from  $12  to  S 
demand  for  seamen, 
the  landlord,  he  snppl 
rates  for  the  balance,  j 
and  puts  him  on  boai 
in  that    condition, 
ready-made  clothing 
other  v'se  there 


month, 
&30,  according  to  the 
If  this  is  not  all  due 
iea  slops  at  enormous 
rete  Jack  dead  drunk, 
rd  at  the  last  moment 
In  such  a  business, 
fas  indispensable,  but 
little  market  for  made- 


improved,  the  difiiculty  of  "  cutting  out" 
call  d  into  being  a  special  trade,  and  most 
\  lla^  s  and  towns  in  the  countiy  were  visited 
bj  p  of  ssional  persons,  who  boarded  round 
m  the  families  where  cutting  and  fitting,  as 
well  for  males  as  females,  was  in  requisition, 
Another  trade  also  grew  up  in  the  cities ;  it 
was  the  dealing  in  second-hand  clothing, 
mostly  by  Jews.  These  industrious  persons 
bought  up  all  the  old  clothing  that  could  be 
had,  cleaned,  repaired,  and  redressed  them, 
and  sold  them  to  those  who  sought  to  econ- 
omize. The  cleaning  and  repairing  of  these 
clothes  occupied  great  numbers  of  poor  peo- 
ple. The  repairing  soon  grew  into  fabricat- 
ing very  cheap  cloths  bought  at  auction, 
"half-bnrnt,"  "  wet  goods,"  etc,  to  sell  them 
in  ccmnection  with  the  old  gaiments.  Vis- 
itors from  the  country  found  that  garments 
could  be  bought  in  this  way  to  better  advan- 
tage than  even  to  have  them  made  at  home, 
apd  the   boardhig-round  system  began  to 


;  was  soon  found  in  New  York  that 
the  great  crowd  of  visitors  who  passed  rap- 
idly through  the  city,  and  had  little  time  to 
wait  for  measures,  or  to  be  inconvenienced 
with  triors' delays  and  misfits,  would  become 
buyers  of  a  better  class  of  ready-made  cloth- 
ig,  and  the  manufacture  began  to  spread  by 
tailors  keeping   assortments     The  visitors 

thus  bought  at  retail  were  dispoeed  to 
extend  orders  for  resale  at  home,  and  in 
1834  and  1835  the  wholesale  ■  manufiicture 
commenced  in  New  York.  One  of  the  first 
of  these,  a  shrewd  judge  of  cloth  and  a  close 
reckoner,  commenced  with  little  capital,  slept 
under  hia  counter,  and  kept  his  personal  ex- 
penses very  small,  devoting  his  whole  time 
to  the  cheap  purchase  of  cloth,  and  the  most 
economical  way  of  mating  it  up.  This  trade 
grew  rapidly  to  an  expenditure  of  180,000 
per  annum  for  labor,  mostly  to  sewing  girls, 
at  ridiculously  low  prices.  This  work  was 
done  to  a  considerable  extent  by  girls  who, 
living  with  their  parents,  wished  to  increase 
''    '    allowance  for  dress.     It  is  obvious  that 

e  the  purchase  of  goods,  the  cutting, 
and  making  are  attended  to  by  experienced 
men,  on  a  lai^e  scale,  the  cost  of  ttie  goods 
must  be  very  much  less  than  that  at  which  in- 
dividuals could  get  them  up,  and  the  compe- 
tition of  the  clothiera  guarantees  that  the 
profits  shall  not  be  exorbitant.  There  were 
many  in  the  trade  when  the  revulsion  of 
1837  ruined  them.  The  trade  was  soon  again 
re-established,  and  it  has  not  since  ceased  to 
grow,  not  only  in  New  York,  but  to  spread 
into  all  the  cities  of  the  Union,  The  census 
of  1800  gave  the  clothing  business  as  fol- 


Nuniber 4.203 

Capital $28,1  Of,  347 

Co^t  of  material $47,521,580 

Males  employed 42,749 

reraalqs  employed T7,8"I6 

Coat  of  labor $21,065,722 

Value  produced $88,096,363 

This  production  in  amount  ranks  third  of 
le  occupations  of  the  Union.  Since  then 
the  increase  has  been  very  much  greater,  and 
the  business  is  now  so  extensive,  that  the 
"  purchases  of  the  clotiiiers"  are  a  regulating 
feature  in  the  goods  market.  These  pur- 
chases take  place  many  months  before  the 
goods  are  sold.  The  cloths  for  winter  goods 
are  bought  in  the  preinous  spring,  in  order 
to  give  time  for  the  making  up.  In  a  lawe 
clothing  establishment,  the  business  proceeds 
witJi  great  method.     The  cloth,  as  soon  as  ii 
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subjected  to  a  .rigid  scrutinj,   dncYioii.     For  custom-made  silk  vests,  $2  is 
and  blemished  portions  are  removed.     The   paid.     The  finer  coats  ai'e  made  by  regular 
piece  is  then  taien  to  the  superintendent,  a  tailors,  employed  in  fashionable  city  shops 
■     "  "  '         "        >     ■!      -  -  .     during  the  dull  season,  and  theseearn  $14  to 


statement  of  the  number  of  yards,  the 
and  of  whom  purchased,  is  then  entered 
a  book  kept  for  the  purpose.  There  is  also 
entered  the  nnmber  and  description  of  the 
goods  to  be  made,  how  they  are  to  be  trim- 
med, the  name  of  the  cutter,  the  price  of 
making,  etc.  The  cloth  is  then  transferred 
to  the  cutter,  with  directions  f&  to  kind  of 
garment,  style  of  cut,  sizes,  etc.  The  gar- 
meats  being  cut,  are  passed  to  the  trimmer, 
who  aupphea  huttons,  thread,  lining,  etc. 
The  goods  then  come  under  the  control  of 
the  foremen,  of  whom  there  are  several,  and 
th  g  fh  n  1 1  1  na  1  The 
b  wl  d  this  p  rt  f  th  b  ess  is  very 
la  g  nd  a  n  tly  f  mal  They  take 
Imptln  t      t      and  when  not 

II  kn     n  t    th     f     n  an  a      equired  to 
1  dptnm      yfth    return  of 

th    g     i       Th  y  n  lai^e  cities, 

since  it  happens  that  if  there  is  no  deposit, 
the  person  may  be  tempted  to  pawn  or  sell 
the  goods;  or,  if  she  is  honest,  she  may  have 
a  drunken  husband,  who  will  seize  and 
pawn  the  goods.  It  often  happens,  however, 
that  poor,  deserving  women  have  no  money 
to  deposit,  and  go  hungry  in  &ee  of  work 
that  they  might  do.  There  are,  on  the  other 
Land,  knavish  dealers,  who,  taking  advank^e 
of  the  position  of  the  depositor,  require  it, 
and  when  the  goods  are  returned,  declai'e 
the  work  ill  done,  and  retain  the  deposit  to 
pay  for  the  alleged  spoiling  of  the  cloth. 
There  are  also  great  numbers  of  men  em- 
ployed in  doing  the  heavy  work,  and  since 
the  introduction  of  sewing  machines,  these 
have  been  largely  used.  Among  the  nu- 
merous immigrants  into  New  York,  are 
many  German  and_  other  families,  who  take 
in  sewing,  and  these  nearly  all  have  a  sew- 
ing machine.  This  demand  for  the  machines 
is  supplied  by  the  liberality  of  the  compete 
ing  patentees.  They  deliveramachine  upon 
the  payment  of  a  small  sura,  and  allow  the 
buyer  to  pay  up  three  to  five  dollars  a  month 
until  the  purchase  is  completed.  In  this 
manner  the  supply  of  labor  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  clothing  is  greatly  increased,  but  the 
pressure  is  harder  upon  those  who  have 
machines.  The  women  may,  however,  ea 
from  $6  to  #12  per  week ;  the  former  price 
coarse  work  was  as  low  as  25  to  37i  cts.  for 
common  silk  vests,  and  as  much  for  panta- 
loons, of  which  two  pair  a  day  is  a  lai^e  prO' 


$20  per  week.  The  supply  of  labor  is  not, 
however,  confined  t«  the  city,  hut  embi-aces  a 
broad  circle  of  country,  to  which  goods  are 
sent  by  rml  and  express  to  be  made  up. 
Many  clothing  concerns  have  agencies  in  the 
country  towns.  These  keep  vehicles  to 
travel  round  to  farmers'  and  other  dwellings 
where  good  sewing  is  done  in  the  winter, 
with  his  goods,  and  bring  them  back  when 
done.  This  reverses  tlio  old  system  of  board- 
ing round  to  cut  out  family  goods,  since  the 
goods  go  round  to  get  made  up.  Tlie  ener- 
gy with  which  the  trade  is  driven,  therefore, 
produces  two  competitions,  one  to  get  the 
work  done,  and  the  other  to  get  the  goods  sold. 
The  cutting  is  an  "art '"of  itself,  and  re- 
quir.es  a  certain  talent.  It  is,  iii  fact,  the 
most  important  part  of  the  mann&tcturing, 
since  the  style  and  "set"  of  the  goods  de- 
pend upon  it.  The  lai^e  New  York  clothing 
stores  employ  the  best  "  talent "  in  this  hno. 
The  majority  of  tlie  goods  made  up  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  is  for  the  south  and 
west.  The  capital  required  Js  large,  sinca 
the  goods  are  to  be  purchased  some  four  oi 
five  months  in  advance  of  the  season ;  much 
cash  is  paid  out  in  the  manufacturing,  and 
finally,  sales  inade  at  six  to  eight  months. 
This  manufacture  includes  all  styles  of  boys' 
clothing  as  well  as  men's.  The  house  of 
Brooks  Brothers  sell  $1,000,000  per  annum, 
and  pay  out  $200,000  for  sewing.  This  is 
stated  as  one-twentieth  part  of  the  clothing 
business  of  New  York. 

The  clothing  trade  of  Boston  has  also  re- 
ived a  gi'eat  development  of  late  years, 
and  by  a  combination  of  circumstances  which 
have  had  their  influence  everywhere.  In 
1840  there  were  only  two  houses  in  the 
trade  in  Boston,  and  the  aggregate  sales 
were  about  $200,000.  Tliese  had  increased, 
in  1860,  to  eighty-one  houses,  with  sales  re- 
ported at  $6,220,000.  This  amount  is  now 
(ISTO)  more  than  quadrupled.  The  supply  of 
cloths,  &c.,  is  large  in  Boston — as  wellfi'om 
the  manufacturers  direct,  as  through  com- 
mission houses  who  advance  on  them  to  the 
mannfaetnrers.  The  cutting  is  done  in  Bos- 
ton, but  the  sewing  mostly  in  the  farmers' 
families  throughout  New  England,  and  about 
60,000  females  in  such  situations  are  em- 
ployed. The  numerous  railroads  that  trav- 
erse the  country,  make  commodities  cheap ; 
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and  as  sewing  machines  improve  iu  the  qiial- , 
ity  of  the  work  they  do,  and  in  the  cheap- 
ness, with  which  they  can  be  furnished,  hard- 
ly a  house  is  without  one,  and  all  seek  em- 
ployment for  them.  In  1857,  when  the 
financial  pressure  caused  so  many  mills  to 
stop,  throwing  hands  out  of  employment, 
these  sought  sewing  aa  a  substitute ;  and 
their  savings  enabled  them  to  buy  machines. 
The  same  event  threw  lai^e  quantities  of 

foods  upon  the  market,  through  the  auction 
ouseB,  and  also  through  the  hands  of  the 
commission  houses,  to  whom  the  manufac- 


tarere  pledged  iliem  for  money.  Thus,  there 
was  a  large  supply  of  goods  and  labor  at 
less  than  former  rates ;  clothing  could  bo 
furnished  much  cteaper,  and  mis  circum- 
stance was  not  advantageous  to  the  old 
stocks.  That  ciroumstance,  temporary  in 
itself,  gave  an  impulse  to  the  clothing  busi- 
ness, as  bringing  more  within  its  scope. 

The  national  census  returns  of  1850  and 
1860  gave  some  details  of  the  manufacture 
of  wooUen  in  each  state,  at  each  of  those 
periods.  That  of  1860  was  the  most  full, 
and  is  as  follows  ;— 


Capital 

Hrine $932,400 

New  TampBhire..  ...  1,421,300 

Vermont l,14H.a00 

MasBifeiuBetts 8,993,903 

Rhode  Island 3,168,600 

Conneoticut   3,491,000 

3,115,700 


New  Toclc. , 
Fennsjlvania .... 

New  Jersej 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Michigan 

IllinolB 

■Wiscon^n. 

MisBonri 

Kentuc)<7 

Tirpnia 

North  Carolina. . 
Soatli  Carolina.. . 

Georpa 

Alabama 


MiaaiBsdppi. . 
Louiaiana. . . 
Tennessee... 
CaliforQia . . . 
Oregon 


39, 3  JO 


658,750 
404,341 
103,950 


7,179,819 
1,453,004 
7, 128,529 
1,115,800 


1,612,578 
1,662,660 
12,520,675 
4,070,224 
4,043,124 
3,424,614 
4,427,138 
648,578 
75,807 


69,010 
110,462 
85,743 
67,293 


2,ii08      1,459      6,840,320 
3,504      1,716      5,870,117 


34,899,348 
19,343,660 
14,301,043 


1,452,500 

1,131,000 

504,500 

250,000 


10,000 
400,000 
150,000 


25,980 
119,849 
31,300 


27,000 


112,720 
127,640 
143,025 
845,326 


464,420 
191,474 
33,796 


Total.. 


There  wore  produced  in  these  1,260  wool- 
len raiila,  the  same  year,  in  addition  to  the 
eloth  apeeified  above,  8,401,200  pounds  of 
woollen  yarn,  616,400  shawls,  298,874  pairs 
of  blankets,  18,000  table  covers,  155,000 
yaida  of  felt  (all  made  in  New  Jersey),  and 
800  coverlets  (made  in  Ohio).  The  annual 
product  in  1850  was  valued  at  $43,542,288, 
and  in  1840  at  $20,696,699,  so  that  tlie  pro- 
duction was  tripled  in  20  years.  In  the  re- 
turns from  the  state  censuses  of  1855  and 
1857,  the  productionof  all  classes  of  woollen 
goods  increased    considerably.     Maasachu- 


,887     24,841     16,519  $61,005,267       124,897,862 

setts  and  New  Hampshire  showed  the  lai^est 
increase.  The  manufacture  appears  to  con- 
fine itself  mostly  to  the  middle  states;  cu- 
riously enough  to  those  states  which  are 
most  exposed  to  the  competition  of  the  im- 
ported goods. 

It  appears,  then,  from  the  above,  that  the 
mannfacture  of  woolens  in  the  United  States 
increased  from  $20,000,000  in  1840,  to  $62,- 
005,217  in  1860,  according  to  the  national 
census.  The  statistical  accounts  of  tie  gen- 
eral progress  are  very  meagre.  The  statistics 
of    woolen    goods   manufaotared  iu   1865, 
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in  tho  states  of  New  York  and  (1855)  Massa- 
chusetts, were  given  as  follows : — 

MASSAOnDSBTTS. 

Broadcloth yards  759,627 

CasEiinerea "   6,4*4.586 

Smauets "   6,136,032 

■Jeans, "   1,94S.E09 

Flannels  and  tdankets "  10,279.227 

Tarn lbs.      689,957 

Carpets yds.  1,988,460 

Wool  used lbs,  21,Sal,272 


Cloth  . 


KEW    TOEK. 


.  jds.  7,174,913 


Sliawla. 

Blankets pin.     191.438 

Knit  goods pieces  8 12, 250 

Shoddy Iba.     277,660 

Carpels yds.    886.059 

Wool  used lbs.  15,870,378 

Tbe  statistics  of  1860  sliow  that  there  has 
feeenau  increase  of  nearly  12,000,000  lbs.  of 
thewoolu3edsJncel857iuMasaathusetts,and 
a  coasiderable  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
goods  produced,  ,ln  New  Yort,  the  quan- 
tity of  wool  used  was  but  little  greater  in 
1865  than  in  1855.  There  was  more  used 
for  cloths,  hat  not  nearly  as  much  for  shawls 
and  delaines.  The  increase  was  about  500,- 
000  lbs.  The  following  figures,  from  swell- 
informed  source,  show  the  number  of  facto- 
ries, sets  of  machines,  and  quantity  of  wool 
required  to  feed  them,  in  New  England 
New  York,  in  I860:— 

Faetories.    Seta         Wootrequ 

Maine 32  91      lbs.  2,065,0 

Kew  HampsMre.     56 


MassBcViusetts  ,.  1B4 

Counectiout 93 

Rhode  Island  . . ,  56 

Sew  Tort 


The  production  of  cloths  labors  under 
advantt^  from  the  sharp  competition  which 
the  English,  Belgians,  and  French  have  kept 
up  to  obtain  tho  American  market.  Up  to 
1B40,  19-20th8  of  the  cloths  and  cassin 
imported  into  the  United  States  wer 
English  manufacture.  At  that  date  they 
lost  ground,  but  have  since  recovered.  The 
importations  have  been  as  follows  : — 


^tl\T 

4.4^30 

The  tariff  of  1841  and  1842  approached, 
by  the  biennial  reductions,  the  20  per  cent. 


horizontal  rate  contemplated  by  the  com- 
promise tariff,  for  the  last  and  subsequent 
years  of.  its  operation  :  that  is  to  say,  cloth 
paid  50  per  cent,  in  1822,  38  per  cent,  in 
1840  and  1841,^-and  29  per  cent,  in  1842  to 
June  30.  .By  tho  tariff  of  1842  it  p^d  40 
per  cent.,  and  by  the  present  tariff  30  per 
cent.  It  may  be  observed,  that  with  the 
advance  of  duty  irom  S9  per  cent,  'under 
the  last  year  of  compromise,  to  40  per  cent, 
in  1844,  the  import  of  cloths  in  the  aggre- 
gate increased,  but  this  increase  came  from 
the  continent,  and  the  maximam  importatiom 
was  in  1845.  In  the  year  1848  the  quantities 
I'eceivod  from  France,  stimulated  by  the  ex- 
port bounty  of  the  revolutionary  government, 
increased  50  per  cent.,  and  the  same  influ- 
ence caused  cloths  to  eome  from  Germany 
in  greater  quantities.  The  Belgians  and 
Germans  were  here  in  great  numbers,  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  exhibition',  seeking  to  intro- 
duce their  wares,  and  with  more  or  iess  suc- 
The  result  is,  that  the  aggi'ogate  vsdne 
of  foreign  cloths  consumed  in  the  United 
States  did  not  increase,  although  tho  popu- 
lation increased  at  least  5,000,000  of  people. 
The  superior  dye  and  finish  of  the  German 
and  French  cloths  have  been  the  main  reasons 
for  their  supplanting  the  English  in  our 
markets.  The  English  manufacturers  have 
now,  by  outlay  of  capital  and  increased  ex- 
ertions, obtained  more  or  less  success  in  re- 
covering their  ground;  and  gainst  this 
sharp  competition  of  Prance,  Germany,  and 
England,  our  manufacturers  have  hitherto 
fully  maintmned  their  grouml,  as  appears 
from  the  feet,  that  while  the  increase  of 
population  and  the  wealth  of  that  population 
has  been  very  large  within  ten  years,  afld  the 
market  for  foreign  goods'  has  been  extend- 
ed, yet,  on  the  other  hand,,  most  of  the  in- 
creased consumption  of  the  country,  in  the 
double  ratio  of  greater  number  and  enhanced 
means,  has  been  suppMod  from  our  own  pro- 
duction under  shield  of  a  30  per  cent  duty. 
The  importation  of  shawls  was  very  much 
increased  in  the  same  period  of  time,  imder 
similar  conditions  in  reference  to  the  suc- 
cessful competition  of  Europe  t^wnst  Eng- 
land. But  the  manufacture  of  these  articles 
in  this  country  has  also  immensely  increased 
in  the  same  time.  The  attention  of  fermcra 
in  the  last  two  years  has  been  powerfully 
directed  to  this  great  staple,  and  the  degree 
of  prosperity  which  it  manifests  is  well  cal? 
culated  to  extend  their  enterprise  not  only 
to  the  number  of  sheep,  but  to  the  quality — ■ 
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in  respect  not  merely  of  breeds,  but  in  keep- 
ing clean  and  packing.  The  fact  has  been 
developed  by  the  most  elaborate  scientific 
Tosearches,  that  the  climate  and  soil  of  the 
United  States  are  better  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  fine,  long  stapled  wools,  suitable  for  the 
cloth  manufactui-cr,  than  any  other  momufac- 
turinff  country,  and  the  article  produced  ex- 
coeds' the  Australian  wool.  Under  the  ap- 
pliances of  increased  capital,  and  the  stimulus 
which  the  competition  of  England  with  the 
continent  may  impart  to  the  quality  of  the 
fabric, the  United  States  will  probably  assume 
tlie  superiority ;  but  our  manufacturers  should 
not  neglect  the  necessary  escrtion  to  procure 
as  fine  a  finish  and  as  durable  a  dye  for  their 
cloths  as  those  of  the  continent  exhibit. 
The  United  States  wools  are  rapidly  gaining 
a  character  which  will  bring  the  foreign 
mannfaotiirers  into  such  competition  for  their 
purchase  as  will  permanently  sustain  their 

The  supply  of  wool  in  the  United  States 
has  never  been  equal  to  the  demand.  In 
1840  and  1850  the  census  gave  the  quan- 
tities ridsed  in  the  country.  If  to  these  we 
add  the  quantities  imported,  we  approximate 
the  quantity  used  as  follows : — 


Total. . 


18,524     11,136, 163     126,681,211 


These  wools,  imported  into  the  United 
States,  are  mostly  of  the  eoaraer  descrip- 
tions used  for  cai-pets,  ^ta.,  and  the  average 
value  is  about  10  to  11  ets.  These  are 
qualities  which  do  not  compete  with  the  fine 
wools  of  American  growth ;  but  the  gi'owth 
of  manufactures  was  found  to  be  impeded  by 
the  want  of  greater  supply.  In  consequence. 
Congress,  in  1867,  made  all  wools  costing 
less  than  30  cents  at  the  place  of  growth, 
free  of  duty.  These  had  paid  30  per  cent., 
ad  valorem,  previously.  This  law  had  not 
much  effect  in  increasing  the  supply,  for  the 
reason  that  the  supply  is  everywhere  short. 
There  were  quantities  of  South  American 
wool  imported  of  a  fine  quality,  but  so  filled 
with  the  hurr  peculiar  to  that  country,  i 
mate  them  nearly  useless.  Many  machines 
were  invented  to  remove  these  burrs,  bnt 
with  partial  success.  One  was  of  the  form 
of  a  number  of  circular  saws,  8  to  10  inches 
in  diameter,  set  close  together  upon  a  shaft, 
which  revolved  with  much  velocity.  The 
wool  was  fed  to  this  cylinder,  through  two 


rollers.  The  saw  teeth  seized  the  wool, 
which,  passing  between  the  saws,  left  the 
bnrr  on  the  surface,  whence  it  was  removed 
hy  the  motion  of  the  cylinder  against  a  sta- 
tionary knife  placed  longitudinally  across  it. 
The  general  impulse  given  to  manufactures 
at  home  and  abroad,  has  caused  the  demand 
to  outrun  the  supply  of  wooL  This  was  the 
case  that  manufactures  spread  in 
those  countries  that  formerly  were  most  de- 
pended upon  for  raw  wools.  The  supply  of 
England  has  been  kept  up  by  the  extended 
exports  of  Austraha  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Hence,  the  lower  duty  did  not  im- 
prove the  supply  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  home  supply  has  to  some  extent  been 
diminished  bythe  operation  of  railroads  and 
the  growth  of  iai^e  cities.  These  latter  have 
raised  the  demand  for  mutton  and  lamb, 
while  the  easy  transportation  afforded  by  rail 
has  induced  the  farmers  to  send  the  animals 
to  market  instead  of  tlie  wool,  which  was 
formerly  alone  practicable.  The  price  of 
wool  accordingly  rose,  and  the  manufacturers 
naturally  sougnt  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
raw  material  by  hunting  up  a  substitute. 
This  is  usually  found  in  substituting  one  of 
these  four  chief  materials  of  human  clothing 
• — cottoik,  silk,  wool,  and  flax.  The  one  of 
these  that  is  relatively  dearest  is  mixed  with 
larger  proportions  of  the  others.  Hence,  the 
value  of  the  whole  becomes  in  some  degree 
equalized. 

Out  of  these  circumstances  has  grown  one 
of  the  most  curious  manufactures  that  have 
sprung  up  of  late  yeai-s.  This  is  the  shoddy 
manufecture.  It  has  recently  been  imported 
from  England ;  and  there  are  now  in  Kew 
York  state  six  factories — inWatervliet,  New- 
burg,  Troy,  and  Marlborough.  These  turn 
out  about  100,000  lbs.  of  shoddy  per  annum. 
But  what  is  shoddy? 

In  the  somewhat  hilly  distijct  of  York- 
shire, between  Huddersfield  and  Leeds,  stand 
on  two  prominences  the  pretty  little  towns 
of  Dewsbnry  and  Batley  Car.  The  stranger, 
on  alighting  from  the  railway  car,  is  struct 
with  the  nnnsually  large  warehouses,  built 
of  stone,  by  the  railway  company.  For  such 
small  stations,  these  are  mysterious  erections. 
But  if  he  enter  the  principal  warehouse,  he 
will  probably  find  piled  up  nundi'eds  of  bales, 
contMuing  the  castroff  garments  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  continent  of  Europe.  HerCi 
in  fect>  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  are 
brought  the  tattered  remains  of  the  clothes, 
some  of  which  have  been  worn  by  royalty  in 
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tlie  various  courts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  by 
the  peers  aud  peaaants.  The  rich  hroadcloth 
of  the  English  noblea  here  commingles  with 
the  hvery  of  their  servants  and  the  woreted 
blouses  of  the  French  republicans;  while 
American  undershirts,  pantaloons,  and  all 
other  worsted  or  woollen  goods,  may  there 
be  found,  all  reduced  to  one  common  level, 
and  known  by  one  common  appellation  of 
"  raws," 

Tne  walls  of  the  town  are  placarded  with 
papers  announcing  public  auctions  of"  Scotch 
shoddies,"  "  mungoes,"  "  raga,"  and  such 
like  articles  of  merchandise,  and  every  few 
days  the  goods  department  of  the  railway  is 
besieged  by  sturdy-looking  Yorkshiremen, 
who  are  examining,  with  great  attention,  the 
various  bales,  some  of  wliich  are  assorted 
into  "  whites,"  "  blue  stocHngs,"  "  black 
stockings,"  "carpets,"  "shawls,"  "stuffs," 
"shirtings,"  "linseys,"  "black  cloth,"  etc. 
A  jovial-looking  man,  of  doubtful  temperance 
principles,  at  last  steps  forward  and  puts  the 
goods  up  to  auction.  The  prices  which 
tiiese  worn-out  articles  fetch  are  surprising  to 
the  uninitiated.  Old  stockings  will  realize 
from  $35  to  $S0  a  ton ;  while  white  flannels 
will  sometimes  sell  for  as  much  as  $100  a  ton, 
and  even  more.  The  "hards,"  or  black 
cloth,  when  clipped  free  from  all 
threads,  are  worth  from  |100  to  $160  a  ton. 
There  are  common  mixed  sorts  of  coarse 
febric  which  can  be  bought  aa  low  as  from 
$16  to  $25  a  ton;  while  the  "rubbish," 
consisting  of  seams,  linseys,  and  indescrib- 
ables,  are  pui'chased  by  the  chembts  for  the 
maJiufacture  of  potash  crystals  for  from  $10 
to  $16  a  ton. 

It  will  bo  seen  that  assorting  these  old 
woollens  is  equally  important  witii  the  assort- 
ing of  tlie  different  qualities  of  new  wool ; 
and  there  is  the  additional  consideration  of 
coloi-s  to  render  assorting  still  more  neces- 
sary. It  is  surprising,  however,  with  what 
rapidity  all  this  is  accomplished.  There  are 
some  houses  where  old  woollen  rags  are 
divided  into  upward  of  twenty  different  sorts, 
ready  for  the  manufacturer.  The  principal 
vaiieties  are  flannels,  of  which  there  are 
"  English  whites,"  "Welsh  whites,"  "Irish 
whites,"  and  "  drabs."  Each  of  these  com- 
mand a  different  price  in  the  market:  the 
EngUsh  and  Welsh  being  much  whiter  than 
the  Irish,  and  of  finer  texture,  are  worth 
nearly  double  the  price  of  the  Irish.  The 
stockings  are  the  next  in  value  to  the 
nels,  on  account  of  the  strength  and  elas- 


ticity of  the  wool.  The  peculiar  stitch  or 
bend  of  the  worsted  in  stocking  manufec- 
ture,  and  the  hotwat«r  and  washing  to  which 
they  are  submitted  during  their  stocking 
existence,  have  the  effect  of  producing  aper- 
manent  elasticity  which  no  after  process 
destroys,  and  no  new  wool  can  be  found  to 
possess.  Hence,  old  stockings  are  always  in 
great  demand,  and  realize,  for  good  clean 
colored  sorts,  aa  much  as  |80  a  ton  in  busy 
seasons.  The  white  worsted  stockings  are 
the  most  valuable  of  the  "  softs,"  and,  when 
n  sufficient  quantity,  will  sell  for  as 
much  as  $140  a  ton.  Carpets,  and  other  col- 
ored sorts,  are  generaUy,  owing  to  their  rapid 
aecuniulation,  to  be  had  at  very  low  prices. 

"  Shoddy,"  so  well  understood  in  York- 
shire, is  the  general  term  for  the  wool  pro- 
duced by  the  grinding,  or,  more  technically, 
the  "pulhng"  up  of  all  the  soft  woollens; 
and  alt  wooUens  are  soft^  except  the  super- 
fine cloths.  The  usual  method  of  convert- 
ing woollens  into  shoddy,  is  to  first  carefully 
assort  them,  so  as  to  see  that  not  a  particle 
of  cotton  remains  on  them,  and  then  to  pass 
them  through  a  r^  machine.  This  has  a 
cylinder  3  ft,  in  diameter  and  20  inches  long, 
with  steel  teeth  half  an  inch  apart  from  each 
other,  and  standing  out  from  the  cylinder, 
when  new,  one  inch.  This  cylinder  revolves 
five  hundred  times  in  a  minute,  and  the  rags 
ai'e  drawn  gi'adually  close  to  its  surface  by 
two  fluted  iron  rollers,  the  upper  one  of 
which  is  packed  with  thin  stuff'  or  skirting, 
so  as  to  press  the  r^a  the  closer  to  the 
action  of  the  teeth.  Tbe  cylinder  runs  up- 
ward past  these  rollers,  and  any  pieces  of 
rag  which  are  not  completely  torn  into  wool, 
are,  by  their  natural  gravity,  thrown  back 
upon  the  rags  which  are  slowly  creeping 
into  the  machine.  The  rollers  are  fed  by 
of  a  creeper,  or  slowly  moving,  end- 
less cloth,  on  which  a  man,  and  in  some 
instances  a  woman,  lays  the  rags  in  proper 
quantities.  One  of  these  machines  is  com- 
monly driven  by  a  seven-inch  hand,  and  re- 
quires at  least  five  horse  power.  Half  a  ton 
of  rags  can  be  pulled  in  ten  hours  by  one  of 
these  machines.  The  dust  produced  sub- 
jects the  workpeople  on  first  commencing 
the  occupation,  to  what  is  there  called  the 
"  rag  fever."  But  after  a  time  the  imme- 
diate effects  are  warded  off,  and  although  it 
no  doubt  shortens  hfe,  the  remuneration 
being  considerable — in  England,  2s.  for  every 
240  lbs.  of  ri^  pulled — there  is  never  any 
difficulty  in  obtaining  workpeople. 
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ClOTHING  TRADE— TOTAL 


igo"  is  the  wool  produced  by    ous  colors  of  tte  old  fabricR.     It  is  mined  in 

e  hatds,  or  superfine  cloths,  to  a  with  new  wool   in   such  proportion  as  its 

similar  operation  as  that  above  described,    quality  will   permit,  without   deteriorating 


The  machine,  however,  for  the  mungo  trade, 
is  made  with  a  greater  number  of  teeth, 
several  thousand  more  in  the  same  wzed 
cylinder,  and  the  cylinder  runs  about  '?00 
revolutions  in  a  minute.  The  rags,  previous 
to  being  pulled  in  this  machine,  are  passed 
through  a  machine  called  a  "  shaker."  This 
is  made  of  a  coarsely-toothed  cylinder,  about 
2J  ft,  in  diameter,  which  revolves  about  300 
times  in  a  minute,  in  a  coai'se  wire  cylinder. 
This  takes  away  a  large  portion  of  the  dust, 
which  is  driven  out  at  a  laige  chimney  by 
means  of  a  fan.  The  mungo  pulling  is, 
therefore,  a  cleaner  business  than  the  shoddy 
making,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  is  more  prof- 
itable. The  power  required  for  a  mungo 
machine  is  that  of  about  seven  horses. 

Both  the  better  kinds  of  shoddy  and  the 
mungo  have  for  some  years  been  saturated 
with  oil ;  but  recently,  milk  has  been  applied 
to  thb  purpose,  and  found  to  answer  exceed- 
ingly well.  The  consequence  is  that  milk 
in  lliat  locality,  in  England,  has  risen  100 
per  cent,  in  price ;  and  even  in  that  district, 
where  cows  are  kept  in  lai^e  numbers,  it  was 
feared  there  would  be  a  great  scarcity  of 
milk  for  the  supply  of  the  towns. 

When  well  saturated  with  oil  or  milk,  the 
shoddy  or  the  mungo  is  sold  to  the  woollen 
manufiicturer.  There  are  scores  of  men  who 
attend  the  Huddersfield  market  every  Tues- 
day to  dispose  of  their  mungo.  It  is  as 
much  an  article  of  marketable  value  there, 
as  cloth  is  here.  It  is  not  unusual  for  good 
mungo  to  realize  as  much  as  eight  Enghsh 
pence  per  pound,  while  the  shoddy  varies  in 
price  ftom  one  penny  to  sixpence  per  pound, 
according  to  quality. 

The  common  kinds  of  shoddy  require,  of 
course,  to  be  subjected  to  the  scouring  pro- 
cess, for  which  large  wooden  heaters,  or 
"  stocks,"  are  employed.  The  dung  of  hogs 
is  largely  employed  in  this  purifying  pro- 
cess, as  well  as  human  urine,  which  is  esten- 
sively  used  in  the  blanket  manufacture  of 
Yorkshire, 

The  white  shoddy  is  capable  of  being 
used  either  for  liglit-colored  goods  or  for 
the  common  kinds  of  blankets,  while  the 
dark-colored  shoddy  is  worked  into  all  kinds 
of  coarse  cloths,  carpets,  etc.,  which  are 
dyed  any  dark  color,  so  as  to  hide  the 


of  the  material. 
The  mungo  is  used  in  nearly  all  the  York- 
shire supermie  cloths,  and  in  some  very  ex- 
tensively. It  produces  a  cloth  somewhat 
inferior,  of  course,  to  the  West  of  England 
goods  in  durability,  but,  for  finish  and  ap- 
pearance, when  first  made  up,  the  inferiority 
would  only  be  perceived  by  a  good  judge 
of  cloth.  This  substance  is  largely  intro- 
duced into  all  felted  feibrics.  Blankets,  car- 
pets, druggets,  table-covers,  and  Petersham 
coats,  are  sometimes  entirely  made  &om  it, 
and  the  trade  is  rapidly  extending. 

The  effect  of  shoddy  in  the  doth  of  an 
overcoat,  in  the  wear,  is  to  rub  out  of  the 
cloth  and  accumulate  between  it  and  the 
lining.  We  have  seen  a  gentleman  take  a 
handful  of  this  short  wool  from  the  comers 
of  h)s  coat 

The  grounds  on  which  this  shoddy  and 
mun^o  lusmess  cva  b  justified  arc  the 
cheapenmg  of  clitl  and  the  turning  to  a 
useful  purpose  what  would  be  otberiviae 
almost  useless 

The   business  m   Y  rkshire  is   dignified 
bj    the    title    of  the      Dewsbury   trade ;" 
'    to    it    Dewsl  ury    certainly    owes    its 
h    and   %  e   might   almost   say  its  ex- 
;e.      In  twenty   years   it    has  gi'own 
from  a  village  to  a  town  of  some  30,000  in- 
habitants, and  some  immense  fortunes  have 
been  made    by   this    extraordinary    trans- 
formation of  old  garments  into  new. 

Considerable  quantities  of  white  shoddy 
were  sent  from  England  and  Scotland  to  this 
country,  and  finally  a  machinist  sent  several 
of  his  rag  machines,  and  several  factories 
were  successively  started.  The  sale  of  the 
product  is  now  largely  conducted  in  Cedar 
street,  New  York. 

The  shoddy  trade  : 
ating,  being  affected  vei 
of  the  wool  market.  So  gi'eat  is  tne  com- 
petition in  the  markets,  that  as  soon  as  a 
rise  takes  place  in  the  price  of  new  wool,  the 
small  manufacturers,  Instead  of  raising  their 
prices,  commonly  regulate  their  expenditure 
by  using  a  Sailer  proportion  of  the  old 
material,  and  they  are  thus  enabled  to  com- 
pete, in  prices  at  least,  with  the  larger  manu- 
facturers, who  can  lay  in  a  large  stock  of 
new  wool  when  the  prices  are  low. 


I   somewhat  fluctu- 
/  much  by  the  state 
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CHAPTER  L 
TANNING— BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 
Oh  the  formation  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, much  sohcitude  was  apparent  io  rela- 
tion to  the  grovrth  of  the  more  important 
hranchea  of  manufactures.  That  the  im- 
perial government  had  so  persistently  pre- 
vented the  establishment  of  any  considerable 
branches,  was  a  great,  drawbact,  because  it 
tad  prevented  the  development  of  the  neces- 
sary experience  and  skill  in  manufacture  re- 
quired for  lar^  operations.  The  removal 
of  those  prohibitions  by  the  act  of  inde- 
pendence, attracted  attention  to  the  forbid- 
den industries,  and  they  began  to  flourish. 
The  tanning  and  manufacture  of  leather,  in 
all  its  branches,  was  one  of  the  first  that  be- 
gan to  tlirive,  and  naturally,  because  the 
slaughter  of  animals  for  food  furnished  a 
greater  or  less  supply  of  skins,  that  required 
to  be  wrought  up  into  boots,  shoes,  harness, 
etc  Parliamentary  committees,  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  mentioned  tanning  in 
the  colonies  as  a  brsmch  of  individual  in- 
dustry, which  supplied  most  of  the  local 
demands  for  leather  and  shoe-making,  as  one 
of  the  leading  handicrafts. 

In  I7S1,.  -Qie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Mr.  Hamilton,  in  his  report  on  manufactures, 
mentions :  "  Tanneriea  are  not  only  cirried 
on  as  a  regulir  business  m  numerous  parts 
of  the  country,  but  thej  constitute,  in  some 


places,  a  valuable  item  of  incidental  family 
manufecture,"  He  went  on  to  mention,  that 
encouragement  had  been  asked  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  two  ways,  viz.:  by  prohibiting 
both  the  import  of  the  leather  and  the  ex- 
port of  the  bark.  It  was  alleged  that  tho 
leather  trade  had  raised  the  pnce  ot  bark 
from  $3  to  $i4  per  eord.  He  ascnhei!  the 
however,  ratJier  to  the  increase  of  tan- 
neries than  to  the  export,  of  which,  he  said, 
there  was  no  evidence.  Glue  was  then  a 
item  with  the  tanners,  who  used  up 
ifuse  poilrions  of  the  skins  in  that  w  ay. 
From  that  lime  to  the  present,  tmnei's  liave 
increased  in  all  the  states,  in  the  propoition 
nearly  of  the  growth  of  the  population. 
The  importation  of  boots  and  shoes  was 
always  insignificant,  compiisiw  high-priced 
articles  from  Paris  mostly.  Thus,  the  year 
1823  was  one  of  the  iai^est  import:  there 
were  then  14,979  pairs  of  shoes,  mostly  kid 
and  morocco,  imported,  for  $9,192;  and  207 
pairs  of  boots,  for  $792,  or  nearly  $4  per 
pair.  In  1858  the  importation  ivas  only 
39,826  pairs  of  leather  boots  and  shoes,  at  a 
value  of  187,101;  and  the  export  of  do- 
mestic boots  and  shoes  in  this  yearwas  609,- 
988  pairs,  or  a  value  of  $663,905  :  showing 
a  large  excess  of  exports  over  imports. 

The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  has, 
therefore,  been  in  the  double  ratio  of  the 
number  of  people,  and  their  ability  to  buy, 
in  proportions  as  follows : — 

LBITHEB    aiBDFirTDBE    OF   TnR    HHITKD    BTATEB    IH    1360. 

Establiahme  ti.  Capital  Kaw  materiikL  JIslo.  Finnic.  Labor.  Froilitct. 

Boots  and  shoes.  12  4B6  $23  351827  $12,128,174  94,512  28,514  $30,938,080  $91,880,298 

Gloves 12  J  594,8'5  537,589  453  916  330,419  1,176,796 

Leather  belting 46  588,000  915,211  329  25  134,953  1,481,150 

Morocco  dressers 133  3,331,350  3,896,523  2,311  331  924,308  6,391,075 

Patent  leather  .,.-■..  12  1,039,000  1,395,400  865  . .  311,460  2,101,250 

Baddies  and  harness..  3,695  6,616,034  6,726,344  12,443  337  4,333,041  14,604,323 

Tanners  and  curriers .  5,040  35,655,370  44,520,737  32,633  51  6,933,140  61,306,453 

Total 31,641  $10,182,106  $100,120,037    133,595      30,240  $43,913,000  $184,880,948 

The  total  value  was  thus  raised  to  SI 84,-1  ners    and    curriers   was   $67,306,452.      Of 
850,948.    The  value  produced  by  the  tan- 1  this  leather  so  produced,  the  harness-makers 
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and  shoe-makera  imd  $49,454,688.  Thti 
tanneries  lie  at'the  foundation  of  the  whole. 
They  use  the  skins  and  hides  of  animals 
slaughtered  in  the  whole  country,  and  re- 
quire, in  additioH,  an  averse  of  some  5,000,- 
000  of  foreign  hides,  imported  mostly  from 
Central  and  South  America,  and  the  British 
East  Indies,  to  make  good  the  demand.  'The 
census  of  1840  gave  the  sides  of  sole  leather 
tanned  at  ■  3,463,611,  and  of  upper  leather 
3,781,868. 

The  supply  of  hides  in  the  country  origin- 
ally was  derived  mostly,  if  not  altogether, 
from  the  slaughter  of  animals  for  food.  Tan- 
neries were  started  where  hark,  mostly  hem- 
lock, was  most  easily  accessible,  and  the  tan- 
neiy  became  the  market  for  hides  and  skins 
for  many  miles  around,  as  well  for  the 
farmers  as  butchers.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  the  lai^e  cities,  foreign  hides  became  the 
main  resource.  Thus,  in  1858,  the  value 
imported  was  $9,718,683,  aa  follows:  Boa- 
ton  and  Salem,  $3,290,655;  New  York, 
45,629,037;  Philadelphia,  $377,635;  Bal- 
timore, $422,466.  The  importers  of  hides 
sell  to  tlie  tanners  for  cash  or  short  time,  and 
then  tanning  takes  place  in  localities  best 
suited  to  the  combination  of  the  materials, 
Boston  is  the  largest  leather  market  in  the 
states;  but  there  is  not  tanned  in  Massa- 
chusetts half  the  leather  they  nse.  They 
tan  the  npper  leather ;  bnt  the  sole  leather 
is  mostly  tanned  in  New  York.  The  hides 
imported  at  Boston  and  Salem  are  sold  to 
the  New  York  dealers,  by  them  supplied  to 
the  tanners,  and  then  resold  to  the  boot^ 
makers  of  Massachusette,  One  reason  of 
this  k,  no  doubt,  that  the  newly  opened 
counties  of  New  York  supply  more  and 
cheaper  bark  than  can  be  had  elsewhere. 
When  the  Erie  railroad  was  opened  througli 
thesoutlierntierof counties, tanneries  rapidly 
increased  along  its  line.  The  returns  of  the 
road  for  the  fli'st  five  years  were  as  follows : — 

IIL<!ea  sent  nost  Lentlier  sent  east. 

Ita.  976,950  781,300 
1,200,520  480,010 
1,111,580  1,078,620 
3,253,883  3,896,592 
10,UO,023      8,409,763 

So  rapid  was  the  effect  of  having  access 
to  new  hemlock  forests.  The  number  of 
hides  that  are  produced  each  year  in  the 
■country,  although  a  very  "important  item, 
the  census  has  not  furnished  in  any  definite 
er.  l%at  of  1 840  gave  the  number  of 
I  tanned  in  1839  at  8,463,611,  which 
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would  account  for  1,731,805  hides.  The 
nnmber  of  neat  cattle  in  the  country  was 
"■■■  14,971,586,  and  of  horses  and  mules 
,669.  The  deaths  among  them  would 
give  aliout  400,000  hides,  and  tlie  neat 
cattle  would  give  3,000,000  hides.  The 
nnmber  of  horses,  cattle  and  other  domestic 
animals  in  the  United  States,  in  1866,  is 
estimated  by  the  Agricultural  Department  as 
follows : — 

Horses 6  691,320 

Mules 1,051,337 

Cattle 26,935,616 

Swice 28,815,003 

Blieep 41,353,652 

The  census  gives  the  quantity  of  cattle 
slaughtered  at  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
This  would  give  6,733,904  neat  cattle.  The 
se  hides  (ten  per  cent.)  would  be  about 
»,000.  The  census  of  1850  gives  6,128, 
970  hides  tanned,  and  8,658,865  skins,  in- 
cluding 6,000,000  sheep  skins.  If  we  com- 
pare the  census  of  1840  with  that  of  1850, 
lor  tanneries,  we  have  results  as  follows : — 


1^    fi,e63    is,9aii^T 


s,60j,siuk   ii2,sei,T9e 


T!ie  census  of  1850  gives  6,128,970  hides 
tanned, whichgives  12,257,940sides.  Under 
tlie  head  of  skins,  the  census  of  1840  has 
upper  leather,  cal^  horse,  etc.  The  census 
of  1850  iucludes  6,000,000  sheep-skins. 
Now,  these  12,257,940  sides  of  sole  leather 
by  no  means  account  for  all  the  shoes  made 
in  the  country.  The  rapid  rate  at  which 
shoes  and  boots  are  made  and  worn,  far 
exceeds  the  increase  of  cattle  and  Iiides; 
and  the  census  returns  do  not  obtiun  any 
thing  hke  the  quantities  that  are  made  in 
the  laige  cities,  where  the  numbers  of  very 
poor  foreign  shoe-makei's  are  large.  The 
census  of  1855  gave  24,804  boot  and  shoe- 
makers in  the  state  of  New  York,  while 
the  United  States  census  of  1850  gave  but 
10,439  in  the  state.  This  difference,  to 
some  extent,  no  doubt,  grew  out  of  the  lai^ 
migration,  there  being  among  the  emigrants 
very  many  shoe-makers  who  work  very  cheap 

The  skina  of  domestic  animals,  or  "green 
bides,"  are  rated  of  higher  value  than  the 
foreign  or  salted  hides ;  yet  those  latter  will 
give  a  great  weight  of  leather,  because  of  the 
water  in  the  green  hides,  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  more  easily  handled.  The  lai^est 
oxen  make  the  best  sole  leather.  The  skins 
of  the  bull  are  thickest  about  the  neck  and 
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parts  of  the  belly ;  but  tbe  back  is  thinner, 
and  are  inferior  in  fineness  of  grain  to  oxen 
or  C0W9,  The  best  are  made  into  the  heavy 
leather,  used  for  the  best  tninks,  shoe-soles, 
Maachine-helts,  harness,  etc.  The  lighter 
qualitiea  serve  for  uppers  of  eommon  boots 
and  shoes.  Kips,  or  skins  of  young  cattle, 
make  the  uppers  of  fine  boots  and  shoes. 
Those  hides  of  the  best  quality  only  are 
split  or  shaved  for  the  thin  enamelled  leather 
used  for  ladies'  shoes,  and  are  made  into 
"lace  leather,"  or  thongs  for  belts.  In 
preparing  the  hides  for  tinning,  the  heavy 
ones  are  soaked  for  months  in  lime-water. 
The  hair,  at  last,  can  be  removed,  with  the 
epidermis,  by  the  two-handed  scraping-knife, 
rubbed  over  it  as  the  hide  is  laid  flat  down 
on  the  bench  prepared  for  this  purpose. 
The  fl.eshy  substance  on  the  other  side  is 
then  scraped  off,  and,  like  the  head,  cheeks, 
and  other  waste,  used  for  making  glue.  In 
large  establishments,  machines  are  used  for 
this  scraping.  The  lime  that  remains  in  the 
pores  of  the  hide  must  be  removed  by^soat- 
mg  in  some  solution,  like  chlorine,  tblt  will 
form  a  soluble  compound  with  the  lime. 
Sometimes  hides  are  laid  in  piles,  and  allow- 
ed to  begin  to  putrefy,  great  cai'e  being 
taken  to  stop  it  aa  soon  as  the  hair  starts. 
By  the  United  States  plan,  the  object  is 
more '  effectively  obtained,  with  less  labor, 
.  and  no  injury  t«  the  leather.  The  hides  ai'c 
suspended  in  a  cool  vault,  protected,  like  aa 
ice3iouse,  against  the  entrance  of  wann  mr, 
and  furnished  with  a  covered  channel-way, 
that  answers  as  a  drain  and  aa  a  conduit  for 
cool  damp  dr.  Cool  spring  water  is  then 
conducted  into  the  vault,  to  fall  round  its 
sides  like  spray.  The  hides  are  thus  kept 
in  amist^  at  a  temperature  of  44  to  46  dog., 
and,  in  six  to  twelve  days,  are  found  freed 
from  all  superfluous  matter.  The  cold  vapor 
has  been  absorbed,  and  its  action  by  melting 
has  distended  and  removed  the  epidermis 
■with  the  roots  of  the  hair.  As  soon  as  this 
is  effected,  the  hides  are  ready  for  tanning. 
This  American  plan,  it  will  be  observed,  la 
far  in  advance  of  that  of  the  old  systems, 
still  practised  in  Europe. 

Of  the  hides  brought  into  Wew  York 
year,  the  disposition  was  as  follows : — 


Domestic  hides,  slauglitered 250.000 

Imported 1,002,000 

Slock,  Jan.  1 375,000 

Supply  2,527,000 


Taken  for  sole  leatlier 1,877,000 

"  upper     "       250,000 

"  patent    "      100,000 


160,000     2,477,000 


Stock,  Dec  31 , , 


These  figures  show  the  relative  disposition 
of  the  hides  sold  in  New  York. 

Leather,  tanned,  is  generally  divided  into 
three  kinds,  namely :  hides,  kips,  and  skins. 
The  stoutest  leather  employed  for  trunks 
and  soles  of  boots  and  shoes,  is  made  from- 
butts  or  backs.     Buff  leather  was  foi-merly 

lade  for  defensive  armor  from  the  hide  of 
the  buffalo,  but  it  is  now  furnished  by  the 
■hide,  and  is  used  chiefly  for  soldiera' 
i.  Bull-hide  is  thicker  than  cow-hide, 
while  kip-skin,  from  young  cattle,  is  lighter 
than  the  latter.  The  name  kip  is  also  giv- 
to  Calcutta,  Brazil,  and  African  hides. 
Call-skin  snpplies  the  great  demand  for  the 
upper  part  of  boots  and  shoes  ;  sheep-skins 
form  a  thin,  cheap  leather ;  lamb-skins  are 
used  for  gloves  ;  goat  and  kid-skins  form  a 
light  leather  of  fine  quality ;  deer  or  ante- 
lope are  usually  bi-dresaed  m  oil ;  horse-hide 
is  prepared  for  harness  work,  etc.,  and  this, 
with  sea!-skin,  is  used  for  making  enamelled 
leather ;  dog-skin  makes  a  thin,  tough  leath- 
er, hut  most  of  the  gloves  sold  as  dog- 
skin are  made  of  lamb-skin.  Hog-skin 
makes  a  thin,  porous  leather,  and  is  used  for 
covering  the  seats  of  saddles ;  ass  and  mule- 
skins  are  for  shagreen  leather,  used  mostly 
for  scabbards.  There  is  a  large  import 
trade  in  skins.  The  great  demand  for 
leather  for  the  best  gloves  is  supplied  by 
lamb-skins  from  Italy,  Spain,  the  south  of 
France,  and  other  parts,  where,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  lamb  being  killed  quite  young, 
^e  skin  is  small,  fine,  and  thin,  and  is  used 
instead  of  kid ;  but  it  is  neither  so  strong 
nor  so  glossy.  The  skins  of  lambs  that  dio 
soon  after  their  birth,  are  sometimes  dressed 
with  the  wool,  and  are  used  for  lining  gloves 
and  shoes.  The  best  kid-skina  are  from  the 
south  of  France;  they  are  also  imported 
from  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Ire- 
land. It  is  said  that  as  soon  aa  the  kid  be- 
gins to  feed  on  herbage,  the  skin  suffers  in 
fineness  and  delicacy,  and  is  no  longer  suit- 
able for  the  best  gloves.  The  best  morocco 
leather  is  made  from  Swiss  goatrskins ; 
another  kind  is  from  Mogador  and  East  In- 
dian goat-skins,  which  are  often  made  into 
black  morocco,  known  as  "black  i 
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leather,"  from  tlie  circumstance  of  the  first 
Bupphea  having  been  obtained  from  Spain. 
The   leather  from   the  Cape  sheep-skin   is 
nearly  equal  to  morocco.      Hippopotamus 
hides  are    exported  from  South  Africa,  and 
when  tanned  with  oak  bark,  they  make  an 
extremely  thick  and  compact  leather.     In 
Canada,  recently,  leather  has  been  made 
from  the  white  whale  which  vbita  the  St. 
Lawrence.     In  February,  1860,  some  speci- 
mens of  this  leather  were  showa  at  the 
American  Institute.     There  are  various  sorts 
of  excellent  leather  made  from  their  skins. 
The  vegetable  substances  used  in  tanning 
have  of  late  years  become  almost  aa  numer- 
ous as  the  varieties  of  hides  and  skins  on 
which  they  are  employed.     The  active  vege- 
table   principle,    tannin,   varies    somewhat 
according  to   the   source  from  which  it 
derived ;  but  it  is   always  marked  by  . 
aatringent  taste,  a  bluish-black  or  dark  green 
precipitate  in  aqueous  solution  by  admixture 
with  a  solution  of  one  of  the  salts  of  per- 
oxide of  iron ;  while,  with  a  solution  of  gela- 
tine, it  gives  a  dirty  white  or  brown  precipi- 
tate.    During  a  long  period  the  principal 
tanning  material   has  been  oak  bark   and 
hemlock  bark.     That  which  is  stripped  in 
the  spring  is  the  most  esteemed,  for  it  then 
contains  a  lai^er   quantity  of  tannin  than 
that  stripped  in  autumn,  and  this  more  than 
the  bark  stripped  in  winter.   The  best  bark  is 
obtMued  in  a  warm  spring,  from  coppice  trees 
about  twelve  years  of  age.     Oak  bark  con- 
twns  from  4  to  22  per  cent,  of  tannin,  which 
is  contMued  in  the  inner  white  layers  next 
the  alburnum,  as  in  the  case  of  other  astrin- 
gent barks.     The  tannin  of  bark  is  probably 
not  identical  with  that  of  galls,  as  it  does 
not  yield  pyrogallie  acid  when  subjected  to 
destmetive   dbtillation ;    from  four  to   six 
pounds  of  oak  bark  are  required  for  every 
pound  of  leather.     After  the  stripping,  the 
bark  is  stacked  to  dry ;  should  the  season 
be   rainy,  a  portion  of  the  tannin  may  be 
washed  out,  and  the  bark  be  thus  deterio- 
rated. When  the  tanned  leather  is  taken  in 
hand  by  the  currier,  it  is  softened  by  being 
soaked   in  water.     It  is  next  beaten  by  a 
mallet  upon  a  hurdle,  and  then  placed  over 
a  plank  called  a  beam,  which  projects  slants 
ingly  from  the  floor.     The  workman  ' 
over  this  and  agaiist  the  leather,  so  as  to 
keep  it  in  its  place,  and  with  a  broad  kuife 
shaves  off  all  the  irregularities  from  the  flesh 
side.      The  knife   is  held  firmly  in  both 
hands,  and   the  operator  continudly  esam* 


skin,  and  moves  it  to  bring  all  parts 
under  the  knife.  After  it  is  shaved,  it  is 
into  cold  water,  tha  flesh  side  laid 
next  to  a  stone  slab,  and  the  other  well 
with  a  tool  ciJled  a  stretching  iron. 
This  process  forces  out  a  whitish  matter 
(bloom)  gathered  in  the  tan  pit,  and  reduces 
inequalities.  Many  tools  are  employed, 
having  the  same  object.  The  skin  then  un- 
dergoes "dnbbing;"  an  ointment  of  cod 
oil  Doiled  with  the  skins  of  sheep,  is  well 
rubbed  in  on  both  sides,  and  the  leather 
hung  up  to  dry.  It  is  aftorwai'd  rubbed 
with  the  graining  board — an  instrunient 
shaped  somewhat  like  a  brush,  but  grooved, 
and  made  of  hard  wood.  The  leather  is  then 
ready  for  sale ;  or,  after  shaving  the  flesh 
side  with  a  very  sharp  knife,  it  is  waxed. 
A  color,  composed  of  oil  and  lamp-black,  is 
well  rubbed  in  on  the  flesh  side,  with  a  hard 
brush,  until  the  suiface  is  thoroughly  black ; 
upon  this  is  applied  a  size  and  tallow  with  a 
stiff  brush,  and  when  dry,  it  is  nibbed  with 
a  broad,  smooth  lump  of  glass ;  tliis  is  re- 
peated. This  leather  is  calied  "waxed,"  or 
"  black  on  the  flesh,"  and  is  used  for  the 
uppers  of  men's  boots  and  shoes.  If  curried 
on  the  other  side  it  is  called  black  on  the 
grmn,  and  is  used  for  ladies'  uppers.  In 
preparing  such  leather,  the  waxing  is  per- 
formed  as  follows  ;  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron,  called  copperas  water  or  iron  liquor,  ia 
applied  to  the  grain  side  of  the  wet  skin, 
when  the  salt,  uniting  with  the  gallic  acid 
of  the  tan,  produces  an  ink  dye ;  stale  urine 
"len  applied  to  the  skin,  and  when  dry, 
ituffing  is  applied.  The  grain  is  rmsed, 
and  when  dry,  the  skin  is  whitened,  bruised, 
and  again  gr^ned ;  after  which,  a  mixture 
of  oil  and  taliow  is  applied  to  the  grain 
side,  and  it  undergoes  careftilly  the  treat- 
ment with  the  pommel  or  graining-board 
again,  andseveral  other  processes  of  rubbing, 
polishing,  and  dubbing,  or  oiling.  These 
duly  performed,  with  duo  regard  to  time  and 
circumstances,  complete  the  process. 

For  many  years  it  was  found  difficult  to 
cause  a  bright  varnish  to  adhere  to  leather 
without  cracking,  an  effect  which  is  now 
produced  by  means  of  boiled  linseed  oil 
mixed  with  vegetable  black  and  Prussian 
blue.  This  composition,  of  the  consistence 
of  a  thick  paste,  is  rubbed  upon  the  surface  of 
the  leather,  and  then  dried  at  a  temperature 
of  from  150°  to  iVO^Fahr.  Theprocessia 
repeated  from  three  to  seven  times,  and 
when  quite  dry,  the  varnish   adheres  very 
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firmly,  and  will  bear  considerable  fluxure  air,  and  the  siin  tLrown  into  the  vat.  In 
and  tension  without  cracking.  By  mixiiig  this  way  about  50  skins  are  treated,  and  are 
coloredpigmentswiththevamiah,  enamelled   kept  in  motion  a  few  hours  in  the  sumach 


leather  of  various  colors  may  he  produced. 
The  process  of  tioming  differs  considerably 
in  the  mode  of  treatment  with  the  kind  of 
skin  and  the  result  desired,  A  lai^( 
ber  of  thin  leathers  w.hich        '  '      ' 


with  alum,  salt,  and  some  other  matters. 
Wash  leather  is  dressed  with  oil,  or  sham- 
oyed ;  but  whatever  may  he  the  snhseqoent 
tieatnicnt,  the  preparatory  steps  somewhat 
resemble  each  other — whereby  hair,  wool, 
grease,  and  other  matters,  are  removed,  and 
the  skin  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  agelatinous 
membrane  called  pelt ;  the  hair  is  removed 
from  kid  and  goat-skin,  by  means  of  cream 
of  lime  ;  the  wool  is  generally  removed  by 
the  feltmongers  before  the  skin  is  pa^ed  to 
the  tawers. 

Foreign  lamb-skins,  which  are  received 
with  the  wool  on,  are  washed,  scraped 
the  flesh  side,  and  sweated  in  a  close  ro< 
until,  in  consequence  of  the  putrefactive  fer- 
mentation, the  wool  can  be  easily  removed. 
After  this,  fatty  matters  are  got  rid  of  by 
subjecting  the  sliins  to  hydrostatic  pressure; 
they  arc  next  worked  at  the  beam  and  pared 
into  shape,  treated  with  lime,  and  next  with 
dogs'  or  pigeons'  dang,  if  the  skins  are  to  be 
tanned,  and  with  bran  and  water  if  " 
to  be  tawed,  the  object  being,  in  eitl 
to  get  rid  of  the  lime.  l>nnng  these  opera- 
tions, the  skins  are  worked  a  few  times  at 
the  beam,  and,  are  finished  by  washing 
clean  water.  Morocco  leather  is  prepared 
by  tanning  goat-skins  with  sumach,  and 
dyeing  on  the  grain  side.  Inferior  moroccos 
are  prepared  from  sheep-skins  similarly 
treated,  for  which  purpose  each  skin  of  pelt 
is  sewed  up  into  a  oag,  the  grain  side  outer- 
most, distended  with  air,  and  placed  in  a 
mordant  of  tin  or  alum.  They  are  next 
placed  in  a  warm  cochineal  bath  for  red,  in- 
digo for  blue,  orchil  for  purple,  and  are 
worked  by  hand  until  the  dye  has  properly 
struck.  For  cert^n  colors  the  tanning  pre- 
cedes the  dyeing,  ■  The  tanning  or  aumach- 
ing  is  carried  on  in  a  lai^  tub,  containing  a 
weak  solution  of  sumach  in  warm  water ; 
another  and  stronger  solution  is  contained 
in  an  adjoining  vessel,  a  portion  of  which, 
together  with  some  sumach  leaves,  is  poured 
into  the  bag;  some  of  the  weak  solution 
is  then  added,  the  bag  is  distended  with 


by  means  of  paddles  worked  1  _ 
or  by  machinery.  The  skins  are  then  taken 
out  and  heaped  upon  a  shelf  at  the  side  of 
the  tub,  the  pressure  tlras  produced  causing 
the  liquor  to  escape  slowly  through  the  porea 
of  the  skin,  the  bags  being  shifted  about 
fi'om  time  to  time.  The  bags  are  next 
into  a  second  vat,  containing  a 
stronger  solution,  where  they  remain  for 
Tlic  bags  are  now  opened  and 
washed ;  fine  red  skms  being  finished  in  a 
bath  of  saffron.  All  the  skins  are  nest  struck 
board  until  they  are  smooth 
and  fiat,  and  in  order  to  improve  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  currying,  a  fittle  linseed  oi! 
may  be  rubbed  on  the  grjun  side ;  they  are 
then  hung  up  in  a  loft  to  dry,  when  they  be- 
come horny  and  are  in  the  crust,,  as  it  is 
called ;  they  next  pass  through  much  labor- 
ions  friction  with  the  pommel,  and  with  a 
glass  ball;  while  the  peculiar  ribbed  ap- 
pearance of  morocco  is  given  by  means  of  a 
ball  of  box-wood,  on  which  is  a  number  of 
narrow  ridges.  Sheep-skin  morocco  is  pre- 
pared from  split  skins;  the  skin-splitting 
machine  resembles  in  principle  thsU;  hereafter 
described,  only  as  the  membrane  is  thinner, 
cei-tain  variations  are  required.  Instead  of 
stretching  the  skin  on  a  drum,  it  is  passed 
between  two  rollers,  the  lower  one  of  gum- 
metal,  and  solid,  and  the  upper  made  of  gum 
rin^;  while  between  the  two  rollers,  and 
nearly  in  contact,  is  the  edge  of  the  sharp 
knife,  which  is  moved  by  acrank,  as  hereafter 
mentioned.  When  a  skin  is  introduced  be- 
tween the  two  rollers,  it  is  dragged  through 
against  the  knife  edge  and  divided,  the  solid 
lower  roller  supporting  the  membrane,  while 
the  upper  one,  being  capable  of  moving 
through  a  small  space  by  means  of  its  rings, 
adjusts  itself  to  inequalities  in  the  mem- 
brane ;  where  this  is  thin  tJie  rings  become 
depressed,  and  when  it  is  thick  they  rise  up, 
so  that  no  part  escapes  the  action  of  the 
knife.  The  divided  skins  are  not  sewed  up 
into  bags,  as,  from  their  thinness,  tliey  can 
be  snmached  quickly. 

In. preparing  white  leather  by  "  tawing," 
the  pelt  is  made  as  pure  as  possible ;  the 
best  kind  of  leather  being  prepared  from  kid- 
skins,  while  sheep  or  lamb-skins  make  the 
inferior  kinds.  '  They  ai'c  first  fed  with  alum 
or  salt  in  a  drum  or  tumbler  made  like  a 
huge  chum ;  about  three  pounds  of  alum' 
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andfa  piml  f  alt  b  ng  el  to  130 
skins  fa  a  e  z  Th  al  n  a  f  the 
alum  imsm  dfit  np  uTid  with, 
the  gelatine  of  the  Btins,  while  the  salt  serves 
to  whiten  them.  When  talien  out,  the  skins 
are  washed  in  water,  then  allowed  to  ferment 
in  bran  and  water  to  remove  the  surplus 
slum  and  salt,  and  to  reduce  the  thickness. 
They  are  next  dried  in  a  ioft,  and  become 
tough  and  brittle,  but  they  are  made  soft 
and  gloMy  by  means  of  a  dressing  of  twenty 

Souniia  of  wheat  flour  and  the  jolka  of  eight 
ozen  eggs.  By  rotating  the  skins  in  drurera 
for  some  time  the  dressing  is  absorbed,  and 
scarcely  any  thing  but  water  remains.  This 
dressing  is  usudiy  repeated,  and  the  skins 
hung  up  to  dry.  The  beautiful  softness  and 
elasticity  of  leather  is  now  given  by  manip- 
ulation. The  skins  are  first  dipped  in  clean 
water,  worked  upon  a  1>oard,  and  staked  upon 
a  stretcher  or  softening  iron,  consisting  of 
a  rounded  iron  plate  fixed  to  the  top  of 
upright  beam,  by  which  the  skins  are  ■ 
tended  and  smoothed ;  they  are  tlien  finished 
by  being  passed  over  a  hot  iron. 

The  t-anning  of  leather,  more  than  almost 
any  other  manufacture,  is  a  chemical  process, 
the  success  of  which  depends  almost  wholly 
upon  the  skill  and  judgment  with  which  ite 
complicated  manipulations  are  conducted. 
To  attain  the  requisite  skill  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  chemist  is  evidently  impossible ;  it 
can  only  be  acquired  in  the  tanning  itself, 
by  long  and  careful-  attention  and  observa- 
tion ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  description 
of  manufacture  where  so  much  depends  upon 
practical  knowledge,  and  so  little  upon  mere 
theory,  as  in  the  tannina'  of  leather.  The 
tanning  of  leather  consists  in  effecting 
combination  between  the  gelatine,  which  is 
the  man  constituent  of  raw  hides,  and  tan- 
nin, a  peculiar  substance,  found  in  the  bark 
of  several  species  of  trees — the  oak  and 
hemlock  chiefly.  The  processes  employed 
are  so  various,  and  the  modifications  occa- 
sioned by  temperature,  strength  of  the 
liquor,  and  quality  and  condition  of  the 
hides,  are  so  numerous  and  so  different,  that 
hardly  any  branch  of  business  requires  for 
its  successful  conduct  a  greater  degree  of 
judgment  and  experience,  and  in  few  arts 
nave  there  been  effected  greater  improve- 
ments. Within  twenty  years  the  gain  of 
weight  in  converting  hides  into  leather 
has  increased  nearly  fifty  per  cent. ;  that 
is,  from  a  quarter  to  a  third 
leather  can  now  be  obtained  from  i 
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quantity  of  hides  than  in  the  old-fashioned 

The  great  improvement  in  ■weight  seems 
have  been  gained  by  the  judicious  use  of 
strong  liquors,  or  "  ooze,"  obtained  from 
finely-ground  bark,  and  by  skilfiil  tanning. 
In  order  to  produce  heavy  weights,  tlie  hides 
should  not  be  reduced  too  low  in  the  beam- 
id  should  be  tanned  quickly  with 
good  strong  liquors,  particularly  in  the  latter 
stage  of  the  operation.  To  green  hides,  par- 
ticularly, nothing  can  be  more  injurious  man 
to  suffer  them  to  remain  too  long  in  weak 
"  ooze,"  They  become  too  much  reduced, 
grow  soft,  flat,  and  flabby,  lose  a  portion  of 
their  gelatine,  and  refuse  to  "  plump  up." 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  effects  of 
an  early  application  of  "ooze,"  that  is  too 
strong  and  too  warm,  to  green  hides,  is  very 
injurious.  It  contracts  the  surface  fibres  of 
the  skin,  tanning  at  once  the  external  layers, 
so  "  dead,"  as  it  is  termed,  as  to  shut  up 
the  pores,  and  prevent  the  tanning  from 
penetrating  the  interior.  This  renders  the 
leather  harsh  and  brittle. 

In  softening  hides,  and  prepaiing  them 
for  the  process  of  tanning,  a  great  deal  also 
depends  upon  the  judgment  of  the  person 
superintending -the  operation,  inasmuch  as 
the  diversities  in  the  qualities  and  charac- 
teristics of  hides  render  it  impossible  to  sub- 
ject them  to  any  thing  more  than  a  genera! 
mode  of  treatment.  In  "sweating,"  the 
character  of  the  hides  and  the  temperature 
are  essential,  but  ever-varying  considerations. 
As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  milder  the 
process  of  preparing  the  hides  for  the  bark, 


the  I 


■  pro- 


longed treatment  is  inevitably  attended  with 
a  loss  of  gelatine,  and  a  consequent  loss  of 
weight  and  strength  in  the  leather.  Too 
high  a  temperature  is  particularly  to  be 
avoided. 

In  almost  every  hit  of  hides,  particularly 
the  Orinocos,  however,  there  are  generally 
some,  that  prove  very  intractable,  resisting 
all  the  ordinary  modes  of  loftening.  For 
such,  a  solution  of  ashes,  potash,  or  even 
common  salt,  will  be  fi-und  to  be  bene- 
ficial. 

As  we  have  ssdd,  no  precise  rule  can  be 
given  as  to  the  length  of  time  required  for 
the  preliminary  process  of  soalnng  and 
"  sweating" — so  much  depending  upon  the 
quahtiea  of  the  hides,  and  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  these  operations  are  con- 
ducted, 
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The   following    table,  however,  may   be  1  to  a  definite  idea  of  the  practice  in  a  la^e 
found  useful  in  conveying  an  approximation  I  tannery :— • 


15 


Salted  hides  do  not  require  more  than 
ahout  two-thirds  the  time  to  soak,  but 
about  the  same  time  to  sweat.  In  sweating, 
the  temperature  rises  as  the  hides  sweat,  so 
that  the  operation  is  seldom  performed  un- 
der 50°.  It  is  particularly  recommended 
that,  for  the  tougher  hides,  the  heat  should 
never  be  greater  than  60°  or  65°. 

After  the  hides  are  prepared  for  tanning, 
the  next  process  is  what  is  eommonly  called 
"  handUng,"  which  should  be  performed  two 
or  three  times  a  day  in  a  weak  ooze,  until 
the  grMu  is  colored,  new  liquor  being  prefer- 
able to  old,  Tliey  are  then,  after  a  fort^ 
night,  laid  away  in  bai-k,  and  changed  once 
in  two  to  four  weeks  until  tanned.  Much 
care  and  judgment  is  requisite  in  proportion- 
ing the  continually  increasing  strength  of 
the  liquors  to  the  requirements  of  the  leather 
in  the  different  stages  of  thia  process.  The 
liquors  should  also  be  kept  as  cool  tra  pos- 
wble,  within  certMn  limits ;  but  ought  nev 
.  to  exceed  a  tempei'ature  of  eighty  degres 
In  fact,  a  much  lower  temperature  is  tl 
maximum  point,  if  the  liquor  is  very  strong 
— too  high  a  heat,  with  the  liquor  too 
strongly  charged  with  the  tanning  principle, 
being  inTariflbly  injurious  to  the  life  and 
color  of  the  leather.  Fi'om  this,  it  would 
seem  that  time  is  an  essential  element  in  the 
process  of  tanning,  and  that  wo  cannot  make 
up  for  the  want  of  it  by  increasing  the 
strength  of  the  liquor,  or  raising  the  tem- 
perature at  which  the  process  is  conducted, 
any  more  than  wo  can  fetten  an  ox  or  a  horse 
by  giving  liim  more  than  he  can  eat.  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  any  patented 
schemes  for  the  more  rapid  conversion  of 
hides  into  leather,  will  be  found,  on  the 
whole,  to  have  any  practical  utility. 

We  have  mentioned  the  injurious  effects 
resulting  from  too  strong  a  solution  of  tte 
active  principle  of  the  bark ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  use  of  too  weak  solutions  is  to 
be  avoided.  Hides  that  are  treated  with 
hquor  below  the  proper  strength,  become 
mueb  relaxed  in  their  texture,  and  lose  a 
portion  of  their  gelatine.  The  leather  neces- 
sarily loses  in  weight  and  compactness,  and 


much  more  porous  and  pervious  to  water. 
The  warmer  these  weak  solutions  are  ap- 
plied, the  greater  is  this  loss  of  gelatine.  To 
ascertain  whether  a  portion  of  weak  liquor 
contains  any  gelatine  in  solution,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  str^n  a  little  of  it  into  a  glass, 
id  then  add  a  small  quantity  of  a  stronger 
luor.  The  excess  of  tannin  in  the  strong 
solution,  seizing  upon  the  dissolved  gelatine 
in  the  weak  liquor,  will  combine  with  it,  and 
precipitated  in  flates  of  a  dark,  curdled 
appearance,  to  the  bottom.  In  the  best 
tanneries,  the  greatest  strength  of  liquor 
used  for  handling,  as  indicated  by  Pike's  ba- 
rometer, is  16°.  Of  that  employed  in  laying 
away,  the  greatest  strength  varies  from  30 
to  46°. 

After  the  leather  has  been  thoroughly 
tanned  and  rinsed,  it  will  tend  very  much  to 
improve  its  color  and  pliability  to  stack  it 
up  in  piles,  and  allow  it  to  sweat  until  it 
becomes  a  little  slippery  from  a  kind  of 
mucus  that  collects  upon  the  surface.  A 
littie  oil  added  at  this  stage  of  the  process,  or 
just  before  rolling,  is  found  to  be  very  useful. 
Great  caution  is  necessary  in  the  admis- 
sion of  air  in  drying,  when  first  hung  up  to 
dry.  No  more  ^r  than  is  sufficient  to  keep 
the  sides  from  moulding  should  be  allowed. 
Too  much  air,  or,  ia  other  words,  if  dried 
too  rapidly  in  a  cm-rent  of  air,  will  injure 
the  color,  giving  a  darter  hue,  and  rendering 
the  leather  harsh  and  biittle.  To  insui-e 
that  the  thick  pails,  or  butts,  shall  roll 
smooth  and  even  with  the  i-est  of  the  piece, 
it  is  necessaiy  that  the  leather  sliould  be 
partially  dried  before  wetting  down  for 
rolling,  and  that,  when  wet  down,  it  should 
lie  long  enough  for  every  side  to  become 
equally  damp  throughout. 

In  the  tanning  records  of  300,000  sides, 
an  average  of  the  whole  time  was  five  months 
and  twenty^even  days.  The  average  weight 
of  the  leather  was  seventeen  pounds  per  side. 
This,  according  to  the  best  authorities  we 
have  at  hand,  is  considerably  below  the  time 
employed  in  England.  There,  it  ia  no  un- 
on  thing  for  eight  and  ten  months  to 
ipioyed  in  tanning  a  stock  of  leather, 
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and  some  of  the  heaviest  leather,  it  is  said, 
takes  even,  fourteen  and  fifteen  months. 

A  new  process  of  tanning  leather  h^  been 
recently  introduced,  as  follows : — 

Sole  leather  hides  for  sweat  stock  are  pre- 
pared for  the  tan  liquors  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. Limed  stock  for  upper  and  sole  leather, 
for  either  hemlock  or  oak  tanning,  is  limed 
and  washed,  and  bated  by  the  paddlo-ivheel 
handlersj  after  being  properly  prepared  for 
the  tan  liquors,  it  is  then  handled  in  a  sec- 
tion of  vats,  with  the  liquors  communicating 
in  the  manner  long  known  as  press-leacb«s, 
except  the  order  of  running  the  liquors  is 
from  near  the  top  of  one  vat  to  the  Bottom 
of  the  next,  and  so  on  through  the  whole 
section,  thus  "  pressing"  the  weak  liquor 
ahead  on  to  the  greener  stock,  giving  a  per- 
fect gradation  of  strength  of  liquor  on  each 
pack,  stronger  or  weaker  according  to  the 
length  of  time  It  has  been  ui ;  each  vat  is 
fitted  with  a  paddle-wheel  handler,  patented 
June  ISth,  1847,  and  Dec.  24th,  1850,  which 
is  used  for  stuTing  the  stock  in  the  liquors, 
dispensing  with  the  necessity  of  handling  by 
hand  entirely;  in  this  section  stock  should 
be  kept  about  two  weeks,  then  taken  out  and 
hung  over  sticks  with  head  and  butt  down 
ill  layaways,  patented  August  10th,  1858, 
and  not  agmn  moved  or  seen  till  well  taimed ; 
the  layaways  are  all  in  one  section  with  the 
communicating  trunks,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  handlers ;  when  a  pack  ia  taken  out 
tanned,  a  pack  from  the  handlers  is  put 
into  its  place,  aaid  the  weakest  liqno 
section  ia  allowed  to  fill  the  vat ;  here  erery 

(iart  of  everj^  side  is  in  contact  with  the 
iquor  at  all  times,  and  the  liquors  on  every 
pack  arc  becoming  stroi^et  every  day  till 
tanaed;  the  liquors  are  kept  in  motion  by 
small  paddle-wheels,  which  operate  on  the 
surface  of  the  liquor  over  the  suspe 
■  causing  the  liquors  to  pass  with  a  ^ 
rent  among  the  sides,  bearing  them  up,  so 
that  they  do  not  rest  heavy  on  the  sljcts. 

Two  men's  labor  is  sufiicieiit  for  all  the 
yard  work  for  a  tannery  working  in  and  out 
150  sides  per  day,  including  washing  the 
tanned  stock  and  taking  it  to  the  loft. 

The  results  of  tanning  144,000  hides  were 
as  follows : — 


This  gives  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
w^ht  of  the  hides,  and  the  increase  in  the 


vaJue  of  the  article  is  much  greater.  That 
course,  commission,  labor,  interest, 
profits,  etc.  The  great  development  given 
to  general  business  lathe  last  twenty  years  haa 
caused  an  almost  continuous  rise  in  the  value 
of  leather  and  hides.  The  latter,  on  being 
purchased  and  put  in  the  vats,  would  thus 
acquire  value  from  the  general  rise  in  the 
market,  in  addition  to  the  regular  value 
added  by  the  art  of  the  tanners.  There  was 
gradually  felt  a  growing  scarcity  of  hides,  and 
the  quantities  imported  by  no  means  kept 
pace  with  the  rismg  value.  The  quantities 
and  values  of  hides  imported  for  the  few  li^t 
years  were  as  follows : — 

1850.  IStiS,  1B57.         IBSS,         iW&. 

«".hidf!,2.5'!3,Sa4    3,431,55*    a,SSl,846  3,4Da,n56    3,318,729 
lue,    85,064,838    4,823,119    7,6311,373  8,048,835  MSM.TOT 

This  shows  that  for  746,000  more  hides 
there  were  paid  ia  1869,  $8,240,000  more 
than  in  1850,  an  advance  of  about  100  per 
the  value  of  hides,  while  the  labor  and 
tanning  material  have  advanced  still  more. 
Such  a  feet  indicates  the  growing  coat  of  the 
raw  material  for  boots  and  shoes,  and  also 
indicates  the  growing  value  of  the  hides  of 

imals  throughout  flie  country. 

Leather  being  so  costly  a  substance,  great 

'orta  are  made  to  introduce  economies  in 
its  manufacture  and  use  in  every  direction. 
One  plan  for  getting  the  most  possible  sur- 
fece  out  of  a  ^veu  weight,  is  to  split  the 
thick  hides  into  two  thinner  sheets.  Tliis 
process,  formerly  difiicult,  has  of  late  under- 
gone many  improvementa.  When  the  hide 
IS  sufBciently  tanned,  it  is  split  sometimes 
into  five  thicknesses,  from  a  single  one.  Tlis 
is  done  by  various  machines,  in  one  of  which 
the  knife  is  72  inches  long,  or  as  long  as  a 
hide  is  wide,  A  late  improvement  in  Bos- 
ton makes  the  knife  80  inches  long,  and 
economises  25  per  cent,  in  the  stock  that 
before  was  shaved  away.  The  flesh  aide  of 
the  sheet,  with  the  shanks,  are  used  by  the 
trunk-makers  to  cover  wooden  trunks,  and 
blackened  on  the  trunks.  Other  sheets  are 
subjected  to  a  pj-ocess  called  "bufiing," 
which  consists  in  shaving  off  about  half  Uke 
grain,  in  order  to  obtain  a  softer  surfece  to 
receive  an  artificial  grain.  They  are  then 
returned  to  the  tan-yard,  and,  after  being 
scoured,  are  retanned  m  warm  liquors.  They 
are  tlien  sent  to  the  cunler  to  be  prepared 
for  japanning.  A  ri^v  patent  has  been 
issued  for  splitting  leather  with  a  circular 
knife,  which  is  of  thin  metal,  made  Uke  a 
disc,  convex  side  up.     This  revolves  hori- 
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Eontally,  with  its  sharp  edge  just  ahove  a 
table,  over  ■which  the  leather  is  stretched, 
BEd  held  down  firmly  to  it  by  springs.  Un- 
der the  table  is  e.  roller,  which,  by  revolving, 
draws  the  leather  forward  against  the  edge 
of  the  revolving  knife.  The  upper  side  of 
the  leather  splits  off  in  curls  above  the  knife, 
which  may  be  nicely  adjusted  to  mate  the 
leather  of  any  thickness. 

The  general  manufacture  of  boots  and 
indetgone  few  changes  other  than 
luced  by  changing  fashions  and 
r  improvements  of  business,  until 
the  introduction  of  sewing  and  pegging 
machines,  which  have  given  a  great  impulse 
to  the  production  by  affecting  prices  and 
disturbing  localities.  The  Massachusetts 
shoe-makers,  by  their  industry,  early  obtain- 
ed an  ascendancy  in  the  maniifeetuTe,  and  it 
is  one  that  is  easily  adopted  in  an  indus- 
trious tsommnnity.  The  towns  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Eostott  attracted  masons,  cai'- 
penters,  and  other  workmen,  in  the  winter 
season,  when  their  own  professions  were  dull, 
to  pursue  shoe-making,  which  was  always  a 
resource.  The  town  of  Lynn  was  the  most 
famous;  and  the  facility  with  which  shoes 
e  tnmed  out,  led  to  the  l^end,  that  the 
trials,  being  stuck  to  the  wall  by  an  awl, 
were  combined  in  the  proper  manner  by  a 
blow  of  the  lapstone  being  skilfully  aimed  at 
them.  There  were  others  who  asserted  that 
both  boots  and  shoes  grew  there  sponta- 
neously. Whatever  may  be  the  fact,  an 
affluence  of  these  useful  articles  was  alwayfi 
observable  there,  and  thirty  years  since  the 
sales  were  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  New 
York  merchants,  to  whom  most  of  the  New 
England  manufacturers  consigned  or  sold 
their  wares.  Gradually  this  cnanged.  The 
number  of  skilled  workmen  that  arrived  fr' 
abroad  became  so  great,  as  to  fill  most  of 
the  departments  into  which  the  boot  trade 
became  divided,  as  crimping,  bottoming, 
heeling,  and  finishing;  and  the  pay  of  the 
workpeople,  by  the  piece,  or  the  pair,  enables 
each  to  control  his  own  time,  working  when 
they  please.  These  sometimes  club  their 
work,  and  appoint  an  agent  to  sell ;  others, 
by  economy,  save  their  pay,  and  employ  a 
few  men,  whose  work  they  direct.  These, 
in  the  cities,  are  called  "garret  bosses." 
When  they  succeed  in  establishing  a  trade, 
they  conduct  the  manufactory  by  a  foreman, 
and  open  an  office  in  the  city,  where  they 
sell  their  wares,  and  purchase  the  stock  for 
The    materials  are    in   this 


;  and  as  the  seller 
is  himself  the  manufacturer,  coming  in  con- 
tact with  buyers  from  all  sections,  he  be- 
comes conversant  with  the  styles  adaptod  to 
all  localities,  and  the  manufactory  is  by  far 
the  better  conducted  for  it.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  system  have  made  Boston,  of  late 
years,  the  grand  centre  of  such  operators, 
and  have  drawn  thither  the  jobbers  from 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Cincin- 
nati, St,  Louis,  etc.,  until  Boston  has  become 
largest  shoe  market  in  the  world.  The 
s  of  boots  and  shoes  there  are  $63,000,- 
000  per  annum.  The  number  of  pairs  made 
in  Massachusetts  in  the  year  1860  was  as 
follows : — 


This  was  a  number  sufficient  for  one  anel 
half  pmrs  for  each  person,  gi'eat  and  small, 
1  the  United  States ;  and  the  number  em- 
ployed in  making  them  was  43,90'7  males, 
and  32,6S3  females :  together,  76,556. 
1845,  the  value,  mannfectured  i:  "" 
setts,  was  114,799,140— an  increase  of  $22,- 
669,215  in  the  fifteen  years;  showing  the 
force  of  concentration  of  the  trade. 

The  number  of  cases  export«d.from  Bos- 
ton, in  1869,  was  as  follows; — 

Total  yesr. 

Baltimore 62,461 

Charleston 17,177 

Louisville 21,119 

Leixington 2,1  BS 

Memphis 3,338 

Mobile 2,940 

Hashviile    18,781 

Padncali 1,146 


3,453 


SBVEniiah,  Ga 

St.  LoQia 56,774 

New  Orleans 37,686 

Philaflelpliia 56,119 

New  York 182,207 

All  others 253,107 


To[alc8 


.  717,991 


This  gives  a  value  of  over  $30,000,000. 
The  class  of  shoes  sent  from  Boston  is  not 
of  so  fine  a  charactor  aa  those  which  are 
tnmed  out  in  Philadelphia.  The  largest 
quantity  of  morocco  is  made  there ;  and  the 
supply  of  skins  and  leather  is  ample,  and  of 
the  best  quality.  The  workmen  have  a 
reputation  for  skill,  and  are  paid  by  the  piece. 
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The  work  is  divided  into  separate  branches. 
For  men's  dress  boots,  the  "  fitter"  is  paid 
15  cts. ;  for  crimping,  10  cts.;  for  bottom- 
ing, $3  50;  heeling,  12  cts.  A  fast  work- 
man earns  about  $12  per  week.  The  pro- 
duction of  boots  and  shoes  in  Philadelphia 
in  1860  was  15,474,687,  besides  nearly 
14,000,000  in  other  articles  of  leather.  The 
introduction  of  sewing  machines  has  had  an 
important  effect  upon  the  mMiufactnie  of 
both  boots  and  shoes,  and  more  recently,  the 
invention  of  a  machine  to  peg  soles  prom- 
ises to  make  a  still  greater  change  in  the 
principal  branch  o£  the  Lynn  manufeeture. 
The  machine  in  question,  for  which  a  pat- 
ent has  recently  been  issued,  punches  the 
leather,  and  inserts  the  pegs,  in  an  incred- 
ibly short  time,  with  the  utmost  accuracy 
and  efficiency.  The  sole,  when  pegged,  is 
perfectly  pHable,  the  pegs  forming,  apparent- 
ly, a  portion  of  its  substance.  The  use  of 
these  machines  is  as  well  adapted  to  the 
limited  wants  of  small  western  towns,  ai 
th''  grand  operations  of  metropolitan  ma 
fttcturers,  and  local  wants  may,  by  their 
tion,  be  so  gradually  supplied,  as  to  dry  up 
those  streams  which  unite  in  so  extended 
demand  in  Boston. 

Let  us  go  into  an  eastern  machine  shoe 
fitctory.  In  a  small  roem,  partitioned  off  for 
the  purpose,  is  a  neat  and  compact  steam 
engine,  which  carries  all  the  machinery,  even 
to  the  stitching  machines.  The  remainder 
of  the  basement  is  occupied  by  machines  for 
cutting,  stripping,  rolling,  and  shaping  the 
soles.  The  stock  is  then  passed  to  the  story 
above,  where  the  shoes  are  lasted,  and  the 
outer  soles  are  tacked  on  by  hand ;  by  which 
process  they  are  prepared  for  pegging.  The 
pegging  machines  are  simple  in  their  con- 
struction and  mode  of  operation,  but  per- 
form the  work  with  great  despatch  and 
accuracy,  driving  the  pegs  at  the  rate  of 
fourteen  a  second.  One  of  the  most  curious 
operations  of  the  machine  is  the  manner  in 
which  it  manufactures  the  peg  for  its  own 
use.  A  strip  of  wood  of  the  required  width, 
and  neatly  Md  in  a  coil  100  ft.  in  length,  is 
put  into  the  machine,  and  at  every  revolu- 
tion it  is  moved  forward,  ^d  a  peg  cut  off 
and  driven  into  the  shoe.  The  rapidity  and 
unerring  accuracy  with  which  these  machines 
perform  the  work,  is  truly  astonishing.  After 
being  pegged,  the  shoes  are  passed  up  to 
the  third  story,  where  the  bottoms  are 
smoothed,  scoured,  and  brushed,  and  then 
sent  into  the  front  of  the  building  to  ' 


packed,    ready    for    sale    and    transporta- 

Another  part  of  the  building  is  occupied 
by  the  women  who  tend  the  stitching 
machines,  which  are  also  run  by  steam : 
thus  saving  them  from  what  otherwise  must 
prove  a  laborious  and  fatiguing  operation, 

A  dozen  hands  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  these  pegged  shoes  will  complete 
about  20  cases  per  week;  and  the  work 
ig  almost  entirely  accomplished  by 
ihinery,  gives  it  a  uniformity  as  to  style, 
shape,  and  general  appearance,  which  it  ia 
impossible  to  obtain  by  hand.  The  pegging 
machine  has  been  invented  but  a  few  years. 
The  work,  even  now,  is  said  to  be  fully 
equal  to  that  performed  by  hand,  and  must, 
therefore,  we  think,  certainly  supersede  it. 
when  the  machinery  is  brought  to  a  higher 
state  of  perfection,  which,  in  the  nature  of 
things  (it  being  impossible  to  stay  the 
progress  of  inventive  Yankee  genius),  must 
be  continually  taking  place. 

The  style  of  miOring  boots,  and  shoes 
changes  in  some  degree,  and  is  leading  manu- 
facturers to  introduce  improvements,  like 
that  of  a  steel  shank,  so  called,  which  is  a 
steel  spring  fixed  firmly  in  the  heel,  and  ex- 
tending under  the  hollow  of  the  foot  between 
the  soles,  to  give  elasticity  to  the  step. 
The  grades  of  city  wort  vary  with  the  qual- 
ity of  the  material  and  the  labor  bestowed. 
The  patent  leather  custom-made  boots  com- 
mand $20  per  pmr;  and  the  high  Russia 
leather  Wellington  boots  $18  ;  and  so  down 
to  |16,tl3,and8ll,forcalf-skin;  with  lowei 
rates  for  split  leather,  and  ordinary  material. 
The  scarcity  of  material,  and  the  high  prices 
of  stock,  have  driven  the  poorer  class  of 
shoe-makers  to  the  use  of  old  tops,  or  upper 
leathers,  for  both  boots  and  shoes.  ITiese 
are  not  only  tefooted  for  the  use  of  the 
wearer,  but  are  cut  down  to  make  new  shoes 
and  boots  of  a  smaller  size.  Many  take 
much  pains  to  buy  up  old  articles  of  that 
description,  and  reproduce  them  at  rates  far 
below  what  they  could  be  afforded  by  regu- 
lar shoe-makers  from  new  stocks.  Much  art 
is  used  also  in  economising  the  soles  of 
chfeap  goods.  A  thin  under-sole  ia  used; 
between  which  and  the  in-sole,  pasteboard, 
old  slips  of  leather,  and  other  cheap  sub- 
stances, are  inserted,  to  give  an  appear- 
ance of  substance.  These  cheap  varieties 
of  shoes  supply  the  wants  of  those  whose 
means  are  small,  with  a  semblance  of  shoe- 
ing. 
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Tlie  plirase,  "paper  soles,"  is  not  unfre- 
quently  used  to  designate  the  extremely  thin 
substance  attached  to  the  casings  of  the 
dainty  little  feet  of  our  fair  sex,  but  still  that 
substance  is  leather,  Kecently,  however,  a 
pair  of  veritable  paper  solea  were  put  upon  a 
customer,  and  worn,  though  for  a  very  lim- 
ited time.  The  victim  in  the  case  was  a 
strapping  n^o  fellow,  who,  allured  by  the 
seductive  invitation  to  "walk  in  and  see  the 
cheap  clodings,"  entered  a  Jew's  museum, 
and  pui'chased  a  pair  of  laced  boots  for 
$1  50. 


They  fitted  well,  and  wore  well  for  a  few 
hours,  but  great  was  his  astonishment  when 
his  trotters  parted  company  with  his  hoots, 
and  he  was  once  agiun  Barefooted.  On  ex- 
amining more  closely  his  purchase,  he  found 
that  the  soles  were  composed  of  thict  paper 
hoard,  colored  to  resemble  leather,  and  peg- 

fod  to  the  uppers.  The  sympathising  justice 
eard  his  complaint,  but  could  grant  no 
relief. 

The  New  Tort  state  census  of  1865  gave 
the  following  summary  of  the  production  of 
leather,  and  the  manufactures  therefrom  : — 
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The  manufacture  of  gloves  has  not  ex-" 
tended  itself  in  this  country  so  much  as 
some  other  industries,  with  the  exception  of 
buckskin  gloves,  which  are  peculiarly  Amer- 
ican, combining  utility  with  dress.  The  use 
of  gloves  is  becoming  far  more  general  jn 
cities  than  formerly.  In  early  times,  the 
pracUce  of  presenting  a  pair  of  gloves  at 
funerals  to  the  attending  clergy,  and  others, 
was  carried  to  such  an  extent  in  Massacha- 
setts,  that  the  legislature  forbade  the  prac- 
tice, under  a  penalty  of  £20.  In  cold  re- 
gions, gloves  ace  of  the  warmest  wool,  or 
skins,  with  the  fur  side  out.  Buckskin  lined 
with  soft  wool  is  often  used:  the  texture 
changes  with  the  climate  to  the  softest  kid 
and  silk.  India-rubber  gloves  are  used  for 
many  purposes,  such  as  saving  the  hands  of 
females  in  many  kinds  of  domestic  labor. 
Some  years  since,  the  French  government 
undertook  to  clear  the  sewers  of  Paris  from 
the  multitude  of  rats  that  infested  them,  and 
which  had  become  a  fonnidablc 
These  rats  were  of  lai^e  and  divers  breeds. 
It  was  stated  that  a  contract  was  entered 
into  with  a  Parisian  glover  to  purchase  the 
skins  for  the  glove  manufacture  at  a  certwn 
price,  on  the  condition  that  they  should  not 
exceed  1,000,000.  It  resulted  that  many 
miUions  were  procured  \  and  the  Parisian 
house  having  declined,  a  London  glover 
toot  the  "  lot."  It  is  not  certain,  however, 
that  the  skins  are  of  practical  value. 


The  French  excel  in  the  manufacture  of 
kid  gloves,  and  Parisian  gloves  are  still  with- 
out a  rival.  The  difference  is  seen  in  the 
cutting  of  the  skin  to  the  best  advantage. 
This  is  performed  witi  scissors,  after  stretch- 
and  rubbing  the  skin  upon  a  marble  slah 
with  a  blunt  knife. 

A  skin  is  first  cut  longitudinally  through 
the  middle,  by  which  it  is  divided  into  two 
equal  and  similar  parts ;  and  the  single  strip, 
for  the  palm  and  back,  is  next  cut  off  from 
one  end  of  the  half  skin.  The  pieces  for 
the  thumb,  the  gussets  for  the  fingers,  and 
other  small  pieces  to  be  inserted,  must  all 
'  worked  out  either  from  the  same  skin, 
from  others  precisely  similar.  In  this 
work,  it  is  said,  "  a  Frenchman  will  gen- 
erally manage  to  get  one  or  two  pail's  of 
gloves  more  than  an  Englishman  can  from 
the  same  skins,  and  these  not  inferior  or 
scanty,  but  as  welt  and  handsomelj'  shaped 
as  the  rest.  This  clever  and  adroit  manip- 
ulation of  the  leather  is  an  object  of  great 
.mportanee  in  France,  where  not  less  than 
375,000  dozen  of  skins  of  all  kinds  are  cut 
up  into  gloves  every  year."  The  nearly 
sqnare  piece  cut  off  is  folded  over  upon 
itself  giving  a  little  more  width  for  the  side 
desiguedfor  the  back  of  the  hand;  and  upon 
this  oblong,  double  strip,  the  workman, 
measuring  with  his  eye  and  finger,  marks 
out  the  length  for  the  clefts  between  the 
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fingers,  which  he  proceeds  to  cut  aiid  shape. 
Making  the  hole  tor  the  thumb  is  a  matter 
requiring  the  greatest  skill,  for  a  very  slight 
deviation  from  the  exact  shape  would  cause 
a  bad  fit  when  the  parts  are  sewed  together, 
resulting  in  imequal  strain  and  speedy  frac- 
ture when  the  glove  is  worn.  By  late  im- 
provements, introduced  by  M.  Jouvin,  the 


thumb-piece,  like  the  fi 


piece  with  the  rest  of  the  glove,  requiring 
no  seam  for  its  attachment.  The  cutting 
also  is  performed  in  groat  part  by  punches 
of  appropriate  patterns,  and  some  of  these 
are  provided  with  a  toothed  apparatus  some- 
what resemhling  a  comb,  which  pricks  the 
points  for  the  stitches.  The  seams  are  sew- 
ed with  perfect  regularity  by  placing  tho 
edges  to  bo  united  in  the  jaws  of  a  vice,  wliicli 
terminates  in  fine  brass  teeth,  like  those  of 
a  comb,  but  only  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  long. 
Between  these  the  needle  is  passed  in  suc- 
cessive stitches.  When  the  sewing  is 
pletcd  the  gloves  are  stretched,  then  f 
in  linen  cloth,  slightly  damp,  and  beaten,  by 
which  they  are  rendered  softer  and  more 
flexible.  The  last  operati 
The  chief  bvaach  of  the  manufacture  carried 
on  in  the  United  States  is  that  of  buckskin 
gloves ;  and  the  most  important  scat  of  this  bu- 
siness is  at  Gloveraville,  Fulton  county,  N.  Y, 
where  nearly  a  million  dollars'  worth  wer< 
produced  in  1860.  The  statistics  of  the 
glove  business  in  Fulton  Co.,  M.  Y.,  i 
were  as  follows  :  Manufacturers,  Si 
employed,  811;  capital  employed,  $323,825; 
raw  material  used,  $500,396 ;  value  of  pro- 
ducts, $1,187,688. 

The  old  proverb,  "There's  nothing  like 
leather,"  seems  to  hold  good  yet,  though 
great  and  partially  successful  efforts  have 
been  made  to  substitute  other  materials  and 
combinations  for  it.  The  most  noticeable  of 
tbese  have  been  the  "  Pannus  Coriuin,' 
composition  kept  secret,  and  now  but  little 
used ;    the  hemp  or  Has  leather,  which  by 


combination  with  certain  resins  mates  a  tol- 
erable substitute  for  sole-leather ;  the  ai'tifi- 
cial  leather  which  by  chemical  and  mechan- 
ical processes  is  transformed  from  old  leathern 
scraps  into  a  homogeneous  material,  and  the 
modem  preparations  of  papter-macke,  wbich 
possess  the  lightness,  durability  and  impei'- 
vioasness  to  moisture  of  leather  itself.  The 
Lineolum  or  flax  oil-cloth,  in  some  of  its 
forms,  also  makes  a  fair  substitute  for 
leather,  as  do  some  of  the  preparations  of 
india-rubber  and  gutta-percha.  But  after  all, 
for  many  of  tlie  purposes  for  which  it  is  in- 
dispensable it  is  still  true,  that  "  there's  noth- 
ing like  leather." 

It  follows,  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
the  United  States  are  lat^e  coasumere  of 
leather;  and  when  we  consider  that  we  are 
largely  a  grazing  and  cattle-growing  nation, 
manufacturing  from  our  native  hides  a 
greater  quantity  of  leatier  than  any  other 
nation  of  equal  population,  in  addition  to 
large  imports,  it  would  seem  to  indicate 
an  extravagant,  if  not  a  waatefiil  use  of 
leather. 

We  are  informed  by  Adam  Smith,  who  has 
delineated  every  point  and  line  of  every 
branch  of  political  economy,  and  who  has, 
apparently,  collected  and  compressed  into 
three  volumes  more  of  the  critieid  history  of 
the  individual,  as  well  as  the  geueral  economy 
of  human  society,  than  any  one  author,  and 
with  less  of  error  and  mistake  than  most 
authors,  that  it  is  characteristic  with  savage 
nations  to  export  their  raw  hides,  and  neither 
to  manufacture  nor  ase  much  leather;  while 
civilized  nations  import  lai^ely  of  raw  Mdes, 
and  manufacture  and  consume  largo  quanti- 
ties of  leather.  It  is  a  isai  corollary,  then, 
that  our  excessive  consumption  of  leather 
indicates  our  superior  degree  of  civilization ; 
and  such  is  undoubtedly  the  trath.  The 
high  gi'ade  of  civilization  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  is  abundantly  evident,  and 
universally  acknowledged. 
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FIRE-ARMS. 


The  improvements  in  flre-amis  are  making 
Bueh  rapid  progress  among  civilized  natioas, 
that  we  may  indulge  the  hope  that  they 
will  soon  cease  to  he  wanted  at  ali ;  since,  as 
extremes  meet,  they  may  become  so  effec- 
tual in  their  operation,  and  war  reduced  to 
auch  a  science,  that  an  attempt  to  fight  will 
only  be  entire  mutual  destruction,  like  that 
moat  effectual  combat  between  the  two  Kil- 
kenny cats.  The  war  of  1866  in  Europe,  in 
which  Prussia,  in  seven  weeks,  broke  the 
power  of  Austria,  is  an  example  of  the 
force  that  may  now  be  exerted  in  a  short 
space  of  time,  and  the  newly -in  vented  needle- 
gun  had  a  powerful  agency  in  bringing 
matters  to  a  close.  After  the  invention  of 
gunpowder  in  the  foitrt«enth  century,  the 
art  of  gunnery  made  great  progress,  arid  the 
musket  came  to  be  the  most  important 
weapon.  The  Roman  legions  used  the  short 
stabbing  sword  as  their  favorite  weapon.  In 
the  ^e  of  chivalry,  the  lance  of  the  horse- 
man was  the  queen  of  weapons,  and  con- 
tinued so  up  to  the  battle  of  Pavia,  in  1525, 
when  chivalry  made  its  last  charge,  and 
went  down  with  the  white  panache  of  the 
gallant  Francis  I.     From  that  time  the  a 

Suebuse,  then  a  matchlock,  improved  into 
relock,  displaced  the  English  bow,  acquirea 
the  bayonet,  and  became,  in  its  turn,  the 
"queen  of  weapons."  When  tiie  musket, 
or  "  Brown  Beas,"  was  fiirnished  with  per- 
enssion  caps  instead  of  flints,  and  the  sword 
bayonet  was  added,  there  seemed  to  be  little 
to  hope  for  in  the  way  of  improvement. 
Since  the  "wars  of  the  Roses"  in  England, 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  battles  of  the  world 
have  been  decided  by  projectiles,  artillery, 
and  musketry,  without  crossing  a  bayonet  or 
drawing  a  sword.  The  cavalry,  as  an  arm, 
has  continually  lost  ground,  except  in  th« 
rout   of  a  defeat,  when  it  follows  up  a  fly- 


ing enemy. 
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when  armed  only  with  pikes,  and  re- 
cent events  have  shown  that  it  cannot  reach 
infantry  in  line. 

A  remarkable  change  has  come  over 
Brown  Bess"  of  late,  and  it  seems  now 
to  have  seen  its  best  days.  The  rifle,  or  a 
id  barrel,  was  among  the  first  forms 
of  the  mannfacture  of  small  ai'ms  in  the 
sixteenth  century ;  but  the  musket  was  pre- 
ferred, on  account  of  its  more  speedy  load- 
ing. The  tifle  was,  however,  tlie  favorite 
with  the  American  colonists,  and  its  execiu- 
tion  in  their  hands  daring  the  Revolution 
brought  it  into  general  notice.  Tlie  adding 
of  the  percussion  cap  was  a  great  improve- 
ment to  it.  Recently  it  has  become  so  im- 
proved as  to  supplant  not  only  the  old 
musket,  but  artillery  also,  since  the  events 
of  the  last  few  years  have  shown  that  it  is 
easy  to  silence  cannon  by  shooting  down 
the  gunners  at  their  pieces,  beyond  the 
reach  of  grape.  In  the  text^-book  of  the 
St.  Cyr  Military  School  of  France,  it  is 
directed  that  the  fire  of  artillery  should 
cease  when  the  enemy  is  distant  twelve 
hundred  yards.  At  Waterloo,  the  opposing 
armies  being  twelve  hundred  yards  distant, 
were  out  of  reach  of  all  but  solid  shot 
from  field  guns,  as  they  were  then  served. 
It  IS  now  stated  that  the  Mini^  rifle  is  effec- 
tive at  a  mile  distant,  and  at  two  thousand 
yards  troops  can  easily  shoot  each  other. 
It  follows,  from  these  simple  facte,  that  ar- 
tillery must  improve  or  become  ineffective. 
The  improvements  in  the  rifle  were  mostly 
in  the  ball.  The  French  pin  rifle  had  a 
small  steel  "  pin"  in  the  bottom  of  the 
chamber.  The  powder  filled  in  around  this 
pin,  and  the  ball,  of  a  conical  shape,  hollow 
at  the  base  like  a  thirable,  ha*l  a  small  metal 
plate,  which,  on  being  rammed  home,  struck 
against  the  pin,  and  spread  the  ball  so  as  to 
slug  the  piece.  The  Minis  rifle  was  nearly 
the  same,  without  the  pin,  because  it  was 
found  that  the  explosion  would  of  itself 
spread  the  ball.     The  performances  of  this 
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said  that  it  is  effective  at  a  distance  of  over  a 
mile. 

Tiie  most  important  improvement  in 
Email  arms  haa,  liowever,  been  in  repeating 
weapons,  of  which  the  revolvers  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Colt  are  the  type.  Mr.  Colt  was  a 
seaman  in  his  youth,  and  while  on  a  voyage 
to  Calcutta  devised  the  revolver.  He  made 
the  model  in  wood,  in  1829,  while  at  eea. 
Improving  upon  this,  he  took  out  his  first 
patent  for  fire-arms  in  1836,  This  was  for 
the  rotating  chambered  breech.  This  of  J1> 
self  was  no  new  invention,  since  many  of 
the  old  arms  preserved  in  ljie  tower  of  Lon- 
don have  the  same  style  of  manufacture.  It 
is  obvious,  however,  that  what  is 
in  this  respect  with  percussion  caps, 
so  with  the  old  iintrlock,  Mr,  Colt  had  the 
advantage  of  the  cap,  and  his  invention 
caused  ttie  ohainbers  to  revolve  by  the  act 
of  cocking.  In  1861,  he  read  an  essay  upon 
the  subject  before  the  Institution   of  En- 

fbieers  m  London.  Patents  were  issued  in 
ranee,  England,  and  the  United  States; 
and  in  1835  an  armory  waa  established  at 
Paterson,  N".  J.,  but  afterward  abandoned. 
The  first  important  use  made  of  this  new  arm 
was  in  1837,  by  the  United  States  troops  un- 
der Lieut.  Gol.  (now  Gen.)  Harney.  The  In- 
dians were  acquainted  with  a  "  one-fire" 
piece,  but  when  they  saw  the  troopers  fire 
six  times  without  loading,  they  thought  it 
time  to  give  in.  There  was  not  much  de- 
mand for  the  arm  until  the  Mexican  war  of 
1846-4'?,  when  a  supply  was  required  for 
Taylor's  araiy.  The  government  ordered 
1,000,  and  there  was  not  a  model  to 
be  found.  This  order  was  filled  at  "Wbit- 
neyville,  near  New  Haven.  Other  orders 
followed,  and  the  works  were  transferred  to 
Hartford,  Mr.  Colt  manufactured  on  his 
own  account.  The  California  fever  set  in, 
and  was  followed  by  the  Australian  excite- 
ment. The  demand  for  arms  thus  occa- 
Bioned,  induced  Colonel  Colt  to  erect  an 
armory  unequalled  in  the  world.  It  occupies 
what  waa  a  flooded  meadow  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  acres.  This  is  diked  in  for  two 
miles,  and  the  most  extensive  buildings 
have  been  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,- 
000,  to  supply  1,000  fire-arms  per  day. 
In  1858,  60,000  were  turned  out.  All 
the  accessories  of  these  arms — balls,  cart- 
ridges, bullet-moulds,  powder-flasks,  etc, — 
are  manufactured  at  this  place.  There  arc 
also  extensive  works  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  machinery  by  which  fire-arms  are  made. 
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to  be  remarked  that  at  these  works  the 
machinery  for  the  British  government  ar- 
mory at  Enfield  has  been  made ;  and  also 
all  those  for  the  Russian  government  at 
Tula.  The  arms  of  Colt  attracted  great 
attention  at  the  World's  Fair  of  London, 
In  whatever  aspect  the  different  observers 
viewed  the  American  repeaters,"  says  an  ac- 
count of  the  impression  they  made  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  "  all  agreed  that  perfecljon 
had  been  reached  in  ttie  art  of  destruction. 
None  were  more  astonished  than  the  Eng- 
lish, to  find  themselves  so  far  surpassed  in 
an  art  which  they  had  studied  and  practiced 
for  centuries,  by  a  nation  whose  existence 
was  within  the  memory  of  man,  and  whose 
greatest  triumphs  had  been  in  the  paths  of 
peaceful  industry.  The  Duke  of  "Welling- 
ton was  found  often  in  the  American  depart- 
ment, pointing  out  the  great  advantage  of 
these  repeaters  to  other  officers  and  his 
friends ;  and  the  different  scientific  as  well 
as  popular  journals  of  the  country  united  in 
one  common  tribute  of  prMse  to  the  inge- 
nuity and  genius  of  Colonel  Colt.  The  In- 
stitute of  Civil  Engineers,  one  of  the  most 
highly  scientific  and  practical  boards  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  invited  Colonel  Colt  to 
read  a  paper  before  its  members  upon  the 
subject  of  these  arms,  and  two  of  its  meet- 
ings were  occupied  in  hearing  him,  and  in 
discussing  the  merits  of  his  invention."  He 
was  the  first  American  inventor  who  was  ever 
thus  complimented  by  this  celebrated  in- 
stitute, and  he  received  at  its  hands,  for  hia 
highly  able  and  interesting  paper,  the  award 
of  a  gold  medal  and  a  life-membership.  In 
addition  to  his  presence  before  the  institute, 
Colonel  Colt,  in  high  compliment  to  his  ex- 
perience and  skill,  appeared  also,  upon 
special  invitation,  before  a  select  committee 
on  small  arms  of  the  British  Parliament, 
and  there  gave  testimony  which  was  gladly 
received,  and  deemed  of  superior  practical 
value.  His  own  statements  were  amply 
corroborated  at  the  time,  before  the  same 
committee,  by  British  officers,  and  others, 
who  had  visited  his  armory  in  America ; 
and  especially  by  J.  Nasmyth,  the  inventor 
of  the  celebrated  steam  hammer,  who,  in  re- 
ply to  the  inquiry,  what  effect  his  visit  to 
Colt's  manufactory  had  upon  his  mind,  an- 
swered ;  "  It  produced  a  very  impressive 
effect,  such  aa  I  shall  never  forget.  The 
first  impression  was  to  humble  me  very  con- 
siderably. I  was  in  a  manner  introduced  to 
such  a  skilful  extension  of  what  I  knew  to 
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be  correct  principles,  but  extended  in  so 
masterly  and  wholesome  a  manner,  as  made 
me  foel  that  we  were  very  far  behind  in  car- 
rying out  what  we  Icnew  to  be  good  princi- 
ples. What  struck  me  at  Cdonel  Colt's 
was,  that  the  acqoaintanoe  with  correct  prin- 
ciples had  been  carried  out  in  a  bold,  in- 
gcniotiB  way,  and  they  had  been  pushed  to 
their  full  extent ;  and  the  result  was  the  at- 
tainment of  perfection  and  economy,  such 
as  I  liad  never  met  with  before."  Aii  tests 
and  examinations  to  which  the  repeating 
arms  were  subjected  in  England,  were  highly 
in  their  favor.  Emphatically  they  spoke  for 
themselves.  The  enormous  power — nay,  the 
invincibility  of  British  troops  armed  with 
thorn,  was  demonstrated.  "The  revolver 
laanufiictured  by  Colonel  Colt,"  said  the 
Dover  Telegraph,  a  public  journal,  express- 
ing t!ie  best  and  almost  universal  opinion  of 
England  Upon  the  arm,  "  is  a  weapon  that 
cannot  be  improved  upon.  It  will,  we  un- 
hesitatingly predict,  prove  a  panacea  for  the 
ills  we  have  so  unhappily  encountered  in  the 
southern  hemisphere.  The  Caflre  hordes  will 
bitterly  rue  the  day  on  which,  the  first  ter- 
rific discharge  is  poured  upon  their  sable 
masses."  And  so  a  panacea  the  revolver  did 
prove,  both  with  the  Caflre  hordes,  and 
with  the  Muscovite  also,  upon  the  bloody 
plains  of  the  Crimea.  Over  40,000  of  these 
pistols  are  now  in  use  in  the  British  navy ; 
and  Garibaldi  has  been  ably  sustained  by  a 
corps  commanded  by  Colonel  Peard,  and 
armed  with  Colt's  revolving  rifles. 

The  most  important  progress  in  the  man- 
nfaeture  of  these  arms,  is  ttiat  each  separate 
part  of  a  pistol  or  carbine  is  made  after  one 
pattern  by  machinery,  and  with  such  entire 
accuracy,  that  a  number  of  the  weapons  may 
be  taken  to  pieces,  and  any  part  of  one  will  fit 
any  of  the  others.  Each  separate  part  is 
made  perfect  of  itself,  and  separate  boxes 
contain  these  parts.  The  weapons  are 
together  rapidly  when  wanted.  There 
been  a  gradual  improvement  in.  them,  from 
BOggeations  derived  from  their  use  in  Mexico, 
the  Crimea,  and  Italy.  It  is  now  a  world- 
irenowned  weapon. 

The  great  success  of  Colt  has,  of  course, 
brought  forth  imitations,  and  repeating  arms 
of  many  descriptions  have  been  patent- 
ed. Very  many  are  infringements  on  Colt. 
There  are  Allen's,  DeningerXttis  Volcano, 
and  other  pistols,  and  Pettinger's  patent, 
wbieh  has  a  revolving  chamber,  and  also  a 
patent  lock  of  some  reputation. 


There  has  been  for  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  past  a  constantly-increasing  predilec- 
tion for  breech-loading  fire-arms,  and  espe- 
cially rifles.  Breeeh-loading  guns  may  be 
divided  into  two  general  classes ;  those  which 
may  be  loaded  with  loose  powder  and  ball, 
or  a  paper,  linen,  or  tin-foil  cartridge  fired 
with  a  Oiip  or  primer;  and  tho?e  which  nse 
metallic  cartridge  having  the  fulminating 
composition  in  its  base  and  fired  directly  by 
a  blow  of  the  hammer  on  the  cartridge.  One 
of  the  earliest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
of  the  first  class  ia  the  invention 
of  Mr.  Cbristian  Sharps,  of  Philadelphia, 
generally  known  as  Sharps'  Biflo.  The  barrel 
of  this  is  of  cast-steel,  and  its  chamber  or 
bali-seat  is  counter-bored,  slightly  conical, 
the  ejtact  shape  and  diameter  of  the  conical 
ball,  so  that  when  it  is  properly  forced  to  its 
seat,  it  bas  its  axis  exactly  coincident  with 
that  of  the  bore.  It  ia  self-priming  with 
Sharps'  primer,  hut  can  be  used  with  the 
ordinary  army  percussion -cap.  They  are 
made  of  two  lengths,  24  and  30-inch  barrels, 
and  of  different  calibres  from  0.3S  in.  to  0.63 
inch.  For  military  purposes  this  is  an  excel- 
lent weapon,  especially  for  cavalry  use ;  of 
sure  fire,  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical 
purposes,  capable  of  being  fired  rapidly,  of 
long  range  and  with  high-penetrating  power. 
For  sporting  purposes  it  is  surpassed  in  ac- 
curacy, especially  at  long  range,  by  two  or 
three  other  guns. 

The  "Meriill"  rifle  is  another  breech- 
loader, using  the  paper  cartridge  and  the 
ordinary  percussion  cap,  and  so  simple  in 
construction,  that  muzzle-loading  arms  can 
be  changed  to  breech-loaders  on  its  plan 
with  but  smali  expense  and  without  altera- 
tion of  their  appeai-ance  or  strength.  It  is 
long  range,  easily  and  rapidly  loaded,  and 
accurate  in  its  fire. 

"  Greene's  rifie,"  invented  in  1857  by  Lieut- 
Col.  J.  Dnrell  Greene,  TJ.  8.  A.,  is  a  breech- 
loader, admirably  adapted  for  military  use, 
but  of  different  consti'uotion  from  either  of 
the  preceding ;  rifled  on  the  Lancaster  plan, 
i.  e.  having  an  elliptical  barrel,  with  a  turn 
of  three-fourths  in  the  length  of  the  barrel, 
and  no  grooves.  A  cylinder  of  iron  contain- 
ing a  breech-plng  which  slides  backward  and 
forward  within  it,  is  inserted  at  the  breech 
of  the  barrel,  and  moved  forward  by  a  pro- 
jecting knob,  which  moves  in  a  slot  on  the 
top  of  the  barrel,  till  it  closes  the  breech, 
when  it  is  turned  to  the  right  and  secured  in 
place  by  shoulders.     The  knob  is  held  by  a 
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catch,  wiiich  may  be  loosened  by  pressing  a 
pin  at  tlie  breach  of  the  barrel.  The  ham- 
mei'  ia  on  the  under  side,  in  front  of  the 
guard,  and  the  nipple  is  so  arranged  that  the 
fire  is  first  eommnnicated  at  the  forward  end 
of  the  cartridge,  thus  insuring  tUe  ignition 
of  all  the  powder,  ITie  cartridge  has  the 
bullet  in  its  base,  with  a  greased  wad  be- 
tween it  and  the  powder,  which,  with  the 
bullet,  packs  the  joint  perfectly  at  every  dis- 
charge, and  prevents  the  slightest  escape  of 
gas.  After  each  discharge  this  bullet  is 
pushed  forward  by  the  breech-pIng  to  the 
end  of  the  chamber,  the  cylinder  ia  then 
drawn  back,  and  the  cartridge  inserted  in 
the  slot  which  is  thus  opened.  The  cylinder 
is  then  pushed  forward,  pressing  the  car- 
tridge before  it,  and  the  knob  being  turned 
to  the  side  and  the  nipple  capped,  the  gnn 
is  ready  to  fii'e.  The  constrnction  and 
ment  are  perfectly  simple,  and  the  j 
well  adapted  for  rough  usage. 

The  "Maynard  nfle"  ia  a  great  favorite 
with  sportsmen  and  almost  equally  so  with 
army  offlcera.  It  was  invented  in  1351,  bat 
has  been  somewhat  improved  in  form  and 
some  of  its  minor  details  since.  Its  mech- 
anism is  very  simple,  but  wonderfully  inge- 
n'ous  The  ba  el  is  attached  very  iirmly  to 
the  stock  jet  tl  e  removal  of  a  single  pin 
dao  etstalthe  whole  gun,  with  all 
its  atta  1  n  ents  and  a  supply  of  extras  in  case 
of  necess  ty  n  ay  be  packed  in  a  apace  20 
inches  by  6  and  one  inch  deep.  Its  pene- 
trat  ng  po  er  thougb  8ufficient"fOF  all  ordi- 
nary purposes,  is  not  quite  eonal  to  that  of 
the  Colt,  Spencer,  Greene,  or  Sharps,  but  its 
range  is  as  great  as  either  and  its  accuracy 
superior  to  almost  any  other.  It  is  ordina- 
rily used  with  a  metallic  cartridge  very  well 
made,  and  which  is  capable  of  remarkable 
execution,  but  these  cartridges  when  empty 
can  be  filled  by  the  rifleman  expeditiously, 
or  by  the  use  of  a  charger,  always  accompa- 
nying the  rifle,  loose  powder  and  ball  may 
be  used.  Instead  of  a  percussion  c^,  Dr. 
Maynard's  primer,  a  narrow  strip  of  varnished 
paper  of  double  thickness,  having  deposits 
of  fulminating  powder  in  eqni-distant  cells 
between  the  thicknesses  of  the  paper,  three 
dozeu  of  which  are  coiled  in  a  m^azine 
concealed  beneath  the  lock-plate,  and  brought 
up  bya  wheel  in  the  act  of  cocking;  the  fall 
of  the  hammer  explodes  the  cell  and  cuts  off 
the  paper  behind  it.  Of  250  shots  fired  with 
this  rifle  at  a  distance  of  500  yards  (1,500 
feet,)  214  struck  witliin  a  space  5  ft.  by  5  ft. 


the  target,  and  40  within  a  circle  2  ft.  in 
diameter. 

The  rifles  using  a  self-exploding  metallic 
irtridge  maybe  divided  into  two  classes; 
those  loaded  with  a  single  cartridge  and  re- 
quiring to  be  recharged  for  every  shot ;  and 
those  having  a  magazine  and  arrangement 
for  repeating  their  fire  without  reloading. 
Of  the  first  class,  two  weapons  have  attained 
a  deserved  reputation,  P.  Wesson's  breech- 
loading  rifie,  and  the  "  Ballard  rifle,"  The 
Wesson  rifle  is  well  made,  accurate,  has  a 
long  range  and  a  fair  penetrating  power.  It 
lacks  an  arrangement  for  throwing  out  the. 
empty  cartridge  after  firing,  if  it  adheres,  as 
it  sometimes  does.  Tlie  firing  both  by  this 
and  the  Eallai'd  are  quite  rapid,  the  motions 
for  reloading  being  few  and  simple. 

The  "Ballard  rifle"  has  a  good  reputa- 
tion. It  is  simple  in  its  construction,  of 
somewhat  less  initial  velocity  and  penetrating 
power,  tlian  the  Wesson,  but  sufficient  in 
both  forall  practical  purposes.  The  ordinary 
military  rifle  of  this  pattern  is  so  arranged 
that  it  can  be  used  at  will  either  witli  the 
metallic  cartridge  or  the  ordinary  soldier's 
cartridge  fired  with  a  percusMon  cap.  When 
the  metallic  cartridge  is  used,  there  is  a  fin- 
ger piece  under  the  barrel  which  throws  out 
the  empty  cartridge. 

Of  the  repeating  rifles,  tbere  are  two,  beside 
Colt's,  which  is  constructed  on  the  same  gen- 
eral principle  as  his  pistols.  It  is  a  very  ef- 
fective weapon,  and  is  much  litcd  by  sports- 
men for  hunting  lai^e  game.  Like  all  the 
Colt  weapons,  tliese  are  mannfactured  with 
great  care  and  are  surpassed  by  none  in  the 
worid  in  the  perfection  and  exactness  of  their 
finish.  The  other  two  best  known  repeating 
rifles  are  on  entirely  difterent  principles,  and 
during  the  war  and  siuce,  have  won  a  very 
high  reputation. 

The  Spencer  repeating  rifle  was  patented 
in  the  United  States  in  March,  1860,  and  in 
Europe  the  same  year.  While  a  breech- 
loader, it  repeats  its  fire  seven  times,  having 
a  raagaaine  with  a  double  sheathing  of  metal 
located  in  the  butt  of  the  gun,  and  thrown 
forward  into  the  barrel  by  springs  so  rapidly 
and  unerringly  that  if  there  is  a  single  car- 
tridge in  the  magaaine  it  never  misses  fire, 
and  an  ordinarily  skilled  marksman  can  dis- 
chaige  the  seven  loads  in  twelve  seconds. 
Its  range  is  enormous.  It  will  throw  a  ball 
with  fair  accuracy  two  thousand  yards,  (over 
a  mile,)  and  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty   feet  will    penetrate   through  13 
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inches  of  limber,  and  at  tbe  same  number  of 
yards  wiil  penetrate  over  10  inches.  Its 
cha^e  of  powder  is  but  little  more  than  half 
the  U.  9.  regulation  charge.  In  the  war  this 
Tifle  did  terrible  execution;  at  Ball's  Bluff 
one  FPgiment  of  the  Confederates  were  armed 
with  it,  aud  to  them  was  doe  the  frightful 
elaiightcr  of  that  bloody  field.  At  Gettys- 
biii^,  where  a  piirt  of  Gen.  Geary's  troops 
were  armed  with  the  Spencer,  the  attack  on 
them  by  a  division  of  Ewell's  (shortly  before 
Stonewall  Jackson's),  Corps  on  the  night  of 
the  2d  of  July,  was  repulsed  by  a  greatly 
-inferior  force  with  terrific  destruction  of  life. 
An  eye-witness  said  of  it,  that  "  the  head  of 
the  column,  as  it  was  pushed  on  by  those 
behind,  appeai-ed  to  melt  away  or  sink  into 
the  earth,  for  though  continually  moving  it 
got  no  neater."  In  the  western  army  the 
same  result  followed  its  use ;  a  regiment 
armed  with  it  being  a  match  for  a  division 
with  the  ordinary  Springfield  musket, 

"Henry's  repeating  rifle"  is  also  a  very 
formidable  weapon.  Its  magazine,  a  metal 
tube  on  the  under  side  of  the  baiTel,  contains 
fifteen  metallic  cartridges,  and  is  opened  for 
their  admission  and  propulsion  by  a  ring  or 
sleeve,  also  of  metal,  which  turns  upon  the 
barrel  and  is  connected  by  a  spring  with  the 
carrier-block,  and  each  cartridge  in  turn 
placed  on  this  and  raised  to  the  level  of  the 
chamber  by  the  action  of  cocking  the  gun, 
when  a  reverse  movement  of  the  guard  forces 
it  into  the  chamber  ready  for  firing.  The 
fifteen  shots  can  be  fired  in  less  than  eleven 
seconds,  and  120  shots  in  5  minutes  and  45 
seconds,  including  the  time  spent  in  rechai^- 
ing  the  magazine.  The  magazine  is  in  some 
danger  of  being  bent  or  battered  by  a  chance 
shot  in  battle,  so  as  not  to  deliver  its  car- 
tridges promptly,  and  the  "sleeve"  at  the 
muzzle  interferes  with  its  minute  accuracy 
for  sporting  purposes,  but  for  war  purposes 
and  for  great  range  it  is  a  most  escellent 
weapon. 

The  manufacture  of  guns  is  carried  to  great 
peifection  at  the  United  States  armory  at 
Springfield,  Mass.  The  guns  are  there  made 
of  flat  bars  of  iron  14  inches  long, 
inches  wide,  and  9-16  inch  thick.  The 
edges  are  beveled,  so  that  when  turned 
into  a  cylinder  they  will  make  a  perfect 
joint.  The  bars  are  first  put  into  a  reverbera- 
tory  furnace,  and  when  at  a  white  heat  are 
passed  through  curving  rolls,  of  which  there 
are  Ave,  to  bend  the  bar  gradually  in  order 
that  it  may  not  split.     The  curving  of  460 


is  a  day's  work.  Before  it  is  curved  it  is 
called  a  plate ;  after,  a  cylinder ;  when  welded 
it  is  a  tube,  and  a  barrel  when  it  receives  its 
shape  in  the  taper  groove.  The  welding 
being  completed,  the  foreman  takes  the  barr« 
to  the  straightening  machine.  This  revolves 
sixty  times  in  a  minuto.  The  machines  will 
weld  seventy-five  ban'els  per  day.  At  every 
stop  the  tests  of  guage  and  inspection  are 
rigidly  enforced.  The  barrels  are  proved 
twice,  with  360  and  240  grains  of  powder, 
id  a  bail  double  the  weight  of  the  service 
ball. 

The  stocks  are  of  black  walnut,  and  are 
delivered  by  contract  in  the  rough.  They 
are  turned  into  perfect  finish  in  half  an  hour, 
passing  through  sixteen  machines  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  Blanch  ards  lathes.  The  "  furniture  " 
or  metallic  mountings  for  receiving  the  barrel 
and  stocks,  are  most  of  them  stamped  out  of 
plates. 

Thelocks  are  highly  ingenious,  and  brought 
to  great  perfection.  They  are  too  compli- 
cated for  description.  In  the  year  1859  the 
government  produced  20,000  muskets.  The 
United  States  rifle  musket  is  composed  of 
eighty-four  different  pieces,  twenty-six  of 
which  are  of  cast-steel,  two  of  wood,  and  the 
remainder  iron.  There  are  594  distinct  op- 
erations performed  on  each  musket  and  ap- 
pendages. Each  operation  has  a  fixed  price. 
During  the  war  the  rifie-musket  was  lai^ely 
changed  into  a  breech-loader. 

Among  now  inventions  of  breech-loading 
pistols  is  that  of  Stafford,  of  New  Haven. 
The  conical  ball,  as  in  the  case  of  all  breech- 
loading  arms,  is  fixed  ready  for  use  in  a  cop- 
per cartridge,  which  is  dropped  from  the  left 
hand  into  the  barrel  when  the  pistol  is  held 
by  the  right  hand.  The  barrel  being  at- 
tached to  the  stock  by  a  hinge,  is  opened  to 
receive  the  ball.  Then,  on  throwing  the 
barrel  into  line  with  the  breech,  by  an  up- 
ward jerk  of  the  right  hand,  it  is  ready  for 
use.  There  is  a  spring  catch  in  front  of  the 
hammer  of  the  lock  which  catches  the  barret 
and  holds  it  in  position  until  the  pistol  is 
dischai^d.  When  the  thumb  is  brought 
down  on  the  catch,  the  barrel  is  disengaged, 
and,  by  a  jert,  is  thrown  into  position  for 
reloading — the  whole  operation  of  loading 
and  firing  being  accomplished  in  a  small 
fraction  of  the  time  required  to  describe  it. 
This  must  be  so,  for  an  expert  can  fire  six- 
teen shots  a  minute  with  this  pistol.  The 
arrangement  of  sights  is  also  complete,  so 
that  any  object  can  be  exactly  covered  by  a 
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marksmen  with  precision,  and  the  penetra- 
tion and  force  with  which  the  ball  is  project- 
ed can  hardly  be  realized  by  those  who  have 
not  experimented  with  it. 

Cannon.— In  1860  the  first  of  the  many 
recent  patents  for  breech -loading  cannon  was 
issued  in  the  United  States,  France,  and  En- 
gland. By  this  a  ball  cartridge  is  dropped 
into  the  gun  by  an  opening  in  the  breech,  a 
pin  moves  forward,  pushing  the  cartridge, 
closing  the  hole  by  which  it  entered,  and  dis- 
charging the  piece  by  percussion  powder. 
After  careful  and  protracted  tiiala,  however, 
it  has  been  very  definitely  settled,  both  in 
England  aud  the  "United  States,  that  a 
breech- loading  cannon  is  neither  safe  nor 
effective. 

The  whole  subject  of  ordnance,  from  its 
elements  to  its  highest  principles,  has 
carefully  and  profonndly  studied  since 
Many  volumes  have  been  written  on  the 
subject,  and  a  great  variety  of  methods 
of  constructing  guns  have  been  tried,  some 
with  a  greater  measure  of  success  than 
others,  but  it  can  not  be  said  that  any  of 
them  as  yet  in  all  respects  come  up  to  the 
true  ideal  of  a  piece  of  ordnance.  The  exi- 
gencies which  have  grown  out  of  the  dsb  of 
armored  ships,  have  considerably  complica- 
ted the  matter.  For  naval  service  and  for 
sea-coast  or  river  forts,  fortresses  and  bat- 
teries, it  is  requisite  that  the  cannon  should 
be  very  strong,  of  tenacious  metal,  free  from 
liability  to  burst;  of  long  range,  and  large 
calibre ;  if  rifled,  the  missile  thrown  by  it 
should  have  a  high  initial  velocity,  and  great 
smashing  or  perforating  power;  the  gun 
should  be  capable  of  emcient  and  tolerably 
accurate  service  at  a  distance  of  not  less  than 
five  miles.  Siege  guns  require  very  nearly 
the  same  qualities.  For  field  service,  in 
movable  batteries  and  sections,  smallerguns, 
usually  those  carrying  balls  weighing  six, 
ten,  twelve,  twenty,  twenty-four,  thirty,  forty 
or  forty-eight  pounds,  are  most  in  demand, 
and  those  of  bronze,  brass,  steel  or  wrought- 
iroa  have  generally  proved  aervicefftle, 
though  the  breech-loading  piinciple  has 
never  been  particularly  serviceable,  even  ~~ 
the  smaller  cannon. 

In  the  way  of  heavy  guns,  the  English 
government  have  expended  many  millions  in 
experimenting  with  and  perfectmg  Sir  Wil- 
liam Armstrong's  guna — breech-loaders  built 
up  with  successive  layers  of  hoops  and  jack- 
ets, and  which,  after  all,  as  much  perhaps 
from  their  breech-loading  principh 


thing,  have  proved  a  costly  failure  after  all, 
being  more  dangerous  to  the  gunners  who 
served  tliem,  from  their  leatage  and  ten- 
dency to  explode,  than  to  the  enemy  at  whom 
they  were  aimed.  After  many  experiments, 
William  changed  his  gim  to  a  muzzle- 
loader,  but  its  construction  was  essentially 
faulty,  and  the  tide  of  public  opinion  has  set 
igly  against  them  that  they  have  been 
withdrawn  from  moat  of  the  vessels  of  the 
British  Navy.  Whitworth's  guns  have  come 
to  the  true  standai'd  of  excellence. 
They  are  bored  out  of  a  bloct  of  homoge- 
neous iron,  (a  mild  steel,)  and  hooped  with 
steel;  can  be  used  at  will  as  muzzle  or 
breech-loaders;  the  bore  is  hexagonal,  and 
the  rifling  about  one  turn  in  ten  or  twelve 
inches.  The  misales  are  a  long  flat-fronted 
steel-headed  projectile,  (whether  shot  or 
she!!,)  and  from  the  rapid  rifling  revolve 
with  almost  inconceivable  velocity.  The 
gun  is  an  expensive  one  to  make,  and  can 
only  be  used  with  its  proper  projectile,  but 
it  possesses  great  merits.  The  I^lakely  gun 
was  constrncted  on  a  different  plan,  its  core 
being  a  steel  tube,  thickest  in  the  middle 
and  tapering  towards  each  end,  on  which 
hoops  of  iron  were  driven.  The  bore  was 
oval,  but  with  fonr  or  five  turns  in  the  length 
of  the  gun.  It  was  too  apt  to  explode  to  be 
very  safe.  The  Lancaster  gan  was  the  first 
to  make  use  of  the  oval  bore  for  rifling,  but 
made  fewer  turns  and  did  better  service. 

hardly  be  said,  however,  that  in 
large  ordnance  England  had  produced  the 
model  gun.  France  had  certainly  done  no 
better.  Her  bronze  gims  were  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon  for  large  calibres.  Perhaps  the 
best  of  the  European  ordnance  was  to  be 
found  in  Prussia,  Herr  Krupp,  a  Prussian 
founder,  has  been  since  1855  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  gnus  of  what  is  there  called 
"  homogoueons  iron,"  a  mild  steel,  something 
like  the  Bessemer.  His  guns  have  possessed 
great  tenacity  and  strength,  and  possess  a 
pretty  long  range.  For  some  years  he  made 
only  the  smaller  calibres,  but  in  1862  be 
comroeuced  making  larger  cannon,  and  has, 
we  believe,  made  some  as  large  as  500 
pounders.  These  are  very  expensive  by  his 
process,  but  they  are  in  most  respects  a  very 

The  beginning  of  the  war  Jn  1861,  as  well 
as  three  or  four  of  the  previous  years,  wei-e 
proliflc  in  new  inventions  of  cannon,  Of 
these  only  a  few  were  put  to  the  test ;  the 
cost  of  experiments  was  loo  great  to  be  in- 
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curred  ualesa  there  \ 

traovdinary  ira  pro  vera  ent.  Some  of  the  great 
founders  made  their  own  esperiinents,  bat 
not  many  of  them  with  any  great  success. 
At  llie  commencement  of  the  war,  the  War 
Department  had  1,062  pieces  of  siege  and 
sca-eoast  artillery  of  all  sizes  and  calibres, 
and  231  pieces  of  field  artillery.  Of  the  large 
guns,  the  greater  pait  were  Paixhans  or  Co- 
himbiads,  smooth-bores,  cast  solid  and  bored ; 
a  few  were  Rodman  gans,  cast  hollow  with  a 
water-core.  There  was  not  a  rifled  cannon 
in  the  United  States  service.  The  Navy 
Depailiment  had  2,966  gnns  ashore  and 
afloat,  of  all  calibres.  Of  these,  2,008  were 
32-poQnd%ra  or  smaller  guns,  and  958  were 
eight,  nine,  ten  and  eleven-iooh  guns,  of 
many  different  patterns,  356  being  nine,  ten 
and  eleven-inch  Dahlgi-ens,  The  burning  of 
the  Navy  Yard  at  Portsmouth  destroyed 
nearly  one-half  of  these  guns,  and  of  the  re- 
mainder not  more  than  420  were  fit  for  ser- 
vice. The  Dahlgren  gun  (invented  by  the 
late  Kear-Admiral  J.  A.  Dahlgren)  is  a 
smooth-bore  of  cast-iron,  of  good  model, 
bored  out,  and  made  with  great  care  and 
perfection.  Its  great  length  (the  10-inch 
Dahlgren  was  107  inches  in  length)  and  its 
carefij  boring  made  ii  a  gun  of  very  consid- 
erable range,  1,778  yards,  or  a  little  more 
than  a  mile,  being  the  average.  The  Sod- 
man  gnn — the  invention  of  the  late  Capt.  T. 
J.  Kodman — is  also  of  cast-iron,  but  cast 
liollow  with  a  water-core,  which  gives  to  its 
inner  svirface  the  tenacity  and  strength  of 
chilled  iron,  the  external  surface  being  kept 
meanwhile  at  a  moderately  high  tempera- 
ture. These  gnns  have  done  excellent  ser- 
vice, and  from  their  very  heavy  breech  have 
buv.st  less  frequently  than  any  other  gnu. 
They  have  been  made  of  very  lai^o  ealiore, 
fifteen  and  twenty-inch,  and  carrying  a  solid 
round  shot  of  500  and  1,000  pounds.  For 
crashing  or  smashing  power  at  short  range, 
no  gun  eould  be  more  effective.  The  ball  of 
the  20-inch  gun,  felling  upon  the  deck  or 
plated  roof  of  an  armored  ship  at  a  distance 
of  200  or  300  yards,  woald  crash  through 
any  armor  the  sliip  could  sustain,  and  sink 
the  vessel.  It  can  be  trained  with  tolerable 
accuracy  to  reach  a  mark  1,000  or  perhaps 
1,300  yards  away,  but  beyond  this  its  accu- 
racy is  hardly  to  be  praised.  The  perform- 
ance of  a  few  of  the  W hitworth  and  Krupp's 
rifled  cannon  soon  created  a  demand  for 
rillud  guns  in  the  Union  army.  Gen.  James, 
of  Rhode  Island,  had  inmitcd  a  rifled  can- 


just  before  the  war,  but  his  death,  caused 
by  an  explosion  of  his  own  cannon,  prevent- 
ed its  peifection.  Capt,  R.  P.  Parrott,  of  the 
West  Point  fouudiy,  Lad  also  nearly  com- 
pleted the  invention  of  a  rifle  of  large  calibre 
before  the  war,  and  perfected  it  soon  after. 
This  gun  is  of  cast-iron,  the  inner  surface 
and  grooves  being  chilled  hy  a  water-core. 
Its  body  is  much  less  bulky  ttian  the  Rod- 
n,  but  it  is  strengthened  at  the  breech  by 
reinforce"  or  jacket-cylinder  of  wronght- 
j,  heated  and  shrunk  on  to  the  breect, 
and  tbe  inner  surface  of  this  is  eooled  before 
the  outside,  by  means  of  a  double  tnbe  filled 
with  cold  water.  The  smaller  calibres — 10, 
20,  30  and  60-pounder&-— were  wonderfully 
tenacious,  and  very  few  of  them  buret  under 
the  hardest  service.  The  larger  cahbres — 
100  pounds,  the  8-inch  and  lO-inch — under 
vore  seivice  required  of  them  in  the 
of  Chai  leston,  occasionally  burst, 
_  1  most  frequently  m  consequence  of 
the  prcimtuie  explosion  of  the  shells  with 
which  thiy  weie  chatged  The  range  of  the 
larger  cahbies  is  veiy  greit  At  the  siege 
of  Chailest(n,  the  solid  «tiot  and  shell  of  the 
Parrott  guns  were  thrown  with  great  accu- 
racy, at  an  elevation  of  35°,  as  follows :  100- 
pounder,  8,463  yards  (nearly  five  miles;) 
8-inch,  the  solid  shot  weighing  J50  pounds,  . 
9,000  yards  (over  five  miles;)  andthelO-ineh, 
with  a  260  pound  projectile,  five  and  one- 
fourth  miles.  The  Parrott  projectile  is  of 
peculiar  form,  elongated,  and  witli  its  coat- 
ing of  lead  or  soft  brass,  which  swedges 
readily  in  the  grooves,  is  somewhat  of  the 
shape  of  a  ten-pin.  Taking  them  all  in  all, 
the  Parrott  guns,  though  not  perfect,  have 
done  the  best  work,  ana  at  the  most  mode- 
rate price,  and  with  the  fewest  casualties  of 
any  rifled  cannon  now  before  the  public. 
The  Ames  wrought-iron  gun,  though  tested 
carefully,  seems  not  to  have  possessed  all  the 
qualities  its  friends  claimed  for  it,  and  the 
Roberts  gun,  though  evidently  of  considerable 
merit,  falls  short  of  what  is  demanded.  For 
field-pieces  and  guns  of  small  calibre,  brass, 
bronze,  alumininra  bronze,  or  the  Bessemer 
steel,  seem  to  possess  advantages;  bnt  for 
lai^e  guns  their  cost  is  too  great,  and  their 
tenacity  bnt  little  if  at  all  snperior  to  that  of 
the  best  cast-iron. 

When  the  iron  gun,  whether  east  solid  or 
hollow,  has  been  dressed  and  drilled,  it  is 
ready  to  be  proved,  which  is  done  in  this 
eonntry  by  testing  the  strength  of  a  cylinder 
of  the  iron  an  inch  in   diameter  and  two 
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inches  long,  cut  ont  of  the  cannon,  fonnerly 
fi'oni  one  of  the  trunnions,  but  now  from  the 
barrel  near  the  muzzle.  The  sjiecific  gravity 
and  other  properties  of  the  sample  are  care- 
fully noted,  and  these,  together  with  the 
trials  to  which  it  ia  subjected,  and  the  hard- 
ness of  the  metal  determined  by  a  very  ex- 
act method,  give  correct  indications  of  the 
strength,  of  the  gun,  without  the  necessity  of 
submitting  it  to  extreme  proof  by  firing  with 
constantly-increasing  charges  until  th?  piece 
is  destroyed.  Indeed,  to  snch  perfection 
have  these  proofs  been  brought,  that  gnns 
Lave  been  selected  as  of  inferior  quality  from 
among  a  large  lot,  which,  on  reference  to  the 
books  of  the  foundry,  were  fonnd  to  Lave 
been  the  only  onesof  the  lot  made  of  hot 
blast  iron.  According  to  the  indications 
furnished  by  the  tests,  several  guns  are 
usually  taken  from  each  large  lot  of^tbem,to 
be  submitted  to  extreme  proof— the  selection 
being  generally  of  those  that  appear  to  be 
the  poorest,  best,  and  intermediate  qualities. 
These  are  fired  commonly  with  chaises  of 
powder  equal  to  one-fourth  the  weight  of  the 
ball,  with  one  shot  and  one  junk  wad  over  it. 
Tbo  firing  is  continued,  unless  the  piece  pre- 
viously burats,  to  500  rounds.  Then  one 
ball  move  is  added  with  every  dischai^e,  till 
the  bore  is  filled.  The  powder  ia  afterward 
doubled  iu  quantity,  arid  the  bore  filled  with 
shot  at  each  dischai^.  When  it  bursts, 
pieces  are  selected  for  further  examination 
from  the  breech,  near  the  trunnions,  and  the 
chase.  Guns  are  also  tested  by  hydrostatic 
pressure,  water  being  forced  into 
with  increasing  pressure,  till  it  sometimes 
bursts  the  piece,  or  brings  to  light  its  hidden 
defects  by  opening  the  small  fissures  that 
were  concealed  in  the  metal.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  it  to  appear  upon  the  exterior 
of  pieces,  of  which  the  tluckness  of  the  metal 
is  four  inches,  exuding  through  as  a  thin 
fiiith,  which  collects  upon  the  outside,  and 
forms  di'ops  and  little  streams.  By  this 
method,  the  exact  pressure  applied  ia  known, 
and  may  be  gradually  increased  to  any  de- 
sired d^;ree.  Sample  bars  are  also  cast  to- 
gether with  the  cannon,  which  furnish  some 
indication  of  the  strength  of  the  metal.  The 
ditferent  rates  of  cooling  of  the  large  and 
small  mass,  however,  render  their  qualities 
somewhat  dissimilar. 

Not  the  least  singular  feature  of  our  artil- 
lery practice  is  the  "  giant  powder,"  so 
called,  now  employed  in  the  service.  The 
grains  are  hard,  smooth  lumps  of  irregular 
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ape,  varying  in  size  from  half  an  inch  to 
inch  in  diameter. 

This  ppwdcr  is  made  on  the  principle  of 
what  is  known  amongst  boys  as  a  "spit 
clevil,"  that  is,  it  is  so  mixed  as  not  to  ex- 
plode all  at  once,  like  the  fine-grain  powder, 
the  inertia  of  the  bolt  being  so  great  that 
an  instantaneous  explosion  of  the  whole 
charge  would  burst  the  gun ;  but  the  ignition 
of  the  chaise  being  gradual  at  first,  the  ball 
is  started  without  any  great  strain  on  the 
piece,  and  (it  is  contended  by  the  friends  of 
great  guns)  is  always  successfully  launched 
on  its  mission  of  destruction. 

There  is  a  demand  at  the  present  time  for 
what  may  be  called  a  battciy  of  gun-baiTela ; 
an  arrangement  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  gun- 
barrels  on  one  plane,  about  four  feet  three 
inches  in  height,  and  a  general  reservoir  of 
chambers  behind  them  so  contrived  that  me- 
eartridges  could  be  discharged  from  all 
in  a  continued  stream  of  fire,  by  simply 
turning  a  ci-ank.  A  number  of  different 
styles  of  these  have  been  invented ;  among 
them  the  French  Mitrailleuse,  the  Prussian 
Kugehpitzen,  both  of  great  service  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870.  The  best  of 
however,  is  the  "Gatling  gun,  or 
battery,"  an  American  invention,  simpler 
than  either  of  the  others,  and  possessing  the 
additional  merit  of  causing  the  baiTeis  to 
divei^e  by  a  simple  movement  so-as  to  sweep 
down  an  advancing  colnmn  in  its  whole 
breadth.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  simplicity 
and  efficiency  of  this  battery.  In  actual  bat- 
tle, it  is,  of  course,  liable  to  be  shattered  and 
disabled  by  a  u  h  t  h  11  f  om  guns 
carefully  tad  t  but  th  a  only  be 
done  at  1  ng  rtng  f  t  wn  range  is 
neai'ly  tw  n  1  and  at  1h  t  1  stance  it 
would  sp  d  ly  1  an  art  11  y  ection  of 
all  its  gnn 

The  Ord  an  B  a  f  tl  Na  y,  under 
the  intelligent  sup erinteadence  of  snch  skill- 
ful officers  as  the  late  Rear-Admiral  Dahlgren, 
and  the  late  accomplished  Captain  H,  A. 
Wise,  conducted  numerous  careful  experi- 
ments on  important  questions  connected  with 
the  range,  initial.velocity  of  shot,  power  of 
endurance,  forms  of  projectiles,  the  use  of 
graduated  scales  in  finng,  quality  of  powder, 
employment  of  other  explosive  compounds, 
&c.  The  results  of  these  experiments  have 
ail  been  put  on  record  and  are  of  gi'cat  value 
to  the  practical  artillerist.  It  has  been  set- 
tled beyond  controversy  that  the  destmctive 
power,  the  "smashing  power,"  as  the  artil- 
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Icrists  say,  of  a  cannon  shot  is  largely  de- 
pendent npon  tbe  quantity  of  powder  which 
can  be  thoronghly  ignited  in  the  chamber  of 
the  gun  before  the  projectile  leavea  its  muz- 
zle. A  gun  which,  sending  a  450  or  500 
pound  projectile,  can  burn  one  handred 
pounds  of  powder  before  the  hall  leaves  the 
cannon's  mouth,  without  exploding  the  gun 
with  the  powder,  will  send  that  projectile 
(other  things  being  equal)  with  a  foi'ce  which 
no  armor  plate  at  three  hundred  yards'  dis- 
tance can  resist,  A  six-inch  plate,  backed 
with  ten  feet  of  solid  timber,  would  be 
crashed  and  crumbled  into  fragments,  and  if 
the  projectile  was  of  hardened  steel  it  would 
very  probably  pass  through  the  opposite 
side  of  the  ship.  The  intimate  relation  of 
heavy  gnns  to  the  armor  of  the  ships,  and 
the  attempt  to  make  an  impenetrable  armor 
on  the  one  side  and  an  irresistible  projectile 
on  the  other,  have  occupied  a  great  deal  of 
attention  for  twenty  years  or  more.  The 
French  commenced  experiments  in  1854  and 
have  continued  them  ever  since.  The  En- 
glish began  still  earlier.  Our  experiments 
were  commenced  about  1852,  and  the  Ste- 
vens battery  at  Hoboten  was  begun  even 
before  that  time,  and  is  not  yet  (I87o) 
finished.  The  war  of  1861  at  once  demor 
strated  the  necessity  of  armored  shipi 
and  our  govemment  made  haste  to  bnild 
them.  The  first  Monitor,  and  the  Galena,  a 
wooden  armored  vessel,  were  earliest  afloat, 
and  the  former,  not  a  moment  too  soon,  at- 
tacked and  disabled  the  Rebel  iron-clad 
Merriroac.  Subsequently  other  monitors, 
and  the  New  Ironsides,  an  armor-plated  ship 
of  the  line,  were  sent  out.    The  monitors  did 

food  service  in  besieging  forts  and  seaports, 
ut  were  not  adapted  to  ocean  fighting,  or 
rough  water  navigation.  On  the  western 
rivers  a  class  of  iron-dads  adapted  to  river 
navigation,  as  well  as  those  of  lighter  plating, 
commonly  known  as  tin-clads,  were  rapidly 
constructed.  Other  armored  vessels,  mostly 
modifications  of  the  monitor  principle,  though 
possessing  better  sea-going  qualities,  were 
built,  though  not  generally  until  too  late  for 
service  in  tSe  war.  The  Pmitan  andDictator, 
gigantic  monitors,  were  neither  of  them  put 
in  commission.  The  Miantonomoh  and  her 
consort,  turreted  iron-clads,  but  of  a  diif'erent 
model,  have  proved  the  best  of  our  armored 
ships.  The  Dunderhei^,  an  iron-plated 
of  great  size  and  immense  power,  was  sold 
by  its  builder,  with  the  consent  of  the  U.  S. 
government,  to  the  French,  and  now  forma  one 


of  the  most  formidable  vessels  of  the  French 
navy.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  our  most  fa- 
mousnaval  victories,  whether  over  single  ships 
orinsquadrons.werefo.ughtby  wooden  vessels 
mainly.  The  Kearsarge,  which  fought  and 
sunk  the  Alabama,  was  a  wooden  ship ;  the 
fleet  of  Admiral  Farragut,  which  ascended 
the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  as  well  as 
that  which  subsequently  passed  Port  Hudson, 
were  wooden  ships.  The  fleet  which  cap- 
tured the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  Mobile  Bay, 
id  crippled  the  Rebel  iron-clads,  wei* 
mostly  wooden  vessels,  and  of  the  five  iron- 
clads in  the  Union  fleet,  one  was  sunk  by  a 
edo.  In  the  siege  of  Charleston,  the 
■clads  did  some  service,  though  but  little 
compared  with  the  shore  batteries,  and  at 
the  taltingof  Port  Royal,  it  was  wooden  ship^ 
alone  which  bombarded  and  silenced  the  forts. 
At  present  our  navy  lacks  both  armored  and 
unprotected  ships  of  the  best  kind,  and  is, 
pooriy  prepared  to  resist  an  invasion  by  sea. 
Our  harbor-defenses  employ  the  lai^est  por- 
tion of  our  heavy  guns ;  yet  very  few  of  our 
harbors  are  in  a  complete  state  of  defense. 
New  York,  the  most  important  and  the  most 
exposed  of  these,  baa  numerous  forts  at  both 
entrances  to  its  harbor.  Long  Island  Sound 
and  the  Lower  Bay,  but  though  these  mount 
several  20-inch  Rodman  guns,  and  lO-inch 
Parrotts,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  could 
prevent  a  fleet  of  iron-clads  like  the  Monarch 
from  coming  up  to  the  wharves.  The  plan 
of  a  revolving  iron  tower  to  be  placed  in  the 
center  of  the  channel,  on  an  artificial  island, 
for  harbor  defense,  was  first  broached  by  Mr. 
Theodore  R.  ^fimby,  of  New  York,  in  1841, 
and  his  plans,  thoroughly  perfected,  were 
presented  to  the  government  and  the  people 
in  1863  or  1864,  but  have  not  as  yet  been 
adopted.  It  was  from  Mr,  Timby  s  model 
revolving  iron  tower  that  Capt  John 
fat       t   f 
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and  aluminium  bronze  foi  guns  of  lar^e 
calibre;  the  best  thickness  of  armor,  and 
form  of  armored  ships,  to  render  them 
invulnerable ;  the  best  method  of  harbor  de- 
fense ;  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
the  Mitrailleuses  or  Catling  batteries;  and 
the  changes  in  the  handling  of  armies  which 
these  inventions  and  the  rapid  transportation 
of  troops  by  railroad  necessitate. 
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CUTLERY. 


UNITED  STATES  INDUSTRY— AXES. 

The  mannfaoture  of  cutlery  in  the  United 
States  is  of  recent  origin  comparatively.  But 
a  few  years  since,  the  whole  supply  came 
through  the  hands  of  the  importer  from 
Europe;  but  the  production  of  edge-tools 
and  cutlery  was  no  sooner  started,  than  it 
took  a  rapid  growth;  and  a  foreigner,  re- 
markingupon  branches  of  American  industry, 
says :  "  The  manufacturers  of  cutlery  have 
far  surpassed  those  of  the  old  world  in  the 
production  of  tools,  and  that  not  merely  in 
the  excellence  of  the  metal  used,  but  espe- 
cially in  the  practical  utility  of  the  patterns, 
and  in  the  remarkable  degree  of  finish  in 
their  work,"  This  is  a  just  remark.  The 
"  high  finish"  of  American  work  is  applied 
only,  however,  where  it  has  utility;  not 
where  it  is  a  useless  expense.  This  may  be 
illustrated  in  watches  and  clocks.  The  Eng- 
lish have  highly  polished  works,  that  add 
much  to  me  expense,  but  nothing  to  the 
service.  In  the  American  article  this  ex- 
pense is  saved.  A  peculiarity  of  American 
work  is  the  readiness  with  which  improve- 
ments are  perceived  by  the  intelligent  worker, 
and  immediately  adopted  and  applied.  This 
intelligence  comes,  in  some  degree,  from  the 
entire  freedom  of  industry,  and  the  absence 
of  all  trade  "  guilds,"  unions,  or  restrictions. 
The  American  who  travels  in  Europe  is 
struck  with  the,  to  him,  ludicrous  mysterj- 
with  which  every  species  of  handicraft  is 
surrounded.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  pro- 
prietor of  every  petty  workshop  or  factory 
was  exclusively  possessed  of  the  pnilosopher' 
Btonc,  which  would  be  robbed  from  him  b^ 
the  prying  gaze  of  every  transient  visitor. 
The  apprentices  are  only  taught  the  routine 
of  centuries,  and  only  so  much  as  is  neces- 
sary to  fiilfil  the  part  of  the  labor  required 
of  them.  The  manufacture  itself,  whatever 
it  may  be,  is  divided  into  branches,  each  of 
which  is  in  charge  of  persons  who  preserve 
their  supposed  secret  frx>m  the  other  braoches. 


Under  these  circumstances,  the  apprentice 
succeeds  with  diiKculty  in  becomings  master 
of  his  trade.  When  out  of  his  time,  he 
must  travel  for  three  years ;  and  when  he 
returns  to  his  native  town,  he  must  have 
money  and  interest  to  be  made  a  citizen,  and 
then  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  guild,  or 
trades'  union,  before  he  can  pursue,  except 
journeyman,  the  trade  he  has  learned. 
dificrent  is  all  this  in  the  United  States ! 
The  boy  enters  a  factory,  or  a  workshop, 
and  is  taught  his  especial  work,  and  has 
within  his  reach  every  branch  of  information, 
scientific  and  practical,  connected  with  tha 
whole  of  it.  His  fcHow-workmen  are  ex- 
perienced in  all  the  brancbes,  and  with  the 
modes  in  use  in  all  countries.  His  em- 
ployer is  wedded  to  no  system  or  rule,  but 
is  ever  on  the  alert  for  improvement ;  always 
ready  to  su^;eet  and  hear  suggestions,  and 
to  adopt  feasible  ones.  It  is  no  wonder  that, 
in  such  an  atmosphere,  the  arts  should 
flourish,  and  that  an  observant  foreigner 
should  exclaim,  as  above,  that  hardly  twenty 
years  of  experience  in  the  new  world  should 
have  surpassed  the  centuries  of  progress  ia 
the  old  world.  This  branch  of  industty 
thrives  mostly  in  individual  workshops;  it 
has  not  come  much  within  the  sphere  of 
corporate  influences.  There  is  a  general  and 
very  perceptible  adoption  of  American  pat- 
terns, not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  England, 
as  being  more  practical ;  and  it  b  stated, 
that  in  American  factories  already,  there  is 
more  English  steel  used  than  in  England 
itself.  The  American  worker  does  not  be- 
lieve in  using  poor  tools,  when  good  ones 
are  to  be  had. 

Steel  is  the  material  used,  by  reason  of  its 
hardness,  for  the  cutting  edges  of  tools  and 
cutlery.  The  backs  are  made  of  iron,  as  a 
cheaper  material.  So  also  are  the  handles, 
or  "  tangs,"  to  which  the  steel  is  welded. 
The  steel  is  blistered,  as,  or  after,  it  is  drawn 
down,  by  tilt-hammers,  into  shear-steel.  This 
is  used  for  table-knives,  scythes,  etc.    When 
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a  fine  finisli  is  required,  or  great  hardness, 
the  hlistered  steel  is  melted  into  cast  steel, 
and  the  ingots  ane  forged  into  bars.  Simple 
articles,  auch  as  chisels,  are  made  by  ham- 
mering a  bit  of  cast  steel  into  the  required 
shape.  This  being  intended  only  for  the 
edge,  is  made  very  thin,  and  upon  it  is 
welded  a  flat  slip  of  iron,  which  has  been 
forged  into  the  shape  of  the  chisel,  with  a 
shoulder  formed  by  driving  it  into  a  hole  in 
the  anviL  One  side  of  the  chisel  is,  there- 
fore, iron,  intended  to  be  groimd  away,  and 
the  other  steel.  Scissors  are  made  of  various 
materials.  Common  ones  are  shear  steel, 
with  the  blades  hardened.  Tailors'  shears 
Lave  the  blades  only  steel ;  the  rein^ndei'  is 
iron.  Formerly,  only  the  edge  was  steel. 
Some  scissors  are  made  of  good  cast  iron, 
called  run,  or  vii^in  steel.  Of  these,  many 
are  sold  for  7  cents  a  dozen.  There  are 
some,  on  the  other  hand,  made  ■with  bows 
and  ahanis  of  gold,  and  sell  for  $50  a  pair. 
When  made  wholly  of  steel,  the  blade  is 
hammered  out  at  the  end  of  a  small  bar. 
It  is  then  cut  off,  with  enough  t^>  form  the 
shank  and  bow.  A  bole  is  then  punched ; 
the  instruments  shaped,  united  by  a  screw, 
ground,  filed,  and  burnished.  The  blades 
are  slightly  bowed,  in  such  a  manner  t!  ' 
they  tfluch  each  other  only  at  the  point 
cutting,  and  this  point  moves  as  the  blades 
close  in  the  act  of  cutting,  from  the  pivot  te 
the  point.  This  operation  is  seen  by  hold- 
ing a  pair  of  scissors,  edgeways,  to  the  light. 
This  action  gives  smoothness  te  the  cnt. 

The  manufacture  of  table  cutlery  is  of 
recent  introduction  inte  the  United  States ; 
and  it  has  made  progress,  by  reason  of  the 
American  invention  of  a  machine  to  form 
the  blades,  which  invention  has  been  adopt- 
ed in  Europe.  In  the  old  process,  the  blade 
of  a  table  or  other  laige  tnife  is  hammered 
out  on  an  anvil  at  the  end  of  a  bar  of  steel, 
and  cut  off.  It  is  then  welded  on  te  the 
bar  of  wrought  iron,  about  half  an  inch 
square,  and  enough  of  this  is  cut  off  te  form 
the  bolster,  or  shoulder,  and  the  tang.  The 
blade  is  then  boated  and  hammered,  or,  as  it 
is  called,  smithed,  which  serves  to  condense 
the  metai,  and  enable  it  to  acquire  a  higher 
finish.  The  mark  of  the  maker  is  then 
stamped  upon  it,  and  it  is  hardened  by  heat- 
ing to  redness,  and  plunging  it  into  cold 
water.  It  is  tempered  to  a  blue  color,  and 
is  then  ready  for  gi'inding.  The  small  blades 
of  pen-knives  are  hammered,  entire,  out  of 
&e  best  cast  steel.     A  temporary  tang  is 


over  the  fire,  upon 
downward.     "When 


drawn  out,  to  secure  the  blade  while  it  is 
ground.     A  number  of  blades   are  heated 
by  being  placed 
flat  plate,  their  backs 
at  the  proper  degi-ce  of 
ake  a  brown  or  puiple 
)ed  in  water  up  to  the 
>rs,  the  best  cast  steel  is 
selected ;  and  when  the  blade  is  shaped  upon 
the  anvil,  from  a  bar  as  thick  as  the  back  of 
and  half  an  inch  wide,  it  is  well 
smithed,  to  condense  the  metal.     Only  the 
best  metal  will  bear  the  working  down  of 
part  of  the  blade  to  the  requisite  thin- 
.,    while  the   back   is  left  Uiick.     The 
shape  is  further  improved  by  grinding  on  a 
dry,'  coarse  stone.     The  tempering  is  per- 
formed after  the  blade  is  drilled  for  the  pin 
of  the  joint,  and  stamped.    It  is  then  ground 
andjpolished. 

The  giinding  and  polishing  of  cutlery  is 
conducted  mostly  by  wheels  constructed  for 
the  purpose.  There  is  a  trough,  with  a 
stone  for  grinding,  and  a  polisher,  driven  by 
a  pulley.  The  stones  vary  in  diameter  fi-om 
4  inches  to  2  feet,  according  to  the  articles 
to  be  ground.  The  convex  surfece  of  the 
small  wheels  gives  the  concavity  on  the  blade 
of  the  razor,  and  the  other  wheels  suit  the 
various  sizes  and  shapes  of  the  articles  pol- 
ished. Some  are  used  dry,  and  others  are 
kept  wet,  in  order  that  the  heat  engendered 
by  dry  grinding  may  not  injure  the  temper 
of  the  articles  ground.  The  dry  grinding  is 
more  expeditious ;  but,  unless  the  troughs 
are  furnished  with  a  ventilating  fan  and  flue 
for  carrying  off  the  fine  metallic  particles 
and  dust  from  the  stones,  the  health  of  the 
worker  suffei's.  This  flue  is  constructed  of 
tin,  in  the  shape  of  a  sort  of  cap,  that  comes 
over  the  back  of  the  stone;  the  other  end  of 
the  flue  is  in  an  adjoining  room,  and  has  the 
air  partly  exhausted  from  it  by  a  fan  in 
rapid  motion.  This  creates  a  strong  cur- 
rent, which,  when  the  stone  is  in  operation, 
carries  the  dust  and  filings  from  it  into  the 
flue.  When  the  grinding  is  completed,  lap- 
ping succeeds.  This  is  done  on  a  thin 
wooden  wheel,  faced  with  a  tire  of  metal 
made  of  five  parts  lead  to  one  of  tin,  and 
cast  upon  the  edge  of  the  wheel.  It  is  then 
turned  true,  and  indented,  so  as  to  hold  a 
dressing  of  oiled  enicry  of  different  degrees 
of  fineness.  The  steel  blades  receive  various 
degrees  of  polish,  by  drawing  them  from  end 
to  end  across  the  revolving  htp,  which  is  fed 
with  emery  of  various  sizes. 
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The  handles  of  cutlery  are  made  of  a 
variety  of  substances :  ivory,  horn,  mother- 
of-pearl,  tortoise-shell,  cocoa-nut,  maple-wood, 
etc.  Ivory  is  mostly  used  for  table-knives. 
A  solid  piece  is  cut  out,  of  the  right  size, 
and  a  hole  for  the  tang  bored  at  one  end. 
This  is  sometimes  carried  through,  so  that 
the  tang  may  be  visible.  Wben  it  does  not 
go  through,  the  tang  is  secured  by  cement. 
By  a  late  contrivance,  a  little  spring-catch  is 
fastened  to  tie  tang,  wbich  falls  into  a  notch 
made  in  the  cavity  of  the  handle,  and  pre- 
vents it  from  being  withdrawn.  Balance 
handles  are  made  by  introducing  lead  into 
ttie  handle,  to  counterbalance  the  weight  of 
the  blade.  The  handles  of  pen-kniyes  are 
complicated.  The  springs  must  be  nicely 
adjusted,  requiring  a  peculiar  temper.  The 
slips  for  the  handles  require  greal 
the  fitting.  It  is  stated  tbat  a  three-bladed 
knife  passes  through  the  finisher's  hands 
one  handred  times. 

The  manufactnre  of  butcher  and  shoe 
knives  is  lai^e  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
The  state  census  of  1856  gave  it  at  35,000 
per  annum ;  and  these  have  a  wide  reputa- 

The  manufacture  of  forks  is  sa 
one  of  the  most  unhealthy  of  the  mechanical 
'arts.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  life  in  it  is  greater  than  in  any  other 
pui'suit,  by  i-eason  of  the  fine  dust  evolved 
in  the  process  of  grinding,  and  which  fllla 
the  atmosphere  of  the  rooms,  and  invades 
the  lungs  of  the  operators.  This  takes  place 
in  the  finishing.  The  forks  are  hammered 
out  of  square  steel  rods,  3-8tha  of  an  inch 
thick.  The  tang  and  shank  are  roughly 
sliaped  at  the  end  of  the  steel  rod,  and  ai'e 
then  cut  off,  with  about  an  inch  of  the 
square  steel  heaides.  This  is  drawn  out  flat 
for  the  prongs;  and  the  tang  and  shank  are 
then  shaped  by  the  die.  The  other  end, 
heated  to  a  white  heat,  is  laid  in  a  steel  die 
upon  an  anvil,  when  another  die,  attached 
to  the  under  face  of  a  heavy  block  of  metal, 
is  allowed  to  fall  upon  it  from  a  height  of 
T  to  8  ft.  The  prongs  are  thus  shaped,  and 
all,  but  a  thin  film  of  steel,  removed  fi'om 
between  tbem.  This  is  cleared  out  by  an 
instrument  called  a  fly  press.  A  number  of 
forks  are  collected  together,  and  annealed 
by  heating  and  allowing  them  to  cool  slow- 
ly. They  are  now  sufficiently  soft  to  be 
easily  shaped  by  the  file,  and  by  bending. 
They  arctlienheatedto  redness,  and  suddenly 
cooled,  by  which  the  bardncss  is  restored. 


The  process  of  hardening  renders  all  steel 
brittle ;  and  it  is  intended  to  remove  this, 
by  tempering.  The  higher  the  heat  when 
the  metal  is  hardened,  the  softer  and  stronger 
will  be  the  steel.  A  lower  degi'ee  of  heat 
gives  more  hardness,  and  also  more  brittle- 
ness.  The  temper  is  indicated  in  the  color, 
and  the  temperature  wbich  produces  that 
color  follows  a  regular  scale.  Thus,  430 
d^ees  of  heat  give  a  very  pale  straw  color, 
suitable  for  the  temper  of  lancets.  Higher 
degrees  of  heat  give  darker  shades  of  yellow, 
suitable  for  razors,  pen-knives,  and  chisels; 
until,  at  600  degrees,  the  color  is  brown- 
yeOow,  adapted  to  axes  and  plane-irona. 
Twenty  degrees  higher,  the  yellow  has  a 
purple  tinge,  seen  in  table  knives.  Hirty 
degrees  more,  and  the  dark  color  of  a  watch- 
spring  is  obtained.  Again  twenty  degrees, 
and  the  dark  blue  of  saws  is  visible.  At 
630  degrees,  the  color  baa  a  tinge  of  green, 
and  the  steel  is  too  soft  for  instruments, 
This  color  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by 
the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  upon  the 
carbon  of  the  steel,  and  protects  the  metal 
from  rust  in  some  degree. 

One  of  the  most  necessary  tools  for  a  new 
and  agricultural  country  is  the  axe.  The 
remains  of  all  lost  races  generally  disclose, 
in  some  mde  form,  tbat  useful  iustrnment; 
and  tke  modern  nations  of  Europe  present 
it  in  an  improved  metallic  form.  The 
Spanish  axe,  wbich  las  no  head,  is  made  by 
hammering  out  the  bar,  and  turning  it  into 
a  loop,  to  make  tbe  eye.  The  manufacture 
of  the  axe  has,  however,  like  its  use,  been 
carried  to  its  highest  perfection  in  the 
United  States.  An  American  axe  Las  a 
fame  coextensive  with  that  of  an  AmericMi 
backwoodsman,  who  alone,  of  all  the  nations 
tiat  visit  this  continent,  is  fitted  to  struggle 
with  the  mighty  forests  with  which  Qie 
country  was  covered.  While  tbe  American 
pioneer,  axe  in  hand,  boldly  buries  himself 
in  the  forest  to  clear  and  subdue  it,  the 
European  keeps  rather  to  the  plains,  as  more 
easily  managed.  The  experience  in  the  use 
of  the  axe,  and  the  various  uses  to  which  it 
is  applied,  have  combined  to  produce  great 
varieties,  all  of  which  have  undergone  con- 
tinual improvements.  Formerly,  the  opera- 
tor depended  upon  the  rude  fotges  and  lim- 
ited still  of  blacksmiths  to  supply  axes. 
With  the  improvements  that  suggested 
themselves,  special  factories  sprung  up,  and 
the  largest  factory  of  the  kind  in  the  world 
is  in  New  England.     There,  1,200  tons  oi 
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iron,  and  200  tons  of  cast  steel,  are  by 
machinery  wrought  annually  into  tools.  In 
the  most  recent  process,  hammered  bar  iron 
ia  heated  to  a  red  heat,  cut  of  the  requisite 
length,  and  the  eye,  which  is  to  receive  the 
handle,  punched  through  it.  It  is  then  re- 
heat«d,  and  pressed  between  concave  dies, 
until  it  assumes  the  proper  shape.  It  is 
BOW  heated,  and  grooved  upon  the  edge,  to 
receive  the  piece  of  steel  which  forms  the 
sharp  edge.  To  mate  the  steel  adhere  to 
the  iron,  borax  ia  used.  This  acts  as  a  soap 
to  clean  the  metal,  in  order  that  it  may  ad- 
here. At  a- white  heat,  it  is  welded  and 
drawn  out  t«  a  proper  edge,  by  trip 
mers.  The  next  process  is  hammering  off 
the  tool  by  hand,  restoring  the  shape  lost  in 
drawing  out ;  it  is  then  ground,  to  form  a 
finer  edge.  It  ia  then  ground  upon  finer 
stones,  and  made  ready  for  the  temperer. 
The  axe  is  now  hung  upon  a  revolving  wheel 
in  a  furnace,  over  a  small  coal  fire,  at 
peculiar  ted  heat.  It  is  cooled,  successively, 
in  salt  water  and  fresh  water,  and  then  tem- 
pered in  another  furnace,  where  the  heat  ia 
r^ulated  by  a  thermometer.  It  is  then 
polished  to  a  high  finish,  which  will  show 
every  flaw,  and  enable  it  to  resist  rust.  It 
is  then  stamped,  and  the  head  blackened 
with  a  raistnre  of  turaentJne  and  aaphaltum. 
The  manufacture  of  scythes  has  reached  s 
high   state   of  perfection    in    the   western 


id  the  patterns  have  been  imitated  to 
a  great  extent  in  Europe. 

The  manufacture  of  sut^cal  instruments 
has  become  lara;e  in  the  cities,  mostly  in 
Philadelphia,  where  the  manufitcture  has 
acquired  much  celebrity.  The  ingenuity 
and  skill,  with  which  an  infinite  variety  of 
instruments  are  adapted  to  the  purpose  of 
Operations  upon  the  hving  fibres  of  the  body, 
are  marvellous  in  their  way.  The  quantities 
supplied  to  the  west  and  south  are  large. 

The  production  of  cutlery  and  edge  tools 
in  the  Union,  according  to  the  census  of 
18S0,  was  as  follows  : — 

Number  of  feoWries 401 

Hands 4,215 

Capital $3,321,895 

Cost  of  labor 1,430,844 

Oast  of  material 1,439,462 

Value  produced 3,813,341 

This  was  for  the  year  1850.  The  quan- 
tities that  are  exported  from  the  United 
States  are  small,  not  amounting  to  above  a 
few  thousand  dollars.  The  imports,  how- 
ever, continue  to  be  large.  In  the  year  1857, 
they  reached  13,140,000;  of  which,  $1,953,- 
396  was  from  England.  The  quantity  im- 
ported is  far  from  keeping  pace  with  the 
number  and  wealth  of  the  population.  The 
great  demand  fix)m  the  latter  is  supplied 
by  the  increasing  home  production  of  in- 
dividual operatives. 
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FUES  AND  FUR  TRADE. 


Among  ihe  natural  products  of  the  new 
world,  the  vafuablo  furs  of  the  various 
wild  ammals  which  peopled  its  boundless 
forests,  its  rivers,  lates,  and  seas,  were  soon 
appreciated  by  the  early  discoverers  and  ex- 
plorers. Tor  many  centuries  the  choicer 
varieties  of  fur  had  been  held  in  the  highest 
estimation,  and  the  use  of  such  as  the  er- 
mine and  sable  was  monopolized,  by  special 
enactments,  by  the  royal  families  and  nobility 
of  both  European  and  Asiatic  countries,  A 
market  was  tlierefore  ready  for  the  large 
supplies  which  were  soon  furnished  to  l£e 
early  settlers  by  the  Indians  in  exchange  for 
the  trinkets,  liquors,  and  numerous  articles 
of  trifling  value  brought  from  Europe  for 
this  trade.  The  English  and  French  com- 
peted with  each  other  to  secure  the  control 
of  the  business  around  Hudson's  Bay  and 
in  the  territories  now  constituting  British 
America,  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  Each  nation  established  its  own 
trading  posts,  or  "  fiictories,"  and  protected 
them  by  forts,  and  the  possession  of  these 
often  passed  by  conquest  to  the  rival  party. 
The  incorporation  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  m  1670,  by  Charles  II.,  gave  a  de- 
cided stimulus  to  lite  English  interest,  by 
securing  to  men  of  great  infiaence  and 
wealth,  the  control  and  monopoly  of  the  fui 
trade  throughout  the  possessions  claimed  by 
the  British.  The  enormous  profits  realized 
by  this  company  induced  the  Canadians,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  to  form 
another  company,  which  they  called  the 
North-west  Fur  Company,  and  whose  field 
of  operations  was  nominally  limited  to  the 
teiTKOriea  ceded  to  the  English  by  the 
French  in  1763.  Early  in  the  present  cen- 
tury iheir  factories  were  extended  westward 
to  the  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Pacific,  and 
they  employed  of  Canadian  voyageurs  and 
clerks,  -who  were  mostiy  young  men  from 
Scotland,  about  2,000  peraons.  They  ac- 
quired possession  of  Astoria,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia,  in  1813,  and  vigorously 
competed  with  the  old  company— the  two 
associations  carrying  on  open  war  throughout 


traders  and  the  Indians  they  controlled. 
By  act  of  parliament,  the  two  companies 
were  united  m  one  in  1831,  and  their  opera- 
tions have  been  continued  under  the  name 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  until  1869, 
when  their  last  special  license  of  1838  ex- 
pired. The  company  has  exercised  a  des- 
potic sway  throughout  the  territories  it 
occupied,  compelling  the  labor  of  the  poor 
French  voyageurs  and  the  Indians,  and 
:m  to  subsist  upon  tiie  most 
and  pitiful  allowance.  Sad  tales 
of  their  suffering  are  familiar  to  those  who 
have  visited  these  northern  regions,  Th* 
company  established  an  express  by  the  way 
of  the  great  lakes  and  the  western  rivers, 
and  by  numerous  relays,  always  ready,  in- 
formation was  conveyed  by  canoes  and  by 
laud  travel  in  an  incredibly  short  time  from 
the  head-quarters  of  the  company  at  Mon- 
treal to  the  most  distant  posts  on  the  Paciflc 
Their  furs  collected  on  both  sides  of  the 
continent  were  transported  to  London  for 
the  great  annual  sales  of  March  and  Septem- 
ber. From  London  many  were  sent  to  Leipsic, 
for  the' great  annual  fair  at  this  famous  mart. 
"While  these  extensive  operations  were  in 
progr^s,  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces 
now  constituting  the  United  States  derived 
little  or  no  benefit  from  the  trade  so  long 
as  they  remained  British  colonies.  In  1762, 
an  association  was  established  among  the 
merchants  of  New  Orleans,  for  conducting 
the  fur  trade  in  the  regions  on  the  waters  of 
the  Missouri  and  its  branches ;  and  this  led 
to  the  founding  of  St.  Louis  in  1763,  by 
Laclede,  the  leader  of  the  organization.  This 
place  was  made  their  head-quarters  for  the 
reception  of  ftirs  collected  by  their  voyageurs 
in  distant  excursions  by  canoes  and  Macki- 
naw boats  toward  the  Eocky  Mountains, 
among  tribes  of  Indians  who  often  attacked 
their  parties,  but  who,  controlled  by  the 
talent  and  wise  pohcy  peculiar  to  the  French, 
became  at  last  firm  friends  of  the  enterprise, 
and  bound  to  the  interests  of  the  Chouteaus 
and  others  by  whom  it  was  conducted. 
From  St.  Louis  the  peltry  was  boated  down 


the  wild  territories  known  only  to  these  fur  [  the  river  to  New  Orleans,  or  up  the  Illinois 
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to  Lake  Michigan,  and  thenco  to  the  great 
trading  post  of  Mackinaw.  From  this  it 
was  forwarded  by  the  lakes  and  the  St, 
Lawrence  to  Quebec,  to  be  shipped  to  Eng- 
land. Over  the  same  routes  were  returned 
the  groceries,  etc,  for  the  supply  of  the 
traders,  wMoh,  so  slow  were  the  means  of 
transportation,  were  the  returns  in  part  of 
the  fare  coHected  the  fourth  preceding  year. 
But  though  the  expenses  of  the  long  voyages 
more  than  doubled  the  cost  of  the  supplies 
after  they  left  Mackinaw,  the  profits  of  the 
i  not  rated  at  less  than 


As  his   operations  ptos- 
the  early  part  of  tbe 


per  cent.  For  fifteen  years  preceding  1806, 
the  annual  value  of  the  peltry  coEected  at 
St.  Louis  is  stated  to  have  been  ISOai^fiO ; 
and  tho  value  of  the  goods  annually  sent  up 
the  Missouri  during  about  the  same  peiiod 
wa&  estimated  at  $61,000,  Deer  skins  con- 
Btituted  the  greater  portion  of  the  product, 
and  they  were,  indeed,  the  chief  medium  of 
excliange,  the  value  of  articles  being  rated  at 
so  many  shaved  deer  skins.  Beaver  and 
otter  were  the  next  in  importance,  and  buf- 
fiilo  skins,  which  are  now  the  chief  object  of 
the  trade,  were  then  scarcely  collected  at  all. 

From  the  year  1818,  the  fur  trade  of 
the  north  has  been  conducted  idmost  wholly 
by  oi^anizations  which  have  sprung  from 
these  early  operations.  It  was  extended  by 
the  associations  established  at  St.  Louis  to 
the  regions  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  there  carried  on  at  immense  sacrifice  of 
human  Mfe,  from  the  dangers  naturally  inci 
dent  to  the  pursuit,  and  the  unappeasabh 
hostihty  of  the  sav^e  tribes.  In  1847  it 
was  estimated  that  the  annual  value  of  the 
trade  had  averaged  for  forty  years  from 
$200,000  to  $300,000,  and  the  latter  porti 
of  this  period  much  more  than  the  larger 
sum  named.  But,  like  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  California,  its  greatest  importance 
opening  of  uncultivated  territories  to  the 
advance  of  civilization,  and  the  introduction 
of  a  permanent  population  for  the  establish- 
ment of  new  states. 

During  the  last  century  the  fur  trade 
had  attfuned  to  no  importance 
eastern  states,  Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor, 
of  New  York,  engaged  in  it  in  178i, 
buying  in  Montreal  and  shipping  to  Eng- 
land. But  under  the  treaty  of  1794  he 
was  enabled  to  introduce  fur  from  the  British 
provinces  into  New  York,  and  he  then 
opened  a  new  trade  direct  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, shipping  peltries  even  to  China,  and 
receiving  iu  exchange  the  rich  products  of 


the  East  Indies, 
pered,  he  engager 

present  century  in  the  collection  of  fm's  along 
the  northern  frontier,  a  field  which  had 
before  been  in  exclusive  possession  of  the 
North-west  and  Hudson's  Bay  Companies; 
and  he  labored  zealously  in  the  great  national 
enterprise  of  diverting  this  important  trade 
from  the  exclusive  control  of  foreign  com- 
id  causing  it  to  contribute  to  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  United  States, 
With  wonderful  energy,  and  dependent  al- 
most solely  on  hia  own  resources,  he  carried 
a  these  gigantic  operations,  having  in  1808 
capital  of  no  less  than  $1,000,000  jn- 
3sted  in  them.  In  1810  he  established 
the  Pacific  Pur  Company,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  settlement  on  the  Pajjiflc  coast, 
and  by  means  of  it  carrying  out  the  grandest 
commei-cial  scheme  that  had  ever  been  un- 
dertaken. His  ships,  leaving  New  York 
with  supplies  for  the  colony,  were  to  obtain 
from  it  and  by  trading  along  the  coast  cur- 
goes  of  furs  to  be  sola  iu  China,  and  there 
loading  with  teas,  silks,  et«.,  would  return 
to  New  York,  making  a  complete  circum- 
navigation of  the  globe.  Mr.  Astor  was 
bound  by  his  articles  of  agreement  to  fur- 
nish capital  to  the  amount  of  $400,000  if 
required,  sending  each  year  an  expedition 
around  by  sea  aud  another  across  the  coun- 
try to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  the 
fpofits  were  to  be  equally  divided  between 
is  associates  and  himself.  Notwithstanding 
a  succession  of  disasters,  Mr,  Astor  con- 
tinued for  three  years  to  despatch  a  ship 
bound  around  Cape  Horn,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Cohrmbia,  having  unshaken  confidence 
in  the  final  success  of  the  enterprise.  And 
such,  no  doubt,  would  have  been  the  result, 
had  not  his  principal  Canadiaa  partner,  who 
controlled  ths  affaire  at  Astoria  (the  settle- 
ment on  the  Pacific),  proved  treacherous  and 
given  up  the  post  to  the  rival  North-west  Fur 
Company  for  a  mere  nominal  price,  on  the 
pretence  that  it  would  certMuly  be  seized  by 
the  British  cruisers  during  the  war.  This 
occuiTcd  on  the  16th  October,  1813. 

From  that  time  the  operations  of  Mr. 
Astor  were  restricted  to  the  northern  terri- 
tories lying  east  of  the  Eocky  Mountains. 
His  factories  were  at  Mackinaw,  and  at  the 
foot  and  head  of  Lake  Superior,  upon  whose 
waters  he  mmnt^ned  sailing  vessels  long 
before  they  were  visited  by  the  espforera 
of  copper  mines.  Up  to  the  year  1845  the 
only  business  prosecuted   upon  its  distant 
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shores  was  that  of  the  fur  hunter,  and  thoy 
were,  in  fact,  known  only  to  this  class  and  to 
the  wandering  Chippewa  and  Sioux  tribes  of 
Indians.  The  temtory  of  Minnesota,  also, 
and  the  stdU  more  western  regions,  were  fre- 
quented only  for  the  same  object  previous  to 
1848.  Prom  tliat  period,  or  even  earlier, 
the  fur  trade  has  declined  in  importance, 
and  its  profits  have  heen  divided  among 
larger  numbers  of  adventurers.  The  house 
of  Pierre  Chouteau,  jr.,  &  Co.  Laa  heen  dis- 
tinguished for  many  years  aa  the  most  en- 
terprising of  those  engi^ed  in  the  trade ; 
and  in  1859  one  of  their  st«amhoat8  ascen- 
ded the  Missouri  river  to  the  Great  Falls, 
near  the  Eocky  Mountains,  ahout  8,950  miles 
from  the  G-nlf  of  Mexico,  and  returned  laden 
with  bufialo  robes.  Thus  the  trade  still  co 
tinues  to  he  the  pioneer  of  civilization- 
opening  new  roads  into  wild  territories  for 
the  advance  of  permanent  settlers. 

At  present,  St.  Paul,  in  Minnesota, 
chief  trading  post  of  the  fur  trade  of  the 
"United  States.  Until  the  year  1844,  the 
furs  from  the  valley  of  the  Red  River  were 
sent  to  Hudson's  Bay  by  Nelson's  River,  but 
from  that  period  they  have  been  collected  at 
St.  Paul,  whence  they  are  transported  down 
the  Mississippi,  and  are  brought  at  last  to 
NewTork.  In  185V,  the  value  of  the  fiirs 
shipped  iirom  St.  Paul  was  $182,491;  and 
in  1858,  when  the  price  of  furs  was  Jower, 
the  shipments  amounted  to  1161,023.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  varieties  and 
value  of  the  exports  of  1856  ; — 


Muskrat 

..  64,392 

$11,512  55 

Mink 

..      8,218 

18,621  00 

Marten 

SfilO  00 

Fisher 

. .      1,045 

Fos,  red.... 

816 

1,085  00 

20 

100  00 

»       silver. . 

400  00 

"       kilt.... 

. .      2,543 

1,271  00 

Kaocoon  .... 

. .      3,400 

2,550  00 

TotaWalue $97,2i 

From  this  table  it  is  apparent  t 


,   the 


character  of  the  important  furs  has  greatly 
changed  ^nce  the  early  periods  of  the  trade. 
Buffalo  robes,  then  esteemed  of  no  impor- 
tance, are  now  the  largest  and  most  valuable 
item ;  while  the  heaver  and  otter,  and  even 
the  marten  and  flsher  (two  animals  of  the 


sable  kind)  have  greatly  fallen  off  in  relative 
importance.      The  skins    of   some    of  the 
smaller  animals,  as  the  mink,   assume  the 
importance  for  their  numbers  and 
value,  and  nest  to  these,  in  aggregate  value, 
are   the    skins    of  the    common    muskrat. 
The  highest-priced    fiirs    are  the   Russian 
sable,  the  sea-otter,  and  the  black  or  silver 
.     For  its  size,  the  first  named  of  these 
ihe  most  valuable,  but  the  sea-otter  brings 
)  highest  price  of  any  single  skin.     This 
collected  chiefly  on   the  American  and 
Asiatic  coasts  of  the  North  Pacific  ocean ; 
and  its  greatest  demand  is  among  the  Chi- 
ld Russians,  though  its  use  by  the 
former  is  restricted  to  the  mandarins  and 
high  officers  of  state.     In  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century  it  was  in  such  demand,  that 
several  expeditions  were  fitted  out  from  this 
country,  and  also  from  Europe,  expressly  for 
collecting  this  fur  from  the  islands  and  coast 
about  Nootka  Sound.     The  present  value  of 
the  skins  is  from  $100  to  $125  each.     The 
silver  fox  is  found  in  the  northern  part  of 
this  continent,  and  is  occasionally  captured 
in  the  region  about  Lake  Superior.     Tlie 
value  of  the  skin  is  even  greater  than  that 
given  in  the  above  table — being  often  rated 
at  $60  apiece ;  in  Europe,  when  well  dressed, 
they  have  been  known  to  bring  nearly  as 
many  guineas.     They  are  in  demand  chiefly 
by  Russian  noblemen  for  their  most  costly 
outside  garments.    Of  late  years  the  skins 
of  the  skunk  have  been  largely  collected, 
and  thousands  of  them  have  oeen  annually 
;ported  from  New  York.     Those  of  black 
ilor  were  worth  the  most,  and  sometdmes 
brought  seveuty-five  cents  each.      The  de- 
mand, however,  has  fallen  off,  as  it  is  found 
impossible  to  entirely  remove  the  disagreea^ 
ble  odor  of  the  aninaid,  so  that  it  will  not  be 
given  out  when  the  articles  made  of  the 
ftir  are  moderately  warm.     Rabbits'  fur,  as 
described  in  the  account  of  the  hat  manufae- 
ture,  is  an  article  of  considerable  trade.     It 
is  obtained  chieflyfrom  Europe,  and  is  mostly 
consumed  by  the  hatters,  for  whose  use  noth- 
ing but  the  fur  itself  in  fleeces  is  imported. 
The  whole  skins  are  used  to  some  extent  by 
the  fiuriers  for  cutting.     The  present  char- 
acter of  the  trade,  and  value  of  skins,  are 
seen  in  the  following  statement  from  the  cir- 
cular of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  exten- 
sive houses  in  this  business — ^that  of  Messrs. 
C.  G.  Gunther  &  Sons,  of  Maiden  Lane,  New 
York.     To  their  experience  we  are  indebted 
for  many  of  the  particulars  that  follow : — 
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Silver  for,  aeoording  to  size  and  color , S 

Otter,  northern  and  eaaterii,  and  nortli-weatera do. 

''     Pennsylvftoia,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and  weatem do. 

"     Eenlucky,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  vicinity do. 

"     North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Geoi^ia do, 

Usher,  northern  and  easWm,  according  to  size  and  color 

"        Penn.,  Ohio,  and  southern    "  "  "        

Bear,  northern "  "  "        

"     southern "  "  "        

Martens "  "  "         

"Wolf  altina 

Cross  fox,  northern  and  eastern,  according  to  size  and  color ' 

"       Ponnaylrania,  New  Jersey,  and  Ohio,  do ' 

Red  foK,  Dortliern  and  eastern,  do ' 

"      south  Penn.,  New  Jersey,  and  Ohio,         do , . 

"     southern  and  wealern,  do 

Gray  fox,  northern  and  eastern,  cased 

"     southern  and  western 

Beaver,  northern,  parchment,  per  sliin 

"        southern,  and  ordinary,  per  skin 

Houae  cat,  ordinary 

"       blaclt  tbrred 

MiDk,  New  Torlt  and  eastern,  according  t<>  size  and  color 

"  New  Jer.,  Penn.,  Ohio,  Mioh,,  Ind.,  111.,  Wis.,  and  Iowa,  do. . 
"  Maryland,  Tirgioia,  Kentucky,  Mo.,  lovra,  and  south,  do. . 
"     North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  do. . 

"      Soutli  Carolina,  Geot^a,  Florida,  and  Alabama,  do. . 

Wild  cat,  northern  ^md  eastern  states,  cased 

"        southern  and  western 

Baccoon,  Mich.,  north.  Ind.,  Indian  handled,  ae'd'g  tosize  and  color    ' 
"        northern  Ohio,  Illinois,  Wiscooein,  and  Minnesota,  do. . 
"        New  York  and  eastern  stales,  and  north  Penn.,        do. . 
"        New  Jei'iey  southern  Penn.   Ohio,  Ind.,  and  III.,      do. . 
"        Maryland,  Viiginia,  and  Kectacky,  do. . 

"        North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  do . . 

"        South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Jlonda,  and  Alabama,        do. . 

Muskrat    spring  

"        IkU  and  winter  

"        southern,    average  

OpOTSum,    northern,  cased  

"         southern  

Babbit,    cased  

Skunk,    prime,  black    ca^ed  

"       white  and  black  

"       out  seasoned  anditrywhite  


Although  the  supplies  of  fnrs  are  dimin- 
iBMng,  the  trade  ia  fancy  furs,  such  particu- 
larly as  are  used  for  ladies'  wear,  is  increasing 
in  importance ;  and  in  the  city  of  New  York 
ihe  wholesale  and  retail  trade  for  the  year 
1856  was  estimated  to  amount  to  about 
$1,375,000.  The  sales  of  a  single  house 
amounted  in  1858  to  about  #800,000,  and 
consisted  altogether  of  fancy  furs,  such 
d^igh-robes,  caps,  coats,  gloves,  and  all  ar 
clea  worn  by  men  and  women.  The  sar 
house  ejq>orted,  in  addition  to  this,  1350,000 
worth  of  shipping  fiirs,  consisting  of  otter, 
beaver,  mustrat,  fisher,  bear,  silver  fox,  wolf, 
cross,  gray,  and  red  fox,  raccoon,  opossum, 
rabbit,  and  abunt.  A  decided  change  in  the 
Kequirementa  for  furs  for  ladies'  wear  has 
tiaken  place  within  a  few  years.  Instead  of 
the  cheaper  sorts  which  formerly  supplied 


the  more  costly  kinds  are  noi* 
demand.  Russian  sable,  which, 
opening  of  the  Amoor  river,  is 
furnished  in  larger  quantities  and  at  lower 
rates,  is  much  worn,  and  so  are  opera  cloata 
of  the  white  ermine,  tipped  with  black  tabs, 
from  the  tail  of  the  animal.  A  full  set  of 
the  beat  Russian  sable,  consisting  of  a  fichu 
Russe,  muff,  and  cuffe,  has  been  sold  tot 
$1,800.  The  fichu  Russe  is  a  lai^e  cape, 
failing  below  the  waist,  and  from  twenty- 
eight  to  thirty-three  inches  in  length, 
Aronnd  the  neck,  it  is  finished  with  a 
collar  four  inches  deep,  and  lightly  pointed 
at  the  back.  The  usual  prices  for  a  set  of 
this  fur  are  from  $700  to  $1,500.  Made  of 
Hudson's  Bay  sable,  the  set  is  worth  fi^m 
$200  to  $800,  Some  specimens  of  this  fur 
are  nearly  equal  in  beauty,  and  quite  so  in 
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quality,  to  the  lower  grades  of  Russian  sable. 
The  mink  is  the  most  popular  far  for  the 
same  use,  owing  to  its  moderate  price,  com- 
bined with  good  qualities,  and  a  set  of  the 
finest  is  worth  from  $100  to  $300.  This 
and  the  sables  are  often  ingeBiously  imitated 
by  dyeing  some  of  the  cheaper  sorts,  as 
rabbit's  fur,  so  that  even  experienced  per- 
sona are  sometimes  deceived.  The  stone 
marten  ha£  been  a  fashionable  fur,  but 
though  very  handsome,  it  is  giving  place  to 
those  sorts  of  darker  sbades.  It  is  distin- 
guished by  a  white  underground,  s 
this  is  the  exterior  shading  ot  a  light  brown 
Btone  color.  A  fine  set  of  this  Ma  usually 
Bold  for  from  $125  to  $150.  Fitch 
good  serviceable  for,  but  was  never  very 
feshionable.  It  is  of  yellowish  hue,  mel- 
lowed down  in  the  best  varieties  by  a  long, 
thick  overgrowth  of  dark  brown.  Sets  of 
the  darker  shades  are  worth  from  $50  to 
$75,  and  others  considerably  lesa.  Muskrat 
fin's  are  sold  under  various  names,  as  river 
mink,  marsh  marten,  American  sable,  and 
I^nch  mink,  and  are  worth  in  a  foil  set 
from  $28  to  $35.  The  French  cony,  called 
also  French  sable,  is  a  French  rabbit,  colored 
brown,  with  black  stripes  through  the  mid- 
dle of  the  skin,  in  imitation  of  mink  aud 
sable.  A  set  of  this  fur,  of  best  quality, 
Costs  from  $20  to  $25.  Two  sorts  of  squir- 
rel furs  are  made  i^,  and  mostly  for  chil- 
dren's wear  alone.  One  is  entirely  gray,  and 
the  other  mixed  gray  and  white,  and  their 
*Rlue  is  from  *25  to  140  the  set.  The 
white  fur  worn  by  children  is  of  the  miniver 
and  white  cony.  Sets  of  fora  are  complete 
with  a  victorine  or  small  cape  in  the  place 
of  the  large  one,  and  are,  of  course,  formshed 
at  considerably  less  cost.  Pur  overcoats  for 
gentlemen  are  rarely  seen  in  this  country. 
A  few  have  been  introduced  from  Russia  of 
great  elegance,  both  sides  being  of  rich  fur, 
8o  that  either  might  be  worn  outside.  I^adies 
in  the  cities  often  preserve  their  expensive 
fiirs  during  the  summer,  by  depositing  them 
with  the  fur  dealers,  who  take  the  same  csro 
of  them  as  of  their  own  stock. 

The  mechanical  processes  to  which  furs  are 
subjected  are  few  and  simple.  The  skins  when 
stripped  from  the  animals  are  merely  dried 
in  the  sun,  in  order  to  protect  them  against 
putrefying.  Those  of  small  size  are  often 
first  steeped  in  a  solution  of  alum  for  more 
efficient  protection,  but  the  operation  is  ob- 
jectionable, M  the  alum  weakens  the  pelt. 
They  are  made  up  into  bales,  and  are  called 
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peltry,  "When  stored,  it  is  essential  to  keep 
them  perfectly  dry;  and  to  guard  against  in- 
jury from  moths,  camphor  and  tobacco  are 
strewed  among  them ;  and  they  must  be 
examined  every  few  weeks,  and  each  akin 
be  beaten  with  a  stick  in  order  to  cause  the 
of  the  moth  to  fall  upon  the  floor, 
when  they  are  crashed  by  treading  upon  them. 
The  firstprocess  of  the  furrier  is  to  soften 
the  pelt.  This  is  done,  with  the  finer  kinds, 
by  placing  them  in  a  tub  with  a  quantity  of 
butter  and  tramplii^  them.  After  stripping 
off  the  loose  pieces  of  skin,  they  are  again 
trampled  in  sawdust  (that  of  mahogany 
being  preferred),  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
remove  the  grease,  and  the  cleaning  proeesa 
is  completed  by  occasionally  beating  with  a 
stick  and  combing  the  for.  The  skins  are 
now  ready  for  the  cutter,  who  from  a  targe 
number  cuts  out  pieces  of  various  shapes, 
whict  are  then  sewed  together  to  make  up 
the  various  articles  of  for  dresses.  Each  cape, 
muff,  etc,is  thus  made  up  of  pieces  from  dif- 
ferent skins,  and  the  numerous  seams  are  con- 
cealed on  the  outside  hy  the  fur  itself,  and  on 
the  inside  by  the  lining. 

Furs  that  are  to  be  used  forfeiting  require 
first  the  separation  of  the  long  hairs.  This 
is  effected  after  the  skins  have  been  splits 
scraped,  and  pressed,  by  either  clipping  them 
down  to  the  length  of  the  short  hairs,  ot 
pulling  them  out  one  by  one  as  each  ia 
seized  between  a  knife-blade  and  the  thumb. 
When  carefully  trimmed  and  pressed,  the 
skin  is  well  moistened  with  water,  and  being 
held  upon  a  board  of  willow-wood,  the  fur  ia 
cut  off  close  to  the  pelt  by  means  of  a  sharp, 
rough-edged  knife.  The  whole  clipping 
is  kept  in  one  fleece  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
tin  held  in  the  left  hand,  and  up  which  the 
fur  is  slipped  as  it  is  cut.  The  rabbits'  fur 
lorted  for  the  hatters  is  received  in  these 
it,  loosely  cohering  fleeces,  each  being  the 
fur  of  one  animal.  The  skins  of  the  beaver 
and  nutria  require  much  more  thorough 
cleaning  to  remove  the  fat  from  the  pelt  and 
the  grease  from  the  fur,  as  by  repeated 
scrubbing  with  soap  and  hot  water.  The 
thick,  closely  matted  fur  of  the  former  has 
been  snccessfully  cut  by  machine  knives, 
an  operation  that  has  always  failed  when 
applied  to  the  more  nneyen  and  thinner 
kinds  of  fur.  Some  chemical  preparations 
have  been  used  to  separate  the  fur  from  the 
pelt,  but  they  are  generally  found  to  be 
objectionable,  as  they  destroy  in  part  the 
felting  property. 
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HATS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


From  an  early  period  in  the  history  of 
manufactures  in  die  United  States,  the  pro- 
duction of  hats  appears  to  have  been  prose- 
cnted  with  considerable  success.  As  far 
back  as  the  year  IT32,  the  business  was  so 
successfully  carried  on  in  New  England  and 
New  York  aa  to  lead  to  complaints  among 
the  hatters  of  London,  and  representations  of 
the  injurious  effects  upon  the  trade  were  in 
consequence  made  by  the  London  Board  of 
Trade  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Being 
the  most  conspicuous  article  of  dress,  the  hat 
naturally  was  an  object  of  parijcular  solici- 
tode,  and  much  more  latitude  was  allowed  in 
^ving  to  it  peculiar  and  fenciful  forms  than 
at  the  present  time.  And  if  our 
failed  to  produce  fine  specimens  of  manufae- 
turing  sMll,  we  must  admit  that,  ii 
iag  ttie  gracefid  forms  of  the  high 
hat,  with  its  rounded  brim,  and  ornaments 
of  plumes,  or  loops  and  tassels,  they 
tainiy  excelled  us  in  their  appreciation  and 
selection  of  pleasing  shapes,  instead  of  such 
stiff  and  awkward  forms  as  those  of  the 
feahionable  hat  of  the  present  day.  There 
was,  however,  with  them,  quite  as  great  a 
variety  of  hats  as  with  us,  both  in  material 
and  in  figure.  The  eommoa  hats  were  of 
rough  felt,  usually  of  wool,  or  of  wool  and 
fur — sometimes  of  far  alone — and  the  prac- 
tice was  early  introduced  of  covering  the 
wool  body  with  a  plating  of  fine  far,  felted 
by  Land  into  the  outside  of  the  coarser  ma- 
teriaL  The  body  was  stiffened  or  not  with 
glue,  and  sometimes  water-proof 
with  gum  shellac.  The  round  crowns  of  the 
early  part  of  the  century  had  given  pli 
in  the  better  kinds  of  hate,  to  flat  tops, 
and  the  broad  brims  of  some  were  turned 
tip  and  looped,  first  on  one  side,  then  o 
another,  and  at  last  on  the  third,  till  it  hi 
came  the  regular  three-cocked  hat.     This, 


from  being  a  fashionable  hat,  finally  came  to 
be  appropriated  to  military  officers,  by  whom 
it  is  still  worn  as  a  badge  of  rant.  The 
Quakers  alone  adhered  to  the  old  broad 
brims,  making  it,  it  is  said,  a  point  of 
faith  not  to  wear  a  button  or  a  loop,  and 
ore  their  hats  "  spread  over  their  heads  like 
pent-house,  darkening  their  outward  man 
I  signify  they  have  the  inward  light."  In 
the  other  extreme  there  were  fashionable 
hats,  like  ladies'  bonnets  of  the  present  time, 
too  small  to  serve  b&  a  covering  for  the  head ; 
such  a  hat  was  conveniently  carried  under 
the  arm,  and  in  fashionable  calls  furnished  a 
pleasant  diversion  to  its  owner,  who  twirled 
it  upon  the  head  of  his  cane. 

Many  of  the  soft  hats  of  our  ancestors  were, 
no  donbt,  very  fair  ai'ticlea  of  hand  wort- 
manahip.  They  possessed  abundance  of 
materitu,  and  used  the  choice  fur  of  the 
heaver  more  lavishly  than  hatters  have  of 
late  been  able  to  ^oi-d.  Their  mode  of 
feltjng  was  the  same  as  that  now  practised 
where  machinery  is  not  introduced,  and 
their  methods  of  shaping  hats  over  blocks,  or 
"sizing,"  were  probably  as  skilfully  con- 
ducted as  at  the  present  time.  But  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  stiff  pasteboard  hats,  covered 
with  a  sheet  of  ftir  or  other  material,  the 
processes  in  use  were  comparatively  mde, 
and  have  so  continued  down  to  within  a  few 
years  past.  Within  our  own  recollection, 
the  hatter  in  almost  every  village  made  the 
hats  he  sold,  felting  his  own  materials  and 
forming  the  bodies  over  his  blocks,  and 
covering  with  them  the  stiff  and  clumsy 
cylinders  of  pasteboard,  shaped,  as  near  as 
might  be,  to  the  prevailing  forms  of  the  day. 
The  fur  of  the  musquash  and  beaver  were 
used,  often  plated  upon  a  body  of  lamb's 
wool ;  and  the  choicest  beaver  hats  were 
plated  with  the  finest  far  of  the  animal,  taken 
irom  the  belly  and  cheeks.  This,  too,  came 
to  be  used  upon  bodies  of  rabbits'  fur,  of 
which  the  so-called  beaver  hats  at  last  were 
chiefly  made;  and  as  beaver  became  scarce, 
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nutria,  from  a  South  American,  animal  of 
this  name,  was  very  generally  substituted 
for  it.  The  liatter  was  provided  witli  <Jyeing 
kettles,  in  which  the  complex  materitds  of 
liis  hat  bodies  "were  trought  to  a  uniform 
black  shade ;  and  there  was  a  variety  of  ap- 
paratus for  steaming,  shaping,  and  finishing, 
all  of  which  involved  laborious  hand-worlE- 
ing,  and  more  or  less  mechanical  skill,  to 
produce  the  small  number  of  hats  required 
by  the  men  and  boys  of  the  village. 

Within  a  few  years  a  complete  revolation 
has  been  effected  in  this  business.  Ma- 
chinery has  been  almost  wholly  substituted 
for  hand  labor  in  preparing  the  materials  of 
hats,  and  this  is  now  done  upon  an  immense 
sc^e  in  a  few  of  the  large  cities,  whence  the 
hat  bodies,  or  the  finished  hats,  are  sent  for 
the  supply  of  the  country.  The  effect  of 
this  has  been  to  furnish  Jiats  of  uniformly 
better  quality  than  were  made  by  hand,  at 
greatly  reduced  cost,  and  to  carry  the  manu- 
fectnre  to  suah  perfection  that  the  American 
hat  is  now  distinguished  as  the  lightest  and 
beat  produced  m  any  country.  In  England, 
the  American  is  often  reco^ized  by  the  ei- 
cellenee  of  his  hat.  For  this  we  are  in  part 
indebted  to  the  greater  dryness  of  our  cli- 
mate, the  moisture  of  England  rendering  it 
necessary  to  give  more  body  and  stiffening 
to  the  hats  exposed  to  its  influence.  This 
is  not  so  much  the  case  in  France,  and  hats 
there  approach  more  nearly  the  quality  of 

In  New  York  city  the  business  in  the  com- 
mon felted  hats  of  wool  and  of  fur,  which 
make  no  pretensions  as  works  of  mechani- 
cal skill,  is  carried  on  upon  an  immense 
scale  in  numerous  establishments ;  and  it  is 
stated  that  the  commission  bouses  and  agen- 
cies engaged  in  this  trade,  which  are  con- 
centrated chiefly  b  the  lower  part  of  Broad- 
way, sell  over  6,000,000  hats  annually. 

The  business  in  stifi'  hats  is  quite  a  dis- 
tinct branch,  and  their  manufacture  is  ex- 
tended through  several  different  estabiish- 
mentfi.  The  making  of  the  bodies  is  almost 
moBopolized  by  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Henry  A. 
Burr  &  Co.,  of  Kew  York  city,  and  by  thi ' 
patented  machineiy,  supplied  to  ^ents  in 
few  other  cities.  They  receive  from  the 
hatters,  who  buy  of  the  importers,  lots  of 
rabbits'  far — the  chief  supplies  of  which 
come  from  towns  near  the  German  Ocean,  as 
Prankfort-on-the-Main,  Brussels,  etc.  Some 
of  poorer  qiiaiity  is  also  obtained  from  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina.     The  fur  of  each 


lot  is  mixed  together,  and  to  every  4  or  5 
ounces  (the  usual  quantity  for  a  felt  hat)  ^ 
to  ^  an  ounce  of  the  finest  carded  cotton  is 
added ;  and  at  the  same  rate  for  the  lighter 
fashionable  hats,  the  weight  of  which  is 
about  8  ozs.  Picking  machines,  revolving 
with  great  velocity,  and  creating,  in  a  capa- 
cious box,  a  powerful  current  of  air,  cause 
the  fur  to  be  well  mixed,  the  operation  being 
repeated  to  make   it  tlioi'oughly  effectual. 

long  hairp  and  bits   of  pelt  are   then 

separated  by  whan  is  called  the  blowing  ma- 
chine. This  consists  of  pickers,  which  re- 
volve several  thousand  toies  in  a  ihinutfl, 
and  strike  out  tne  coarse  hairs  and  heavy 
particles,  which  fall  upon  a  sci'een,  while  the 
light  hairs  are  blown  upward  ^nd  carried 
forward  to  another  compartment,  where  the 
same  process  is  repeated.  Tl*o  screens  are 
kept  in  agitation,  and  the  coarse  particles 
are  finally  shaken  off  at  the  feet  of  the  man 
who  feeds  the  machine,  and  by  hijji  they  are 
again  pfesed  through  to  save  the  far  that 
adheres  to  them,  "nie  dust  escapes  through 
the  perforated  copper  covering  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  the  clean  fur  is  delivered  at  the 
extreme  end  in  a  fine  flocculent  condition, 
readily  worked  into  a  mat  by  felting,  as  is 
shown  by  rolling  a  little  of  it  between  the 
In  the  lai^e  factory  of  the  Messrs. 
Burr  &  Co.,  about  30  of  these  machines 
_._  _  kept  in  operation,  and  the  quantity  of 
fur  prepared  by  them  is  enough  for  about 
10,000  hats  d^ly.  This  number  of  bat 
bodies  has  been  produced  at  tliia  factory  for 
several  months  together,  Tito  steam  en- 
gines are  employed  by  turns,  one  of  which 
13  of  400,  and  the  other  of  200  horse  power. 
The  fur  used  to  be.  felted  altogclher  by 
the  hand  process :  but  varions  improved 
methods  have  been  devised  for  lessening 
the  labor;  and  the  best  of  these  ai-e  of 
American  origin.  By  the  process  invented 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Blanohard,  of  Boston,  the 
rar  was  made  to  collect  upon  a  fine  wire 
gauze,  and  there  take  the  form  of  a  matted 
ribbon,  by  exhausting  the  air  beneath  so  as 
to  create  a  strong  current  of  air  from  the  re- 
ceptacle in  which  the  particles  of  fur  were 
kept  floating  in  the  ^r.  This  ribbon  being 
wound  around  a  double  conical  block,  of  the 
size  of  two  hat  bodies,  was  then  joined  along 
the  overlapping  edges  by  rubbing.  The 
method  of  Messrs.  Burr  &  Co.  is  an  im- 
provement upon  this,  perfected  by  Mr. 
Henry  A,  Wells  and  Mr.  Burr.  A  cone  of 
sheet  copper,  considerably  larger  than  a  bat 
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body,  punched  full  of  small  round  holes,  is 
Bet  upright,  and  made  to  revolve  slowly 
upon,  a  vertical  spindle.  An  exhausting  isa 
under  it  rotates  about  4,000  times  m  a 
minute,  causing  a  strong  current  of  air  to 
draw  through  thp  holes  from  the  outside. 
AgMinat  the  cone  is  the  month  of  a  sort  of 
trunk,  or  long  box,  in  the  opposite  end  of 
which  the  ftir  is  fed  in  quantities  just  suf- 
ficient, each  time,  for  one  hat  body.  The 
far  is  taken  up  from  the  feeding  apron  by  a 
cylindrical  brush,  and  thrown  forward  by 
the  rapid  revolutions  of  this,  which  also 
create  a  current  of  air  that  blows  the  fur 
toward  the  mouth  of  the  box.  From  thence 
it  is  seized  by  the  exhausting  current,  and 
drawn  down  upon  the  cone,  covering  this 
completely,  while  it  is  turning  round  sixteen 
times.  The  workman  standing  by  picks  off 
any  coarse  particles  that  fall  in  with  the 
rest,  and  as  soon  as  the  deposit  is  completed, 
he  lays  a  wet  cloth  over  the  cone,  and 
places  over  all  a  loosely  fitting  metallic 
cover.  He  then  lifts  off  the  whole,  and  im- 
merses it  in  a  tank  of  hot  water,  replacing  a 
new  cone  immediately,  to  receive  the  next 
hat  body.  The  effect  of  the  hot  water  ' 
make  the  particles  of  furcohcre  more  cli 
together.  When  taken  out  of  the  water  the 
mat  is  placed  in  a  piece  of  blanket,  and 
■worked  by  the  hand  upon  a  table.  It  is 
then  squeezed,  to  press  out  the  water,  and 
folded,  to  be  pressed  with  others,  and  made 
Up  with  them  into  bundles  for  the  hatters. 
The  shape  of  these  bodies  is  that  of  a  wide, 
open-mouthed  bag,  of  a  size  much  larger 
than  the  hat.  They  are  very  soft,  and  toler- 
ably strong,  and  are  afterward  reduced  to 
the  required  dimensions  and  shape  by  the 
process  called  "sizing,"  which  is  done  by 
the  nkakers  of  felt  bats  for  tbemselves,  and 
for  most  of  the  lai^er  manufacturers  of  silk 
hats  by  intermediate  establishments  specially 
devoted  to  this  object. 

The  immense  advantage  gained  by  these 
improvements,  is  seen  in  the  enormous  pro- 
duction of  the  factory  of  Messrs.  Burr  &  Co., 
which,  in  1 856,  araounted  to  about  3,000,000 
hat  bodies,  besides  about  an  equal  number 
made  by  their  machines  in  other  cities. 
These  were^  moreover,  of  uniform  quality, 
according  to  the  kind  of  fur  used,  and 
every  one  free  from  imperfection.  By  the 
old  method,  it  was  the  labor  of  a  ski 
man  to  form  four  or  five  bodies  in  a  day ; 
and  these  were  generally  inferior  to  the 
machine-made  bodies.    Their  cost 


timated  at  56  cents  each.  The  new  ma- 
chines, called  "formers,"  employ,  each  one, 
and  a  boy  to  tend  them,  and 
another  man  is  occupied  in  rolling  and  put- 
ting up  the  bodies.  Their  production  is 
400  a  day,  and  the  cost  of  the  labor  em- 
ployed is  rated  at  from  six  to  ten  cents  for 
each  hat. 

The  "  sizing"  of  the  bodies,  as  performed 
by  the  manufacturers  of  felt  liats,  and  those 
who  prepare  them  for  the  makers  of  silk 
hats,  consists  chiefly  in  rubbing  a  pile  of  the 
bodies  after  they  have  been  dipped  in  hot 
water,  and  rolled  in  a  blanket  upon  a  sloping 
plank  table,  that  forms  the  margin  of  a  large 
central  tank.  This  is  called  the  hat-maters 
battery,  and  is  lai-ge  enough  for  eight  to 
twelve  men  to  work  around  it.  By  rubbing 
the  bodies  they  soon  felt  together  more 
closely,  and  are  reduced  to  the  proper  sizes 
for  hats.  Those  intended  for  silk  hats  are 
called  shells ;  and  in  this  condition  arc  sent 
the  factories  where  these  hats  are  made  up. 
Silk  hats,  which  are  the  latest  and  most 
perfect  improvement  in  this  art,  are  made  by 
covering  the  stiffened  fur  bodies  or  shells  with 
black  plush  specially  prepared  for  this  use, 
and  supplied  to  the  trade  from  Frajice,  the 
best  dyed  coming  from  the  manufactory  of 
Martin,  of  Paris,  This  business  is  carried  on 
in  several  large  establishments  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  other  cities;  and  from 
these  the  fashionable  hatters  are  supplied 
with  hats  made  to  order  and  marked  with 
their  names.  The  country  trade  is  also  sup- 
plied from  the  same  sources,  but  with  hats 
rather  heavier  and  stronger  than  those  made 
for  city  wear.  The  latter  weigh  when  finish- 
ed only  about  three  ounces,  and  are  not 
usually  expected  to  continue  in  wear  more 
than  a  few  months ;  not  because  of  tfieir  be- 
coming shabby  in  this  time,  but  because 
slight  changes  in  the  form  are  continually 
introduced,  which  wearers  must  adopt  to 
keep  in  the  fashion ;  and  in  the  city  there  is 
more  disposition  and  means  for  always  wear- 
ingthe  best. 

The  manufacture  involves  a  vaiiety  of  pro- 
cesses, each  of  which,  after  the  most  eco- 
nomical system  of  diviaon  of  labor,  is  con- 
ducted by  workmen  Bpecially  devoted  to  this 
alone.  By  one  set  of  hands  the  soft  shells 
are  first  subjected  to  the  operation  of  water- 
proof stiffening.  They  are  dipped  one  at  a 
time  in  a  weak  solution  of  shell-lac,  then 
slipped  over  a  block,  and  partially  broi^ht 
into  shape  by  rubbing  with  the  hands.    Th« 
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brim  and  tip  {or  edges  of  the  topi  are  then 
brushed  over  with  a  thicker  coating  of  the 
gum  to  give  addition^  stiffness  to  these 
parts.  When  dry,  a.  hot  iron  is  applied, 
which  has  the  effect  on  cooling:  of  giving 
&eater  hardness  and  solidity  to  the  material. 
The  next  application  is  a  coating  of  fine  glue 
Or  gelatine,  the  object  of  which  ib  to  prevent 
the  vamish  of  seed-lac,  which  is  next  laid  on, 
from  striking  in.  The  hats  are  after  ttiia 
tafeen  to  the  finishing-room,  imd  here  are 
first  shaped  and  trimmed,  to  the  exact  pat^ 
tern  sent  with  the  orders  from  the  retMl  nat- 
ters. In  this  operation  brass  gauges  of  a 
variety  of  forma  are  made  nse  of,  by  which 
the  exact  dimensions  and  shapes  required 
are  secured  without  the  slightest  deviation, 


The  silk  plush  has  been  in  the  meantime  al- 
ready prepM-ed  by  sewing  a  circular  piece  for 
covering  the  top,  with  great  nicety  to  the 
B  which  surrounds  the  body,  the  two 
IS  of  which  meet  in  a.  line  up  and  down 
the  side  of  the  hat.  The  brim  is  covered  by 
a  separate  piece  above  and  below,  and  the 
edges  of  these  pieces  are  afterward  concealed 
under  the  binding  and  the  band.  A  hot  iron 
is  applied,,  in  oi'der  to  smooth  the  plush  and 
cause  it  to  adhere  to  the  vamish,  which  is 
softened  by  the  heat  of  the  iron.  After 
being  lined  and  trimmed,  the  hat  is  finally 
smoothed  and  shaped  with  a  hot  iron,  and 
the  precise  curve  required  is  given  to  the 
brim,  the  finishing  of  which  demands  the 
skill  of  a  practical  workman. 
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The  great  progress  of  this  country,  as 
evmeed  in  the  developments  of  the  preced- 
ing ailacles,  is  manifest  to  the  civilized  world, 
in  the  position  which  the  country  occupies 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  If  we  have 
followed  the  progress  of  each  leading  branct, 
from  small  beginnings  up  to  the  magnificent 
results  that  they  now  display,  it  has  been  to 
show  that  these  results,  great  as  they  arc,  are 
but  the  preliminary  to  that  career  which  the 
future  promises.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  capital  of  the  country  had  to  be 
created,  and  that  the  lai^e  enterprises  could 
Be  carried  out  only  by  an  aecumalation  of 
capital  that  grew  aa  it  web  applied.  The 
manufactories,  the  mines,  the  finances,  the 
railroads  of  the  country,  were  nearly  all  car- 
ried on  by  associated  capital  acting  through 
corporate  bodies.  Underlying  those  vast 
nndertakinga,  however,  ai'e  the  broad  fields  of 
individual  industry,  where  every  i 
pending  only  on  his  own  skill  and  perse- 
verance, not  only,  as  it  were,  created  an  in- 
dustry, but  devised  the  means  of  making 
it  useful.  The  inventive  genius  of  the  peo- 
ple has  been  systematic^ly  applied  to  the 
improvement  of  qualities  of  goods  made,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  cost  of  manufacture 
has  been  cheapened.  The  field  of  individual 
industries  may  be  explored  with  quite  as 
mnch  interest  and  admiration  as  those  which 
have  been  opened  by  the  application  of 
corporated  capital.  The  wonderful  results 
that  have  been  obtained  have  been  accom- 
panied by  the  fortune  of  the  enterprising 
men  that  have  produced  them.  It  is  the 
case  sometimes  with  eorporat*  capital  that 
the  greatest  enterprises  are  carried  out  suc- 
cessfully for  the  piiblic  interests  while  the 
capital  invested  la  them  has  been  sunk.  In 
the  caae  of  individual  operation,  a  combina- 
tion of  mechanical  inventions,  of  industry 
classified,  of  raw  materials  judiciously 
sorted,  and  of  directing  skill,  produces 
tides  that,  before  unknown  or  unappreciated ' 
by  the  public,  have  become  necessities,  and , 


the  demand  rewards  the  genius  and  judg- 
ment of  the  manufacturer  with  a  fortune. 
In  almost  all  cases,  but  little  money  capital 
was  possessed  at  the  commencement,  but 
there  was  a  better  .capital  than  mere  money 
the  self-reliant  genius  of  the  indomitable 
American.  These  individuals  have  remod- 
.  old  manufacturing  processes  witli  im- 
provements, and  created  others,  givbig  ent- 
ployment  to  thousands  of  workers,  and  cre- 
atmg  interchangeable  values  for  the  great 
natural  products  of  the  country;  in  other 
words,  finding  a  market  for  labor  which 
'Ould  otherwise  not  have  been  available. 
In  the  present  article  we  will  explore  a 
number  of  the  leading  industries  of  this 
nature. 


BUILDINGS  AND  BUILDING   MATERIAL. 

Among  the  marvellous  evidences  of  the 
advancing  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  the  multiplication  and  improve- 
ment of  dwellings  are  very  conspicuous. 
The  official  figures  in  relation  to  the  num- 
bers and  values  of  dwellings  in  the  country 
are  indeed  not  very  abundant  or  very  pre- 
cise.    There  are  materials,  however,  which, 


In  1798  the  number  of  dwellings  and  their 
value  in  all  the  states,  was  given  in  the  tax- 
list  laid  before  Congress.  The  values  given 
in  the  official  tax  list  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century  not  only  apply  to  a  class  of  dwell- 
ings far  less  costly  than  the  average  of 
those  now  in  vogue,  but  it  was  at  a  time 
when  money  or  capital  was  of  a  higher 
value  relatively.  The  number  and  value 
of  the  houses  then  reported  may  be  com- 
j  pared  with  the  number  of  dwelhngs  reported 
m  the  United  States  Census  of  1850,  as 
follows ; — 
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Mo.di 


Mfline 

New  Hampahire li,14a 

VeiTOOtit 6,437 

MnssaciiiiseBa 48,984 

Rhode  Island l,03t 

Connecticut 23,465 

Kew  York 33,416 

New  Jersey 19,624 

Pennaylvania. 61,173 

Delaware 5,094 

Maryland 16,933 

District  of  Columbia 

Yirginia 27,693 

North  Oavolinft 11,760 

South  Carolina 6,427 

Geowia 3,446 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi. . . . 
Louisiana 

Ai^ansas. 


Eentuckj. . 
Missouri. . , 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Ohio 

Mich^an. . 


Calitbmia 

Uinneaota  Territory. . . . 
New  Moxioo  Territoiy. . 

Oregon  Territory 

DU^  Territory 


,030 


39,321,048  3 
2,180,165  8 
10,738,286  6 


Bo.  dwsDings. 
95,802 
51,339 


23,379 
64,013 
473,936 


139,419 
130,769 
96,849 
146,544 


71,616 
66,316 
32,962 
23,742 
1,003 
13,453 
2,374 
2,322 


TBlna 
$72,1U9,000 
43,004,350 
43,315,750 
114,626,360 
16,784.250 
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354,462,0C 
60,798.00u 

389,663,000 
11,464,500 
61,281,000 
5,937,750 

124,361,270 
78,747,000 
39,481,500 
63,404,500 
6,766,500 


352,013,530 
63,713,000 
43,237,000 


The  national  census  of  1850  did  not  give 
the  value  of  the  dwellings,  but  the  state  cen- 
sus of  New  York  for  1 855  gave  not  only  the 
dwellings  but  their  value  and  laaterial  of 
construction.  By  that  census  it  appears 
there  were  in  New  York  522,325  dwell- 
ings, worth  »664,89e,967,  Of  an  average  of 
$1,26!?  each.  The  averse  for  stone  houses 
■was  $6,526.  Those  are  mostly  the  better 
class  of  houses  belonging  to  the  wealthy  in- 
habitants of  towns.  The  whole  number  of 
these  is  7,536,  of  which  1,617  are  in  New 
York  city,  and  worth  $32,267,340, 
average  of  $30,000  each.  In  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  state  the  atone  houses  are 
5,919  in  number  and  $16,917,479  in  value, 
or  an  average  of  nearly  $3,000  each.  The 
New  York  stone  houses  and  hotels  are  ei- 
ccptiona,  being  the  most  luxurious  display 
of  the  wealthy  few.  The  number  of  brick 
houses  is  57,450,  average,  $6,433  ;  and  of 
frame  houses,  397,638,  average  value  $748. 


If,  then,  we  assume  $760  as  the  average 
value  of  the  dwellings  in  the  whole  Union, 
the  result  for  1850  will  be  an  aggregate  of 
$2,521,762,750  invested  in  d Wellington ses, 
being  an  increase  of  $3,381,068,765  in  62 
years;  or  nearly  $50,000,000  per  annum  for 
52  successive  years,  in  addition  to  the 
$87,049,459  invested  in  churches.  The 
sums  absorbed  by  other  pablie  buildings  are 
not  specified.  The  building  which  has  been 
done  in  the  last  ten  years  by  far  exceeds  that 
ratio.  Thus  the  New  York  State  census 
gives  the  number  of  dwellings  in  1855  at 
622,325  gainst  4V3,938  in  1850,  an  increase 
of  48,389,  or  more  than  10  per  cent,  in  five 
years.  Comparing  dwellings  to  the  popula- 
tion, the  results  are  as  follow  : — 


1793 216,669         4,412,884         19.00 

1850 3,362,331       30,059,399  6.94 

1860 4,333,730       23,000,000  6.00 
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The  number  of  persons  to  a  dwelling  was 
greater  in  Mew  York  in  1850  than  the  aver- 
age of  the  Union,  and  that  number  slightly 
increased ;  in  the  next  five  jeara  that  increase 
was  agMR  narrowed  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
where  the  crowd  of  foreign  arrivals  and  large 
hotels  aad  boai'ding-houaes  msed  the  num- 
ber of  persons  to  15  for  each  house. 

The  population  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
ikumber  of  dwellings  are  as  follow  : — 
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In  Philadelphia  the  increase  of  dwellings 
per  cent,  appears  to  be  greater  than  the  pro- 
gress of  the  popalation. 

The  general  result  in  the  Union  is  a  house 
for  every  free  white  family,  and  these  femi- 
lies  average  5^  persona  each.  From  these 
figures  it  is  apparent  that  the  number  of 
houses  in  the  Union  progresses  in  the  ratio 
of  its  free  inhabitants.  Thus,  in  1850,  the 
number  of  houses  was  to  the  populati 
the  whole  Union  as  1  to  5.94  ;  assuming  that 
for  1860  there  are  6  persons  to  each  house, 
there  must  now  be  4,333,333  houses,  an  in- 
crease of  970,996  houses  in  10  years,  at  a 
value  of,  in  round  numbers,  1800,000,000.  In 
the  same  proportion,  there  must  be,  in  1870, 
6,600,000  houses,  which,  at  the  value  of  1855, 
would  be  $4,300,000,000.  In  other  words, 
during  the  present  decade,  1,300,000  houses 
must  be  built,  and  it  is  probable,  from  tho 
advancing  luxury  of  the  age,  they  will  cost 
more  than  those  of  15  years  before,  and  one 
thousand  three  hundred  millions  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  expenditure.  This  is  a  neces- 
sity of  increasing  numbera,  and  provides 
nothing  for  re-eonatruction,  or  churches,  or 
public  buildings.  This  item  of  houae-build- 
ing  in  an  increasing  country  stands  out  in 
contrast  to  the  demand  in  the  same  line  in 
old  and  stationary  countries  of  Europe. 
Some  of  those  old  cities  were  built  500  to 
1000  years  ago,  of  solid  masomy,  and  very 
few  houses  nave  since  been  added.  There 
is  no  active  and  continued  demand  for  labor 
and  ci^ital  to  provide  new  dwellings  to 
commodate  swelling  numbers.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  empty  dwellings  frequently  give 
melancholy  signs  of  a  departing  population. 


In  the  United  States,  not  only  does  this 
vast  annual  demand  for  130,000  new  houses 
list,  but  every  year  brings  improvements  in 
the  style  of  construction  and  the  iuxurious- 
ness  of  accommodation.  The  simple  frame 
buildings  that  generaUy  spring  up  on  the 
outskirts  of  cities,  are,  before  they  are  yet 
old,  required  to  give  place  to  brick  buildings, 
since  the  spreading  population  carries  the  mu- 
nicipal laws  which  forbid  wooden  stmcturea 
over  larger  limits.  The  brick  buildings  that 
supplant  the  frame  must  also  be  more  sub- 
stantial, since  the  same  fire  laws  also  pre- 
scribe the  thickness  and  stability  of  the 
walls.  Wealth  follows  with  its  more  preten- 
tious style,  and  brown  stone  or  marble  pal- 
aces rear  their  stately  fronts  on  what  was 
lately  an  open  lot.  With  the  improved 
style  of  houses  there  is  a  constant  ambition 
to  occupy  a  "  modem  house,"  or  one  with 
the  "  modern  improvements,"  which  may  be 
enumerated  as,  warming  apparatus,  whether 
by  hot-ai:',  water,  steam,  or  gas;  the  water- 
pipes  in  all  the  rooms,  connecting  with  the 
cooking-range  for  facility  of  heating ;  water- 
closets  and  bath-rooms  connected  with  street 
sewers  to  carry  off  the  waste  water;  bells, 
speaking-tubes,  telegraphs,  ventilation,  bum- 
ing-^as,  dumb-waiters  to  communicate  with 
different  floors,  and  all  the  luxury  of  an-ange- 
ment  and  embellishment  whicli  makes  a 
modern  private  dwelling  so  far  in  advance 
even  of  the  fairy  palaces  of  the  Arabian 
Nights'  Entertainments.  There  is  a  natural 
desire  on  the  part  of  all  to  obtain,  as  circum- 
stances will  permit,  a  better  house,  and  if 
these  are  not  built  in  the  substantial  manner 
which  in  Europe  defies  the  ravages  of  time, 
they  are  in  the  fashion  and  luxury  of  the 
day,  and  may  be  altered  or  re-constructed  as 
fortune  changes.  The  riulroads  that  give 
access  to  the  neighborhood,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  a  business  man  may  take  his  break- 
fast at  1^  o'clock,  ride  40  miles,  and  be  at 
his  ofiice  before  bank  opens,  has,  so  to  speak, 
carried  city  houses  into  a  broad  circle  of 
country,  and  "  villas"  rise  rapidly  from  the 
soil,  also  provided  with  all  city  improve- 
ments. Thousands  of  miles  are  within  this 
inluence.  In  sections  which,  a  quarter  of  a 
century  since,  were  shadowed  only  by  the 
native  forests,  in  which  the  scream  of  the 
panther  and  the  gleam  of  his  eyes  startied 
the  benighted  traveller,  streets  of  marble 
fronts  now  emit  the  glare  of  gas  and  the 
latest  creations  of  the  opera.  In  all  direc- 
tions the  gaze  of  the  traveEer  fells  upoir 
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new  creations,  where  lumber,  brick,  atone, 
and  lime  are  combining  into  a  dwelling  or 
a  factory",  a  school-houso  or  a  chnrcli. 

The  increase  of  houses  being  proportion- 
ed to  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the 
people,  their  valne  has  risen  in  the  ratio 
of  their  growing  wealth.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  country,  in  all  its  sections,  abounds 
with  the  best  materials  for  all  description  of 
dwellings,  and.  yet  these  materials  were  very 
slowly  discovered.  For  long  years  the  bricli 
with  which  the  best  houses  of  New  York 
were  bnilt,  were  brought  from  Amsterdam 
in  those  stately  old  droguers  which,  on  their 
arrival  in  the  bay  of  New  Amsterdam, 
were  regularly  dismantled  and  laid  up  over 
the  winter,  setting  out  on  their  homeward 
voyage  with  the  early  spring.  The  bricks 
were  probably  used  as  ballast,  hut  even  then 
the  cost  of  a  house  so  built  was  something 
important.  The  early  houses  of  the  set- 
tlers were  log  huts,  but  subsequently  irame 
houses  wore  raised  by  the  more  ambitious, 
and,  as  wealth  increased,  those  "  shingle 
palaces"  that  became  famous  in  the  stones 
of  New  England  manners,  began  to  dot  the 
country.  In  the  cities,  frame  houses  were 
the  rule  down  to  a  comparatively  late  date, 
when  the  fire  laws  forbade  the  erection  of 
wooden  tenements  within  certain  districts. 
The  abundance  of  timber  not  only  for  build- 
ing purposes,  but  for  fuel,  was  a  great  advan- 
tage to  the  country.  But  as  the  population 
increased,  the  inroads  upon  it  became  very 
heavy,  and  the  forests  were  rapidly  thinned 
out.  The  annual  consumption  exceeded  the 
growth,  according  to  the  estimates  of  the 
most  experienced  lumbermen,  by  about  30 
per  cent.,  and  this  notwithstanding  that 
coal  came  to  supply  the  drafts  made  for 
fuel,  and  the  substitution  of  bricks  for  city 
houses.  The  sources  of  lumber  for  building 
purposes  have  become  more  diversified  as 
the  demand  h^  increased.  The  State  of 
Mtune  was  for  a  long  time  the  head-quarters 
of  the  trade  for  pine,  spruce,  and  hemlock 
lumber ;  but  hard  pine  comes  from  North 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama ; 
Ohio  and  Michigan  supply  black  walnut, 
cherry,  ash,  white  oak.  The  exports  from 
the  country  are  about  $2,500,000  per  an- 
num, and  ship-building  makes  large  drafts 
upon  it.  The  lumber  trade  at  various 
leading  points,  where  the  lumber  resources 
of  the  back  country  are  most  readily  con- 
centrated for  market,  may  be  given  as  foi- 
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Lath. 

Shingles. 

Detroit.... 

16,531,000 

13,491,000 

36,641,000 

Savannsh  . 

23,365.656 

CharlestoQ. 

15,312,128 

Albany.  .  . 

291,T?1,763 

4-8,156,000 

Bangor, ... 

176,181,016 

Cincinnati. 

32,000,000 

Chicago.... 

300,982,207 

49,102,000 

165,927,000 

65,000,000 

Oswt^  . . 

14i,664,573 

1,643,500 

7,653,250 

OleTBland 

28,950,000 

l!aHJmote  . 

100,000,000 

28,000,000 

Boston  . . . 

131,000,000 

20,000',000 

10,000,000 

Buffalo.... 

68,658,151 

3,026,000 

1,768,300 

PMlad'phia 

162,819,722 

21,220,93't 

Total.  . 

1,661,568,214 

86,262,600 

330,072,481 

Value.. 

$31,931,364 

$138,197 

$1,280,389 

The  Bangor  lumber  is  derived  from  the 
forests  of  that  region,  and  it  composes  a 
part  of  that  sent  to  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
etc.  The  Savannah  and  Charleston  trade  is 
that  shipped  from  those  ports,  mostly  North. 
The  Albany  lumber  is  derived  from  the 
canal  deliveries  and  the  northern  section. 
The  Philadelphia  lumber  comes  mostly  from 
the  canals  and  rivers ;  about  one-third  conies 
through  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Car 
nal,  as  much  more  down  the  Delaware  river 
from  southern  New  York  :  about  one  million 
feet  only  comes  from  Maine.  Tlio  Baltimore 
supplies  are  mostly  from  the  Susquehanna 
river,  being  rafted  down  from.  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York  From  150  to  200  millions 
of  feet  go  down  the  AEeghany  rivet  every 
year.  Chicago  is  by  fiir  the  largest  lumber 
market,  and  the  supplies  are  derived  from 
the  Michigan  Lake  shore,  the  largest  quan- 
tity from  the  Creen  Bay  district.  The  sup- 
plies are  sent  through  the  state  by  canal  and 
the  various  railroads  that  radiate  through 
the  pr^rie  country,  where  wood  of  natural 
growth  is  scarce,  and  which  scarcity  was  one 
"  ^  bjections  to  settling  until  railroads 
the  means  of  furnishing  the  supplies. 
The  largest  quantity  goes  by  the  canal,  and 
the  next  largest  by  the  Illinois  Centra! 
railroad. 

With  the  vast  supply  of  lumber  and  tim- 
ber to  meet  the  additional  demand  for  build- 
ing purposes,  it  followed  that  improvements 
in  the  mode  of  preparing  it  would  not  (sd\ 
to  make  their  appearance.  It  is  obvious 
that  inventions  are  more  likely  to  take  place 
when  the  quantities  handled  are  very  lai^, 
than  where  but  little  is  done  from  year  to 
year.  Thus  if  a  few  houses  are  built  occa- 
sionally, the  want  of  great  facilities  will  not 
be  so  marked  as  when  twenty  hundred  mil- 
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tion  feet  of  lumber  is  to  lie  worked  up  every 
year  for  building  purposes,  mostly  in  the 
constructioQ  of  dwellings.  The  carpenter, 
in  tiie  building  of  houses,  receives  the  beams, 
scantlings,  planis,  and  boards,  and  out  of 
them  he  makes  bond-timbers,  wall-plates, 
roofs,  floors,  etc,  and  with  the  completion  of 
strong  skeletons  his  labors  end.  The  joiner, 
plasterer,  and  plumber  succeed  him.  In  the 
formation  of  his  frame,  the  first  is  employed 
in  notching  cogging  tenoning  pinning  aud 
wedging  For  many  of  these  operations 
very  eftectiie  machines  ha\e  been  mtro 
duced  espei-ially  for  mortiaiug  floor  plan 
ing  an  1  groo*  mg  etc  S  me  of  the  im  en 
tions  like  the  planing  machines  introduced 
in  1837  are  of  greit  ■value  and  influence 
Circular  saws  scioll  saws  and  a  or  w  1  of 
inventions  leal  ng  ui  on  e\  rv  part  of  the 
work  ha^e  wondertuIl>  facilitated  the  woik 
of  the  carpenter  ani  jciner  The  bhnds 
sashes,  doors,  window-frames,  have  become 
separate  trades,  each  of  which  supplies  its 
portion  much  cheaper  and  more  perfect  than 
formerly.  When  the  demand  is  large,  these 
are  soppUed  with  great  precision.  House- 
building thus  becomes  a  trade.  In  the  large 
cities  a  speculative  builder  becomes  possess- 
ed of  a  number  of  open  lots.  On  them 
money  is  borrowed  to  build  a  block  of 
houses,  4  to  12  in  number.  With  the 
money  thus  borrowed  the  work  ia  tarried 
on  until  the  roof  is  on,  when  the  whole  is 
regularly  mortgaged  to  secure  first  loans  an( 
to  obtain  enough  to  complete  the  buildings. 
In  the  mean  time  they  are  offered  for  sale, 
and  generally  sold  by  the  time  they 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  sales  much  credit 
is  granted,  a  little  money  above  the  sum  of 
the  mortgages  being  afi  that  is  required. 
The  mortgages  remain  at  7  per  cent.,  which, 
with  the  taxes,  etc.,  make  the  rent  rather 
high  to  the  owner.  It  not  unfrequently 
happens  in  some  neighborhoods  that  houses 
may  bo  rented  for  an  annual  sum  far  less 
than  the  interest  on  the  sum  demanded  for 
the  house.  Nevertheless,  the  person  who 
has  pMd  a  little  monfey,  and  lives  under  a 
mortgage  larger  than  the  whole  house  would 
cost  if  built  with  ready  money,  has  the 
pride  of  a  house-owner. 

Sometimes  the  builders,  carpenters, 
plumbers,  painters,  all  funiish  their  parts  of 
the  work,  and  grates,  furnaces,  etc.,  also  put 
in  either  on  shares  or  secured  by  "  mechanics' 
liens," — all  these  to  be  paid  out  of  the  pur- 


chase money.  It  not  unfrequently  happens, 
however,  that  the  expenses  of  raising  money 
to  go  on  carry  the  coat  of  the  houses  too 
high  to  get  the  money  back,  and  foreclosure 
finally  settles  the  account  Houses  are  also 
made  for  exportation,  as  well  of  iron  as  of 
wood,  as  in  the  case  of  the  early  times  of 
San  Francisco,  which  received  many  of  its 
dwellings  from  New  York.  The  settler  on 
the  new  lands  of  the  West  is  now  not  al- 
ways required  to  plunge  into  the  wilderness 
and  rear  his  first  shelter  from  logs,  but  may 
have  hia  house  sent  from  Chiw^o  or  other 
cities  by  railroad,  and  put  up  to  aw^t  his 
coming.  In  all  this  lumber  figures  largely, 
W  ith  the  settlement  of  th^e  western  country, 
the  demand  for  lumber  is  urgent,  and  new 
supplies  are  opened  up.  The  most  exten- 
sive of  them  is  round  the  Falls  of  8t,  An- 
thony, where  about  100,000,000  feet  of  new 
logs  come  down  in  the  spring  from  the 
waters  above.  Those  logs  are  manufactured 
into  lumber  at  the  extensive  mills  round  St. 
Anthony.  One  of  these  mills  will  cut 
92,000  feet  of  lumber,  50,000  lath,  and 
20,000  shingles  in  a  day  of  12  hours.  The 
mill  employs  1 50  men.  There  are  cut  prob- 
ably 200,000  feet  per  day  for  the  supply  of 
the  lower  country  with  lumber.  At  the  ex- 
treme South  lumber  is  also  supplied.  Some 
20,000,000  feet  are  shipped  from  Pensacola 
to  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  cities,  in  addition 
to  the  large  quantities  used  in  the  place. 
The  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  at  Norfolk  de- 
livers 3,000,000  feet  of  plank  per  annum, 
and  50,000,000  shingles,  400,000  feet  of 
timber  and  8,000,000  staves. 

The  material  for  dwelling-houses  is  thus 
liberally  supplied  at  the  leading  points,  to 
and  from  which  means  of  communication 
have  been  so  extensively  provided.  The 
majority  of  countty  houses  arc  of  lumber, 
or  frame  houses.  In  the  cities  the  majority 
are  brick,  and,  as  we  have  said,  many  New 
York  houses  are  still  standing  built  from  the 
small  yellow  brick  brought  from  Holland. 
Brick  clay  is  found  in  most  of  the  states, 
but  not  of  the  same  quality.  The  best  brioh 
are  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  but  Chicago 
is  famous  for  its  straw-colored  bricks.  Thb 
color  results  from  the  absence  of  peroxide 
of  iron  in  the  clay.  Some  Milwaukee  bricks 
were  brought  to  New  York  city  for  the  con- 
struction of  Trinity  Building,  head  of  Wall 
street,  and  they  assimilate  in  color  to  the  old 
Holland  brick,  also  "far  fetched  aud  dear 
bought"     It  is  curious,  however,  tiiat  the 
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brick  of  the  far  West  should  mingle  with 
that  of  Europe  in.  the  composition  of  the 
city  of  New  York. 

lu,  the  manufacture  of  the  brick  the  clay 
is  obtained  as  pure  as  possible;  but  it  must  be 
exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air  and  weather, 
whicb  soon  disintegrates  its  particles,  and 
fits  it  to  be  kneaded  into  a  mass.  The  c!ay 
ia  then  soaked  in  a  tank.  The  tneading 
was  formerly  done  by  animals  or  the  naked 
feet  of  men,  which  machinery  has  superseded. 
The  clay  is  now  first  ground  in  the  pug- 
mill,  which  is  a  tub  in  which  revolve  on  a 
shaft  blades  that  cut  and  knead  the  clay  as 
it  is  fed  in  from  above,  and  passes  out  at  the 
bottom.  It  is  then  cut  into  pieces  and 
stacked  for  use.  The  old  hand  mode  of 
moulding  was  to  throw  the  clay  into  the 
mould  by  force  and  then  scrape  off  that 
which  was  superfluous.  The  labor  of  this 
process  was  reduced  by  causing  the  moulds 
to  receive  the  clay  from  the  mill  in  succes- 
sive sets.  It  is  obvious  that  the  clay  must 
1t>e  cleaned  from  all  stones,  sticks,  etc.,  that 
would  disfigure  the  brick.  When  the  bricks 
are  moulded  they  are  dried.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  level  yard  is  prepared,  and  bricks  are 
Drought  in  the  moulds,  which  are  removed, 
leaving  the  bricks  to  dry,  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  according  to  circumstances.  If  the 
bricks  are  not  moroughly  dry  they  will  crack 
in  baking,  For  the  purpose  of  baking,  the 
bricks  are  piled  one  upon  the  other,  to  make 
the  kiln  or  clamp.  These  contain  from 
500,000  to  1,000,000  bricks.  A  central 
double  wall  is  built,  lengthwise  the  lower 

Siortion,  of  baked  bricks.  On  both  sides 
ongitudinal  fire  flues  of  green  brick  are 
built.  Over  them  the  mass  of  bricks  i 
laid,  with  flues  leading  to  the  top,  and  h 
an  open  manner,  with  small  scuttles  through 
the  heap  as  it  is  built  up.  The  top  and 
aides  are  built  of  baked  bricks.  Over  all 
loam  is  laid  to  prevent  the  fire  from  burning 
too  rapidly.  The  time  required  formerly  on 
the  Hudson  river  for  burning  the  great 
clamps  of  1,000,000  bricks  was  two  weeks, 
and  there  were  required  40  cords  of  wood 
for  100,000  bricks.  About  the  year  1838 
fine  anthracite  coal  dust  was  introduced  into 
the  elay  in  the  proportion  of  75  bushels  to 
100,000  bricks,  and  thoroughly  mbced  in 
the  kneading.  The  efi'ect  of  this  was  to  re- 
duce the  time  to  four  days,  and  the  wood  to 
16  cords  for  100,000  bricks.  Thus  16  cords 
of  wood  is  rated  at  $80  ;  '15  bushels  of  dust, 
$3 ;  i  days'  attention,  $6 ;  total  cost,  $89, 


against  $312.  It  follows  that,  as  the  heat  Is 
very  unequal  in  a  clamp,  some  biicks  are 
underdone,  while  othei-s  are  slightly  fused  on 
the  surface,  called  "  clinker  brick." 

obvious  that  in  'brick  machinery  the 
savmg  of  labor  is  the  great  object,'  ^^"^  *<> 
attain  that  a  great  number  of  machines  have 
been  invented.  One  of  this  class  forces  a 
lump  of  clay  of  the  breadth  and  depth  of  a 
brick  along  a  trough ;  and  it  is  cut  off  the 
proper  length  by  a  wire.  Other  m^blnes 
have  been  made  to  stamp  the  brick  out  of  a 
lump  of  clay.  Again,  the  clay  is  forced  into 
moulds  by  a  heavy  roller.  There  are  ma- 
chines which  pulverize  the  dry  clay,  and 
press  this  with  great  force  into  moulds, 
ready  for  burning.  A  patent  for  this,  taken 
in  Baltimore  in  1847,  and  anotlier  in  Eos- 
ton,  pulverizes,  screens,  moulds,  and  presses 
2,500  bricks  per  hour.  On  this  plaa 
bricks  are  made  on  Staten  Island.  They  pre- 
sent a  smooth  surface,  but  they  are  not  so 
good  as  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 
Bricks  have  been  made  paitly  hollow  to 
diminish  the  weight.  The  size  of  bricks  is 
7f  to  81  inches  long,  4  to  4^  wide,  and  2J  to 
31  deep.  In  New  York  5  courses  of  brick 
are  allowed  to  the  foot  in  height.  In  New 
England  5  courses  make  a  foot,  without  the 
mortar.  The  weight  of  a  brick  is  about  i 
lbs.,  and  31  make  a  cubic  foot  of  wall.  The 
Philadelphia  brick  are  the  best  in  the  coun- 
try, and  are  made  mostly  by  hand.  The 
clay  and  sand  give  the  brick  a  better  color. 
The  Baltimore  brick  bring  a  better  price 
because  the  elay  is  purer,  and  therefore 
sti'onger,  are  better  burned,  and  less  liable  to 
damage  by  transportation.  The  quantity 
made  in  Philadelphia  is  reckoned  at  100,- 
000,000  per  annum. 

The  lime  used  in  New  York  and  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  is  mostly  of  Thomaston, 
Maine,  where  it  is  manufactured  of  lime- 
stone and  oyster-shells.  Its  quality  is  much 
superior  to  that  of  the  lime  of  other  sources. 
The  chief  use  of  lime  is  for  making  mortar 
for  cementing  brick  and  stone  work  and 
plastering  walls.  Th^  best  qualities,  made 
from  pure  stones  or  shells,  slake  rapidly,  and 
are  called  fat.  This  kind  more  than  doubles 
in  bulk  on  being  slaked,  and  falls  into  a  soft, 
white  paste.  The  inferior  qualities  slake 
slowly,  and  give  out  but  little  heat  in  the 
process.  The  value  of  lime  with  masons  de- 
pends upon  the  quantity  of  sand  it  will  bear 
in  the  manufacture  of  stror^  mortar.  Thus 
the  best  Thomaston  lime  will  take  8  bbls. 
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of  sand  for  one  of  lime.  It  is  stated  that 
an  excellent  lime  ia  made  near  New  York 
city  from  white  marble,  and  that  it  will  take 
9  bbls.  of  sand.  The  Thomaaton  lime  is 
burned  with  anthracite  coal.  In  New  York 
it  is  used  for  plastering,  at  a  price  of  $1  to 
$1.30  per  bbl,  of  2^  hnahels.  A  eheap 
lime  from  "Ulster  county  is  sold  at  70  cents 
for  stone  work.  In  the  mortar  each  atom  of 
sand  is  surrounded  with  lime,  which  adheres 
closely  to  it,  and  attaches  it  to  adjoining  por- 
tions, becoming  Lard  by  exposure  to  the  air. 
The  building  stone  of  Boston  for  the  best 
houses  lias  been  derived  from  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  and  is  called  Quincy  granite. 
It  is  a  handsome  gray  atone,  hewn  for  dwell- 
ings, but  sometimes  used  unhewn  ior  public 
buildings.  The  stone  ia  derived  from  Quin- 
cy, and  the  first  railroad  started  in  the  coun- 
try was  for  the  service  of  these  quarries,  hav- 
ing been  introduced  shortly  after  their  open- 
ing. The  stone  now  so  well  known  and  exten- 
sively used,  not  only  in  Boston  but  in  most 
of  the  Atlantic  cities,  as  well  as  the  West 
India  Islands,  was  a  discovery  of  the  present 
century.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that, 
where  there  is  but  little  soil  there  is  also 
no  atone,  and  it  ia  recorded  that  atone  for 
the  foundation  of  the  dwelling  of  Governor 
Phillips  was  brought  from  Khode  Island. 
The  State  House  was,  through  scarcity  of 
stone,  built  with  brick.  Granite  quarries 
are  also  now  worked  near  New  York  and  in 
Delaware  Bay.  These  sources  supply  some 
of  the  stone  for  New  York  city,  where  a 
coarse  marble,  known  as  Sing  Sing  marble, 
is  also  used.  The  chief  stone  relied  upon 
for  the  fashionable  dwellings  is,  however, 
"brown  stone,"  from  the  Portland  quarries 
of  Connecticut.  It  by  no  means  follows, 
however,  that  a  brown  stone  palace  "  on  an 
avenue"  is  built  of  brown  stone,  any  more 
than  a  brown  painted  house  is  built  of 
"  paint."  The  house  is  usually  built  of  lum- 
ber and  brick,  and  a  thin  coat  of  brown 
stone  put  on  the  front.  The  difference  in 
coat  between  a  plain  front  of  stone  and  one 
of  Philadelphia  brick,  with  stone  trimmings, 
will  be  from  SYOO  to  SlOOO.  For  the  con- 
stmction  of  large  and  fashionable  stores, 
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s  have  come  latterly  much  into  use. 
le  are  cast  in  ornamental  styles,  and  put 
up  piece  by  piece,  each  being  riveted  to  the 
other,  the  whole  front  thus  forming  one  piece, 
and  then  painted  to  resemble  stone.  Marble 
ia  the  favorite  material  in-  Philadelphia,  not- 
withstanding her  superior  brick.  It  is  procm> 
" '  in  abundance  a  few  milea  from  that  city. 
Stone  at  the  West  is  not  ao  abundant,  but 
discoveries  of  good  building  stone  have 
been  made.  A  yellow  stone  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Cincinnati  supplies  a  handsome 
material  to  that  city.  The  canals  of  Ohio 
and  Illinois  carry  considerable  quantities, 
and  marble  has  been  found  near  Dubuque. 
There  are  valuable  quarries  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Chicago.  Iron  is  destined  to  figure 
largely  in  fronts  for  stores,  as  well  as  for  the 
construction  of  fire-proof  grain  depots. 

How  long  the  once  mighty  forests  of  the 
country  will  supply  the  prodigious  and 
growing  demand  for  the  nse  of  dwellinga,  is 
a  problem  ;  but  long  since,  the  demands  of 
shipwrights  have  so  thinned  the  Atlantic  for- 
tts,thatithasbecome  cheaper  to  build  upon 
le  lake  harbors  and  western  rivers.  The 
scarcity  of  knees  and  bends  for  ship-build- 
ing, led  to  the  invention  of  the  timber-bend- 
ing machine,  by  which  the  atraight  oak  tim- 
ber was  claimed  to  be  bent  in  curves  or  at 
right  angles  for  knees  without  decreasing  its 
strength.  The  ports  of  the  West,  however, 
have  of  late  been  appealed  to,  and  vessels 
built  at  Cleveland  and  other  lake  ports,  at  a 
small  cost  for  lumber  and  labor,  find  their 
way  to  sea  much  cheaper  than  the  same 
class  built  on  the  fmnous  old  ways  of  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  or  Baltimore.  The  white  oak 
becomes  less  abundant,  and  live  oak  no  great- 
er in  supply,  while  the  pine  and  other  woods 
used  in  the  floors  and  trimmings,  compete 
with  the  demand  for  dwellings.  The  number 
of  vessels  built  in  1858  was  1225,  of  242,286 
tons.  Of  these  nearly  one  fourth  were  built 
in  the  state  of  Maine,  one  eighth  in  Massa^ 
chusettfi,  as  much  in  New  York,  and  ten  per 
cent,  in  Philadelphia.  If  we  compare  the 
number  and  class  of  vessels  built  in  the  west- 
em  states  of  Illinois,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Missouri, 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  in  1859,  with  1839,  we 
shall  observe  the  progress  in  30  years  : — 
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Tte  toimage  biult  at  the  West  iias  in- 
creased fivefold,  while  that  on  the  Atlantic 
has  increased  less  than  threefold.  In  1860 
fin  enormous  stimulus  was  given  to  ship- 
building in  all  the  western  ports.  Milwau- 
kee did  a  large  business,  and  the  lake  ton- 
■iii^e  was  greatly  increased.  The  whole 
quantity  of  tonns^e  built  since  the  ac- 
counts were  kept  has  been  5,212,743  tons, 

No.  CspltsL  Mnl 

Carpenters 2,190  $3,3b9,308  17,01 

Ship-buiMera 892  6,!b3,309  7,28 

Bricks. 1,603  4,361,913  1,47 

Lime  and  plastenng,  .      761  1,124,072  1,10 

Lumbei-Tsrds 17,895  40,038,437  27,69 

Uasta  and  apara.. , . .         39  124,130  S 

Plninbera 124  846,225  1,39 

gashca  SDd  blinds. ...       433  1,066,36S  89 

Shingles 520  833,940  40 

(juarries 1,144  4,0.13.183  3,47 

Tlfflber-heweis 139  332,479  1 

The  New  York  census  of  1865  gave  the 
dumber  of  feet  of  lumber  used  per  annura 
in  house-building  at  5,953,000 ;  ship-build- 
ing, 16,938,000  feet ;  boat-building,  7,673,- 
000.  The  number  of  brick  made  in  the 
irtate  was  408,052,000,  and  4,214,000  bush- 
els of  lime. 


or  la,  value  of  $260,637,000.  Of  this  amount 
3,400,000  tons,  or  a  value  of  $  1 70,000,- 
000,  have  been  built  in  the  last  ten  years. 
The  annual  value  built  is  over  $16,000,- 
000,  and  the  value  of  the  lumber  used 
$9,000,000,  and  there  are  about  13,008 
men  employed.  The  census  of  1850  gives 
the  statistics  of  house  and  ship  building  as 
follows ; — 

Mnt/^rlal.  Hends.       Cost  of  luhnr,    TalUD  nmdnced. 

1&,276       $5,5[ 


51,766       16,022,053 


from  a  decrease 
better  breed  w 
itylish  driving. 


133,246 


TeEim 
portation 


re    required   for    fast   and 
The  well-to-do,  permanent 
must  have  his  business- wagon 
of  tasteful  appearance,  case-hardened  iron 
axles,  steel  springs,  and  a  top  buggy.     A 
rockaway,  or  even  a  coach,  in  many  cnaes, 
is  required  in  addition,  and  fui'nishes  labor 
for  fancy  horses.     The  multiplication  of  ve- 
hicles is  caused  on  one  hand  by  the  greater 
of  the  people,  aud  on  the  other  hand 
by  the  great  improvements  in  manufacture, 
which    nave   diminished   the    prices   while 
they  raised  the  quality  of  the  almost  infinite 
iriety  of  styles  offered.    These  are  bo  ad- 
irable  as  to  have  elicited  not  only  the  sur- 
prise, but  what  is  better,  the  custom  of  the 
citizens  of  Europe.  The  tide  of  improvement 
ran  naturally  at  first  in  the  line  of  stages 
and  coaches.     The  object  was  to  make  them 
strong  and  light,  and  with  such  proportion 
of  all  the  parts  as  would  facilitate  the  draft ; 
in  other  words,  to  avoid  lo^  of  the  power 
of  the  horse.     In  the  cities  the  improve- 
of  recent  date,  and  arose  out  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  business.     Tbe  style 
adopted  in  1830  was  the  omnibus  or  long 
coach.    One  vehicle  was  then  started  to  run 
up  Broadway  for  12^  cents  per  head.     The 
success  was  complete,  and  the  number  mul- 
tiplied, while  the  fiire  fell  successively,  until 
at  the  present  time  the  most  successful  cha^e 
5  cents  in  common  with  the  rail-cars.     Ibe 
number  of  omnibuses  now  running  in  New 
York  i&  440,  and  the  use  of  them  has  spread  all 
_  ^  _  I  over  the  country,  giving  birth  to  very  numer- 

the  quillii^-frame  in  the*  parlor. '  So  far  |  ous  and  estensive  factories  for  their  |>toduc- 


CABBiAGEs  MI  mam. 

improvements  in  the  means  of  trans- 
m  the  United  States  are  very  man- 
lie  number  and  quality  of  private 
of  all  kinds  that  are  now  kept  by 
almost  all  who  live  out  of  cities,  and  by  very 
inany  of  those  who  reside  in  them.  With 
the  lauHipiication  of  railroacb,  which  were 
to  supply  the  place  of  stage-coaches,  it  was 
supposed  that  the  number  of  horses  employ- 
ed would  be  greatly  diminished.  The  con- 
trary seems,  however,  to  be  the  fact,  since 
the  greater  lireadth  of  land  by  their  means 
laid  open  to  market,  and  the  resulting  gen- 
eral wealth  have  enabled  all  to  keep  pleasure 
vehicles,  when  formerly  the  saddle  only  wa 
'ids'ed  outade  the  stage-coach.  The  pM- 
Bpringless  box-wagon  of  the  farmer  conveyed 
bis  femily  to  and  from  church  on  Sunday, 
and  hauled  his  produce  on  week  da^s,  until 
within  a  very  few  years,  when  the  idea  of 
extravagance  attached  to  the  possession  of 
pleasure  or  spring-wagons  began  to  give 
way,  and  those  vehicles  were  found 
carriage-house  before  the 
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tion.  About  300  perannum  are  made  in  New 
York,  and  larger  numbers  in  Newark,  New 
Jersey.     The  experience,  skill,  and   capital 
tbat  had  been  applied  to  the  production  of 
the  old  post-coaches  were  apphed  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  BOW  vehicles.     The  work 
to  be  performed  by  the  coach  requires  the 
utmost  care  in  the  selection  of  the  mate- 
rials and  in  t!io  manner  of  combining  them. 
The  frame  is  a  piece,  of  the  nicest  joiner's 
work,  of  the  toughest  ash,  that  has  grown 
in  exposed  sitnations,  and  been  seasoned  at 
(east  two  years.     For  some  porti 
and  hickory,  equally  well  selected,  i 
The  planking  is  of  the  strongest  elm,  and 
the  panels  of  Spanish  cedar ;  mahogany  and 
rosewood  for    ornamental  portions.     The 
frame  and  asles  are  thoroughly  ironed  with 
the  best  metal.     The  springs  are  of  the  best 
steel,  and  of  these  many  of  the  improved 
forms  are  of  quite  modem  dates.    The  ellq)- 
lical  spring  was  introduced  in  1825,     The 
leather  is  of  the  toughest  and  finest  descrip- 
tion.    The  upholstery  is  of  fine  cloths,  nets, 
damasks,  plushes,  with   coach-laces,  exten- 
sively manufactured  in  New  England.     The 
most  important  pait  of  the  construction  is 
probably  the  wheels.    These  must  be  so  put 
together  as  to  give  the  greatest  amount  of 
Sla«ngth  with  the  smallest  weight  of  mate- 
I'ial.     For  this  purpose  tte  felloes  are  of 
ash,  the  spokes  of  oak,  and  the  nave  of 
elm.     All  these  are  so  arranged  as  to  receive 
the  weight  of  the  coach  as  fer  aa  possible 
lon^tudinally  of  tJie  fibres  of  the  wood.     A 
very  important  American  improvement  in 
the  strength  of  the  wheel  took  place  some 
80  years  since.     Up  to  that  time  the  iron 
tires  had  been  put  on  in  separate  plates, 
breaking  joints  with  the  felloes.     An  Ameri- 
can blacksmith  conceived  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing the  tire  whole  and  driving  it  on  when 
hot,  so  that  its  contraction  as  it  cooled  would 
bind  the  whole  wheel  together  almost  as  one 
piece.     This  invention  has  been  universally 
adopted.     The   tires   of  New  York  omni- 
buses are,  when  new,  an  inch  thick ;  but  so 
(p^at  is  the  wear,  that  they  require  renewal 
in  4  months.     The  size  of  the  wheel  is  reg- 
ulated by  the   ease  of  draft.     Thus  it  is 
found  that  the  greatest  ease  requires  that 
the  line  from  the  centre  of  the  forward  axle 
to  the  shoulder  of  the  horse  should  form 
an  angle  of  15  degrees  with  the  horizon. 
This  principle  will   not  admit  of  the  fore 
wheels  being  more  than  forty-four  inches 
diamete)*,  while  to  diminish  the  draught,  the 


hind  wheels  arc  56  inches,  and  the  width  of 
■ack  is  4  ft.  8  in.  The  naves  of  the  wheels 
have  a  lining  of  metal,  forming  a  box  that 
excludes  dust  and  retains  oil. 

It  will  have  been  remarked  by  the  observ- 
g  reader  that,  in  every  branch  of  industry 
which  has  been  recently  taken  hold  of  by 
the  American  manufeeturer,  the  facility  of 
production  and  cheapness  of  sale-prices  have 
hand  in  han«l  made  rapid  progress.  This 
remarkable  feature  has  been  due  mostly  to 
one  principle :  it  is  that  of  reducing  the  man- 
ufacture to  its  utmost  subdivision,  and  mak- 
ing a  distinct  branch  of  each  separate  part 
of  the  object  to  be  completed.  A  pattern 
being  once  fixed  upon,  all  the  parts  of  that 

gattem  are  given  out  to  workmen,  who  con- 
ne  themselves  each  to  the  mannfacturing 
of  the  part  he  undertakes.  The  parts  so 
produced  are  made  in  the  best  manner, 
Eaeh  man  strives  to  improve  in  the  work,  or 
to  do  more  and  better  m  a  given  time,  and 
his  native  intelligence  does  not  f^l  of  re- 
sults. The  products  of  all  their  labors  are 
then  combined  in  complete  articles  in  number 
and  quality  to  defy  competition.  This  mode 
of  manufacture  is  a  cause  and  a  consequence 
of  lar^  sales.  By  improving  and  cheap- 
ening the  goods  the  demand  is  increased, 
and  thus  reacts  upon  the  power  to  produce. 
The  carriage  manufacture  is  another  illustra- 
tion of  this  principle.  The  Messrs.  G.  &  D. 
Cook  &  Co.,  of  New  Haven,  when  they  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture,  nine  or  ten  years 
since,  introduced  this  way  of  systematizing 
the  work.  The  mode  of  building  carriages 
then  was  for  each  man  to  have  a  hand  by 
turns  in  all  the  processes  until  the  'manufac- 
ture was  completed,  and  that  was  of  uncertain 
time.  The  Messrs.  Cook  were  enabled  by 
this  plan  to  turn  out  a  complete  carriage  in 
a  day,  of  a  quality  which  enhanced  the  ad- 
miration that  the  time  of  the  operation  had 
awakened.  Their  business  has  gradually 
expanded,  until  they  now  turn  out  ten  per 
day,  with  the  same  fecility  with  which  they 
formerly  turned  out  one.  The  engraving  on 
another  page  gives  an  idea  of  the  extent  of 
their  establishment,  which  covers  two  acres, 
and  affords  85,000  square  feet  of  floor  room. 
It  has  grown  to  this  extent  from  one  build- 
ing, on  one  third  of  an  acre,  with  8,000  feet 
of  floor  room.  There  are  in  the  concern 
24  separate  departments,  under  24  distinct 
foremen,  each  of  whom  is  responsible  for  the 
part  of  the  work  performed  in  his  depart- 
ment.    All  of  them  cover  every  branch  of 
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the  hii-.iin,K,  from  the  lough  lumber  to  the 
bDMug  up  of  the  complete  vehicle.  The 
orlprs  aie  all  laid  befoie  Mr  Kimball,  one 
ft  the  firm,  and  by  hiin  24  blanks  are  filled 
up  with  minute  p'^rticul.ua  of  the  jobs  de- 
luded to  eafh  foremin,  with  the  time 
«p  cifled  foi  the  completion  These  fore- 
men ha\e  300  wjilnnen  employed  in  all  the 
dtpaitments,  each  of  which  is  also  supplied 
with  eiery  >'iriety  of  machine  jfchat  invention 
and  experience  have  suggested  to  facilitate 
the  woik  and  these  aie  driven  by  a  steam 
fctigine  ot  gieit  poww  This  huge  giaut 
with  its  thousind  aims  obejs  every  move- 
ment of  the  300  human  wjikers,  and  the 
surpnse  of  thi,  obaener  who  sees  rough 
lumber  wrought  up  into  ple^ure-wagons  at 
the  rate  of  one  an,  konr  is  merged  in  admira- 
tion of  the  iateilectuai  combination  that 
produces  such  resnlfe. 

It  is  such  enterprise  and  success  as  this 
that  drew  from  the  London  Jurors  of  the 
World's  Pair,  the  following  remarks  in  their 
report :  "  Comparing  the  state  of  the  art  of 
carriage-building,"  say  the  London  Jarora, 
in  their  report  on  carriages  exhibited  at  the 
World's  Fair,  "  of  former  and  not  very  dis- 
tant times,  with  that  of  the  present,  we  con- 
sider the  principles  of  bufldlng  in  many 
respects  greatly  improved,  and  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  lightness,  and  a  ' 
regard  to  strength,  which  are  evident  in  __._ 
riagea  of  BritiM  make  ;  and  especially  dis- 
played in  those  contributed  by  the  United 
States,  where  tliero  is  commonly  employed 
ia  the   construction   of  wheels,  and   other 


parts  requiring  strength  and  lightness  com- 
oined,  a  native  wood  (upland  hickory), 
which  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
The  carriages  from  the  continental  states  do 
not  exhibit  this  useful  feature  in  an  equal 
de^ee." 

The  woods  most  used  in  the  construction 
of  carriages,  ash,  oak,  and  hickory,  grow  of 
perior  quality  and  in  great  abundance  in  the 
iighborhood  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  fact 
^  ves  the  art  of  carrit^e-making  there  great 
advantages.  There  are  in  that  city  over 
30  factories  that  produce  pleaaure-^iarriagea. 
The  capital  invested  is  some  1600,000,  and 
over  800  hands  are  employed.  The  vehicles 
mostly  for  city  use,  with  some  export 
demand.  One  of  the  largest  factories  of  the 
city,  Roger  &  Co.,  occupies  40,000  feet  of 
work  room,  and  employs  125  men  ia  all 
the  departments  of  designers,  body-majjers, 
wheelwrights,  carvers,  painters,  platers,  trim- 
mers, upholsterers,  etc.  The  wagons  of  that 
establishment  have  a  good  reputation.  In 
New  York,  the  carriage  business  is  pushed 
to  a  great  extent  The  demand  for  heavy 
vehicles  for  the  great  cities  is  large,  and  the 
effect  of  railroads,  in  spreading  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city  over  a  radius  of  40  miles 
around  it,  has  caused  a  considerable  demand 
for  pleasure-w^ons.  Some  persona  who 
would  have  no  use  for  a  vehicle  in  the  city, 
adopting  a  suburban  home,  found  t 


The  number  ot  cars  mide  per  annum  is 
580  iiid  there  are  used  I  il2  UUO  feet  ot 
lumber  m  their  couBtruction  and  m  that  of 
nagons  b  663  200  feet  There  are  11  151 
500  spokes  made  Tho  number  of  wagons 
turned  out  is  33,138,  and  of  sleighs  3,838. 
Tte  size  of  some  of  these  feetories,  and  the 
number  of  vehicles  turned  out,  are  surprising. 
The  numerous  depots  for  carriages  in  the 
city,  contain  every  possible  description  of 
vehicles,  and  of  aU  manufactures.  The  car- 
riage manufacture  in  New  Jersey  stands 
nest  in  m^nitude  to  that  of  New  York. 


64  15,950  14,986  52,^31 
r  91  471,530  1,712,256  5,005,135 
1  B41   264,134    619,239    1,214,168 

This  is  mostly  at  Newark,  where  great 
numbers  are  turned  out,  of  an  approved 
quality.  A  feature  of  the  carriage  and  w^on 
business  that  has  been  introduced  of  late 
years,  is  that  all  possible  parts  of  vehicloa 
can  be  purchased  in  any  quantity,  conse- 
quently the  wheelwright  business  of  small 
towns  has  been  entirely  revolutionized.  They 
can  no  longer  mate  an  entire  vehicle  as 
formerly  with  any  success,  but  purchase 
I  wheels,  axles,  top  frames,  springs,  etc.,  of  any 
and  every  pattern,  to  put  together  andfluish. 
Ail  these  parts  are  produced  in  great  quanti- 
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ties,  bymacliine.  Hence,  as  we  see,  there  are 
in  New  York,  16  spoke  factories,  which  turn 
out  1,115,500  spokes  per  annum,  also  felloe 
factories  and  hub  factories,  etc.  The  largest 
city  factories,  however,  make  most  or  all  the 
parts  within  themselves.  In  the  production 
of  a  vehicle,  the  design  is  first  prepared, 
whether  buggy  or  coach  or  rockavtay,  on 
paper,  f  of  an  inch  to  the 'foot.  The  design 
oemg  approved  by  the  pnrcbMcr  or  owner, 
a  geometrical  plan  is  executed  upon  the 
black-boai'd.  The  patterns  are  then  cnt  in 
tte  wood,  and  from  this  skeleton  the  shape 
and  proportions  are  determined.  There 
must  be  exercised  in  this  process,  the  utmost 
matheiaatical  exactness.  The  wooden  frame 
is  now  removed  to  the  smithy ;  then  come  in 
reqnisition,  springs,  tires,  hinges,  axles,  bolts, 
looks,  and  every  variety  of  form  by  which 
iron  can  conduce  to  the  strength  of  the  fa- 
bric. This  being  completed,  flie  skeleton  is 
moved  to  the  body  department,  to  receive 
its  floors  and  panels,  the  sides  with  their 
proper  curvature,  the  seats  of  the  destined 
conBtmction,  and  the  doors  with  their  trim- 
mings. From  this  room,  the  body  goes  to 
the  paint  room.  This  is  a  tedious  process, 
Fi'om  15  to  18  coats  of  pMnt  are  applied, 
each  being  rubbed  down  with  pumiee  stone. 
When  it  is  dry,  several  coata  of  white  lead 
and  lithaige,  succeeded  by  a  number  ■  of 
white  lead  and  yellow  ochre,  complete  this 
"  priming,"  on  which  the  finishing  eoats  of 
ornamented  colors  are  charged.  When  it  " 
clothed  in  its  pride  of  paint,  it  seeks  the 
trimming  room,  to  be  decked  with  fine 
cloths,  silks,  lace,  carpet,  embossed  leather, 
or  the  finest  morocco,  and  becomes  as  taste- 
ful as  art  can  make  it.  "While  the  body  of 
the  vehicle  is  thus  being  prepared,  the  car- 
riage, or  wheels,  axles,  perches,  and  shafts 
have  also  heen  approaching  a  state  ready  to 
receive  it.  The  felloes,  shafts,  and  nave, 
each  of  its  appropriate  and  well  selected 
wood,  are  combined  into  wbeels,  that  must 
in  size  bear  a  cert^n  proportiou  to  the  body. 
The  average  difference  between  the  fore  and 
hind  wheels  is  eight  inches.  In  the  combina- 
tion each  department  supplies  its  proper  part, 
and  when  ready  to  receive  the  body,  that  b 
hnng  upon  the  springs,  and  the  whole  is 
ready  for  the  final  polish.  Apart  from  the 
coach  or  pleasme-vehicle  business,  is  the 
wagon  business,  which  is  of  great  extent, 
all  the  paints  being  formed  by  machines  of 
late  invention.  The  lumber  for  these  heavy 
vehicles  is  of  considerable  dimensions.   The 


plank  used  is  three  to  four  inches  thick. 
This  must  be  all  well  seasoned.  Hence 
capital  is  required  to  keep  a  sufficient  stock 

hand,  since  it  requires  four  or  five  years 
to  season,  or  one  year  for  every  inch  of 
thickness.  The  timber  for  hubs  is  of  black 
locust.  This,  of  different  sizes,  has  the  bark 
removed,  and  is  bored  through  the  centre 
to  facilitate  the  seasoning.  All  the  lumber 
thus  seasoned  in  stock,  is,  when  ready,  re- 
moved to  the  saw  mill.  Here  machines  are 
usually  ready  to  shape  every  pai't ;  upright 
and  circular  saws  to  cut-the  plank  into  shafts 
and  felloes  after  it  is  marked ;  planing  ma- 
chines, and  mortising  machinery  ;  lathes  for 
turning  spokes  and  hubs ;  for  boring  holes 
for  the  spokes ;  for  driving  in  the  spokes ; 
for  shaping  and  finishing  the  felloes ;  for 
boring  holes  in  the  hubs  to  receive  the  boxes, 
so  as  to  insure  a  solid  bearing,  and  for  taming 
the  hubs,  of  which  the  two  ends  are  cut  off 
at  once  by  circular  saws.  All  these  machines 
soon  turn  the  solid  plank  into  finished  wheels, 
while  the  body  is  growing  under  similar 
apphcations  in  another  room,  under  the  di- 
rection of  various  departments.  The  iron 
axles  are  turned  in  the  machine  shops,  where 
also  all  the  tires,  bands,  straps,  bolts,  rivets, 
etc.,  are  prepared  and  applied.  The  wagons 
are  then  ready  tor  the  paint.  This  is  the 
general  operation  of  wagon-making  in  large 
establishments.  In  Philadelphia  two  concerns 
fnmbhed  550  wagons  for  the  Utah  expedi- 
tion of  the  government  in  five  weeks,  or  at 
the  rate  of  16  wagons  per  day,  or  a  wagon 
in  45  minutes. 

The  demand  for  eipress  wagons  that  has 
grown  up  of  late  years,  has  become  very 
large,  and  they  are  produced  in  great  per- 
fection as  respects  strength  and  price.  An- 
other laige  demand  for  vehicles  has  taken 
the  shape  of  railroad  ears,  and  these  almost 
rival  coaches  in  the  extent  of  manufacture.  In 
Wew  York,  the  value  of  production  is  nearly 
$1,500,000  per  annum,  mostly  at  Troy, 
The  car  wheels  are  of  iron,  and  the  utmost 
care  is  taken  in  the  manafacture  of  them, 
that  when  cast  the  iron  shall  cool  equally  in 
all  its  pai'ta.  For  this  purpose,  when  the 
wheel  is  cast  in  a  mould,  it  is  removed  aa 
speedily  as  possible  into  a  circular  chamber 
or  furnace,  composed  of  fire  brick,  4^  inches 
thick,  and  surrounded  by  an  fron  case.  When 
they  are  there  deposited,  the  opening  is 
closed,  and  the  heat  of  the  whole  is  raised  to 
nearly  the  melting  point  All  the  avenues  to 
and  from  the  interior  are  then  closed,  and 
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the  whole  is  left  to  cool  gradually.  By  this 
process  of  raising  the  heat,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  wheel  is  equalized  in  all  its  parts, 
and  as  the  teat  can  then  only  subside 
through  the  wall,  H  cools  so  gradaally  that 
all  pMts  of  the  wheel  contract  alike.  For 
this  coolint;  4  days  are  required.  While  red 
hot  the  wheel  is  removed,  and  having  its 
edges  packed  round  with  sand,  the  centre  is 
made  to  communicate,  by  means  of  a  flae, 
■with  a  chimney  120  feet  high.  The  draught 
thus  created  cools  the  centre.  The  same,  if 
not  &r  greater  importance  attaches  to  the 
uniform  toughness  of  the  iron  of  a  wheel  as 
to  that  of  a  cannon.     The  Uvea  of  hundreds 


of  passengers  are  always  depending  upon 
the  souadness  of  the  running  wheels,  and  the 
utmost  care  is  token  to  mate  and  keep  them 
sound. 

The  census  of  1860  gives  the  following 
statistics  of  the  production  of  carriages, 
wagons,  carta  and  children's  ean'iages  for  the 
year  ending  June,  1860.  There  has  been, 
generally,  an  increased  production  since  that 
period,  though  what  were  distinctively  known 
as  "southern  carrit^es"  are  manufactured  in 
less  qaantities  than  formerly.  During  the 
war,  immense  numbers  of  army  wagons  and 
ambulances  were  built. 


Carriages 3,917  $14,131,637    $9,085,301 

Wasons  and  carts 3,305      4,591,983      2,813,981 

Children's  carriage ...      32         134,470         108,393 


10,001,891  $ 

3,415,925 

129,540 


CtOCitS  AND  WATlinES. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  one  article  of  more 
general  utility  than  "Yankee  clocks,"  and 
none  on  which  more  small  wit  has  been  eic- 

Cided  both  at  home  and.  abroad.  The 
d  of  "  wooden  clocks  and  nutmegs"  has 
been  a  standing  jibe  against  those  who  have 
ao  cleverly  and  peraeveringly  executed  those 
practical  ideas  that  tend  directly  to  13ie 
amelioration  of  the  human  condition.  When 
we  look  aiound  and  reflect  that  every  house, 
tut,  and  .hovel  in  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  laud  is,  or  can  be,  supplied  with  an 
accurate  time^keeper  for  one  dollar,  that  is 
to  say,  a  bushel  of  grain,  and  reflect  that 
thirty  years  since  comparatively  no  time- 
keepers existed  within  reach  of  the  masses 
of  the  people,  we  begin  to  perceive  that 
Yankee  clocks  are  by  no  means  so  con- 
temptible a  commodi^.  Doctor  Franklin 
demonstrated  that  "time  is  money,"  but 
the  people  at  large  had  no  more  means  of 
measuring  their  time  than  of  money  to 
connt.  Alfred  the  Great  and  other  old 
progress  men  discovered  the  value  of  time, 
and  were  hard  put  to  it  to  measure  it  out. 
Some  of  the  old  fellows  sought  to  do  it  by 
the  dropping  of  water ;  many  marked  the 
progress  of  me  sun  ;  and  other  devices  were 
einployed  without  very  great  accuracy. 
Alfred  contrived  twelve  candles,  which  be- 
ing burned  one  after  the  other,  divided  his 
day  into  twelve  portions,  which  had  each 
their  special  employment.  Twelve 
were  not  convenient,  however,  to  carry  in 


one's  fob,  and  were  troublesome  to  light  and 
snuff.  If  a  Yankee  peddler  had  walked 
in  upon  him'  with  a  wooden  clock  under  his 
arm  to  sell  for  a  dollar,  he  would  far  more 
likely  have  been  hanged  as  a  wizard  than 
sneered  ataaahumbug.  Time-keepers  were 
invented,  however,  in  the  process  of  time, 
gradually  found  their  way  into  the 
hands  of  the  rich.  They  were  imported  into 
this  country  from  Europe  down  to  the 
formation  of  the  federal  government,  at 
prices.  Some  of  these  were  the  pen- 
a  clocks,  some  six  feet  high,  and  gen- 
erally stood  in  the  landings  of  the  old  houses. 
About  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
nent,  however,  Eli  Terry, 
of  Windsor,  Connecticut,  made  some  clocks 
of  wood,  of  a  small  Mze,  to  hang  up  ^[Mnst 
»!!.  In  1793,  he  began  mating  them, 
business,  in  Plymouth,  Connecticut. 
Then  he  made  a  few  in  the  year  by  his  own 
labor.  In  1800  he  had  procured  the  help 
of  a  couple  of  young  men.  The  wUeefs 
were  marked  out  on  the  wood  with  square 
and  compass,  and  then  cut  out  with  a  fine 
saw  and  jack-knife,  the  teeth  of  the 
wheels,  being  formed  in  the  same  manner. 
Twice  a  year  Mr.  Terry  would  pack  up 
some  of  Uiese  clocks  and  make  a  journey 
into  the  new  country,  by  which  name  the 
region  west  of  the  North  River  was  then 
called.  There  he  found  sale  for  his  wooden 
"movements"  at  $25  each.  He  so  pros- 
pered in  this,  that  by  the  year  180?  a  num- 
ler  of  persons  in  Waterbury  associated 
into  a  company  to  famish  Teny 
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witli  stock  of  wLlch  lie  was  to  make  the  maanor  that  ruined  them.  This  diffii;uHy 
movements.  To  execute  this  formiUable  tlie  brass  woika  ilid  not  encounter.  The 
work,  he  bought  an  old  mill,  introduced  new  business  unproved  very  rapidly  under 
some  machinery,  and  laid  out  a  lot  of  500  |  the  demin  J  for  the  clocks,  which  was  con- 
clocka  at  one  time,  a  larger  number;  it  is .  timully  stimnUted  bj  the  gradually  falling 
said,  than  was  over  before  undertaken  at  prices.  The  old  wooden  dial  was  supplant- 
e  time  in  the  world.     Mr.  Terry  used  to   ed  by  one  ot  zmc,  and  an  eight-day  clock, 


sell  his  clocks  himself  at  a  price  of  $26,  but 
of  course  money  was  not  then  obtained. 
Salt  pork  was  currency,  and  when  he  took 
the  clock  out  of  his  saddle-b^s,  he  put  salt 
pork  in  the  place  of  it.  In  1810,  Mr, 
Terry  sold  his  factory  to  Thomas  &  Hoad- 
ley,  and  competition  springing  up  the  price 
Of  the  wooden  movements  was  reduced 
from  no,  the  then  price,  to  $5,  at  which 
low  price  some  of  the  manu&cturers  fiuled. 
In  1814,  Terry  invented  a  new  style,  called 
thepillar  scroll  top  case,  about  31  inches 
high.  These  sold  for  $15  freely,  for  many 
years,  and  he  made  a  fortune  of  some  $200,- 
000.  At  this  juncture  Chaoncey  Jerome 
became  an  apprentice  to  Mr.  TeiTy,  and  the 
works  being  extended,  a  circular  saw  was 
introduced  for  the  first  time,  and  it  was  a 
great  curiosity.  Jerome  began  when  of  ^e 
to  make  a  few  clocks  for  himself,  and  sold 
them  at  $12  each.  He  continued  the  busi- 
ness nnder  many  vicissitudes,  making  large 
aoantities  of  clocks  that  were  sent  all  over 
le  Union,  and  sold  by  means  of  peddlers. 
An  occasional  new  form  to  the  clocks  gave 
a  renewed  impulae  to  the  sales,  the  grow- 
ing competition  between  the  clockmabers 
conljauing  to  force  down  prices.  The  panic 
of  IBS'?  had  a  disastrous  influence  upon  the 
trade,  raining  almost  all  the  manufacturers. 
Up  to  that  time  the  clocks  had  been  alto- 
gether of  wood,  of  which  it  was  difficult  to 
procure  the  right  description.  When  this 
was  obtained  it  required  a  year's  seasoning, 
and  then  it  was  a  slow  process,  even  wiUi 
machines,  to  cut  out  the  works.  The  lai^est 
manofecturer  had  never  made  more  than 
10,000  per  annum.  These  clocks  were  one- 
day  clocks,  but  g&od  time-keepera.  In 
1837,  Mr,  Jerome  invented  the  one-day 
clock  with  brass  works.  This  invention 
proved  a  new  era  in  the  clock  business,  and 
buried  the  old  wooden  works.  From  that 
time  the  business  made  very  rapid  progress, 
and  the  clocks  not  only  found  their  way  all 
over  the  Union,  but  wso  to  Europe,  India, 
China,  Australia,  and  elsewhere.  The  old 
wooden  clock  could  not  well  be  exported, 
because  esposure  to  the  humidity  of  the 
ocean  mt  caused  the  works  to  swell 


would  have  cost  |30  in  1837, 
)  had  for  $4.      The  one-day  clock  is 
sold  for  75  cents,  and  is  an  excellent  time- 
keeper.    The  brass  worka  of  the  clocks  are 
made  from  the  metal  sheets  with  the  great- 
est rapidity.     The  oldest  manufacturer,  Mr. 
Jerome,  states  that  three  experienced  men 
can  make  6U0  clocks  in  one  day  from  the 
There  are  in  every  one-day  clock 
from  8  to  10  wheels ;  an  eight-day  clock  re- 
quires more.     All  these  wheels  are  cut  from 
the  brass  at  one  operation,  pressed  out  and 
levelled  for  use.     The  expense  of  three  days' 
work  is  thus  distributed  through  600  clocks, 
not  quite  IJ  cents  each  clock.    The  whole 
cost  of  the  movements  was  50  cents  each. 
The  frames  of  the  clocks  are  also  made  iu 
laige  quantities  by  machine.     For  the  body 
of  the   case,    common    merchantable   pine 
lumber  is  used.     The  boards  are  by  circular 
saws  cut  into  suitable  lengths  for  sides  and 
tops.     Those  free  trom  knots  are  then  by 
another  saw  cut  into  their  proper  widths, 
and  go  to  the  planing  machine.     They  then 
are  by  an  appropriate  instrument  cut  in  the 
shape  designated  for  the  fronts.     The  pieces 
are  then  taken  by  a  workman  who  spreads 
glue  upon  them,  to  receive  the  rosewood  or 
mahogany  veneer.     These  are  then  in  lota 
dozen  placed  in  hand-screws  nntil  di^. 
When  ready,  the  veneer  is  polished  by  ap- 
plying it  to  a  revolving  cylinder  covered 
with  sand  paper,  by  which  it  is  soon  suffi- 
ciently polished  to  receive  the  varnish,  of 
which  several  applications  are  made,  and  it 
requires  about  ten  days  to  dry.      They  then 
receive  a  polish  and  are  put  together  in  the 
form   of  the   case.     It  was   usual  to   have 
10,000  clocks  undergoing  this  process  at 
once.     In  this  manner  a  case  would  cost  50 
cents,  20  for  labor  and  30  for  stuff ;  a  cabi- 
net-maker could  not  make  one  such  under 
$5.     The  dials  are  cut  by  machinery  from 
sheets  of  zinc,  the  holes  being  punched  by 
the  same  operation.     They  are  then  painted 
and  the  letters  and  figures  printed  on.     One 
man  ceuld  print  1,200  to  1,600  in  a  day. 
The  whole  dial  would  thus  cost  5  cents. 
The  tablets  printed  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
colored  by  girls,  cost  1^  cents  each.    The 
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glass  and  worl  4  cents.  The  weights  cost 
13  ceots.  Thus  the  complete  clock  would 
cost  about  $1 .25,  a  price  broi^lit  about  by 
the  Bjstematiziu!;  of  the  labor. 

The  great  clock  factory  of  Channcey 
Jerome  was  one  of  31  that  were  in  operation 
in  1862.  It  had  been  merged  into  a  joint- 
stock  company  in  1850,  called  the  Jerome 
Manufacturing  Company.  In  1853  and 
3854  tliat  concern  produced  444,000  clocks 

Sir  annum  ;  another  factory,  that  of  J.  C. 
rown,  produced  100,000  clocks  per  an- 
num, and  failed  subsequently ;  and  the 
Acsonia  Company,  which  was  afterward 
formed,  160,000  clocks  per  annum.  The 
sharp  competition  of  ail  these  companies 
reduced  the  price  to  such  a  degree  that 
many  stopped.  In  the  ten  years  ending 
with  1866,  fonr  factories  were  destroyed  by 
fire,  nine  failed,  and  five  closed  on  account 
of  lowprices.  There  remained  13  factories, 
of  which  six  produced  95,000  per  annum, 
and  the  remaining  seven,  48,000  clocks. 
In  1 85S  the  great  showman,  Barnum,  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Jerome  Clock  Com- 
pany by  selling  a  clock  factory  which  he 
owned  in  Bridgeport  to  the  Jerome  Co.,  and 
taking  stock  of  the  company  in  payment. 
In  the  same  year  the  Jerome  Co.  failed 
utterly ;  its  owners  allege,  because  the 
debts  of  the  company  bought  from  Barnum 
ruined  them,  while  the  assets  of  the  con- 
cern were  of  no  value,  and  the  extensive 
financiering  to  stave  off  these  liabilities, 
swallowed  up  all  the  means  of  thq  Jerome 
Company.  The  result  was  almost 
plete  sweep  of  the  clock  business.  The 
New  Haven  Clock  Co.,  which  succeeded  to 
the  business  of  the  Jerome  Co.,  is  now  the 
largest  factory.  Its  method  of  making 
dials,  etc.,  is  the  same  as  was  that  of  the 
old  company.  There  is  also  the  Benedict  tfe 
Barnham  Co.,  at  Waterbury,  Conn.  The 
factory  of  Seth  Thomas  &  Co.,  at  Plym- 
onth,  is  the  nest  lai^est.  The  factory  of 
William  L.  Q-ilbert,  of  Winsted,  is  also  im- 
portant The  factory  of  E.  N.  Welsh,  of 
Bristol,  is  the  successor  to  the  business  of 
J.  C.  Brown,  who  failed.  These  five  com- 
panies now  make  most  of  the  clocks  manu- 
factured in  Connecticut.  The  New  Haven 
Co.  produces  about  200,000  per  annum, 
and  the  other  four  companies  about  300,000. 
There  are  other  parties  engaged  in  making 
clock  movements  and  parts  of  cloc'ks,  and 
one  house  in  Bristol  makes  thirty-day 
clocks  that  keep  excellent  time. 


From  Connecticut,  by  the  perseverance 
of  these  energetic  men,  the  clocks  have 
spread  oyer  the  face  of  the  whole  country, 
ticking  in  almost  every  store  aiid  dwelling 
of  the  Atlantic  cities,  and  almost  every  log 
but  of  the  fixintier.  Nor  have  they  been 
confined  to  this  country.  In  1 841  they 
were  introduced  by  Mr.  Jerome  into  Eng- 
land, exciting  there  great  surprise  and  in- 
digrjation  at  the  presumption  of  the  Yan- 
kees with  their  wooden  tickers.  The  tariff 
laws  of  England  permit  the  o 


to  enter  them  at  hi 
the  duty  is  to  be  cast, 
that  price  too  low  he  i 
10  per  cent,  advance  c 
sent  by  Mr,  Jerome 
but  thi 


whioh 
If  t£e  officer  thinks 
[J  take  the  goods  at 
it.     The  first  cargo 
e  entered  at  regular 
ed  so  ridiculously 
to  the  officer  that  he  paid  the  10  per 
cent,  and  seized  the  goods.     The  owners, 
nothing  loath,  bi'ought  forward  another  lot, 
which  met  the  same  fate ;  but  on  present- 
ing the  third  the  officer  had  become  a  wiser 
man,  and  let  the  Yankees  do  their  own  busi- 
ness.     Jerome's  clocks  had  there  a  great 
run,  and  they  also  tell  the  time  to  the  people 
at  Jerusalem  and  3oppa,     The  Chinese  have 
been  taught  to  use  them,  and  a  Yankee  clock 
.marked  the  time  when  the  emperor  fled  from 
Pekin. 

While  Yankee  clocks  have  had  soch  an  ex- 
tensive and  important  run  during  the  present 
century,  the  making  of  watches  has  been 
undertaken  only  within  the  last  ten  years. 
The  originator  of  the  business  was  Mr.  E. 
Howard,  of  Boston,  and  a  successfiil  bu^- 
caiTied  on  at  Eoxbury,  Massachusetts. 
A  distinctive  character  of  these  watches  lies 
that  part  of  the  watch  which  constitutes 
the  main  feature  of  difi'erence  between  the 
English  and  Swiss  watches,  and  which  gives 
to  each  its  narional  characteristics,  so  far  as 
the  principle  of  their  construction  is  con- 
cerned. In  the  English  watches,  the  motive 
power  is  conveyed  to  the  train  or  wheel- 
work  by  means  of  a  chain  and  fusee  ;  in  the 
Swiss  watches,  the  motive  power  is  convey- 
ed to  the  train  directly  by  means  of  what  is 
termed  the  "  going  barret."  In  the  Ameri- 
can arrangement,  is  employed  neither  the 
fusee  nor  the  going  barrel,  but  the  sta- 
tionary barrel,  in  combination  with  the 
maintaining  power.  The  stationary  barrel 
has  indeed  been  found  in  watches  made  a 
hundred  years  ago  ;  but  in  all  such  watches 
the  stationary  barrel  is  very  impractical,  as 
they  are  minus  the  mainlining  power,  and 
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are  consequently  liable  to  stop  while  being 
wonnd  up.  But  by  the  direct  application 
of  the  maiataining  power  to  the  fixed  bar- 
rel, are  obtained  several  very  important  ad- 
vantages over  the  chmn  and  fusee,  and  also 
over  the  going-barrel  arrangement.  These 
fa«ts  add  much  to  the  character  of  Ameri- 
can-made watches,  and  in  point  of  national- 
ity, aiford  features  of  difference  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  foreign  watches. 

The  perfection  with  which  machinery  is 
adapted  to  fine  work,  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated in  the  works  of  the  Waltham  Co. 
which  we  believe  is  the  only  one  in  th 
world  where  all  the  parts  of  the  watch  are 
perfected  under  one  roof,  and  systematized 
BO  that  all  the  parts  of  one  will  fit  any  nuia- 
ber  of  others.  The  different  parts  of  the 
mechanism  of  foreign-made  watches  are 
cast  and  cut  laboriously  by  hand,  separately, 
and  ofl^en  in  places  remote  from  each  other, 
then  sent  to  the  finisher's  to  be  pohahed, 
fitted  together,  and  set  up.  Not  only  does 
this  arrangement  involve  a  vast  amount  of 
expense  for  the  time  and  labor  employed  in 
the  execution,  but  it  necessarily  results  that 
no  two  of  these  pieces  can  ever  be  so  pre- 
cisely ahte  as  to  render  it  possible  to  substi- 
tut«  one  for  the  other,  and  that  the  whole 
mechanism,  made  thus  in  different  places  by 
sHlfiil,  mediocre,  and  inferior  workmen,  can 
never  be  adjusted  with  the  same  precision 
as  thongh  manufactured  in  one  establish- 
ment, under  the  supervision  of  a  single 
head.  These  difficultjes  have  been  obviated 
by  the  American  Watch  Company.  Every 
part  of  the  watch  is  cut  in  their  establish- 
ment by  the  aid  of  machinery,  graduated  to 
microscopic  esactneaa,  and  working  with  a 
delicacy  of  touch  that  the  fingers  would  strive 
in  vMn  to  emulate.  The  pieces  are  thus  cut 
exactly  alifee.  The  jewelling  department 
this  estabhshment  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  most  skOful  artisans.  The  precious 
stones,  rubies,  sapphires,  or  chrysolites,  infe- 
rior only  to  the  diamond  in  hardness,  and 
sembling  grains  of  brilliant  sand,  are  drilled  by 
the  diamond's  point  into  pivoted 'relisnoes. 
They  ai-e  then  opened  out  with  diamond 
dust,  on  a  soft,  hauvlike  iron  wire,  their  per- 
forations having  certain  microscopic  differ- 
ences. In  like  manner,  the  pivots  of  steel 
that  are  to  run  in  these  jewels,  without 
wearing  out  in  the  least,  must  be  exquisitely 
polished.  By  this  operation  their  size  is 
slightly  reduced.  The  jewels  and  pivots, 
after  being  thus  finished,  are  classified  by 


ans  of  a  gauge,  so  delicately  graduated 

to  detfcct  a  difference  of  the  len  thou- 

idlh  part  of  an  inch.     The  jewels   are 

classified  by  means  of  the  pirots,  the  jewels 

and  pivots  of  the  same  number  fitting  each 

other  exactly.      The   sizes   of  the   several 

fiivots  and  jewels  in  each  watch  are  careful- 
y  recorded  under  its  number,  so  that  if  any 
one  of  either  should  fail  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  by  sending  the  number  of  watch  to 
Waltham,the  part  desired  maybe  readily  and 
cheaply  replaced  with  unerring  certainty. 

By  the  o!d  method,  the  processes  of  bor- 
ing holes  and  shaping  wheels  and  pinions, 
and  bringing  them  to  a  size,  were  done  by 
be  drill-bow  alone,  a  slow  method,  and  de- 
-ending  wholly  on  the  quiet  eye  and  steady 
land  of  the  workman,  who  only  acquired 
the  retjuisite  skill  by  long  years  of  appren- 
ticeship. At  Waltham,  all  this  is  done  by 
lathes  connected  with  a  steam-driven  shaft, 
and  the  boring  or  cutting  tools  guided  by 
machines  of  most  ingenious  contrivance,  so 
as  to  make  the  pieces  absolutely  uniform  in 
all  their  dimensions. 

Take,  for  instance,  a  pinion,  which  ia 
made  out  of  the  solid  steel  wire  drawn  for 
purpose.  Some  of  this  is  drawn  plain 
some  with  grooves  for  the  teeth.  In 
either  case,  the  arbor  or  axle  is  turned  to 
the  exact  size  and  taper  required  to  fit  the 
holes  in  the  jewels,  and  the  teeth  cut  to 
their  shape  and  distance,  all  by  various  ma- 
chinery, and  with  such  absolute  uniformity 
that  any  one  piece  will  fit  to  its  place  in  any- 
other  watch  of  the  same  pattern.  In  like 
manner,  the  stones  for  pivots  are  first  cut, 
and  then  rounded  and  brought  to  a  size, 
polished,  and  fitted  for  use  by  machines, 
tended  by  young  women,  who  acquire  the 
requisite  skill  by  a  few  weeks'  practice. 
Little  screws,  so  minute  that  it  takes  one 
hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  thousand 
to  weigh  a  pound,  are  cut  from  the  wiro 
with  surpassing  rapidity,  threaded,  and  the 
heads  finished  with  complete  accuracy. 

The  tools  and  mechanical  movements  by 
which  all  these  results  are  so  completely 
accomplished,  are  nearly  all  of  original  con- 
trivance, and  if  fiilly  and  scienriflcaOy  de- 
scribed, would  excite  general  admiration  for 
their  ingenuity. 

The  works  admit  of  the  employment  of 
220  hands,  and  can  turn  out  50  watches  per 
day.  Of  about  126  pieces  that  go  to  make 
a  watch,  some  pass  through  60  hands  before 
they  are  finished. 
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ELECTRO-PLATING. 

It  is  now  scarcely  a  score  of  years  smce 
ttia  wonderful  art  began  to  attract  attention, 
and  it  has  become  of  great  importance  in 
many,  departments  of  industry.  By  ils 
means  an  exact  copy  of  any  surface  may  be 
obtained  in  a  metallic  layer,  as  of  a  page  of 
type,  a  medal,  or  ?oin.  This  impression  ob- 
tained, being  backed  with  more  fusible  metal, 
becomca  a  duplicate  of  the  original  article. 
This  branch  of  the  art  is  called  elecjrotyping, 
and  some  accoiiat  of  it  is  ^ven  in  respect  to 
type  elsewhere  in  this  volume.  The  other 
branch  of  the  art,  by  which  the  metal  held 
in  solution  may  be  made  to  settle  upoa  and 
to  cover  permanently  the  surface  of  objects 
ornamental  and  otherwise,  is  called  electro- 
plating or  electro-gilding.  The  discovery 
that  this  might  be  done  was  made  early 
the  present  century,  but  it  was  not  followed 
np  as  a  useftil  art  until  1839,  when  Mr. 
Jordan  published  an  account  of  the 
in  which  he  obtained  impressions 
graved  plates  and  other  matters.     Attention 


heated  and  the  gold  burnished.  In  this  way 
sword-bladea  ^re  ornamented.  Instead  of 
ether  the  essential  oils  may  be  used. 

Making  gilded  trinkets  was  brought  to 
such  perfection  that  the  use  of  real  gold 
very  mnch  diminished.  The  moat  ele- 
gant patterns  are  struck  in  thin  copper,  and 
then  gilded  so  perfectly  as  not  to  be  distin- 
guishable in  a  general  way,  while  new,  from 
gold,  and  with  proper  care  they  will  last  for 
a  considerable  time;  but  when  the  gilding 
does  wear  off,  the  color  cannot  be  restored, 
as  in  the  case  of  jeweller's  gold.  These 
were  the  processes  in  use  up  to  1836, 
when  Mr.  Ames  was  one  of  a  committee  sent 
to  England  by  the  government  to  acquire 
knowledge  in  aid  of  a  government  arms  man- 
ufactory, and  his  attention  was  attracted  to 
the  subject  of  depositing  silver  by  electricity, 
which  was  then  being  discussed,  and  its  the- 
ory established.  No  process  of  depositing  the 
silver  upon  any  base  metal,  as  germ  an- silver, 
had  been  discovered.  Subsequently,  pur- 
suant to  some  suggestions  of  Professor  Silli- 
discoyered   that  prussiate    of 


n  directed  to  it.     Previbns  to  1836  potash  would  hold  the   silver  in  solution 
silver-plating  or  gilding  was  executed  in  the   without  oiddizing  the  baser  metals.     This 


old  way  or  various  ways.  Iron 
by  polishing  its  surface  and  then  heating  it 
till  It  acquired  a  blue  color.  When  this  was 
done  leaf  gold  was  applied,  slightly  burnished 
down,  and  exposed  to  a  gentle  flre,  after 
which  it  was  burnished  again.  Copper  or 
brass  may  be  gilded  in  the  same  manner. 
Gilding  metals  by  amalgamation  was  effect- 
ed by  forming  the  gold  into  a  paste  or  amal- 
gam with  mercury,  and  was  chiefly  employ- 
ed for  gilding  silver,  copper,  or  brass.  The 
metal  being  well  cleaned,  is  dipped  into  the 
amalgam  or  spread  over  with  it,  when  a 
quantity  will  adhere  to  the  surface.  The 
meta!  is  then  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  fur- 
nace, which  volatiliaes  the  mercury,  leaving 
tlie  gold  adhering ;  this  is  afterward  bur- 
nished. In  this  way  buttons  and  similar 
tides  are  gilded. 

Ornamental  figures  may  also 
in  gold  upon  steel  by  a  ve^  ingenious  proc- 
ess, by  means  of  ether.  Gold  is  dissolved 
in  nitro-muriatie  acid,  and  a  quantity  of 
ether  is  added,  and  the  mixture  shaken. 
The  ether  will  then  take  the  gold  from  the 
acid,  and  an  ethereal  solution  of  gold  will  be 
produced,  which  is  separated  and  applied  to 
the  surface  of  the  steel  by  a  camel  hair ;  the 
ether  will  evaporate,  leaving  the  gold  on  the 
surface  of  the  steel.      The  metal  is   then 


removed  a  part  of  the  difficulty,  but  there 
yet  remained  to  deposit  any  given  weight 
of  silver  that  might  be  required.  This  was 
also  removed  by  the  discovery  of  the  cyanide 
solution.  From  that  time  the  art  of  deposit- 
ing the  precious  upon  base  metals  gained 

ound,  and  has  since  become  important. 

The  early  process  was  to  dissolve  sulphate 
copper  in  a  vessel,  and  to  suspend  a  zinc 
plate  by  wires  soldered  to  it,  and  the  object 
to  be  coated  by  the  same  wires  in  the  liquid 
facing  the  ainc  and  very  near  to  it.  On  the 
application  of  the  electric  battery,  the  zino 
dissolves,  and  about  the  same  amount  of 
copper  deposits  itself  upon  the  object  to  be 
coated,  which  is  attached  to  the  negative 
pole  of  the  battery.  A.  quantity  of  sulphate 
of  copper  is  suspended  in  b^s  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  liquid  to  supply  that  which 
deposits.  In  electro -plating  with  gold  or 
silver  there  should  be  a  constant  motion 
sustained,  in  order  to  aid  in  equalizing 
the  deposit.  In  plating,  the  utmost  care 
is  to  be  taken  to  remove  all  traces  of 
grease  by  boiling  the  object  in  alkali.    This 


process 
britanni 


:tensive!y  employed  for  giving  a 
n  coating  of  silver  to  german-silver, 
a,  pewter,  or  brass,  by  which  they 
the  apparent  beauty  of  the  precioui 
The  mode  of  dissolving  the  silver 
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was  originally  by  pure  nitric  acid ;  distilled 
water  then  being  added,  the  silver  is  pre- 
cipitated as  a  cyanide  by  a  eolation  of  cyan- 
ide of  potassium.  The  precipitate  being  col- 
lected and  washed,  is  dissolved  in  a  solution 
of  cyanide  of  potaesiam,  and  this  is  used  for 
silver,  in  place  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  used 
for  the  deposit  of  that  material.  The  object  is 
more  conveniently  obtained  by  connecting  a 
plate  of  silver  with  the  positive  pole  of  flie 
battery,  suspended  in  a  solution  of  cyanide 
of  potassium,  and  allowing  the  current  to  pass 
until  the  silver  begins  to  deposit  npon  the 
negative  pole.  To  insore  the  adhesion  of 
the  wlver  to  every  part  of  the  object  to  be 
coated,  it  ia  well  washed  in  an  alkaline  lye. 
The  copper  wire  is  then  attached  to  the  ob- 
ject, which  ia  dipped  in  nitric  acid,  and  then 
placed  in  the  solution ;  after  being  in  il 
some  minutes  it  is  taken  out  and  well  brush- 
ed with  sand.  It  is  then  repiaced  in  the 
solution,  and  ia  several  hours  time  it  will 
have  acquired  a  coating  of  dead  white  silver 
as  thick  as  tissue  paper.  It  may  then  be 
burnished  or  polished  with  a  hard  bmsh  and 
whiting.  The  strength  of  the  battery  makes 
a  difference  in  the  hardness  of  the  silvf 
When  the  battery  is  weak,  the  deposit 
50ft,  and  it  hardens  with  the  increase  of  the 
magnetic  strength,  accompanied  by  contin- 
ue motion,  which  also  equalizes  the  depos 
it  up  to  a  certain  point,  beyond  which  the 
Mlver  changes  to  a  black  powder.  To  pro- 
duce the  natural  hardness  of  the  hammered 
metal,  it  ia  requisite  to  preserve  certain  pro- 
portions between  the  size  of  the  silver  plate, 
and  the  object  to,  be  plated.  If  the  time  of 
the  operation  is  prolonged,  the  deposit  may 
be  thickened  to  almost  any  extent  To  de- 
posit a  plate  as  thick  as  ordinary  writing 
papeT,will  requircl^  or  IJoz.  of  silver  to  lii 
square  inches.  The  pure  wetal  thus  depositr 
ed  is  as  durable  aa  that  used  for  silver  coin. 
By  the  eiectro-plating  process  all  ornaments, 
however  elaborate  as  deagns,  however  com- 
plicated they  may  be,  can  be  produced 
aa  readily  and  in  aa  great  perfection  aa  ia 
Bolid  silver.  The  most  elaborate  epergne 
or  the  pltunest  tea  or  dinner-set  ia  wrought 
and  plated  in  the  perfection  of  the  purest 
silver.  Door-plates,  knobs,  bell-pulla,  cutlery, 
etc.,  all  come  within  the  scope  of  this  rare 
art.  The  manufaetnre  is  canied  on  in  New 
York,  New  England,  and  Philadelphia,  on  a 
great  scale ;  bnt  perhaps  the  house  of  Rogers, 
Smith  &  Co.,  of  Hartford,  the  first  that  en- 
3  retained 


relative  magnitude  of  its  position. 
Their  manufactory  is  a  very  extensive  one,  em- 
ploying many  hundreds  of  hands  at  the  same 
time.  They  make  more  than  fifty  different 
ttema  of  tea-sets,  and  their  ware  excels 
richness  and  durability.  Their  ware  haa 
found  its  way  into  private  families,  hotels,- 
and  steamboats  to  a  conaderable  extent,  and 
also  swells  the  volnme  of  the  national  exports. 
In  electro-gilding  the  metal  is  dissolved  in 
nitro-muriatic  acid,  when  the  chloride  of 
thus  obtained  is  digested  with  calcined 
magnesia.  The  oxide  precipitated  is  washed 
by  boiling  in  nitric  acid,  and  is  then  dis- 
solved in  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  tem- 
peratnre  in  gilding  copper  should  be  at  least 
130"  Ft  and  in  gilding  silver  still  higher. 
The  positive  plate  of  the  battery  must  be  of 
gold,  and  the  negative  of  iron  or  copper. 
Some  of  the  metals,  as  iron,  steel,  lead,  do 
not  readily  receive  the  gold  in  deposit 
(unlike  banks  in  that  respect),  but,  being 
first  covered  with  a  light  coat  of  copper, 
the  gold  is  deposited  upon  that.  The  cop- 
per may  be  said  to  act  in  this  case  hke  the 
mordant  in  calico  printing.  The  solution 
should  contain  aa  much  gold  as  will  perfect 
the  deared  work  at  once.  In  this  operation 
the  smallest  quantities  produce  the  most  ex- 
traordinary effects.  Thealmostinfinitemallea- 
bility  of  gold  ia  well  known,  and  its  capaci- 
ty to  "spread  itself"  upon  properly  pre- 
'  metals  beats  that  of  a  4th  of  July 
orator.  An  ordinary  watch-case  may  re- 
heavy  coat  on  the  outside  and  be 
well  covered  within,  and  yet  the  expenditure 
of  gold  will  be  only  20  grains,  or  the  value 
of  one  dollar.  "  A  magnificent  gold  pencil- 
case"  will  have  cost  3  grains  of  gold,  or  16 
cts.  worth.  The  expense  of  tipping  a  taper 
finger  with  gold  for  sewing  is  5  eta.,  and 
obably  that  is  all  it  is  worth  since  sewing-^ 
ichines  have  Md  both  thimbles  and  sailors' 
palms  npon  the  shelf. 

It  is  easily  understood  that  the  introductiou 
of  such  an  ait  as  this  should  have  at  once  su- 
perannuated the  old  system  of  plating.  Prog- 
ress is  being  continually  made,  and  ia  New 
York  machines  have  been  introduced  and  sp- 
phed  to  practical  operation  in  electro-plating. 


The  fisheries,  as  we  have  elsewhere  shown, 
were  the  first  successful  industry  of  the  col- 
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onies,  and  they  laid  tke  foundation  of  our 
iiatioual  commerce  and  marine.  The  results 
are  not  singular  in  this  respect,  aiuoe  the 
most  flourishing  commercial  ccmntriea  of  the 
modem  world  owed  their  origin,  like  the 
Romish  church,  to  the  "poor  fisherman." 
When  the  subjects  of  ancient  Rome,  flying 
before  the  hordes  of  Attila,  retreated  to  the 
lagunes  of  the  Adriatic,  nothing  remained 
to  them,  hut  the  sea  and  its  treasures.  This 
pursuit  enabled  them  to  rear  on  the  rocks 
that  had  sheltered  them,  the  proud  Venice 
which  awed  the  world,  and  whose  power  fell 
only  when  the  republic  had  become  a  cor- 
rupt oligarchy,  and  the  young  genera!  Bona- 
parte, the  agent  of  a  new  republic,  called 
them  to  account.  With  the  same  origin 
Genoa  grew  into  the  dominion  of  the  seas, 
and  encountered  the  same  fate  when  wealth 
and  corraption  succeeded  the  humble  vir- 
tues of  the  founders.  The  Dutch,  from  a 
band  of  herring-catchers,  whose  collection  of 
fishing  huts  was  called  Amsterdam,  carried 
on  that  system  of  energetic  industry  that 
conquered  Holland  from  the  sea,  and  pre- 
vented the  future  encroachments  of  that  cle- 
ment by  dikes ;  while  the  country  grew  rich 
and  so  powerful  that  the  successors  of  those 
old  herring-busses  carried  a  broom  at  the 
mast-head  in  token  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  seas.  To  them  succeeded  t' 
lish,  whose  fishing-nurtured  marine,  coiipied 
with  an  aptitude  for  commerce,  gave  them 
the  mastery  over  the  wealth-enervated  Dntch. 
The  English  felt  the  maritime  sceptre  to 
tremble  in  their  grasp  for  the  first  time, 
when  the  New  England  trained  fishermen 
met  them  in  battle,  ajid  almost  every  en- 
gagement resuited  in  the  triumph  of  the 
"bit  of  striped  bunting."  But  wai'like 
supremacy  is  the  least  of  the  triumphs, 
since  the  commercial  and  maritime  superi- 
ority has  every  day  become  more  mani- 
fest, from  the  moment  Paul  Jones  "began 
to  fight"  and  "  old  Stewart"  out-mamBUvred 
the  Engish  fieet,  to  the  success  of  the 
yacht  America  in  the  British  waters.  In 
that  period  the  Yankee  fishermen  have  car- 
ried the  stars  and  stripes  to  every  corner 
of  every  continent  and  shown  them  to  every 
isle  of  the  ocean.  The  vigor  and  address 
with  which  the  New  Englanders  early  em- 
barked in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishing, 
and  built  vessels  with  which  to  prosecute  it, 
not  only  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
mother  country,  but  roused  the  alarm  of 
the  government,  who  foresaw,  in  their  indus- 


try and  intelligence,  the  causes  of  the  defeat 
they  sustained  a  century  later. 

About  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, the  trade  growing  out  of  the 
cod  fishery  furnished  the.  northern  colonies 
with  nearly  one  half  of  their  remittances  to 
the  mother  country,  in  payment  for  goods. 
All  the  seaport  towns  were  engaged  mostly 
it,  and  thus  grew  in  proportion  to  the 
:cess  of  that  business.  Under  these  cir- 
nstances,  the  fishing  rights  were  a  very 
important  part  of  the  negotiations  entered 
into  at  the  peace.  The  general  result  of  the 
iCgotiations  was  that  the  Americans  might 
catch  fish  anywhere  except  within  three 
lies  of  certam  English  colonial  coasts,  and 
ight  land  to  dry  and  cure  on  the  southern 
side  of  Newfoundland  and  other  convenient 
Congress,  by  law,  also  granted  a 
bounty  to  vessels  of  which  all  the  officers 
and  three  fourths  of  the  crew  were  American 
citizens.  The  bounty  was  altered  from  time 
to  time,  and  as  it  now  exists  under  the  law 
of  1855  is  as  follows  :  If  the  vessel  is  more 
than  five  tons  and  not  more  than  30,  jf8| 
per  ton;  more  than  30  tons,  $4.  The  al- 
lowance of  one  vessel  during  the  season, 
whatever  may  be  her  tonnage,  cannot  exceed 
$360.  The  bounty  paid  out  in  the  last  12 
years  amounts  to  $4,046,929,  or  S337,S44 
per  annum  average.  The  whole  amount 
paid  since  the  formation  of  the  government 
has  been  113,944,998,  and  the  following 
states  were  the  recipients : — 

Mame $4,175,050 

New  Hampshire 663,134 

Maaanchuaetla 1,936,273 

ComiGcticut 182,853 

Rhode  Island ,  76,895     ■ 

New  York 16,319 

Vir^nia 479 

Total $12,944,998 

The  cod  fishery  is  the  most  important,  if 
we  take  the  number  of  tons  employed  as  the 
guide.  In  1795  there  were  37,0UO  tons  of 
shipping  so  employed.  At  present  there 
are  110,000  tons  employed  in  the  business. 
There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  fishing- 
vessels  are  fitted  out.  The  leading  one  h 
for  six  or  seven  farmers  with  their  sons  to 
build  a  schooner  during  the  winter.  When 
the  spring  crops  are  in,  they  fit  out  the  ves- 
sel with  the  necessary  stores   and   go    on 

.  board  to  make  the  voyage  before  harvest. 

I  They  proceed  to  the  "  Banks,"  the  Gulf  of 
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St.  Lawrence,  or  Labrador,  and,  with,  a  good 
catcb,  get  home  in  time  to  harvest.  From, 
the  proceeds  of  the  voyage  they  pay  any  out- 
standing claims  for  outfit,  draw  the  govern- 
ment bounty,  and  divide  the  proceeds.  Af- 
ter harvest  they  make  another  voyage,  the 
catch  of  which  is  not  dried,  but  salted  down 
for  home  use,  under  the  name  of  mud 
Another  plan  is  to  charter  a  vessel  from  the 
owner,  merchant,  or  other,  in  a  company  of 
10  or  15,  on  shares ;  the  owner  finding  the 
vessel,  and  nets,  and  salt  for  his  share,  which 
is  usually  three  eighths  of  the  whole  catch. 
The  men  supply  provisions,  hooks,  lines,  and 
vlie  salt  for  their  share  of  five  eighths  of  the 
*ish.  One  of  them  is  selected  to  navigate, 
for  which  service  he  gets  $4  or  $6  per 
iionth  ;  otherwise  he  turns  in  to  catch  fish, 
or  to  work  with  the  rest.  The  first  spring 
voyage  is  usually  made  to  the  Bants ;  the 
second  either  to  wie  Banks,  the  Gulf,  or  Labra- 
dor; and  the  two  fall  voyages  also  generally 
to  the  Bank's. 

Fish  here  are  all  caught  with  hoois,  and 
are  taken  from  the  bottom.  Each  fisher- 
man has  a  strong  line,  of  from  sixty  to  sev- 
enty fathoms  in  length,  to  which  is  attached 
a  lead  of  a  cylindrical  shape,  weighing  about 
fivo  pounds.  This  of  course  is  the  sinker. 
From  this  proceeds  the  "  pennant,"  which  is 
a  cord  about  twice  the  size  of  the  line,  and 
is  about  three  feet  in  length.  To  the  lower 
end  of  the  pennant,  and  attached  to  it  by 
small  copper  swivel,  is  the  "  craft,"  which  ; 
a  small  stout  cord  about  two  and  a  half  feet 
in  length,  having  three  strips  of  whalebone 
liSA  around  it  at  the  middle,  where  it  is  at- 
tached to  the  swivel  of  the  pennant.  The 
whole  is  then  serried  or  wound  round  with 
tarred  twine.  On  each  end  of  the  craft 
a  smaller  swivel,  to  which  the  gauging 
the  hooks  is  attached.  The  whalebone 
serves  to  keep  the  hooks  about  a  foot  apart, 
so  there  is  little  danger  of  their  becoming 
entangled  with  each  other. 

The  men  arrange  themselves  on  the  wind- 
ward aide  of  the  deck,  throw  over  their 
leads,  and  nnreel  their  lines,  till  the  lead 
rests  on  the  bottom.  It  h  then  drawn  up 
60  that  tho  hook  will  be  on  the  bottom  with 
the  down  pitch  of  the  vessel,  and  with  nip- 
pers drawn  on  their  fingers  to  keep  the  line 
from  cutting  them,  they  lean  orer  the  bul- 
warks, patiently  awaiting  a  bite,  which  is 
known  oy  a  slight  jerk  on  the  line.  They 
then  give  a  sadden  pull,  in  order  to  hook 
him,  stand  back  and  haul  in  the  long  line, 
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hand  over  hand,  until  the  fish  is  hauled  up 
to  the  surface,  when  he  is  taken  in  on  deck, 
unhooked,  and  thrown  into  a  sq^uare  box, 
which  each  man  has  fastened  by  his  side, 
la"  kid."     The  hooks  are  then  baited 
hove  over  again,  and   the  fisherman, 
while  the  Une  is  running,  picks  up  the  fish 
fht,  and  cuts  out  his  tongue, 
oward  night,  the  fish  are  counted  out 
from   the  kids,  each   one   separately,   and 
thrown  into  a  Sai^  kid   near   the   main- 
hatch,  called  the  "  dressing-kid."    They  are 
counted  aloud  as  they  are  thrown  along,  and 
each  man  is  required  to  keep  his  own  ac- 
count and  report  to  the  skipper  at  night,  who 
keeps  a  separate  account  for  each  man  on 
the  log-book.   The  dressing-^ng,  consisting 
of  a  "  throater,"  a  "  header,"  a  "  splitter, 
and   a  "  Salter,"   now  commence   dressing 
down.     After  passing  through  the  hands  of 
the  first  three,  they  assume  somewhat  the 
shape  seen  in  market.   They  are  then  p^sed 
down  between  decks  to  the  Salter,  who  puts 
them  up  in  kenches,  or  layers,  laying  the 
first  tier  on  the  bottom  of  the  hold,  and 
building  up  with  alternate  layers  of  salt  and 
fish  till  the  kench  reaches  the  desired  height. 
The  declis  are  then  washed  down,  sails  taken 
,  and  the  vessel  anchored  for  the  night. 
A  popular,  though  somewhat  dangerous 
method,  called  "  trawling,"  has  been  em- 
ployed of  late  years,     "fite  trawl  is  a  long 
rope,  with  from  twenty  to  a  hundred  lines 
depending  from  it,  to  which  hooks  are  at- 
tamed  as  to  the  common  line.     The  rope  is 
kept  at  the  snrfixce  by  means  of  keg-buoys, 
each  one  marked  with  the  vessel's  name,  to 
prevent  any  dispute  as  to  ownership.     The 
hooks  are  b^ted  and  the  trawl  got  clear  and 
ready,  and  it  is  then  taken  in  a  dory  some 
distance   from  the  vessel,  and   set.     It  is 
generally,   we    believe,   set    at    night,   and 
hauled  in  the  morning.     The  very  laborious 
duty   f  h    ti     th   t      1   ■   p    f      ed  -d'o 
in   d  ly  t  th  n  m     ach 

Oc  a.  lly  n  ly  y  h  k  h  d  ne 
its  w  k  b  t  m  t  fr  qu  tlj  f  n  tw  uty 
to  fifty  fi  h  a  th  wa  d  f  th  t  1 
Som  tm  twla  tataltanef 
fiv  n  1     fr(Jm  tl  ft  a  d  n  t  un 

frequently  do  the  trawl-men  get  astiay  from 
their  vessel  In  this  case,  they  generally 
board  some  other  vessel,  if  one  is  lying  near, 
or  drift  about  for  hours  until  they  find  their 

The  herring  fishery,  which  was  formerly 
very  abundant,  has  of  late  years  fallen  into 
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decay,  for  the  reason  that  the  great  schools 
that  formerly  visited  these  shores  have 
ceased  to  come,  moat  prohabiy  because  the 
waters  resorted  to  by  the  fish  to  deposit 
tlieir  spawn  have  been  obstructed  by  dams, 
mills,  etc.  For  the  same  reason  the  once 
abundant  salmon  has  now  become  scarce. 
The  indentures  of  the  apprentices  in  colonial 
times  were  stud  to  have  con^ned  clauses 
that  the  apprentice  should  not  be  compelled 
to  eat  salmon  oftener  than  thrice  a  week. 
Since  then,  through  scarcity,  that  fiah  baa 
risen  to  $2  a  pound,  at  certain  seasons. 
Streams  that  once  afforded  supplies  for  do- 
mestic consumption  and  thousands  of  barrels 
for  export,  aow  supply  less  than  the  local  de- 
mand. Along  the  Maine  waters  forty  years 
ago  two  hundred  a  day  for  three  months  in 
t£e  year  was  not  extra.  A  hoy  of  15  would 
U\e  1500  in  a  season  with  a  dip-net. 
They  probably  caught  ttem  all,  for  very  few 
are  seen  of  late  years.  Until  within  twenty 
years  salmon  were  plenty  in  the  Merrimac 
river,  but  they  have  been  driven  away  by 
turbine  wheels.  Of  the  Delaware,  Susque- 
hanna, Hudson,  Conneeticnt,  and  Thames, 
the  same  story  may  be  told  of  former  abun- 
dance and  present  scarcity.  As  an  instance 
of  relative  values,  one  shad  was  formerly 
thought  equal  to  three  salmon,  but  in  certain 
seasons  one  salmon  will  now  be  worth 
bushel  of  shad.  The  Aroostooi  river  is  nc 
the  source  of  greatest  supply,  but  the  chief 
quantity  that  comes  upon  the  market  is 
from  the  colonies.  On  the  Pacific  coast,  as 
far  south  as  the  Columbia  river,  they  are 
still  abundant.  In  that  river  a  navigator 
asserted  he  purchased  a  ton  of  salmon  for  a 
jaek-tnife.  There  are  those  who  already 
flnlacipate  a  dinner  in  New  York  upon  a 
Columbia  river  salmon,  to  he  hrougUt  by 
the  Pacific  railroad.  Some  seven  years  ago 
the  same  table  on  Lake  Erie  presented  Ken- 
nebec salmon  side  hy  side  with  Lake  Supe- 
rior aalmon-trout. 

The  halibut  fishery  on  George's  Banks 
is  an  enterprise  of  recent  years.  It  is  pur- 
sued in  mid-winter,  and  few  occupations, 
even  on  the  ocean,  are  more  ha^dous. 
This  delicate  fish  is  packed  in  ice,  and  sent 


Before  the  construction  of  railroads,  the 
whole  number  of  halibut  annually  caught 
and  brought  into  Capo  Ann,  did  not  exceed 
2500,  which  were  nearly  all  sold  fresh  for 
immediate   consumption ;    for  not   having 


been  in  demand,  when  cured  in  any  manner 
by  salt,  for  the  domestic  or  foreign  markets, 
but  few  were  prepared  for  that  purpose.  In 
feet,  so  worthless  were  they  considered  as 
salted  fish,  that  the  owners  of  the  vessels 
employed  in  tlie  fisheries  generally  in- 
structed the  crews  to  cut  adrift  all  the 
halibut  which  were  drawn  up,  and  every 
year  many  thousands  had  been  thus  tamed 
back  to  the  deep  with  a  fatal  wound.  But 
such  was  now  the  facility  of  transporting 
them  fresh  to  the  New  York  market,  that 
at  least  16,000  were  taken,  and  alarge  portion 
of  them  sent  to  that  city  by  the  railroads 
and  steamboats. 

The  mode  of  taking  halibut  is  as  follows : 
The  lines  are  thrbwn  over  and  allowed  to 
ivak  to  the  bottom ;  a  heavy  lead  is  attached, 
for  the  under  curreut  on  the  Banks  is  very 
strong;  the  fish  takes  the  book  by  suction, 
but  the  force  of  suction  is  sufficient  to  en- 
able the  fisherman  to  discover  that  he  is 
"  thar ;"  then  commences  the  "  hauling  in," 
and  the  reader  may  believe  it  is  no  joke  to 
haul  in  a  line,  in  a  rough  sea,  of  some 
eighty  or  ninety  fathoms  in  length,  with  a 
fish  of  from  twenty-five  -to  two  hundred 
pounds'  weight  at  the  end.  Sometimes  the 
fish  comes  up  very  readily  to  the  sur^e, 
but  in  most  eases  it  is  necessary  to  "drown" 
it,  by  drawing  it  some  ten  or  twenty  feet 
from  the  bottom,  and  very  suddenly  letting 
go.  This  last  process  is  of  coui'se  a  very 
tedious  one.  The  fish  upon  coming  to  the 
rface  is  seized  by  a  "gaff,"  an  oaken  pole 
stick  with  a  strong  hook  attached,  drawn 
board  the  vessel,  and  thrown  into  the 
!-house.  Each  man  keeps  account  of  the 
number  of  fish  he  takes,  of  which  he  re- 

the   proceeds    from    one   half    the 

amount  of  sale. 

Formerly  the  halibut  was  only  caught 
late  in  the  spring  and  during  the  summer 
and  autumnal  months,  on  the  south  shoals 
of  Nantucket,  along  the  coast  of  Cape  Cod, 
in  Barnstable  Bay,  on  Cash's  Ledge,  and 
some  other  places,  where  they  were  most 
abundant  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  always  in  deep  water,  being  consid- 
ered, as  it  is  termed,  a  bottom  fiah.  But 
since  the  demand  for  this  American  turbot, 
as  it  may  with  propriety  be  called  (for  it 
much  resembles  that  delicious  fish  in  form 
and  flavor),  has  so  vastly  increased,  the  fish- 
ermen have  made  explorations  in  search  of 
other  haunts,  and,  to  their  great  astonish- 
ment, fovmd  them  in  immense  quantities  on 
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George's  Banks,  early  in  March ;  and  what 
■was  still  more  surprising,  and  a  fact  until  then 
entirely  unknown  to  them,  they  appeared  in 
extensive  shoals  on  the  snrfaee  of  the  water, 
like  mackerel,  and  were  taken  with  hut  three 
or  four  fathoms  of  line,  instead  of  from  26  to 
50,  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  use 
time  out  of  mind  in  the  bottom  fishing. 
The  Cape  Ann  vessels  take  from  200  to 
500  each  trip,  weighing  ii-om  25 
pounds. 

The  flah  is  packed  and  shipped  mostly,  if 
not  altogether,  in  Boston,  and  thence  sent 
to  the  most  distant  points  of  the  South.  It 
much  surprised  the  epicures  of  New  Orieans 
■when  it  popped  out  of  the  ice-box  in  the 
market,  not  only  by  the  strangeness  of  its  ap- 
pearance, being  altogether  unknown  in  those 
J  arts,  but  also  by  the  deheacy  of  its  rich 
avor. 

The  growth  of  this  fishery  has, been  so 
rapid  that  from  a  smaO  beginning  it  has 
in  a  few  years  increased  to  160,000  per  an- 
num, and  employs  15  nearly  new  and  well- 
adapted  vessds,  chiefly  owned  at  the  port 
of  G-ioucester, 

The  mackerel  fishery  was  one  of  the  earli- 
est pursued,  but  it  did  not  reach  much  im- 
poi'taiiee  until  the  close  of  the  last  century ; 
and  it  is  now  mostly  coniined  to  Maine  and 
Massachusetts.  There  are  about  30,000 
tons  employed  in  it,  and  the  number  of 
barrels  caught  annually  will  vary  from  131,- 
OOO  to  360,000  barrels.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  busineM  is  carried  on  in  Massachu- 
setts, the  other  states  doing  but  little  in  it. 
A  few  vessels  from  Maine  and  Connecticut 
fit  out  at  Gloucester,  the  chief  place  for  that 
industry.  The  merchants  of.  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  and  Boston  have  their  agents  at 
that  place  to  purchase  and  ship  for  them. 
There  are  now  employed  in  it  over  1000 
vessels  and  10,000  men.  The  value  is  given 
s  follows  by  the  inspector  general  of  Mas- 


Value  of  vBSsels  and  outflta  in  Mas- 

sachuaetts 86,032,000 

Vaaueaverage  of  catch, 4,400,000 

The  American  mackercl-catchej^  took  of 
this  fish  one  year  as  follows  :  188,386  barrels 
in  American  waters,  and  140,906  barre 
waters  now  clfumed  as  the  exclusive  right 
of  the  Earl  of  Derby. 

Gloucester  sends  out  annually  about  four 
hundred  schooners,  ranging  from  65  to 
110   tons,  and   averaging  90   tons.     Their 


crews  for  the  mackerel  fishery  generally 
consist  of  from  10  to  14  men,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  craft;  for  the  cod  and 
halibut  fishery,  of  about  8  men.  The  ves- 
sels are  nearly  all  of  a  clipper  build,  fore- 
and-aft  rig,  and  are  valued  at  an  average  of 
about  14000.  Most  of  them  have  all  the  con- 
veniences of  a  mechanic's  house  on  shore, 
and  their  cabins  will  generally  compare,  in 
a  due  proportion  of  course,  with  the  cabins 
of  any  merchant-sMp.  It  is  the  fisherman's 
pride  that  his  craft  shall  compare  in  beauty 
with  any  other  he  may  meet.  In  Glouces- 
ter the  value  of  shipping  tonnage  is  $1,600,- 
000.  In  the  months  of  May  and  June, 
nearly  all  the  vessels  owned  in  the  port 
;e  "  fitting  out"  for  the  Bay  of  St. 
Lawrence,  in  which  locality,  for  lie  past 
few  years,  mackerel  abound  in  the  greatest 
numbers.  The  "fit-out"  consists  in  the 
craft  being  newly  painted,  rig^ng  and  sails 
Lovated,  anchors  and  cables  replenished, 
necessary,  men  shipped,  and  bait,  salt, 
and  provisions  taken  on  board.  She  is  then 
ready  for  a  start.  For  the  first  few  days  of 
the  pass^e  all  hands  are  busily  employed 
arran^ng  or  deciding  for  their  fismng 
quarters  at  the  rail  The  best  men  are  gen- 
erally gii  u  po  t  n  ■  the  main  ri^ng, 
which  is           1      d  th    1 

[  h  u  uall}     IS 
numbers       Th      n   n 
shares,"  a.     t        te  m  d 
entitled  t  h  If  th 

other  half  g  g  t  th 
a  week's  sail  they  arriv 
tion,  which  comprises  the  Bay  of  St.  Law- 
rence, from  Cape  Breton  island  on  the 
south  and  Prince  Edward's  island  on  the 
west  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  on. 
the  north.  When  arrived,  bwt  is  got  up 
and  ground.  The  "  toll-b^t,"  as  it  is 
called,  is  generally  menhaden,  or  porgies,  a 
small  bony  fish,  little  used  as  an  article  of 
food.  This  is  suppMed  in  great  quantities 
to  each  vessel.  It  is  finely  ground  in  a  mill 
provided  for  the  purpose,  then  mixed  with 
water,  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  Upon  the 
appearance  of  a  school  of  mackerel,  which  is 
indicated  by  a  rippling  of  the  surface  of  the 
water  not  unlike  that  of  the  schools  of  her- 
ring, the  vessel  is  "hove  to,"  and  the  "  toll- 
bait"  thro\vn.  The  fish  will  generally  fol- 
low this  bait  to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  where 
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fish  he  takes — the 
issel.  After  about 
!  at  their  destina- 


ail  hands  are  at  their  (quarters,  a 
aw^ting  the  first  "bite."     And  i 
mencea  a  general  excitement.     Each  i 
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has  his  barrel  by  his  side,  and  to  those  who 
have  never  seen  the  operation,  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  fish  are  taken  from  the 
water  is  almost  incredible.  The  men  are 
also  provided  with  two  lines  each,  and  upon 
a  "  strike,"  which  means  when  the  fish  bite 
rapidly,  these  lines  are  in  constant  motion, 
and  what  seeins  strangest  of  all  is  the  fact, 
that  although  a  space  of  only  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  or  two  feet  is  allowed  to  each 
man  for  himself  and  his  barrel,  it  is  very 
seldom  that  the  lines  become  entangled, 
even  when  the  school  being  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  vessel,  some  15  or  20  fath- 
oms of  length  of  line  is  required,  and  the 
fish,  as  soon  as  the  hoot  is  felt,  dart  hither 
and  thither  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning. 
After  a  "  deck"  of  mackerel  is  obtained 
(which  signifies  a  goodly  number  of  bar- 
rels), all  hands  immediately  prepare  to  put 
them  in  salt.  The  operations  of  "  passing 
m),"  "  splitting,"  and  "  gibbing"  are  gone 
through,  and  they  are  packed  in  salt  in  the 
bai-rels.  This,  with  a  plenty  of  leisure,  when 
the  fish  are  "slack,"  or  do  not  take  the 
hook,  is  the  routine  of  the  Giouee&ter  mack- 
erel fisherman's  sea  life. 

The  process  of  netting  and  seining  is  used 
very  little,  it  being  a  much  easier  and  safer 
method  to  take  them  by  the  hook  and  line. 
Numbers  of  city  and  country  people  make 
trips  in  those  fishing  craft  in  sum 
son,  from  the  fact  that  the  busines 
heakhfnl  nature,  and  is  a  pleasant  and  very 
convenient  manner  of  enjoying  a  few  w  '  * 
leisure. 

These  schooners  make  two  or  three 
each  season,  starting  about  the  middle  of 
May  or  first  of  June,  on  their  first  voyage, 
and  returning  in  October  or  November  from 
their  last  one.  A  "good  trip"  is  considered 
to  be  about  250  to  300  barrels. 

The  oyster  trade  is  a  large  and  general 
one,  and  pervades  most  of  the  t«wns  and 
cities  of  the  Union,  having  spread  with  the 
facilities  of  transport  to  points  that  distance 
before  deprived  of  the  bivalvular  luxury. 
The  oysters  are  of  a  great  variety  of  species, 
seemingly  dependent  upon  the  locality  where 
they  are  fatted.  Large  numbers  of  oysters 
taken  from  the  original  beds  are  unfit  for 
market  until  they  have  been  planted 
transferred  to  s,  favorable  locahty  for  them 
to  fat  The  different  localities  impart  to 
them  various  flavors,  more  op  less  salt,  and 
which  are  difficult  to  discriminate  other- 
■Wise  than  by  the  name  of  the  place  where 


they  were  fatted,  as  "East  Rivers,"  "Shrewft- 
burys,"  etc.  The  setting,  planting,  and  brin^ 
ing  them  to  market  occupy  a  great  num- 
ber of  men  and  no  inconsiderable  tonnage. 
They  attain  a  marketable  size  in  about 
eighteen  months,  and  breed  very  rapidly. 
W  hen  the  oyster  vessel  arrives  in  the  spring 
from  the  South,  it  is  anchored  near  the  site 
of  the  proposed  bed.  The  cai^oes  are  then 
)ut  into  small  boats  that  come  alongside. 
Che  beds  having  been  staked  off  into  small 
squares,  about  50  bushels  ai'e  spread  over 
one  of  the  squares  in  such  a  manner  that 
oyster  shall  be  upon  another.  By  the 
fall,  the  oysters  will  have  considerably  in- 
creased in  size,  and  greatly  improved  in  fla- 
If  allowed  to  remain  too  long  In  shel- 

waters,  the  oyster  not  long  acclimated. 

will  perish  with  the  rigor  of  the  northern 
winter.  The  breeding  time  of  native  oysters 
is  in  April  and  May,  from  which  time  to 
July  or  August,  they  are  said  to  be  sick,  or 
in  the  milk,  and  in  most  localities  laws  for- 
bid taking  them  until  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber, with  a  view  to  fevor  their  growth. 
They  are  then  caught  in  a  net,  which  has 
on  its  lower  edge  an  iron  scraper.  This 
being  attached  to  a  rope  and  cast  over  from 
a  boat,  is  dragged  along  the  bottom  by  a 
forced  motion  when  rowed  by  the  fisher- 
men. The  iron  scraper  turns  up  the  oysters 
and  they  are  retained  in  the  net,  which  from 
time  to  time  is  drawn  up  to  he  emptied. 
When  the  water  is  shallow  a  pmr  of  huge 
tongs  are  used  to  pick  up  a  number  at  a 
time.  In  some  places  the  dr^  or  dredge 
is  very  lai^e  and  heavy,  and  is  drawn  along 
by  the  vessel  nnder  sail.  This  process  is 
forbidden  by  law  in  some  districts,  since  the 
heavy  drag  crushes  and  destroys  as  naaay  as 
it  catches.  When  the  season  sets  in,  the 
fishermen  crowd  the  waters  where  the  oys- 
ters are  to  be  had,  and  sell  their  catch  in 
the  neighboring  cities.  The  larger  dealers 
bny  their  oysters  in  Vfrginian  waters,  and 
carry  them  North  to  plant  until  they  are  fat. 
The  value. of  the  Viiginia  oyster  trade  has 
been  given  as  follows,  showing  the  destina- 
tion of  the  oysters  : — 


Ko-ot  bushels.       Value. 

Baltimore 

.      2,500,000        2,500,000 

.      6,950,000        8,950,000 

Fnir  Haven 

.      3,000,000        2,000,000 

Total 

.    16,000,000  $16,000,000 

Other  citie8,Providence,e 

tc    4,000,000        4,000,000 

Total 

.   20,000,000  820,000,000 
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It  has  been  estimated  ttat  the  oyster 
trade  of  Baltimore  is  more  valuable  than 
the  whole  wheat  trade  of  Maryland.  The 
whole  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  are 
adinirably  adapted  to  their  growth,  and  tliey 
reach  matarity  in  one  year.  There  are  there 
350  vessels  engaged  in  the  business,  and 
their  catch  is  900  bushels  every  trip  of  ten 
days,  and  the  annual  aggregate  is  4,800,000 
bushels.  The  average  value  being  50  cents 
per  bushel,  the  value  is  $2,400,000  p^d 
by  the  Baltimore  dealers.  Some  of  these 
houses  send  West  over  the  railroads  8  to  1 0 
tons  of  caGned  oysters  per  day.  The  shells 
sold  for  msTiure  are  put  at  6,000,000  bush- 
els annually,  worth. two  cents  per  bushel,  or 
$120,000.  The  LoM  Island  Sound  oys- 
ters were  originally  from  Chesapeake  Bay. 
These  oysters  cost  originally  35  cents,  and 
the  freight  is  16  cents.  The  native  oysters, 
or  what  are  considered  such,  being  propa- 
gated from  old  plants,  are  taken  mostly  for 
the  city  trade,  while  the  transplanted  oys- 
ters iind  their  way  all  over  the  country  by 
railroad.  To  preserve  them  they  are  first 
opened  and  put  into  tegs  or  cans  of  a  ca- 
pacity of  13  to  20  gallons  each.  These  are 
then  put  into  boxes  and  surrounded  with 

in  carrying  oysters  to  New  Haven,  There 
are  about  30  houses  engaged  in  the  business, 
the  largest  having  branches  in  Bufialo,  Cleve- 
land, Hamilton  and  elsewhere.  These  finna 
employ  a  great  number  of  boys  and  ^rls 
opening  the  oysters.  The  operation  is  per- 
formed with  incredible  dispatch  by  the 
perienced  hands.  The  instruments  usejl 
a  hammer  to  cracfe  the  edge  on  a  slip  of 
iron  fixed  upright  in  the  bench,  and  a  tnife. 
The  latter  is  always  held  in  the  hand,  while 
the  hammer  is  seized,  the  blow  given,  and 
dropped,  the  knife  inserted,  and  the  oj^tei 
being  seized  between  the  knife  and  the 
thumb  is  pitched  into  the  tub.  The  move- 
ment produces  a  constant  cliek-gouge-splash, 
click-gouge-splash,  aa  the  tub  rapidly  fills 
with  the  "  bivalves"  previous  to  packing. 
The  openers  get  2  cents  a  quart,  and  they 
earn  front  $1  to  |2  per  day.  There  are  150 
oystera  to  the  gallon,  and  to  earn  $2,  100 

Suarts,  or  3750  oystera  must  be  opened, 
uring  12  hours  60  per  minute ! 
The  sea-coast  by  no  means  monopolii 
good  fishing.     In  and  about  the  great  lakes 
Mere  are  35  varieties  of  fish,  and  it  is  said 
that  a  larger  number  and  variety  of  fish  as- 
eend  the  Maumeo   river  in  the  spring  to 


spawn,  than  in  any  other  river  on  the  globe. 
These  fish  give  rise,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to 
a  large  business.  The  number  of  barrels 
canght  annually  is  some  42,000,  which  may 
be  divided  as  follows:  Lake  Superior,  3000; 
Michigan,  16,000;  Huron,  14,000;  Erie, 
3000;  and  7000  barrels  m  Detroit  riv- 
er. Being  sold  at  an  average  of  $11  per 
ban-el,  the  abrogate  value  is  some  |462,0l]0. 
About  one  sixth  of  the  whole  quantity  is 
trout,  the  remtunder  white  fish.  The  mode 
of  taking  them  is  by  "  gill  nets"  set  some 
ten  miles  from  the  shore.  Considerable 
numbers  are  taken  when,  having  been  up 
Detroit  river  from  Lake  Erie  to  spawn,  they 
their  return.  There  are  aboat  50 
;he  river.  In  some  of  the  rivers 
that  fiow  into  the  lakes,  great  quantities  of 
pickerel  are  caught,  say  Fox  river,  Wiscon- 
sin, 1000  barrels;  Saginaw  river,  1600  bar- 
rels ;  St.  CImr,  15,000  barrels;  Maumee, 
barrels,  and  as  much  mullet,  bass,  etc. 
The  annual  product  of  tJie  lakes  and  tilbu- 
taries  is  given  aa  follows  : — 

Barrels;  Value. 

Lakes ;    35,000  $335,000 

Detroit  river 1,000  77,000 

Otherrivers 10,000  85,000 

52,000         $547,000 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  fisheries  is 
carried  on  in  Long  Island  Sound  and  some 
other  localities.  It  is  the  taking  of  what 
are  called  bony  fish  for  manure.  These  fish 
go  in  immense  schools,  which  show  them- 
selves in  ripples  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water.  They  are  t^en  by  nets,  which  may 
be  seen  by  the  steamboat  traveller,  hung 
upon  immense  reods  at  the  water's  edge  to 
diy.  These  nets  are  weighted  with  lumps 
of  lead  at  the  lower  edge,  having  fioats  at 
the  top,  so  as  to  keep  them  upright  in  the 
water.  The  fishers,  in  boats,  pay  out  the 
net  from  one  and  the  other,  and  encircle  the 
school  with  it.  The  two  ends  then  being 
carried  to  the  shore  are  drawn  in  with  great 
force,  and  an  immense  haul  of  fish  results. 
With  the  bony  fish,  many  of  a  better  class 
are  caught,  but  if  the  aggregate  will  not 
equal  150  cart-loads  it  is  not  thought  lai^e. 
These  fish  are  spread  upon  the  land'  as  fer- 
tilizers. They  are  far  better  for  the  land 
than  for  the  neighbors,  who  for  miles  round 
suffer  odors  not  from  "  Araby  the  blest," 

The  whale  fishery  began  at  the  close  of 
the  17th  century,  in  Nantucket,  and  that 
has  been,  until  very  recently,  its  chief  loca- 
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tion.     About  the  close  of  the  revohitionary 
war,  Massachusetts  employed  183  vessels,  of 
13,820  tons,  navigated  by  4,059  men,  and  pro- 
ducing about  $3,000,000  per  annum.     The 
busmess  has  progre^ed  until  the  American 
seamen  have  nearly  driven  all  otliers  from  the 
seas  in  that  pursuit.     England,  to  encourage 
her  whalers,  imposed  a  duty  on.  foreign  oris, 
but  finding  her  fishers  coming  home  more 
frequently  without   oils,   while    her  wants 
were  greater,    and  the   American  whalers 
oflfering  to  supply  it,  she  "  caved  in,"  and 
toot  off  the  duty,  in  order  to  encourage 
her  own  manufacturers.     Our  own  whalers 
have  never  had  the  bounty  of  the  govern- 
ment lite  the   cod  fishery,   to  encourage 
them,  but  have   on   the  other  hand  been 
compelled  to  encounter  the  opposition  of 
"prairie  whales,"  which  yield  their  lard  oil, 
and  the  multitudes  of  inventions  of  patent 
oils  from  coal  and  other  substances,  while 
from  the  growing  scarcity  of  whales,  that 
desert  their  old  feeding  grounds,  the  ex- 
treme difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  busi- 
ness are  continually  increasing.     Neverthe- 
less, the  hardy  American  seamen  continue 
to  chase  them,  even  into  the  extreme  arctic 
regions,  whither  the  whales  resort,  as  it  was 
said  by  an  old  "  ship's  lawyer,"  to  supply 
the  "northern  lights"  with  oil.     In  spite  of 
all  these  difficulties  the  business  has  grown, 
probably  in   consequence   of    the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  it  has  always  been  con- 
ducted.    The  vOT^e  being  projected  by 
the  owners,  the  officers  and  crew  are  shipped 
on  "  lays,"  every  man  having  an  interest  in 
the  voyi^.     If  the  voyage  is  not  success- 
fal  he  gets  nothing,  but  if  the  usual  suc- 
cess is  met  with,  he  gets  a  certain  number 
of  gallons  proportioned  to  the  whole,  and 
is  Ihus  interested  in  the  price  as  well.     The 
shares  of  officers  and  men  equal  one  third 
of  the  whole.     This  system  has 
a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  hardihood 
surpassed,  if  it  was  ever  equalled  by  any 
other  nation.     The  largest  seat  of  this  busi- 
ness is  now  New  Bedford,  and  the  next  in 
importance   is  New  London.     Fair  Haven 
ranks  next,  and  Nantucket  has  declined  to 
the  fourth  position  in  relative  importance. 
The   annual   report   of  the   United  States 
Secretary  of  Stat«  of  a  late  date  contain- 
ed the   following  statistics    of  the   trade, 
to  which  is  added  a  summary  of  the  capi- 
tal and  value  of  all  the  fisheries,  accord- 
'  to  the  best  authorities,  official  and  ex- 
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The  value  of  all  the  fisheries,  including  the 
whale,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : — 

VesselB.  Ton-ge.  CBpLtal.  Peraons.    Tnliie. 

Whsle 661  e03,C«a  i!8,i36,a26  I6.8in  JI2,M0,8M 

Cud.maoSereUtB.  aS80  ITS^a    7,380,(100  IB.I  SO     8.TSO,00» 
Oystera.etn 25,000,000 

i'^shforaa!VK\v^\\'^'^\/^'^['.y^\\y^y,'.'.'.    miim 

Totm »4S,iOC,80* 

The  "  cod,  mackerel,  etc.,"  includes  shad 
and  other  marketable  fish.     The  item  for 
ers,  etc.,  includes  the  turtle,  clam,  and 
other  ^ell-fish. 
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For  how  many  years,  not  to  say  centuries, 
IS  the  vast  icy  wealth  which  nature  confere 
upon  northern  latitudes  in  such  profusion, 
and  within  reach  of  every  individual,  utterly 
unappreciated  and  neglected  1  The  use  of 
was  indeed  known  to  the  luxurious  few 
remote  ages.  The  ancient  Romans  learn- 
to  cool  their  choice  wines  with  frozen 
water,  and  almost  in  every  age,  the  "  upper 
i"  were  acquainted  with  ite  merits.  Like 
education,  and  suflrage,  and  freedom  of 
opinion,  and  toleration  in  religion,  it  how- 
ever became  known  to  and  extended  among 
the  people  only  under  our  federal  govern- 
ment. It  is  now  no  longer  regarded  as  ex- 
clusively a  luxury,  but  has  become  a  neces- 
sity. Under  almost  all  circumstances  water 
is  made  palatable  by  it,  and  wines  are  im- 
proved by  its  application.  The  inti'oduction 
of  water  into  large  cities  by  aqueduct,  is 
made  acceptable  to  citizens  not  only  in  the 
summer  but  also  in  the  winter  by  the  use  of 
ice.  The  excuse  for  ardent  drinlcs  based  on 
poor  water,  is  removed  by  the  possession  of 
ice,  since  tepid  water  is  rendered  attractive 
by  it.  When  water  is  thus  rendered  agree- 
able, the  temptation  to  indulge  in  strong 
drinks  is  diminished.  By  its  use,  also,  the 
supply  of  food  is  virtually  enhanced,  since 
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the  surplus  of  districts,  tliat  miglit  otherwise]  sends  the  aimual  crop,  which  lilse  the  manna 
be  lost,  can  be  sent  to  a  considerable  distancel  has  only  to  be  gathered,  and  the  market  for 
"  r  the  wants  of  large  cities.     The  it  is  ever  incre^ng. 


Burplua  supplies  that  may  thus  accnmulate, 
can  be  preserved  for  a  longer  time  by  the 
use  of  ice.  The  fruits  of  the  West  Indies 
may  be  preserved  in  the  northern  cities,  and 
those  of  our  own  oi«hards  are  by  the  same 
means  preseiTcd  for  the  marliets  of  India, 
Brazil,  and  the  West  ladies.  Packet  ships 
no  longer  carry  live  fowls  and  pigs,  since  a 
small  ice-honse  may  be  packed  with  fresh 
provisions  for  the  voyage.  The  markets  of 
all  large  cities  are  provided  with  hundreds 
of  ioe-chests,  in  which  fresh  provisions 
preserved  free  from  taint  Kshermen  have 
become  greatly  dependent  upon  ice,  which 
.  enables  them  to  keep  a  large  and  full  supply 
of  fish  in  every  variety,  and  almost  every 
femily  has  its  refrigerator  or  ice-box,  which, 
regulai'ly  supplied,  is  the  recipient  for  butter, 
vovk,  and  other  food.  Thus  famihes  are  as 
readily  fiimished  with  ice  as  with  milk. 
To  country  houses  and  subatantial  farmers, 
ice-houses  have  become  a  necessity  for  the 
same  general  reasons. 

Not  the  least  important  use  of  ice  is  its 
-medical  applications.  It  is  a  rehahle  tonic 
-and  of  the  safest.  In  cases  of  fever  it  has 
become  of  general  use.  In  India  the  first 
presciiption  of  a  physician  is  ice,  and  some- 
times it  is  the  only  one,  and  the  ice  is  always 
-American !  If  India  sends  us  her  opium, 
she  gets  as  valuable  a  i-etum  in  ice.  That 
article  is  also  a  styptic,  and  has  many  impor- 
tant medical  applioatinni  All  these  benefits 
and  many  more  were  annually  provided 
for  humanity  in  the  frosts  i  f  winter  and 
in  the  congealing  of  water,  but  were  disre- 
garded until  an  enterposing  Yankee  adopted 
the  notion  of  h'jivesting  that  crop.  Ma^a- 
chusetts  to  be  sure  h-is  but  tno  crops,  and  it 
required  two  centuries  to  discover  them. 
For  more  than  200  years  the  snow  fell  upon 
and  melted  from  her  granite  hiUs,  before 
speenlation,  putting  its  hand  upon  them,  ei  ' 
liem  along  the  coast  by  schooner  loads 
material  for  palaces.  For  more  than  200 
successive  wintei-s  the  clear  and  sparkhng 
ice  showed  itself  upon  her  ponds,  and  vai 
ished  under  the  vernal  sun,  before  enterprif 
detected  in  its  preservation  the  means  of  ii 
creasing  human  enjoyment.  Those  frozen 
lakes  were  each  winter  covered  with  ' ' 
but,  like  that  of  California,  it 
covered.     It  will,  however. 


There  were  many  farmers  possessed  of  ice- 
houses in  the  middle  states,  at  a  date  as  fiir 
back  as  the  formation  of  the  government. 
But  the  idea  of  making  a  trade  of  it  seems 
occurred  first  to  Frederick  Tudor, 
Esq.,  of  Boston,  in  1805,  He  shipped  a 
cargo  in  that  year  from  Boston  to  Mai'tinique. 
The  ice  was  cut  with  axes,  and  carted  in 
wagons  to  Gray's  wharf,  Chavlestown,  where 
it  was  shipped.  The  voyage  proved  a  total 
loss, as  did  several  succeeding  ones,  until  the 
war  put  an  end  to  trade,  Mr.  Tudor  resum- 
ed ,it  at  the  peace,  and  persevered  iu  fece  of 
continued  losses,  until  1833,  when  he  ex- 
tended it  to  the  southern  states,  and  the 
West  Indies,  and  it  began  to  pay.  .As  long 
he  had  it  all  t* 


pereeverance   I 

mastered  the  business  and  made  an  art  of  it, 

competitors,     TTptolSSa, 

however,  he  was  alone  in  it,  and  in  that 

extended  his  shipments  to  Calcutta, 
Madras,  and  Bombay,  and  also  to  Brazil. 
These  were  the  first  ice  shipments  ever  made 
to    those    countries,    and    they  have    ever 

been  good  customers.  Since  1832,  a 
number  of  firms  have  engt^d  in  it.  In  that 
year  the  shipment,  was  4,352  tons,  cut  from 
Fresh  Pond,  Iu  1854,  it  had  grown  to 
154,540  tons. 

The  use  of  ice  extended  itself  in  all  the 
cities  of  New  England,  and  in  Boston  be- 
came very  general.  The  quantity  there  used 
is  about  70,000  tons  per  annum,  against 
about  27,000  tons  in  1847.  The  ice  is  cut 
mostly  from  Fresh  and  Spy  Ponds ;  at  the 
former  the  houses  are  capableof  eont^ning 
about  87,000  tons.  The  price  of  ice  for 
shipping  is  usually  $2  per  ton,  and  rises 
from  tliat  to  $6  after  mid-winter.  The 
article  is  served  to  families  at  the  rate  of  $5 
for  the  season,  May  to  October,  for  nine  lbs. 
per  day  ;  15  lbs.  are  served  for  j8j  and  24  lbs, 
for  %\%.  When  large  quantities  are  served, 
the  price  is  17  ets.  per  hundred,  and  $3  per 
ton  to  hotels  when  500  lbs.  per  day  are  taken. 
In  New  York  the  quantity  used  is  newly 
285,000  tons.  This  is  supplied  in  the  pro- 
portions of  120,000  tons  from  EockWd 
Lake;  30,000 from HighlandLake;  NewRo- 
chelle,  10,000;  Athens,  15,000;  Ehinebeck, 
long  Tindis-  18,000;  Kingston  Creek,  60,000;  Catskill, 
it,    20,000 ;  Barrytown,  12,000.     Of  this  quan- 


since,  without  ploughing  or  sowing,  nature  I  tity,  118,000  tons  are  stored  by  the  Knickers 
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bocker  Co.,  aiid  the  I'emainder  by  four  firms. 
The  cities  of  Newbuig,  Poughkeepsie,  Hud- 
son, Albany,  Troy,  lay  up  from  5000  to 
20,000  tons  each.  In  central  and  western 
Now  York  the  use  of  ice  is  large.  It  com- 
monced  at  Syracuse  in  1844  for  the  supply 
of  a,  aalooo,  and  it  was  gradually  extended 
to  butchers  and  famines,  and  the  quantity 
there  used  is  about  10,000  tons,  taken  mostly 
from  Onondaga  Lake,  from  which  it  is  drawn 
itwo  or  three  miles  to  be  stowed  in  an  ice- 
house. The  other  cities  of  western  New 
York  have  followed  the  example,  and  the 
averse  price  is  20  ots.  per  hundred.  Cia- 
cinnad  used  to  draw  its  supply  of  ice  from  its 
own  vicinity ;  hut  the  railro&d  facilities  pei^ 
mit  of  drawing  it  cheaper  and  better  from 
the  lakes.  Chicago  is  well  supplied  from 
the  same  source.  In  tlie  neighborhood  of 
Peru,  Illinois,  a  lai^e  quantity  is  cut  for 
the  supply  of  the  lower  Mississippi.  It  is 
cut  in  the  winter  and  packed  in  flat-boats 
which  are  allowed  to  freeze  up  in  the  Illinois 
river;  there  is  therefore  no  other  .ice-house 
needed.  As  soon  as  the  river  breaks  up  in 
the  spring,  the  boats  float  down  stream  and 
supply  the  markets  below.  In  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore,  and  Washington,  ice  is  more 
important  than  in  the  cities  of  the  North. 
When  the  weather  sets  in  cold  in  the  early 
part  of  the  winter,  they  out  ice  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, but  the  best  supplies  are  from  Bos- 
ton or  from  more  northern  lakes.  The 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  eitiea  of  the  South  get 
most  of  their  ice  from  Boston,  which  sends 
them  about  110,000  tons  per  annum,  and 
fiirther  quantities  to  Havana  and  the  West 
Indies.  Eio  Janeiro,  Callao,  and  Peru, 
Charleston,  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans, 
large  customers  of  Boston  in  the  article 
of  ice.  In  New  Orleans,  substantial  brick 
ice-houses  have  been  erected  at  a  coat  of 
$200,000,  and  similar  aiTangements  have 
been  made  in  Mobile  for  its  distribution. 
The  quantity  exported  to  Europe  is  large, 
and  England  takes  about  1,000  tons  of 
American  ice. 

It  follows  as  a  matter  of  course,  tliat  where 
this  object  of   industry   and  enterpri 
formed  by  nature,  the  means  of  conducting 
the  trade  will   gather   around  it.     Henee 
the  land  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  fresh-water  lakes  at  the  NorSi  i 
value,  and  good  wages  come  to  be  ea 
the  winter  oy  men  who  at  the  dull 
■would  otherwise  not  be   employed.      The 
question  soon  presented  ifaelf  to  those  who 


were  engaged  upon  cutting  ice  on  the  same 
pond  as  to  tbeir  comparative  lights.  This  was 
settled  at  Fresh  Pond  by  a  committee,  who 
decided  that  each  owner  should  hold  the 
same  proportion  of  the  contiguous  surface  of 
the  pond  as  the  length  of  his  shore  line  is  to 
the  whole  border. 

The  time  for  cutting  is  December  and 
January.     The  "experts"  can  in  the  middle 
of  January  estimate  the  value  of  the  crop. 
When  the  ice  is  sufficiently  thick  to  cut,  say 
from  nine  to  twenty  inches,  the  former  for 
and  the  latter  for  exportation,  if 
there  should  be  snow  upon  the  surface,  it  is 
removed    by   wooden    scrapers   drawn    by 
«.     There  is  a  layer  of  what  is  called 
w  ice,"  that  is  not  fit  for  market ;  this 
be  removed,  and  for  this  purpose  an 
scraper  with  a    cutting-edged  steel  is 
drawn  over  it  by  a  horse.  A  man  rides  upon 
the  scraper,  which  in  its  progress  cuts  several 
inches  of  the  snow  ice  from  the  surface  of 
the  clear  and  glittering  article  that  is  to  go 
to  market.     When  this  is   completed,  the 
field  of  ice  is  marked  off  into  squares  of  five 
feet  each.     The  marker  is  drawn  by  a  horse, 
and  is  guided  by  handles  fike  a  plough.     In 
the  tracks  of  these  marks  and  cross  marks  fol- 
lows the  cutter.     This  is  a  remarkable  inven- 
tion, which  has  reduced  the  cost  of  cutting 
ice  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston  alone, 
some  115,000  per  annum.     Acres  of  ice  are 
thus  cut  into  square  pieces,  which  are  then 
floated  off  through  canals,  and  impelled  by 
long  poles,  to  the  sides  of  the  pond,  where 
incBned  planes  lead  up  to  the  ice-houses;  up 
this  inclined  plane  each  piece  is  dn^ed  with 
gi'eat  celerity  by  a  powerful  steam  engine. 
In  the  house  it  is  dii-ected  by  hand  down 
other  planes  to   be   packed   away  by  the 
requisite  number  of  men.     By  the  aid  of 
ten  tons  of  ice  may  be  cut  and  housed 
ttinute.     With  a  full  power,  it  is  not 
to  stow  600  tons  an  hour.  Some- 
times there  are  several  parties  on  the  pond, 
each  vieing  with  the  other  in  the  rapidity  of 
their  operations. 

Most  of  the  ice-houses  that  we  have  seen 
are  built  of  wood.  Sometimes  they  are 
found  of  brick.  They  ai-e  very,  high  and 
broad,  and  are  usually  from  100  to  200  feet 
in  length.  Fresh  Pond,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
has  its  shores  almost  covered  with  some  fifty 
of  these  ice-houses.  They  present  a  singular 
appearance,  neither  looking  like  bams  nor 
houses ;  and  one  unacquainted  with  the  ice 
business  would  be  almost  cert^n  to  ask,  on 
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seeing  them  for  the  firet  time,  "What  are 
they  V  The  eonatruction  of  these  houses,  in 
which  ice  is  to  be  stored  until  sold,  must  he 
regulated  by  the  cliipate — the  amount  to 
be  stored- — the  material  nearest  at  hand — 
and  the  facility  of  reaching  the  shore — the 
object  being  to  have  a  cool  spot,  where  the 
influence  of  the  sun  and  a  warm  atmosphere 
shall  be  least  felt.  Added  to  this,  the  mass  of 
ice  must  be  preserved  as  mnch  as  possible 
from  wasting,  by  being  surrounded  by  saw- 
dust, tan,  shavings,  rice-hulls,  charcoal,  or 
leaves,  which  must  be  used  in  the  ice-house, 
or  aboard  ship,  according  to  circvmistances. 

Private  ice-houses  are  constructed  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  They  were  formerly  merely 
cellars;  they  are  now  in  the  most  approved 
methods  erected  above  ground,  with  a  drmn 
under  the  mass  of  ice.  The  opening  is  gen- 
erally to  the  north,  and  the  ice  is  the  better 
preserved  for  a  double  roo^  which  acts  as  a 
non-conductor.  The  w^te  of  ice  is  different 
imder  different  circumstances ;  shipping  ice 
should  not  waste  more  than  40  per  cent. ;  and 
■when  shipped  on  an  India  voyage  of  16,000 
miles,  twice  crossing  the  equator,  and  oc- 
cupying some  months,  if  one  half  the  cargo 
is  delivered  it  is  conddered  a  successful 
voyage.  The  cost  of  the  ice  deliyered  is  of 
course  affected  by  this  element  of  wastage, 
in  Boston,  it  is  $2  per  ton;  in  Calcutta, 
2i  cts.  per  lb.,  or  $56^  per  ton.  The  use  of 
ice  in  India,  as  we  have  said,  is  medicinal  as 
well  as  luxurious,  and  the  demand  is  genei^ 
ally  quiet.  There  is  hardly  a  nook  or  cor- 
ner of  the  civilized  world  where  ice  has  not 
become  an  essential  if  not  a  common  article 


ing  energy  of  the  enterprising  Yankee,  who 
started  the  trade  amid  every  discouragement, 
and  carried  it  to  a  successful  issne,  which  gives 
employment  to  thousands  of  men,  and 
to  hundreds  of  ships  and  boats,  and  confers  an 
inestimable  blessing  upon,  we  might  say,  the 
human  race  in  all  warm  climates,  we  cannot 
but  consider  how  vast  a  harvest  perishes 
yearly.     Hundreds  of  laies  and  rivers  ' 
northern  section  of  the  country  present  their 
annual  harvest  qf  pure  ice,  and  yet  they  pass 
away  nngathered.     How  many  millions 
all  parts  of  the  world,  even  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  States,  pine  during  the  long 
summer  months  of  each  year  for  this  tonic ' 
The  time  is  conung  when  every  iarmer  will 
gather  this  crop  as  regularly  as  his  potatoes. 
When  Daniel   Webster  took  his  farm  at  j  their  product! 
ice-house  cost  f  100,  and  it  1  tides  that  have 


filled  annually  at  an  expense  of  $25.  In 
that  he  preserved  his  fresh  meat  and  fish,  and 
hb  butter  from  "running  away." 
s  farmers  hve  in  sight  of  fine  pbnda 
that  would  ^ve  a  plentiftil  crop,  that  might 
be  harvested  and  sent  by  railroad  to  good 
markets,  without  ever  bestowing  a  thought 
upon  the  matter.  To  get  $2  or  f  5  for  hauling, 
would  pay  their  otherwise  idle  teams  at  that 
season  well.  We  may  close  this  notice  by 
an  estraet  from  an  oration  of  the  Hon. 
Edward  Everett,  as  follows  :— 

"  When  I  had  the  honor  to  represent  the 
country  at  London,  I  was  a  little  stiuck  one 
day,  at  the  royal  drawing-room,  to  see  tJie 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control  {the  board 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  govern- 
ment of  India)  approaching  me  with  a 
stranger,  at  that  tune  much  talked  of  in 
London — the  Babu  Dwarkananth  Tagore, 
This  person,  who  is  now  living,  was  a  Hin- 
doo of  great  wealth,  liberality,  and  intelli- 
gence. He  was  dressed  with  Oriental  mag- 
nificence—he had  On  his  head,  by  way  of 
turban,  a  rich  Cashmere  shawl,  held  together 
by  a  large  diamond  broach ;  anotlier  Cash- 
mere around  his  body ;  his  countenance  and 
manners  were  those  of  a  highly  intelligent 
and  remarkable  peraon,  as  he  was.  After 
the  ceremony  of  mtroduction  was  over,  he 
said  he  wished  to  make  his  acknowledgments 
to  me,  as  the  American  minister,  for  the 
benefits  which  my  countrymen  had  conferred 
on  his  countiymen.  I  did  not  at  firat  know 
what  he  referred  to ;  I  thought  he  might 
have  in  view  the  misaon  schools,  knowing, 
I  did,  that  he  himself  had  done  a  great 
deal  for  education.  He  immediately  said 
that  he  referred  to  the  cargoes  of  ice  sent 
from  America  to  India,  conduchig  not  only 
to  comfort,  but  health ;  adding  that  numer- 
ous lives  were  saved  every  year  by  applyii^ 
lumps  of  American  ice  to  the  head  of  the 
patient  in  cases  of  high  fever." 


PISS. 


Tub  manufacture  of  pins  has  reached  a 
great  development  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  most  important  invention  in  the 
art  of  making  them,  that  of  "solid  heads," 
originated.  So  simple  an  article  as  pins 
formerly  required  a  great  manipulation  in 
"    ■  ■      ■       '    ■      'e  now,  like  most  ar- 
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ingenuity,  produced  in  great  perfection  and  Inecticut  About  tlie  year  1850  the  copper 
abundance  by  machines.  TJp  to  the  war  of  1  from  Lake  Superior  began  to  he  used  for  the 
1312, pins,  like  almost  every  other  article  of  j  wire,  giving  an  impetus  to.the  business,  and 
maQufactnre,  were  imported,  and,  as  a  eon- 1  250  tons  were  used  per  annum.  Great  ira- 
seqnence,  became  very  scarce  when  eomiiiu-  pvovements  were  made  by  self-aeting  lua- 
nication  was  interrupted,  and  the  price  rose  chinery  superseding  a  process  that  formeriy 
in  1813  to  |1  perpaper,  of  a  quality  much'required  six  or  seven  hands.  The  ol'd 
worse  than  are  now  purchased  for  flj  cts,  per ;  method  of  sheeting  pins,  or  sticking  them  on 
paper.  These  high  wai-  prices  prompted  j  paper,  was  a  tedious  process;  a  good  hand 
the  manafacture,  and  some  Englishmen  com-  could  stick  five  or  six  dozen  papers  in  a  day. 
menced  the  business  at  the  old  State  Prison,  By  the  improved  machinery  now  in  use,  a 
at  what  was  called  Greenwich  village,  now  handwillstickfrom  75to  125doaenaday,and 
a  part  of  New  York  city.  The  labor  of  '  do  the  work  in  far  greater  perfection.  There 
the  convicts  was  employed  in  the  business.  '  are  Ihree  patente  in  force  for  improvements 
The  return  of  peace  bringing  a  deluge  of  ,  in  the  machines  in  nse  for  this  operation, 
cheap  pins  from  abroad,  put  an  end  to  that  viz.,  those  of  S.  Slocum,  De  Gras  Fowler, 
enterpidse.  The  tools  nsed  in  the  manufac- ;  and  J.  J.  Howe.  The  present  price  of 
ture  at  the  prison  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  ;  American  solid-headed  pins  is  only  about  two 
Mr.  Turman,  who  in  1820  undertook  to  em-  'thirds  of  the  lowest  price  at  which  imported 
ploy  the  pauper  labor  of  the  Bellevne  Alms- 1  pins  of  the  same  weight  were  ever  afforded  be- 
house  in  the  mannfeeture,  which  was,  how-  ( fore  the  manufacturing  was  introduced,  and 
ever,  unsuccessful,  "  Pauper  labor"  here,  it  for  service  they  are  undoubtedly  better  than 
seems,  could  not  compete  with  pauper  labor  the  article  of  which  they  have  taken  the 
abroad.  A  machine  had  been  invented  dnr-  place.  The  American  improvements  in  both 
ing  the  war,  for  making  pins,  in  Boston,  but ,  the  pin-making  and  the  pin-sticking  ma- 
it  did  not  work  succesafiiUy.  The  old  pins  chinery  have  been  for  several  years  in  oper- 
had  the  heads  put  o    "  n    .  ■«•    ^   t^t      .■      ■     t^    .     .       .  .,  ... 


;  but  Mr.  L.  W. 
Wright,  of  Massachusetts,  invented  a  ma- 
chine for  making  aolid-head  pins.  He  car- 
tied  this  to  England  and  operated  it  there, 
and  the  first  "  solid-head"  pins  were  sold  in 
the  market  in  1833.  In  1832  a  pin  machine 
was  patented  in  the  United  States  by  John 
J,  Howe.  The  machine  was  designed  to 
make  pins  Mmilar  to  the  English  diamond 
pins,  the  heads  being  formed  of  a  coil  of 
small  wire  fefitened  upon  the  shank  by  a 
pressure  between  dies.  In  December,  1835, 
the  Howe  Manafacturing  Company  was 
formed  in  New  York  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  with  this  machine.  The  com- 
pany moved  to  Birmingham,  Connecticut, 
where  it  continues  operations  with 
patent  for  manufacturing  solid-head  pins,  got 
out  by  Mr.  Howe  in  1 S40.  In  1838  another 
company  was  started  at  Poughkeepsie,  not- 
withstanding that  by  an  extraordinary 


(  other  parts  of 

One  firm  in  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  have 
operation  an  improved  machine  for  the 
manufacturing  of  pins  which  tarns  oat  tiao 
barrels  per  day.  A  barrel  contains  4,000,- 
000  pins,  consequently  the  product  of  that 
little  manufactory  is  8,000,000  per  day,  or 
48,000,000  per  week,  and  2,496,000,000 
per  annum.  Well  m^  it  be  asked  '■  where 
all  the  pins  go  to?"  The  machine  is  perfect 
and  simple  in  its  operation.  The  wire  is 
run  into  it  from  a  reel,  cut  off  the  proper 
length,  pointed,  headed,  and  made  a  finish- 
ed pin  before  it  comes  out  again.  From  this 
machine  they  fall  into  the  hopper  of  the 
sticking  machine,  in  which  they  are  ar- 
ranged, stuck  upon  papers,  and  come  out 
perfect,  ready  for  pacting  for  market.  This 
last  machine,  tended  by  one  giri,  does  the 
work  of  30  persons  by  the  old  process, 
flight  pins  were  under  the  tariff  admitted  j  That  is  better  than  pauper  labor.  There 
free  of  duty,  while  the  wire  of  which  they  are  four  other  machines  in  the  United 
were  made  paid  20  to  25  per  cent,  dnty.  In  States.  These  ojjerating  at  the  same  rate, 
1846  there  was  much  excitement  in  respect  will  make  312  ;^ins  per  annum  for  every 
to  the  pin  manufacture,  and  many  machines  soul  in  the  Union.  There  should  be  a 
were  invented ;  few  of  them,  however,  sue-  lat^  surplus  for  export  to  other  coun- 
ceeded  in  doing  good  work.  Most  of  the  ■  tries,  and  at  a  profitable  rate,  after  paying 
attempts  to  manufacture  failed.  The  Poogh- 1  freight  and  charges,  since  no  European 
keepsie  Company  was,  however,  sold  to  ttie  madiines  can  compete  with  this  little  con- 
American  Pin  Company,  "Waterbury,  Con-  ,  trivance. 
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BEFINEfl    SlIfiAR. 

Thb  people  of  the  United  States  are  fa- 
mous for  having  a  "  sweet  tooth,"  and  if  the 
fitory  about  "  pork  and  molasses"  is  not  quite 
accurate,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  a  "little 
sweetening  don't  go  far"  in  a  femily,  or,  to 
use  a  New  York  phrase,  imfo  a  family.    The 
figures  show  that  consumption  in  the  United 
States  is  far  ahead  of  any  European  countries, 
hut  is  less  than  that  of  Cuba,  where  it  v 
enormous,  being  to  a  great  extent  used  ii 
preserves  that  are  lai^elj  eaten  as  well  aa 
exported.     In  the  year  1859,  the  quantity 
of  foi'eign  sugar  t^en  for  consumption  in 
the  United  States  was  239,034  tens.     The 
crop  of  Texas,  Loaisiana,  and  Florida  was 
1»2,160  tons,  making  together  431,184  tens 
of  cane  sugar.     The  quantity  of  sugar  made 
from  molasses  was  12,053  tons,     The  crop 
of  maple  sugar  was  27,000  tens,  exclusive  of 
CalUbrnia  and  Oregon.  Theresultisatetalof 
470,237  tens,  or  1,058,033,000  lbs.     Allow- 
ing the  population  of  that  year  to  have  been 
80,000,000,  the  result  is  35^  ibs.  per  head 
per  annum.     In  Great  Briton  the  consump- 
tion is  381  lbs,  per  head,  in  Finance  9  Ibs. 
per  head,  and  in  Germany  stili  less.     In 
those  countries,  however,  the  sugar  is  used 
almost  exclusively  in  its  refined  shape,  but 
very  sparingly.     During  the  long  wars  of 
Napoleon  it  was  difficult  to  come  by,  and  the 
manufacture  of  beetrroot  sugar,  now  so  im- 
portant, grew  out  of  the  necessities  of  that 
period.     A  generation  grew  up  in  the  ec 
nomical  use  of  sugar,  and  even  to  this  day 
the  rural  districts,  and  among  some  of  the 
old  fogies  of  the  cities,  no  other  sugar  ia  used 
than  a  piece  of  the  sugar-baker's  candy  held 
in  the  mouth  while  the  unsweetened  liquid 
is  drank.     The  story  is  told  that  this  piece 
was  formerly,  in  the  times  of  privation  dur- 
ing the  war,  suspended  by  a  string  from  the 
celling  over  the  table,  and  being  tiuten  in  the 
mouth  by  one  convive  when  drinking, 
allowed  to  swing  to  that  of  her  whose  turn 
succeeded.     The  Gterman  idiomatic  phrase 
of  "^wss  aw/"  or  "look  out"  for  the  next 
said  to  have  thus  originated.     In  our  own 
colonies  the  reiiner  was  not  by  any  means 
considered  a  necessary  go-between  of  the 
eane  and  the  consumer,  who  went  directly  to 
the  fount^n-head  and  used  the  molasses, 

"  long  sugar,"  not  only  for  his  cofi'ee,  but 
compound  his  new  ram  or  "  white-face"  into 
"  black-strap,"  with  which  he  washed  down 
ia&  pumpkin  pie,  also  sweetened  with  mo- 


lasses; and  few  edibles  escaped  that  sweeten- 
from  a  spoonful  of  brimstone  in  the 
spring  to  a  mince  pie  at  Christmas.  Refined 
crept  in,  and  with  thiS  use  of  this  article  va- 
rious grades  of  pure  sugars  made  their  ap- 
pearance. Wlien  the  plants  or  canes  are 
crashed  in  a  mill,  the  jmce  fiows  abundantly 
through  a  strainer  into  the  elarifier ;  where, 
mixed  with  alkali,  which  assists  the  opera- 
tion, it  is  raised  to  a  certain  heat.  It  then 
passes  through  evaporating  coppers,  and 
the  scum  that  arises  in  the  process  is  re- 
moved. In  the  last  copper  it  is  boiled  until 
it  will  granulate  in  the  boiler.  Here  it  soon 
ceases  to  be  a  liquid,  and  being  placed  iii 
hogsheads  with  holes  in  their  bottoms,  the 
molasses  drains  out  into  a  cistern  below. 
When,  quite  cured  in  this  manner  it  is  ahip- 
■A  as  "brown"  or  "muscovado"  sugar. 
The  nest  grade  of  sugar  is  "clayed;"  when 
e  sugar  is  properly  boiled,  it  is  ponred  into 
conical  pots,  apex  down,  with  a  hole  in  each. 
When  tiie  molasses  has  drained  off,  a  stratum 
of  moistened  clay  is  spread  over  the  surface, 
the  moisture  of  which  percolating  through 
the  mass  contributes  powerfully  to  its  puri- 
fication. 

Refined"  sugar  may  be  prepared  by  tak- 

either  the  clayed  or  muscovado,  redis- 

ing  it  in  water,  and  after  boiling  it  with 

some  purifying  substance,  as  blood,  or  other 

articles,  pour  it  into  the  conical  pots  again 

with  the  clay  application. 

The  solutions  of  brown  or  clayed  sugar, 
boiled  until  they  become  thick,  and  then  re- 
moved inte  a  hot  room,  form  into  crystals 
upon  strings  placed  across  the  vessels,  and 
become  sugar-candy. 

Tlie  use  of  molasses  and  brown  sugar,  aa 
we  have  seen,  is  by  far  the  most  important 
in  the  United  States.  In  the  year  1857, 
when  the  Louisiana  sugar  crop  fwled,  thb 
importation  of  these  articles  reached  nearly 
$57,000,000,  and  the  import  contributed 
principally  to  the  panic  of  that  year.  Grad- 
ually the  use  of  refined  sugar  has  extended, 
and  in  1850  the  federal  census  reported  23 
refineries,  having  a  capital  of  $2,669,000,  and 
using  $7,663,685  worth  of  raw  sugar,  per- 
haps 70,000,000  lbs.,  and  producing  a  value 
of  $9,898,800.  Since  that  period  the  busi- 
ness has  greatly  extended  itself.  In  that  year 
there  were  two  in  New  York  city,  "Woolsey's 
and  Stuart's,  These  rapidly  increased  to  fif- 
teen, which  together  refined  200,000,000  lbs. 
of  sugar,  or  about  half  what  was  produced  in 
the  whole  United  States.    The  introduction 
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of  machineiy  moved  lay  steam  almost  revolu- 
tionized tlie  business  of  refining.  An  impor- 
tant improvement  that  was  made  in  substitu- 
ting aluminous  finings  for  bullock's  blood, 
which  was  alwajs  productive  of  injurious 
consequences,  greatly  increased  the  produc- 
tion and  raised  the  quality  of  sugar.  The 
raw  sugar  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies  and 
Brazil  comesmostlyin  caaesand  boxes;  that 
of  New  Orleans  and  the  English  islands  in 
hogsheads;  South  America  generally,  Ma^ 
nilla,  and  the  Mauritius  send  it  in  bags. 
When  tho  refiner  gets  possessioE  of  anj-  of 
these,  he  empties  into  a  pan  with  a  perforated 
bottom ;  through  these  perforations  comes  a 
current  of  steam  which  dissolves  the  sugar. 
Chemical  application  then  bleaches  the  sugar 
or  takes  all  its  color  from  it.  It  then  passes 
into  the  vacuum  pans  to  be  boiled  by  steam. 
The  sugar  in  this  process  becomes  so  con- 
centrated that  it  is  held  in  solution  only  by 
the  high  temperature.  -The  moment  it  be- 
gins to  cool,  a  rapid  crystallization  takes 
place,  producing  the  fine  aiai'a  seen  in  loaf 
sugar.  When  the  symp  has  boiled  snfB- 
ciently,  it  is  poured  into  moulds  which  arc 
prepared  in  the  loaf  form,  for  the  purpose  of 
fecilitating  the  separation  of  the  sugar.  The 
liquor  that  runs  from  these  moulds  is  sub- 
jected to  a  new  boiling,  when  it  yields  lowei 
grades  of  sugar.  The  syrup  that  exudes 
from  this  second  process  is  sold  as  molasses, 
and  the  proportion  of  this  is  about  30  per 
cent,  of  the  original  quantity. 

The  art  of  refining  has  been  carried  to 

Cter  perfection  in  this  country  than 
)pe,  and  so  manifestly  that  no  imporl 
article  can  equal  the  fine  granulated  sugars  of 
the  domestic  manufacturer.  The  business 
has  spread  with  the  demand  for  the  improved 
sugars.  The  increase  of  the  manufacture  has 
also  been  aided  by  the  federal  gov 
which  allows  a  drawback  upon  refined  sugar 
exported  equal  to  the  duty  on  the  equivalent 
raw  sugar  imported.  The  export  of  refined 
sugar  was  last  year  3,141,835  lbs,,  worth 
$368,000.  The  manufacture  of  sugar  into 
candy  and  confectionery  is  carried  on  to  the 
value  of  $5,000,000  per  annum.  Some  years 
since,  the  bounty  or  drawback  upon  refined 
sugar  amounted  to  more  than  the  duty  on  the 
raw  article,  and  was  therefore  equivalent  to 
an  additional  bounty  on  the  manufacture.  It 
was  not  surprising  that  the  business  should 
spread  under  such  circumstances,  the  more 
80  that  modern  inventions  contributed  largely 
to  its  improvement.    The  capital  invested ' 


the  business  is  some  millions.  The  value  re- 
fined in  Now  York  is  now  some  $1 7,000,000 
per  annum,  and  the  refiueiers  of  rhiladeJphia 
have  a  capacity  of  some  $10,000,000.  There 
are  a  number  of  refineries  in  the  eastern 
states,  and  some  hi  Baltimore,  St.  Louis, 
Cincinnati,  and  New  Orleans.  These  are 
sufiicient  to  meet  the  demand  for  consump- 
tion, and  the  importation  has  become  unim- 
Sortaut.  One  of  the  largest  refineries  is 
tuart's,  the  annual  sales  of  which  are  over 
,500,000,  The  concern  works  up  over 
45,000,000  lbs.  of  sugar  per  annum,  employ- 
ing some  321  men.  The  quantity  of  coal 
used  is  from  7,000  to  8,000  tons  per  annum, 
and  the  value  of  the  bone  charcoal  used  in 
the  finery  process  is  $30,000.  A  week's  oper- 
ation requbes  a  supply  of  763  hogsheads  of 
sugar,  or  at  1 ,110  lbs.  each,  840,000  lbs.  This, 
for  the  working  time  of  six  days,  gives  one 
hogshead  for  every  114  minutes.  The  sugar 
ia  by  steam  power  hoisted  to  the  top  of  ttie 
building,  where  it  is  emptied  into  an  im- 
mense copper,  when  the  steam  soon  cc 
it  into  the  'fluid  state.  In  its  descent  thr 
the  building  by  pipes  and  tanks  it  u 
the  various  purifications  to  which  it  is  suD- 
iected.  The  flow  of  the  vast  quantity  is 
like  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  and  the 
rich  product  finds  its  way  on  the  ground 
floor  into  barrels  ready  to  meet  the  exten- 
sive demand  that  the  high  quality  occasions. 
One  large  refinery  was  erected  and  furnished 
at  an  expense  of  $875,000.  The  growing 
luxury  and  refinement  of  the  country  is  mak- 
ing refined  sugar  more  of  a  necessity  than 
formerly,  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the 
use  of  refined  sugar  increases  the  demand  for 
the  raw  material  nearly  50  per  cent.,  since 
li  lbs.  of  caae  sugar  are  required  to  make 
1  lb.  of  white.  The  concentrated  sugar  un- 
doubtedly contains  greater  strength,  but  the 
quantity  used  is  not  curtailed  on  that  ac- 
count; on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  in- 
crease, since  the  custom  of  "putting  down" 
preserves  in  families  extends,  and  the  purest 
sugar  is  required  to  attsdn  that  clear  appear- 
ance of  the  preserved  fruit  on  which  honse- 
wives  so  much  pride  themselves.  The  use 
of  sugar  for  this  purpose  fluctuates  with  the 
season  for  fruits.  In  those  years  in  which 
peaches,  for  instance,  are  abundant,  a  lai^e 
number  are  preserved,  A  basket  of  peaches 
in  New  York  will  weigh  50  lbs.,  and  the 
fruit  with  the  stones  taken  out,  25  lbs.,  re- 
quiring as  much  sugar.  Some  years  the 
peaches  are  worth  $6,  of  the  preserving  qual- 
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ity,  wliicli  in  a  clear  white,  and  in  other 
years,  SO  cents.  In  the  latter  case,  the  sugar 
IS  worth  four  times  as  mach  as  the  fruit ;  in 
the  former,  one  half  as  much;  hence  a  great 
fluctuation  in  the  use  of  sugar,  which  must 
be  of  the  heat  refined.  This  demand  takes 
place  for  all  kinds  of  small  fruits  as  well  as 
peaches,  and  it  grows  in  the  double  ratio  of 
numbers  and  wealth.  Strawberries  may 
preserved  with  granulated,  but  would  hardly 
be  palatable  done  up  in  "long"  sugar. 


SILL 


The  culture  and  manufacture  of  silk  are 
among  the  oldest  industries  of  tKe  colo- 
nies, and  many  efforts  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress and  of  enterprising  men  have  been 
made  to  promote  them,  but  the  industry  has 
not  thriven  in  any  degree  to  be  compared 
with  some  of  those  that  have  grown  steadily 
under  the  intelligent  perseverance  of  unob- 
trnsive  individuals.  No  branch  of  industry 
is  ever  planted,  promoted,  or  perfected  by 
means  of  govemiaent  operations  alone.  It 
must  grow,  if  at  all,  out  of  the  spontaneous 
promptings  of  individual  genius,  and  live 
upon  the  necessities  that  give  rise  to  it  or 
the  wants  it  of  itself  creates,  to  be  healthily 
prosperouB.  .  Hence  all  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  to  encourage  the  silk  culture 
and  manufacture  have  proved  abortive,  while 
individuals  not  encouraged  have  prosecuted 
branches  of  the  trade  not  contemplated, 
with  success.  The  southern  colonies  were 
early  silk  producers.  So  impoi-tant  had  it 
become  in  1753,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  im- 
perial Board  of  Trade,  Oct.  26,  of  that  year, 
"the  state  of  the  colony  of  Georgia  was 
taken  into  consideration,  at  a  Board  of  Trade 
and  Plantations,  and  it  appeared  that  the 
colony  produced  upward  of  £17,000  [?5,- 
000  dollars]  worth  of  raw  silk,  since  January 
1752,  besides  what  is  not  yet  come  to  ' 
notice  of  the  board."  The  other  colonies 
of  the  South  were  also  well  engaged 
Virginia  in  particular  was  laigely  interested 
in  that  industry.  The  culture  of  eottou  and 
tobacco,  however,  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Union,  were  so  profitable  as  to  absorb  all 
other  culture ;  and  silk  nearly  diss 
although  numbers  of  fanners  preserved  their 
mulberry  groves,  and  continue  to  mate 
small  quantities  of  raw  silk.  The  state  of 
Connecticut  seems  to  have  made  the  most 


decided  efforts  in  that  direction.  The  N'ew 
London  ffazetle  of  1768  informs  us  that 
William  Hanks  of  Mansfield,  had  "raised 

gb  for  three  women's  gowns." 
The  gowns  of  "three  women"  at  the  present 
day  would  involve  a  fonuidable  amount  of 
silk,  but  we  are  to  presume  he  meant  three 
"  dresses"  simply.  The  term  gown,  like 
■*  Vandyke,"  seems  to  have  become  some- 
wflat  ol«olete,  Mr.  William  Hanks  also  ad- 
vertised in  the  Gazette,  3,000  mulberry 
trees,  feree  years  old,  and  of  one  inch  diam- 
eter. The  beat  time  to  set  them  out,  he 
says,  is  at  the  new  moon  of  April.  They 
were  to  be  sold  cheap,  in  order  to  promote 
the  culture  of  silk.  Sundry  gentlemen  in 
Windham  had  lai^e  mulberry  orchards,  in- 
tended to  supply  a  silk  factory  erected  at 
Lebanon.  While  all  manufactures  were  in 
so  depressed  a  state  and  struggling  for  life 
under  the  disability  of  deficient  capital,  it 
was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  so  hazardous 
au  undertaking  as  silk  manufacture  could 
make  much  progress.  When,  however,  the 
high  tariff  policy  after  the  war  gave  the 
spur  to  manufecturing  of  all  kinds,  that  of 
silk  was  revived,  mostly  in  Connecticut 
and  Pennsylvania.  This  had  so  progressed 
that  in  five  small  towns  of  the  first-men- 
tioned  state,  there  were  r^sed  in  1829,  2i 
tons  of  raw  silk,  valued  at  $21,188.  In 
Washington,  Pennsylvania,  sewing  silk  was 
successfully  produced,  and  some  garments 
were  made  by  individuals  who  performed 
the  whole  work,  from  the  man^ement  of 

ma  to  the  weaving  of  the  fabric. 
The  town  of  Mansfield,  Connecticut,  was  in 
that  year  the  great  seat  of  that  industry. 
The  population  was  2,500,  and  produced  as 
many  pounds  of  silk.  This  silk  was  eon- 
verted  into  the  most  beautiful  sewing  silk 
and  some  other  manufactures  by  the  skill 
and  industry ,  of  that  ingenious  people. 
Thus  prepared,  the  silk  was  at  that  time 
worth  |8  per  lb.  This  industry  was  carried 
on  without  interrupting  the  ordinary  occu- 
pations of  the  people,  and  also  employed 
the  young  and  old  not  suited  to  the  labors 
of  the  field,  The  mulberry  trees  are  orna- 
mental as  shade  trees,  and  do  not  impover- 
ish the  soil  as  much  as  fruit;  and  they 
will  flourish  in  almost  all  latitudes,  or 
wherever  the  apple  will  grow;  and  wliere- 
ever  they  are  present  the  silk-worm  may  be 


The  feeding  of  the  worms   commences 
with  the  first  opening  of  the  mulberry  leaf, 
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and  continues  for  the  period  of  83  days,  tablishment  of  extensive  nurseries  of  mul- 
wlien  the  worm  commeQcea  its  spinning  berry  trees,  but  it  ended  with  the  downfall  of 
and  ceases  to  eat.     The  leaves  ate  gathered  [the  femons   "Moras    Multicaulis    Specula- 


for  the  worms,  aad  this  gathering  is  the  ap- 
propriate work  of  young  cliildren.  Having 
wound  itself  in  its  cocoon,  it  requires  nurs- 
ing and  watching,  that  the  joung  may  not 
eat  its  way  out  and  by  so  doing  destroy  the 
silk.  The  eocoons  being  placed  in  warm 
water  to  soften  the  natural  gum  upon  the 
silk,  the  winding  is  begun  by  women,  one 
of  whom  can  make   16  lbs.  of  raw  silk  in 


The  eKcellence  of  the  silk  depends  upon 
the   properties   of  the  mulberry  leaf,    and 
these    are    considerably  diversmed.      The 
white  mulberry  is  decidedly  the  best,  and 
of  this  there  are  several  varieties,  each  of 
which  depends  in  some  degree  upon  local- 
ity.     The  kind  to  be  cultivated  and  the 
mode  of  proceeding  are  to  be  learnt 
experience,  which  was  very  limited 
United  States  in  1829,  when  the  attention 
of  Congress  was  called  to  the  silk  culture 
by  the  petition  of  G.  B.  Clark,  of  the  citv 
of  New  York,  for  a  grant  of  262  acres  of 
land  owned  by  the  United  States,  at  Green- 
bush,  New  York,  and  used  for  military  pur- 
poses, to  aid  him  in  rearing  mulberry  trees. 
The  grant  was  made  in  the  shape  of  a  lease, 
on  the   condition  that   100,000   mulberry 
trees  should  he  planted,  and  that  he  should 
procure  a  sufBcient  number  of  worms  to 
consume  all  the  foliage  that  could  be  gath- 
ered from  the  trees.    The  public  objects  to  be 
fained  were  to  ascert^n  the  best  kinds  to 
e  cultivated,  and  to  obtain  a  quantity  of 
that  description  for  diatribution.     No  very 
great  results  flowed  from  thb  movement., 
The  culture  never  amounted  to  much,  but 
the   tax,  15   per  cent,,  imposed  upon  im- 
ported raw  silk  in  order  to  encourage  the 
culture,  was   a  great  drawback  upon  the 
manufacture.     Nevertheless,  the  excitement 
in  relation  to  the  mulberry  trees  pro{ 
and  in  the  year  1831,  the  project  of 
silk-worms  was  renewed  in  various  parts  of 
the  Union,  with  great  vigor ;   and  the  sub- 
ject was  deemed  to  be  of  so  much  imp( 
tancD  that  it  not  only  attracted  the  attention 
of  Congress,  but  afterward  received 
agement  from  the  legislatures  of 
states,  by  bounties  offered  for  all  the  raw 
silk  produced  within  their  limits  for  certain 
periods  of  time.     The  business  soon  began 
to  be  prosecuted  with  extreme  ardor,  and 
continued  several  years. 


tion,"  in  1839.     The  rates  of  the  mulberry 
cuttings  were  at  2  cents  each  in  1838.     In 
that  year,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  many  thousand  trees  were  sold 
at  20  to  60  cents  each.     The  trees  were 
sent  all  over  the  country,  and  it  was  stated 
that  the  growth  per  acre  gave  from  three 
to  five  thousand  dollars.     The  demand  for 
from  those  who  undertook,  in  all 
sections  of  the  country,  to  plant  mulberry 
groves  for  the  supply  of  silk  factories  that 
to  be  started.     The  sales  of  trees  were 
made  on  the  ground,  standing,  at  the 
rate  of  12i  cents  per  foot,  those  "  trees"  not 
12  inches  high  being  rejected.     That  spec- 
ulation is  yet  alive  m  the  public  mind  as  a 
monument  of  the  folly  which  at  times  over- 
takes a  community,  even  to  ite  own  destruc- 
tion.    It  was  second   only  to  the   feraous 
tulip  mania  of  Holland,  or  the  South  Sea 
bubble  of  England,  or  the  Mississippi  scheme 
of  France.      The  mulberry   buds  sold   at 
fabulous  prices,  and  passed  rapidly  from 
hand  to  hand  of  the  speculators,  midtiply- 
ing  from  the  nurseries  to  meet  the  specula- 
tive demand,  which  suddenly  ceased  when 
the  test  of  practicability  was  applied.     The 
real  evil,  however,  which  the  mauia  inflicted, 
that  the  means  taken  to  stimulate  a 
doubtful  culture  retarded  the  manufactui-e 
silk  and  goods,  because  the  high 
price  of  the  raw  material  so  occasioned  made 
competition  with  the  foreign  article  impos- 
sible.    In  1836,  the  state  of  Massachusette 
ptud  $'71  bounty  on  silk  made  in  that  year. 
This  bounty  rose  to  $2,111  in  1841.     All 
the  means  used  had  raised  the  quantity  of 
silk  made  in  the  United  States  in  1840,  to 
61,552   lbs.,   worth    about   8250,000.      In 
1844,  the  quantity  was  stated  in  the  report 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  United  States 
census  at  396,790  pounds,  worth  §1,400,- 
000.     In  1850,  however,  the  quantity  had 
fallen  to  14,763  lbs.,  showing  an  immense 
decline,  which  has  been  ascribed  to  inherent 
difficulties  of  the  climate.     Nature  seems  to 
have  put  a  veto  on  it  at  the  North,  and  at 
the  South  other  cultures  havo  proved  more 
profitable.     The  effort  to  produce  the  silk 
failed,  and  caused  the  failure  of,  or  at  least 
retarded,  the  silk  manufacture,  which  has 
grown  in  England  in  some  degree  to  rival 
France,  where  the  silk  is  raised,  by  means 
of  entire  freedom  from  tax  on  the  raw  ar- 
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tide.     Of  late,  some  further  progress  has 
been  made  io  tlie  manufacture. 

In  the  year  1766,  on 
tion  of  Dr.  Fi-anklin  throngh  the  Ai 
Philosophical  Society,  a  filature  of  raw  siiK 
was  established  in  Philadelphia,  by  private 
subscription,  and  placed  under  the  direction 
of  an  intelligent  and  akilftil  Frenchman, 
who,  it  is  s^d,  produced  samples  of  reeled 
silk  not  inferior  in  quality  to  the  best  from 
France  and  Italy.  In  1771,  tiie  managers 
purchased  2,300  pounds  of  cocoons,  all  the 
prodnct  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and 
Delawai-e.  The  enterprise  was  interrupted 
by  the  Revolution,  A  similar  enterprise 
was  ^ain  attempted  in  1830,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  M.  J.  D.  Homerque,  and  co- 
coons were  brought  in  abundance  to  the 
establishment  irom  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  so  continued  for  some  time 
afterward ;  but  for  want  of  capita!,  the  un- 
dertaking failed.  About  the  same  time, 
however,  other  undertakings  were  begun  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  some  of 
these  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  sac- 
cess.  In  1841,  the  convicts  in  Auburn 
prison,  New  York,  were  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  silk  for  a  time,  with  much 
success.  In  the  first  year  a  value  of  $13,763 
was  produced  of  sewing  silk,  ipronounced 
superior  to  the  imported  article.  The 
domestic  supply  of  the  raw  article  running 
short,  through  defects  of  climate,  that  m: 
fecture  began  more  severely  to  feel 
weight  of  the  duty  of  15  per  cent.  aA 
lorem  on  raw  silk,  and  of  10  to  30  per  cent, 
on  dyostuffs.  These  duties  were  a  direct  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  the  English  manu- 
facturers, who  obtained  those  materials  free 
of  charge.  Nevertheless  these  manufactures 
here  and  there  had  taken  root,  in  spite  of 
this  attempt  to  force  the  culture  of  the  silk 
by  means  that  tended  to  destroy  the  market 
for  it.  Many  manufactories  of  ribbons  grew 
in  fevor,  and  produced  goods  with  a  texture, 
finish,  brilliancy  of  color,  and  general  adapt- 
ability for  an  extended  consumption  that 
gave  them  advantage  over  the  imported 
goods.  In  sewing  silk,  particularly,  the 
American  manufacturer  has  excelled.  The 
American  article  is  in  every  respect  equal  in 
color  and  finish  to  the  imported,  and  supe- 
rior in  the  spinning  and  "  fixing  the  cord" 
(the  great  desideratum  in  this  branch  of 
manufacture)  to  the  Neapolitan  article. 

The  following  figures  show  the  rapid  prog- 
ress of  the  manufacture  now  that  the  raw  silk 
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is  free  of  duty.  FromlSSOto  1850,theim- 
port  of  the  raw  silk  increased  300  per  cent. 
The  manufacture  had,  meantime,  gathered 
strength,  and  in  the  last  ten  years  it  has 
risen  to  over  $1,540,000  per  annum,  while 
the  import  of  sewing  silk  is  nearly  extin- 
guished. The  largest  portion  of  the  silk  is 
derived  directly  from  China. 
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FIRE-PROOF  SAFES  AKD  SAFB-IOCKS. 

But  a  very  few  years  have  passed,  since  it 
as  a  matter  of  necessity  for  individuala  to 
keep  their  valuables  in  their  own  houses,  and 
to  defend  them  from  the  attacks  of  burglars 
and  the  risks  of  fire,  as  they  best  could.  For 
these  purposes  strong  boxes  were  in  requisi- 
tion.  In  modem  times,  paper  promises  have 
been  substituted  for  the  hard  currency  of 
former  times,  and  banks  become  the  deposi- 
tories for  that  money,  thus  relieving  individ- 
uals of  the  risk  of  keeping  coin  in  their 
houses,  to  attract  thieves.  The  banks  are 
depositories  for  plate  and  jewelry,  and 
ice  companies  guarantee  from  loss  by 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  was 
hardly  to  be  anticipated  that  a  demand  for 
strong  boxes  should  arise,  when  the  use  of 
them  was  apparently  on  the  decline  Smgu 
larly  enough,  however,  the  jrt  f  malung 
strong  boxes  has  only  been  developed  in  the 
present  century.  It  is  to  be  considered, 
however,  that  with  the  progress  of  the  cred- 
it system  in  the  last  150  years,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  commerce,  paper  securities  and 
account-books  of  all  kinds  have  multiplied, 
causing  a  greater  demand  than  ever  for  iron 
chests.  The  manufacture  of  these,  and  of 
the  locks  to  secure  them,  has'  taken  great 
dimensions. 

It  is  obvious  that,  in  the  construction 
of  a  chest,  designed  to  be  not  only  bur- 
glar but  fire-proof,  iron,  as  a  material, 
would  naturally  suggest  itself,     Neverthe- 
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less,  oak  seems  formerly  k>  have  teen  a 
favorite  material,  probably  from  the  facility 
of  working  and  oraamenting.  An  esamplo 
of  this  kind  of  coffer  ia  afforded  in  the  ehest 
in  which  the  crown  jewels  of  Scotland  were 
depoaitfid  in  ITOT.  The  chest,  beautifully 
ornamented,  was  secured  with  iron  bands, 
hasps,  and  staples.  There  were  three  locks, 
which  then,  no  doubt,  afforded  security,  but 
each  of  them  could  be  opened  in  five  mintites 
with  a  hit  of  crooked  wire  in  our  day.  At 
the  close  of  the  last  century  there  began  to 
be  made  the  iron  chests,  known  as  "foreign 
coffers."  These  were  constructed  of  sheet 
iron,  strongly  riveted  to  hoop  iron,  crossed  at 
right  angles  on  the  outside.  A  lock  throw- 
ing eight  bolts  inside,  and  two  bars  and 
staples  for  padlocks  outside,  were  employed 
to  secure  the  lid.  Over  the  door  lock  was  a 
cap  beautifully  pierced  and  chased,  and  a 
secretly  operated  escutcheon  concealed  the 
key-hole.  These  were  formidable  to  look  at, 
and  no  donbt  answered  their  purpose  all  the 
better,  that  the  science  of  lock-picking  wa 
then  not  bo  advanced  as  in  the  present  day. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  present  cei 
tory,  cast-iron  chests  beg-an  to  be  made 
for  common  purposes,  and  the  manufacture 
flourished  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  idea 
of  introducing  non-couducting  suhstan 
a  protection  gainst  fire,  occurred  hut 
years  later.  The  favorite  substance  for  this 
purpose  is  gypsum  or  plaster  of  Paris.  This 
material  was  first  used  in  Paris  for  the  cc 
struction  of  fire-proof  houses.  The  practi 
for  more  than  fifty  years  had  there  been 
erect  hofiow  wafia  with  spaces  between  them 
varying  from  five  to  nine  inches  in  width. 
Plaster  of-  Paris,  mixed  with  water  to  a 
proper  consistency,  was  poured  into  these 
spaces,  where  it  set  and  became  hard.  After 
the  beams  and  rafters  were  fixed  in  their 
places,  boards  were  nmled  to  them,  and  the 
same  material  was  api-ead  thereon.  The  lower 
floors  of  the  buildmg  were  of  plaster,  over 
which  tiles  were  laid.  The  same  material 
was  appfied  to  fire-safes  in  Paris,  and  these 
were,  to  some  extent,  imported  into  New 
York  about  the  year  1820.  The  first  port^ 
able  fire-proof  chests  introduced  for  sale  in 
New  York,  were  imported  from  France,  by 
the  late  Joseph  Boucheaud,  Esq.,  about  1830, 
and  no  doubt  many  of  our  old  merchants  and 
bankers  remember  them,  as  many  were  sold 
for  use  in  counting-liouscs  and  bank  vaults. 
They  were  constructed  of  wood  and  iron ; 
the  foundation  was  a  box  of  hard,  close- 


grained  wood,  covered  on  the  outside  with 
plate  iron,  over  which  were  hoops  or  bands 
iron,  about  two  inches  wide,    crossing 
;h  other  at  right  angles,  so  forming  squares 
all  sides  of  the  (best   Holes  iiere  made  in 
i  bands  and  plates,  thiouah  which  well- 
made  WTOUghtriron  nails  or  spikes,  having 
hollow"  half-spheneal  hi-ada,  were  driven 
into  and  throuEh  the  wooden  bo^,  and  tlien 
clinched."    Tne  mside  of  the  cheat  was 
then  lined  with  a  covering  of  sheet  iron. 
These  chests  had  a  well-finished  but  very 
large  lock,  having  from  six  to  eight  bolts, 
operated  by  one  turn  of  the  key. 

The  first  actual  application  of  plaster  of 
Paris  to  safes  in  this  country  seems  to  have 
been  by  James  Conner,  the  type-founder,  of 
New  York  His  business  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  non-condneting  quafities 
of  plaster  of  Paiis,  and  he  applied  it  to  an 
iron  chest  in  his  office,  which  cnest  has  been 
in  use  ever  since.  Soon  after,  Jesse  Delano, 
of  New  York,  b^an  making  chests  of  the 
Paris  pattern,  substituting  solid  cast-iron 
heads,  to  secure  the  bands.  In  1826,  he 
patented  an  improvement,  which  consisted 
IB  coating  the  wooden  foundation  with  a 
composition  of  equal  parts,  clay  and  lime, 
plumbago  and  mica,  or  saturating  the  wood 
in  a  solution  of  potash  lye  and  alum,  to  ren- 
der it  incombustible.  These  were  generally 
used  in  the  country,  and  as  a  curious  in- 
stance of  the  JiTe-proof  (palities  of  those  safes, 
we  may  state  that  one  stood  many  years  near 
the  stove,  in  the  counting-house  of  Lyman 
Stockbridge,  of  Hartford,  until  its  fire-proof 
qualities  seem  to  have  been  exhausted,  since 
it  spontaneously  took  fire  and  burnt  up  about 
three  years  since,  without  doing  other  injury 
on  the  premises.  lu  this  case,  it  would  seem 
the  fire-proof  quality  was  inverted — viz.,  that 
the  fire  could  not  get  out,  instead  of  failing 
to  get  in.  After  Mr.  Delano,  C  J.  Gayler 
began  the  safe  manufacture,  and  in  1833  he 
patented  his  "double"  fire-proof  chest.  This 
consisted  of  two  chests,  one  so  formed  within 
the  other  as  to  have  one  or  more  spaces  be- 
tween them,  to  inclose  air  or  any  known  non- 
conductors of  heat.  In  the  same  year,  one 
of  these  double  chests  .was  sevei-ely  tested 
by  being  exposed  in  a  large  building  in  Thom- 
aston,  Maine,  that  was  entirely  destroyed 
by  fire.  The  chest  preserved  its  contents  in 
good  order.  This  excited  the  public  admira- 
tion, and  one  enthusiastic  writer  described  it 
as  a  "  Salamander,"  which  name  has  ever 
since  been  popularly  applied  to  safes. 
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The  majority  of  the  so-called  "  safes"  in 
UBeattlielirao  of  the  great  fire  in  New  York, 
in  1835,  were  simply  iron  closets,  and  were 
of  little  protection  against  the  devouring  ele- 
ment. There  were  then  about  sixty  of  Gay- 
ler's  double  chests  m  use,  and  a  few  of  these 
preserved  their  contents.  Soon  after,  John 
Scott  obtamfid  a  patent  for  the  use  of  asbe 
tos  for  firo-proiif  chests.  In  1887,  Benjami 
Shenvood  obtaiiioil  a  patent  for  a  revolving 
interior  safe,  filling  the  spaces  with  plaster 
of  Paris  Hud  ihnrcoal. 

In  1843  EiioR  Wilder  obtained  a  patent 
for  the  construction  of  a  safe  of  heavy  iron 
plates,  filled  with  hydrated  plaster  of  Paris, 
and  sooti  after,  Mr,  Fitzgerald,  whose  disco- 
very was  made  previously,  was  associated 
with  him.  About  1841,  Sir.  Silas  C,  Herring 
became  interested  in  Wilder's  safes,  first  as 
agent  and  afterwards  as  a  manufacturer. 
The  Wilder  safes  proved  a  protection 
against  Hlcs  ivhich  destroyed  the  Gayler  and 
other  patents.  In  1844,  Enos  Wilder's 
patent  was  transferred  to  his  brother,  B.  G. 
Wilder,  bnt  the  safes  under  this  patent  were 
made  bj  Mr.  Herring;  and  not  long  after, 
Meaai's.  lioberts  &  Rich  oommcnced  the 
mannfactiu'C  on  the  same  principles,  but 
paid  no  loyalty.  After  a  protracted  lawsuit, 
a  compromise  was  cficcted  by  which  both 
parties  coiitiiiued  to  manufacture.  Other 
paities  tuod  hydraulic  cement,  soapstonc, 
alam  niul  glue,  alum  alone,  mica,  asbestos, 
and  othti  articles  for  filling,  but  none  proved 
aa  eft'  ctuil  as  the  hydrated  plaster  of  Paris, 
whii  b,  under  the  infiuonce  of  intense  heat, 
gave  up  its  water  of  combination,  and  form- 
ing an  atmosphere  of  steam  in  the  inne: 
portion  of  the  safe,  protected  the  books  or 
papera  from  destruction.  It  was  found,  hi 
ever,  that  the  plaster  after  a  time  gave  up  a 
part  of  its  water  of  combinatioD,  and  not  only 
made  the  interior  of  tbe  safes  mouldy  and 
damp,  but  rusted  tbe  plates  of  iron  till  tliey 
were  eaten  through.  Messrs.  Herring  ife  Co. 
had  offered  a  reward  of  $1,000  for  any  filling 
which  should  stand  the  test  better  than  tbe 
plaster  which  they  were  using.  In  1853,  Mr. 
Spear,  a  chemist  of  Philadelphia,  discovered 
that  the  residuum  of  the  soda  fountains, 
after  the  liberation  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  for 
tbe  so-called  aoda-watcr,  possessed  remarfcar 
bio  non-conducting  powers.  This  residuum, 
which  had  been  previously  thrown  away, 
was,  by  Spear's  process,  preserved,  washed 
to  free  it  from  the  sulphuric  acid,  which 
had  acted  npon  the  chalk,  dried 
24 
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kiln,  and,  when  in  a  dry  and  almost  irapalpa- 
ir,  rammed  into   the  safes.     The 
safes  thus  pi-epared  were  found  to  have  no 
dency  to  rust,  and  to  be  better  protected 
against  fire  than  by  the  use  of  the  plaster, 
tma  powder  f^ving  up  its  water  of  eombina- 
tion  in  less  qnanfi'^,  and  Kiore  slowly  than 
the  plaster,  but  sufficiently  to  preserve  the 
contents  of  the  safe.     Messrs.  Herring  it  Co. 
purchased  Mr.  Spear's  discovery,  and,  since 
1854,  bave-mado  their  safes  mainly  on  this 
principle,  though  the  Wilder  patent  had  not 
expired.     Mr.  B.  G.  Wilder  nad  meantime 
commenced  the  manufactuie  of  safes  under 
his   patent,  himself;  and  the  suceessoia  of 
Messrs.  lioberts  &  Rich,  under  several  film 
Bich  &  Bo^  Roff  <&  bteams,  and 
Stearns   &   Marvin,  also   manufactured   the 
Wilder  safe.     In  1854,  the  safes  which  had 
rusted  through  by  the  moisture  fiom  the 
plaster  of  Paris  began  to  be  returned  upon 
the  manufacturers,  and  the  cost  of  repwrs 
and  refilling  was  very  heavy.    There  began  a 
little  before  tMs  time  to  be  a  demand  for  bur- 
jlai^proof  safes.      Lillie's  safes  were  highly 
commended  for  this  puipose,  he  using  thick 
slabs  of  chilled  cast  iron,  and  flowing  cast 
over  wrought  iron  ribs   in  tbeir  con- 
struction.     It    was    found    after    a    time, 
however,  that    the   burglars   succeeded    in 
drilling  these  sufficiently  to  blow  them  up 
few  minutes,  and  that  the  dependence 
placed  on  them  was  not  justified.     Messrs. 
Herring  ik  Co.  a  few  yeai's  since  adopted 
tho  plan  of  mating  their  bui^lar-proof  safes 
externally    of    boder-plate    wrought    iron, 
with  an  inner  safe  of  hardened  steel,  and 
filed  the  space  between  with  a  casting 
of  Franklinite,   the   hardest   of   all  known 
metallic  ores,  which  in  casting  was  incor- 
porated with  rods  of  soft  steel,  those  on  one 
side  running   vertically,  and   those    on    the 
other    horizontally.      These   castings  resist 
tbe  best  drills  for  many  hours.      This  has, 
in  connexion  with  the  burglai'-proof  locks, 
proved  the  most  complete  protectiou  against 
burglars  yet  invented.     Among  the  burglar- 
proof  locks,  the  Bramah,  invented  in  Eng- 
land in  1784,  was  in  high  repute  for  many 
years,  but  was  picked  by  Hobbs,  a  Boston 
locksmith,  in  1851.     A  "permutation  lock" 
was  invented  by  Dr.  Andrews,  in  1841,  and 
another    by   Newell,    about    1843.      Both 
were   finally  picked,  and  NeweR    then  in- 
vented one  with  a  detached  tumbler,  which 
was,  after  a  time,  picked  by  William  Hall,  of 
jBoston,  by  the  "smoke  process,"  by  which 
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a  snioky  flame  is  iutroduced  by  the  hey-hole, 
and  this  leaves  a  fine  deposit  of  lamp-black 
upon  the  "  bellies"  of  the  tumblers.  When 
the  key  is  next  introduced,  it  removes  the 
lamp-black  fiwm  the  parts  it  touches.  By 
meausof  a8mallrefiector,astroiig light  is  then 
thrown  ill,  bringing  the  key  marks  to  view. 
The  exact  sizes  for  a  false  key  are  thus  ob- 
tained. To  prevent  this  operation,  it  was 
supposed  that  concealing  the  tumblers  would 
be  all  that  was  requisite.  H.  C.  Jones,  of 
Wewark,  accomplished  this  by  concentric 
rings  and  curtain ;  and  Pyea  did  it  more  ef- 
fectually with  eccentric  rings  and  curtain. 
The  lock  was  now  thought  perfect.  It  was 
called  the  parautoptic  (concealed  from  view) 
lock.  A.  C.  Hobbs,  with  one  of  tliese  at  the 
English  exhibition  of  1851,  defied  the  best 
English  opei-ators.  One  of  these  locks  was 
used  at  the  Bank  of  England,  and  they  came 
into  general  use  in  the  United  States.  Di 
1855,  Linus  Yale,  jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  by 
means  of  the  impression  process,  picked  this 
great  lock.  In  1843,  Linus  Yale,  senior,  pat- 
ented a  "  pin"  lock  and  then  the  duplex  lock, 
for  which  two  keys  are  required.  One  being 
introduced,  it  was  ueceBsary  to  unscrew  and 
temove  its  handle,  then  close  the  key-ho!e 
entirely  with  a  hardened  plate,  before  the 
other  key-hole  could  open.  The  ingenuity 
of  his  son  dispelled  the  idea  that  tnis  was 
absolutely  secure,  by  picking  it.  Tale,  jr., 
being  convinced  that  no  lock  is  secure  so 
long  as  the  shape  of  the  key  prevents  the  en- 
tire closing  of  the  hole,  he  set  to  work  upon 
that  principle,  and  in  1851  he  invented  the 
magic  lock.  In  this  lock,  the  key  and  its 
bits  appear  aa  of  one  piece ;  on  being  intro- 
duced into  the  lock,  the  bits  are  taken  up  bj 
a  piu,  which  enters  through  them  into  the 
centre  of  the  key-shaft.  The  key  then  being 
turned  in  the  usual  manner,  pute  ia  motion 
:a  set  of  gear  wheels.  These  first  separate 
the  bits  from  the  key,  and  then  carry  them 
into  the  interior  of  the  lock,  away  from  the 
key -hole.  They  there  operate  upon  the  tum- 
blers out  of  sight  and  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  picking  tools.  The  same  motion  which 
carries  away  the  bits  effectually  closes  the 
key-hole.  When  the  bolt  is  passed,  the  key- 
hole re-opeus,  the  bits  come  back  and  jom 
the  handle  to  be  taken  oat,  as  they  were  put 
in.  The  bits  may  be  taken  away  in  the 
pocket,  if  desired,  leaving  the  handle  with 
the  lock.  This  mechanism  seems  to  effect 
perfectly  the  conditions  sought  for  security 
against  picking.     E,  B.  Denison,  the  famous 


clockmaker,  of  London,  remarks  in  relation 
to  this,  as  well  as  to  Newell's,  "  that  the  cast- 
igof  both  these  American  locks  (which  have 
all  their  heavy  parts  of  cast  iron)  is  vastly 
superior  to  any  iron  castings  we  have  ever 
seen  made  in  England ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  United  States  are  evidently  far  ahead  of 
in  the   manufacture  of  both  good  and 
iap  locks,"     This  is  certainly  very  grati- 
fying praise  to  the  national  pride,  when  we 
reflect  how  few  years  since  we  depended  en- 
tirely upon  England  for  bank  locks. 

In  some  cases,  burglars  introduce  strong 
tools  to  force  locks  apart,  and  others  intro- 
duce gunpowder  to  explode  them.     A  device 
gainst  this  is  to  form  a  strong  slider  of  cast 
'     '  to  close  the  key-hole,  and  also  to  cnt 
I  piece  of  the  back  plate  and  screw  it 
rain,  with  small  screws.    This  giving  way 
ae  application  of  force,  saves  tlie  rest, 
iiese  brilliant  inventions  have  been  made 
to  close  the  doors  of  safes  against  burglars, 
while  the  improvements  in  uie  boxes  guard 
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When  we  contemplate  by  turns  each  of 
the  great  materials  most  conducive  to  man's 
advancement  in  civilization,  we  are  at  times 
lost  in  the  attempt  to  give  precedence  to 
any  one,  siuce  so  many  nave  held  so  high  a 
rank  in  the  scale  of  Usefulness.  Ivon  ass, 
perhaps,  been  the  most  impoi'tant  ia  respect 
of  industrial  purposes,  and  paper  has  been 
the  means  of  recording  and  promoting  that 
general  intelligence  without  which  progi'ess 
could  not  be  very  extensive,  but  glass  has 
entei-ed  more  into  the  necessities  of  science, 
well  as  those  of  social  life  and  every-day 
comforts,  than  most  materials.  The  great 
properties  of  glass  are  its  transparency,  its 
hardness,  its  power  of  assuming  any  possible 
form  when  hot,  and  its  non-conduotibihty. 
Employed  as  windows,  it  transmits  light  into 
onr  dwellings  while  protecting  us  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  seasons  aad  perinitting  a 
view  of  exterior  objects ;  wrought  into  the 
form  of  vessels,  it  preserves  all  liquids  with- 
out alteration,  while  we  can  inspect  the  con- 
tents. This  quality,  added  to  its  indestruc- 
tibility by  any  of  me  acids  (except  fluoric), 
has  much  facilitated  the  investigations  of 
chemists.  The  physical  sciences  are  not  loss 
indebted  to  it.     It  is  the  principal  auxiliary 
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of  optics.  "With  his  glass  priaiu,  Newton  de- 
composed light ;  it  is  by  its  means  that  as- 
ironomy  makes  its  obaervations  and  discov- 
eries in  the  infinity  of  space  ;  combined  in 
the  microscope,  it  carries  the  vision  of  the 
natixmlistinto  the  most  minute  formations  of 
nature ;  with  it,  those  of  short  sight  have 
the  perception  extended,  and  by  it,the  flat- 
tened vision  of  ^e  is  restored  to  its  natu- 
ral powers.  To  the  science  of  fluids  it  is 
indispensable,  and  most  of  tho  experiments 
in  calorie  and  electricity  are  due  to  its 
agency.  If  all  the  sciences  are  more  or  less 
dependent  upon  it,  the  ordinary  usages  of 
life  are  no  less  promoted  by  it.  It  gives 
mirrors  for  the  toilet  and  for  ornament  to 
hottses ;  it  serves  the  table  with  liquids  ;  it 
preserves  works  of  art  from  the  dust,  ornar 
ments  lustres,  and  with  it  the  precious  stones 
can  be  imitated  in  all  respects  but  in  their 
hardness.  lu  the  arts  its  wonderfully  varied 
powers  may  be  put  in  requisition  for  almost 
all  purposes,  from  the  delicate  spring  of  a 
chronometer  watch  to  the  heavy  pipes  for  sup- 
plying water  to  cities.  For  the  iormer  pur- 
pose, its  insensibility  to  climate  and  temper- 
ature gives  it  advantages  over  the  metala  used 
for  that  purpMC. 

The  use  of  glass  is  of  a  very  remote  an- 
tiquity— how  remote  is  left  to  conjecture.  It 
had  been  anpposed  that  the  ancients  were  not 
acquainted  with  its  use.  Glass  beads  have, 
however,  been  found  on  mammies  more  than 
3000  years  old,  and  in  the  rains  of  Nineveh 
bottles  and  vaaes  have  been  fonnd  of  glass ; 
Mid  the  exhumations  of  Pompeii  and  Hercn- 
laneum  disclosed  the  fact  that  it  was  in  those 
cities  used  for  windows,  as  well  as  for  very 
numerous  utensils,  all  of  which  gave  evidence 
of  great  skill  in  glass  work.  The  manufac- 
ture of  giMS  spread  from  Italy  to  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  at  first  into  Gaul,  Bohemia 
was,  hbwever,  possessed  of  the  best  r 
als  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  the 
facture  settled  and  acquired  for  Bohemian 
glass  a  reputation  which  has  come  down  to 
our  times  for  vessels.  The  use  of  glass  for 
mirrors  seems  to  have  originated  in  Venice. 

The  manufacture  of  glass  was  carried  on 
in  England  as  early  as  1439,  according  to 
Horace  Walpole.  Flint  glass  was  made  in 
London  in  lite  middle  of  the  16th  century, 
and  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass  was  com- 
menced by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  whc 
imported  Venetian  workmen.  Since  then 
great  progress  has  been  made,  and  Engl 


nint  glass  has  won  a  great  reputation.     The  [produced  was  given   at  $1,360,000. 


manufacture  was  one  of  the  earliest  intro- 
duced into  the. colonies.  At  Jamestown,  Va., 
aiglass-house  was  broken  up  by  an  irruption 
of  Indians  in  1632.  There  appears,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  no  accurate  account  of 
any  until  that  of  Mr.  Hewes,  of  Boston,  in 
Temple,  N.  H.,  1730.  Those  works  were  op- 
erated by  Hessians  and  Waldeckers,  desert- 
era  from  the  British  army;  and  one  of  the 
first  articles  there  produced  is  now  the  prop- 
irty  of  Harvard  Uuiversity.  "Washington, 
n  hia  diary,  iVBfl,  alludes  to  a  glass-house 
n  New  Haven.  In  1803  a  German,  of  the 
lame  of  Lint,  undertook  glassworks  in  Bos- 
;on,  and  the  state  made  him  a  bounty  on 
every  table  of  window  glass  made.  From 
that  time  the  works  prospered,  or  at  least 
were  sustained. 

The  manufacture  of  crown  glass  was  early 
commenced  at  Pittsbui^,  Pa.,  by  Colonel 
O'Hara,  who.  In  1798,  started  glassworks  in 
that  city,  to  which  the  materials  were  brought 
from  30  to  100  miles'  distance.  The  con- 
cern had  a  considerable  success,  and  was 
followed  by  others  until,  in  1814,  there  were 
five  glassworks  at  that  place.  In  1812, 
Messi-s,  Bakewell  &  Co.  established  at  Pitts- 
bui^  the  first  flint-glassworks  in  the  Union. 
They  brought  the  manufacture  to  great  per- 
fection, bringing  out  workmen  from  Europe 
at  high  wages.  The  style  of  cutting  and  en- 
graving was  thought  equal  to  the  foreign, 
and  the  operations  of  lie  house  extended 
until  the  works  became  the  largest  for  glass 
manufacture  in  the  country.  There  were 
there  made  sets  of  glass  for  tw  P  1  nt 
of  the  United  States ;  and  a  t  f  pi  n  1  d 
vases  there  produced  40  y  ra  n  1 11 
adorns  the  saloon  at  La  Grang  th  at  t 
Lafayette.     The  houte    have    als  d 

the  silver  medal  of  the  Fi'  nkl  n  In  t  tnte 
In  other  parts  of  the  country  th  man  fa 
ture  progressed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
and  in  1832  a  committee  of  the  New  York 
convention  made  a  report  on  the  glass  man- 
ufacture, from  which  it  appears  there  were 
then  in  operation  21  glass  furnaces,  having 
140  pots  for  the  manufacture  of  crown 
glass ;  of  these,  8  were  at  Boston.  There 
were  also  in  operation  33  for  the  manufacture 
of  cylinder  glass;  of  these,  lOwere  in  Penn- 
sylvania, 2  at  Wheeling,  2  in  Maryland,  2 
in  New  York,  2  in  Ohio,  1  in  Massachusetts, 
1  in  New  Hampshire,  1  in  Vermont,  1  in 
Connecticut,  and  1  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
The  whole  value  of  flint  glass  then 
The 
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most  extensive  gi'een  bottle'  factory  was  at  chief,  silica,  obtained  from  tbe  sea  beaches  in 
that  time  Mr.  Dyott's,  near  Philadelphia,  the  form  of  quartz  sand,  and  from  the  quartz 
There  were  there  melt«d  i  tons  per  day,  or]  rocks  of  the  interior.     The  name  of  "flint 


1200  tons  per  annum.  At  ttat  period  the 
glass  manufacture  received  an  impulse,  and 
in  1834  there  were  6  works  at  Pittsburg, 
making  crown  and  cylinder  glass,  green  bot- 
tles, and  apothecaries'  phials.  One  bottle 
fectory  produced  1600  dozen  weekly,  and  a 
plual  factory  2200  gross  weekly.  There 
were  also  produced  in  one  concern  6000 
boses  window  glass  annually,  of  a  quality 
nearly  equal  to  the  best  crown  glass.  There 
were  also  at  Wheeling  2  crown  and  flint- 
'  ,  and  1  for  phials  and  bottles, 
org,  16  miles  distant,  there  were 
1  flint  giass  and  1  green  bottle  factory. 

The  census  of  1840  showed  that  th 
were  then  in  the  United  States  81  gL 
houses,  employing  8,236  men.  The  segre- 
gate capital  was  given  at  $2,014,100.  "" 
tiiese,  2  were  in  Virginia,  2  8  in  Pennsyli 
25  in  New  Jersey,  13  in  New  York,  3  in 
Vermont,  3  in  Connecticut,  4  in  Massachu- 
setts, 8  in  New  Hampshire,  and  1  in  Michi- 
gan. The  census  did  not  distingaish  the 
different  branches  of  the  glass  manufacture, 
nor  the  modes  of  making  window  glass. 
The  increase  up  to  1850,  by  the  census  of 
that  year,  appears  to  have  been  not  very 
considerable.  The  number  of  works  had 
risen  to  94,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$3,402,350,  employing  55?1  men,  and  pro- 
ducing a  value  of  |4,64I,676  per  annum. 
Of  these  94.establishmenta,28  werein  Penn- 
sylvania, and  30  more  in  New  Jersey,  mostly 
owned  in  Philadelphia;  18  were  in  New 
York,  6  in  Massachusetts,  2  in  Maryland,  1 
in  Connecticnt,  4  in  New  Hampshire,  2  in 
Missouri,  6  in  Ohio,  6  in  Virginia,  and  1  in 
Tennessee.  The  glass  manufacture  thus 
concentrates  apparently 
There  has  been  in  the  last  ten,  yi 
progress.  In  1853  the  first  plate  glass  man- 
ufactory in  the  United  States  was  established 
at  Cheshire,  Berkshire  county,  Mass.  The 
same  company  now  arc  at  Lenox  undor  the 
name  of  the  "  Lenox  Rough  Plate  Glass 
Co."  The  rough  or  hammered  plate  glass 
manufacture  has  also  been  recently  estab- 
hshed  in  Philadelphia  ;  also  a  new  descrip- 
tion, called  "German  flint,"  of  less  beauty 
than  the  old  flint,  but  better  adapted  for  the 
use  of  apothecaries,  chemists,  pecfiimera,  etc. 
since  it  is  little  affected  by  acids  and  alka- 

The  materiala  for  gla^  are  several;  the 


^lass,"  which  originated  with  the  Englit 
manufacturers,  and  long  held  the  highest 
rank  in  Europe,  came  fi'om  the  use  of  flints, 
calcined  and  ground  to  powder.  This  proc- 
ess is  now  supplanted  by  the  use  of  sand,  of 
which  a  highly  prized  article  is  imported 
into  England  from  Austria.  The  purest  ar- 
ticle used  in  the  United  States  is  obtained 
from  Lanesborough,  Mass,,  being  a  disinte- 
gi-ated  quartz  rock.  It  is  effiUy  broken  by 
ttie  pick,  and  the  lumps  may  be  crushed  in 
the  hand.  The  grains  are  remarkable  for 
their  purity.  They  appear  white  in  the 
mass,  but  under  the  microscope  each  appears 
as  limpid  as  ciystal.  This  is  need  for  the 
best  flint  and  plate  glass.  Lime  is  used  in 
the  shape  of  limestone  of  the  purest  quali- 
ties, or  as  quicklime.  Potash  is  derived 
from  common  wood  ashes,  and  the  ashes  of 


used  ;  also  the  refined  alkalies.  Com- 
naon  salt  is  used  whence  to  extract  carbonate 
of  soda.  In  addition  to  these,  saltpetre, 
alumina,  and  waste  glass,  enter  into  the  in- 

fredients  of  glass,  tbe  proportions  of  many 
inds  of  whidi  are  as  follows : — 
English  bottle  glass — sand,  100  lbs.;  hxiv- 
iated  ashes,  100 ;  wood  ashes  40  ;  kelp,  40  ; 
clay,  80 ;  cullet,  or  waste  glass,  100.  For  Bo- 
hemian crystal,  are  used — 100  lbs.  sand ;  pu- 
rified potash,  60 ;  chalk,  8 ;  cullet  and  man- 
ganese, 40.  In  window  glass,  are  used — 
100  lbs.  sand ;  chalk,  40 ;  carbouat*  of  soda, 
35  ;  of  broken  glass,  from  60  to  180;  and 
some  manganese  and  arsenic.  For  plate 
glass — Lynn  sand,  washed  and  dried,  720 
ftis. ;  alkaline  salt,  of  which  40  per  cent,  soda, 
450  lbs.;  lime,  80;  nitre,  25;  broken  plate 

fTass,425.  These  ivill  give  ]  200  lbs.  of  glass, 
or  Faraday's  heavy  optical  glass — protox- 
ide of  lead,  140  lbs.;  silicate  of  lead,  24; 
dry  boraoio  acid,  25 ;  and  100  lbs.  of  sand. 
Artificial  gems  are  composed  of  100  lbs. 
of  quartz  crystal,  or  sand ;  pure  minium,  oi 
red  lead,  154  lbs.;  caustic  potash,  54  lbs. 
boracic  acid,  7 ;  and  some  aisenious  acid. 
These  are  a  few  of  the  proportions  used, 
hut  most  manufacturers  modiiy  them  in  vari- 
ous ways,  since  the  same  compound  will,  in 
the  same  furnace,  under  different  conditions 
f  f  Id  ft,  nd  weather,  give  different  re- 
B  m  nous  coal,  or  coke,  or  seasoned 
w  d  y  b  used  for  fliel,  and  firewood 
p    f  n  d.     In   some   glassworks   of  ths 
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United  States,  i-osin  b  preferred  to  all  other 
fdel,  since  whea  pulverized  it  may  be  added 
IE  small  qnantities  at  a  time.  It  bums  with- 
out giving  off  impurities  that  may  mix  with 
ov  injure  the  glass,  and  it  leaves  no  residuum 

In  proceeding  to  manufacture,  when  the 
combination  of  materials  is  formed,  they 
are  thoroughly  ground,  mixed  together,  and 
sifted.  The  glass  furnace  is  a  large  .  . .. 
lar  dome,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  fire. 
This  is  surrounded  by  8  to  12  melting  pots, 
which  being  rmsed  to  a  ivhite  heat,  receive 
the  mixed  glass  in  quantities  about  one 
eighth  at  a  time.  As  eacli  instalment  melts 
down,  the  others  are  added.  The  entire 
quantity  being  melted,  the  iires  are  uiged  to 
tne  utmost,  while  the  workmen  watch  the 
operation,  with  long  iron  rods,  hy  means  of 
wnich  they  estract  from  the  boiling  mass 
portions,  from  time  to  time,  until  transpar- 
ency, on  cooling,  indicates  that  perfect  fu- 
sion of  all  the  materials  has  taJcen  place.  A 
Bcum  rises  during  the  boiling  which  is  re- 
moved as  it  appears.  The  heat  is  then' 
raised  to  the  highest  degree,  to  perfect  the 
fiision.  The  glass  is  now  made,  out  it  con- 
t^ns  many  impurities,  being  substances  that 
would  not  melt ;  and  there  is  also  still  a  quan- 
tity of  gas,  which,  if  not  got  rid  o^  will  form 
those  bubbles  that  are  sometimes  seen  in 
common  window  glass.  The  mass  is  therefore 
kept  fluid  during  some  48  hours,  by  which 
means  the  "metaT'  is  fined,tliat  is,  ^1  the  bub- 
bles of  gaa  will  have  disappeared,  and  insolu- 
ble mattei-3  will  have  settled  to  the  bottom. 
The  heat  is  then  allowed  to  subside  until  the 
metal  becomes  thick  enough  to  work,  at 
which  point  the  temperature  is  maintained 
in  order  to  keep  the  glass  in  this  condition. 
The  pots  that  surround  the  furnace  will  gen- 
erally thus  hold  enough  to  employ  the  force 
day  and  night  for  the  first  four  days  of  the 
week,  the  hands  being  divided  into  gangs 
that  relieve  each  other  every  six  hours. 

The  glass  materials,  being  thus  brought  into 
suitable  combination,  are  ready  for  some  of 
the  numerous  branches  of  manipulation  in 
which  that  article  is  employed — the  manu- 
fecture  of  window  glass,  plate  glass,  bottles, 
phiala,  flint  glass,  vessels  of  all  descriptions, 
gems,  optic^  instruments,  etc.  The  manu- 
facture of  window  glass  is  perhaps  the  most 
extensive,  and  this  is  conducted  in  two  modes. 
By  one  the  glass  is  blown  into  "tables,"  like 
cart  wheels,  and  by  the  other  it  is  formed  into 
cjflinders,  that  are  cut  open  lengthwise 
The  former  is  the  more  ge 


a\\)  pr'ict  se  1  That  description  is  generally 
kno^sn  -it,  Engl  h  cr  wn  glass.'  In  the 
m-inuticture,  the  uelt  ng  pots,  of  which 
tl  eie  a  e  suiUy  e  gl  t,  hold  about  half  a 
ton  of  netal  each  and  this  will  suffice  for 
100  Ublea  of  crown  glass.  "When  the  glaM 
IS  m  its  pioper  state,  the  workman  is  armed 
with  a  pipe,  or  blowing  tube,  4  or  6  feet 
long,  with  a  bore  J  to  I  inch  in  diameter, 
and  a  little  lai^r  at  the  mouth  end  than  at 
the  other.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a  long  hand, 
with  which,  the  end  being  heated  red  hot, 
the  workman  reaches  into  the  pot  of  melted 
matter,  and  gathers  up  the  quantity  he  re- 
quires. By  long  experience  he  is  enabled 
to  do  this  with  great  exactness,  and  this, 
for  crown  glass,  will  not  vary  much  from  9 
lbs.  The  pipe  being  cooled  to  admit  of 
handling,  the  lump  is  rolled  upon  the  mar- 
ver  (which  is  a  polished  cast-iron  slab),  to 
give  it  a  conical  form.  Blowing  through 
the  tube,  at  the  same  time,  causes  the  lump 
to  swell.  It  is  then  heated  in  the  fur^iace, 
and  agMn  rolled  and  enlarged  by  blowing. 
In  this  operation,  the  portion  next  the  tube 
becomes  hollow,  and  the  greater  portion 
of  the  glass  works  toward  the  point  of  the 
cone  it  forms  in  rolling.  The  solid  point  is 
called  the  hnilion.  This  being  softened  in 
the  furnace,  the  tube  is  laid  across  a  rest, 
and  made  to  revolve,  while  the  glass  Is  blown, 
to  a  globe.  During  this  operation,  a  hoy 
supports  the  soft  end,  or  bullion,  with  an 
iron  rod.  The  globe,  by  continually  revolv- 
ing, increases  in  size,  and  flattens  out,  the 
bullion  point  still  foiToing  a  thick  centre,  to 
which  an  iron  rod,  called  a  pontil,  which  has 
a  little  molten  glass  on  its  end,  is  applied; 
at  the  same  moment  the  globe  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  blow  pipe  by  the  application 
of  a  piece  of  cold  iron  to  its  "  nose,"  re- 
mans upon  the  pontil.  As  the  tube  breaks 
away,  it  leaves  a  circular  opening,  which  the 
workman,  holding  by  the  pontil,  presente  to 
the  furnace.  By  this  means  it  is  softened  al- 
most to  melting,  and  beingmade  to  revolve 
rapidly,  the  opening  grows  rapidly  larger  by 
centrifugal  force.,  'file  heated  air  in  theglobe 
prevents  the  two  opposite  faces  from  coming 
together.  The  portion  next  the  fire  appears 
to  roll  inside  out,  and  it  suddenly,  with  a 
noise  like  opening  a  wet  umbrella,  flattens 
out  into  a  circular  disk,  which  is  then  re- 
moved from  the  fire,  and  kept  revolving  un- 
til it  is  cold.  The  pontil  is  then  cracked 
off,  and  the  disk  removed  to  the  annealing 
oven,  and  set  up  on  edge  with  the  rest,  ar- 
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ranged  in  rows,  and  supported  by  iron  rods, 
ao  as  not  to  press  Hgainst  each  other.  The 
annealing  is  completed  in  24  to  48  hours. 
These  "tables"  are  generally  52  inches  in 
diameter ;  sometimes,  however,  aa  much  as 
'70  inches, 

Plate  glass  imperfectly  annealed  will,  wben. 
once  cracked,  soon  fall  all  to  pieces.  The  an- 
nealing process  is  simply  to  place  the  hot 
glass  va  a  hot  oven,  and  allow  the  whole 
to  cool  gradually.  By  this  operation  it  is 
found  that  glass  is  deprived  of  much  of  its 
brittleness.  The  explanation  is,  that  the  glass 
is  a  non-conductor,  and  when  made,  the  exte- 
rior cools  first,  forming  a  crystalline  crnst 
which  shelters  the  interior  particles,  so  that 
these  continue  longer  in  the  fluid  state,  and 
are  prevented  from  expanding  as  glass 
nsually  does  when  it  cools.  The  interior 
has  thna  a  constant  tendency  to  expand  or 
borst  out.  When  the  whole  is  allowed  to 
cool  slowly  in  an  oven,  all  the  fibres  of  the 
glass  assume  their  proper  and  natural  places, 
and  the  mass  becomes  tough  and  elastic. 
The  effect  of  sadden  cooling  is  manifest  in 
the  toys  called  "Prince  Rupert's  drops." 
These  are  simply  hot  glass  dropped  into 
■water.  In  so  doing,  most  of  the  drops  burst 
to  pieces,  but  some  retain  a  pear  shape. 
These,  when  taken  out,  will  bear  a  smart 
blow  without  breaking;  but  the  smallest 
break  at  tbe  stem  wiB  cause  the  whole  to 
fly  to  pieces  with  a  loud  explosion.  Bo- 
logna phials  are  formed  of  unannealed  glasi 
4  or  5  inches  long,  and  i  inch  thick.  These 
will  bear  a  hard  blow,  or  a  bullet  may  ' 
Bafely  dropped  in.  If,  however,  a  diarp 
fragment  of  sand  is  introduced,  the  phial 
will  fly  to  pieces.  Annealing  deprives  them 
of  these  qualities. 

From  ttie  annealing  kiln  the  tables  go  to 
the  warehouse,  and  are  there  assorted 
cording  to  defects  and  qualities.  Each  ■ 
is  then  laid  in  turn  upon  a  "  nest"  or  a 
ion,  and  is  divided  bv  a  diamond  into  two 
pieces,  one  of  which,  tlie  lai^er,  contains  the 
bull's  eye.  These  are  then  cut  into  square 
panes.  The  circular  shape  and  the  bull's 
eye  involve  much  waste  in  cutting.  The 
glass  thus  manufactured,  however,  has  a  re- 
markable brilliancy,  and  for  that  reason  it  is 
Preferred  to  the  cylinder  process,  by  which, 
owever,  lai^r  panes  are  made. 
The  cylinder  process  has  been  pursued  to 
a  great  extent  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
practised  by  a  number  of  workmen.  Some- 
times 10  are  arranged  side  by  side,  with  a 


raised  platform  extended  in  front  of  the  fur- 
naces 10  feet  above  the  bottom.  Standing 
npon  this,  each  man  gathers  a  proper  quantity 
of  metal  from  the  pot  before  him.  By  ap- 
plying the  lump  to  a  wooden  mould  and 
blowing,  it  takes  a  globe  form.  This  he 
heats,  and  then  holds  upon  the  pipe  verti- 
cally over  his  head,  at  the  same  time  blow- 
ing into  it  This  causes  the  globe  to  flatten. 
It  is  then  held  down  so  as  to  swing  below 

platform  on  which  the  worker  stands. 
This,  with  continued  blowing,  causes  the 
to  elongate  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder, 
workman  watches  with  care  lest  the 
elongation  should  proceed  too  rapidly,  in 
which  case  he  raises  it  again  over  his  head. 
This  operation  is  dexterously  continued  until 
the  cylinder  attains  47  inches  in  length,  and 
10  inches  in  diameter.     The  end   is  then 

ned  in  the  fire,  while  the  pipe  is  closed 
with  the  thumb.  The  mr  within  the  cylin- 
der then  expands  so  as  to  burst  out  the  end. 
The  edges  of  the  opening  thus  caused  are 
then  spread  and  trimmed.  The  tube  end  ia 
cut  off  when  the  glass  is  cool  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  hot  iron,  and  letting  fall  a  drop  of 
water  on  the  heated  line.  The  cylinder  is 
now  to  be  cnt  open  lengthwse  in  order  that 
it  may  be  flattened  out  into  a  pane.  For 
this  purpose  two  methods  may  be  employed 
— one  with  the  hot  iron  and  cold  water,  and 
the  other  by  a  diamond  applied  inside  the 
cylinder  along  a  rule.  The  cylinders  are 
now  carried  to  the  flattening  furnace,  where 
they  are  laid,  slit  uppermost,  on  the  flatten- 
ing stone.  Here,  aa  they  soften,  they  open 
out,  and  a  workman  with  an  iron  rod  aids 
the  operation.  Another  at  the  same  time, 
with  a  rod  having  a  block  of  wood  at  the 
end  for  polishing  toe  sheets,  works  down  the 
irregularities  of  the  surface.  The  sheet  is 
then  passed  into  the  annealing  oven.  In 
every  stage  of  this  process,  the  sheets  are 


Most  answer  for 
None  have  the  brilliancy  of 
crown  glasa.  The  main  difficulty  is  in  the 
wrinkling.  The  glass  being  made  in.  the 
cylinder  form,  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces 
are  of  unequal  lengths.  In  the  flattening 
out,  this  inequality  produces  undulations, 
called  cockles,  which  distort  objects  seen 
through  the  glass.  The  unevenness  also 
made  it  very  troublesome  to  polish  the  sur- 
fece  until  the  difficulty  was  overcome  by  the 
I  device  of  pressing  upon  each  sheet  soft 
I  leather,  which,  acting  like  a  boy's  "  sucker," 
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adheres  to  the  glass  by  almospheric  pressure. 
Two  plates  tlma  held  are  laid  face  to  face, 
and,  l>y  the  actioa  of  machinery,  rapidly 
rubbed  together  with  the  intervention  of  pol- 
ishing sand  and  water.  By  this  means  a 
beautiful  polish  is  bestowed. 

By  these  two  methods  of  manufacture 
moat  of  the  glass  used  in  the  United  States 
ia  produced.  For  the  city  dwellings  of  the 
more  wealthy,  as  well  as  for  the  lai^e  stores 
and  shops,  plate  glass  is  used ;  but  the  de- 
mand is  small  compared  with  the  quantities 
nsed  in  the  United  States  for  the  rapidly 
multiplying  dwellings.  Thus  the  averf^e 
number  of  square  feet  of  glass  for  a  dwelling 
may  be  placed  at  100,  The  number  of 
houses  in  the  United  States  in  1850 
3,427,  which  would  require,  ia  round 
bei-a,  336,000,000  feet.  In  1860  the 
number  of  dwellings  was  about  4,700,000, 
requiring  470,000,000  feet  of  glass,  or  an 
increase  of  134,000,000  feet  for  new  dwell- 
ings alone,  without  taking  into  account 
breakage,  rebuilding,  churches,  hot-houses, 
public  buildings,  etc.  The  value  of  the  new 
glass  required  would  be  about  14,600,000. 
On  account  of  this  largedemand,  the  Imports 
continue  considerable,  and  were  in  1858 
19,734,439  square  feet,  at  a  value  of  $626, 
747.  In  the  same  year  the  export  of  do 
mestic  glass  was  $214,608. 

Various  causes  affect  the  combination  and 
the  qualities  of  the  compounds.  The  alkali 
in  window  glass,  powdered  and  moistened,  is 
detected  by  its  action  upon  turmeric  paper 
and  may  he  dissolved  out  by  boiling  water. 
Atmospheric  agents  sometimes  remove  it  in 
part  fi'om  window  panes,  leaving  a  film  of 
silicate  of  lime.  The  glass  of  stable  windows 
is  liable  to  change  its  appeai'ance  and  assume 
prismatic  colors  from  the  action  of  the  ara- 
moniacal  vapors  upon  the  silica.  When 
moderately  heated,  glass  is  readily  broken  in 
any  direction  by  the  sudden  contraction  pro- 
duced by  the  prompt  application  of  a  cold 
body  to  its  surface.  It  is  divided,  when 
cold,  by  breaking  it  along  lines  cut  to  a 
slight  depth  by  a  diamond  or  some  othei 


_,'  hard-pointed  body.      It  may 
bored  with  a  steel  drill  kept  slightly  mois- 
tened with  water,  which  forms  a  paste  with 
the  powder  produced.     Copper  tubes,  fed 
with    emery,  also    serve    to  bore   holes 
glass. 

As  very  lai^  panes  of  glass  could  be  made 
by  neither  of  the  above  methods,  the  large 
piate  glass  used  for  mirrors  and  for  shop 


windows  is  cast.  The  mixtures  employed 
do  not  vary  much  from  those  used  in  sheet 
glass.  A  laiger  proportion  of  soda  is  used ; 
but  this  pushed  to  excess  gives  a  greenish 
tinge.  The  greatest  care  is  token  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  materials.  When  the  glass  is 
melted  in  the  pots,  it  is  ladled  into  cisterns 
cuvettes  placed  in  the  fire  by  the  side  of 
the  pots.  Some  manufacturers  allow  the 
metal  to  remMn  fluid  in  the  pots  16  hoars, 
equal  time  in  the  cuvettes ;  arid 
i  cases,  in  order  to  allow  the  so- 
da to  volatilize  and  the  Mr  bubbles  to  es- 
cape, the  time  is  prolonged  to  48  hours. 
When  nearly  ready,  the  temperature  of  the 
glass  is  allowed  to  fell  in  order  that  the 
material  may  assume  a  pasty  consistency. 
Meantime,  the  casting  plate  is  prepared. 
This  is  usually  a  cast-iron  plate,  perhaps  7 
inches  thick,  1 1  feet  broad,  and  20  feet  long. 
It  has  raised  edges  to  prevent  the  glass  from 
flowing  ofl",  of  a  depth  proportioned  to  the 
proposed  thickness  of  the  glass  plate.  On  a 
level  with  this  table,  and  arranged  along  its 
«ide  are  the  annealing  ovens  Each  of  these 
IS  16  feet  wide  and  40  feet  ieep  Hot  coals 
are  heape  1  upon  the  plate  to  bring  it  to  a 
propel  temperature  The  cistern  swung  on 
a  crane  is  then  apj-ioachel  to  the  table, 
wl  1  h  i*  thoroughly  cleaned  and  the  melted 
gla.  c««ehilly  skimmed  with  a  copper  blade. 
By  canting  the  eiatein  the  glass  is  then 
poured  upon  the  table  A  copper  cylinder 
'  "  '  diameter  extends  acioss  the  table, 
resting  on  the  raiaed  edges  This,  being 
rolled  iorward,  sweeps  before  it  the  excess 
of  glass,  spreading  the  whole  uniformly  of  a 
thickness  governed  by  the  raised  edges  of 
the  table.  The  effect  of  the  passage  of  the 
copper  roller  upon  the  brilliant  surface  of 
the  glass  is  very  oeautiful,  leaving,  as  it  does, 
a  splendid  play  of  colors.  The  superfluous 
glass  being  then  trimmed  from  the  edges, 
the  plate  is  thrust  forward  into  the  annealing 
oven  previously  raised  to  a  red  heat.  Suc- 
cessive plates  are  thus  east  until  the  anneal- 
ing oven  ia  full,  when  it  is  closed  up  and  left 
5  days  to  cool.  When  taken  from  the  oven 
the  plates  are  examined  for  defects,  and  the 
mode  of  cutting  decided  upon  is  then  done 
with  a  diamond. 

There  are  many  modes  of  grinding  and 
polishing,  but  in  this,  as  in  most  other  arts, 
the  latest  improvement  ia  an  American  in- 
vention, which,  highly  successful  here,  was 
introduced  into  England  in  1856.  A  circu- 
lar plate  of  cast  iron,  10  feet  in  diameter  and 
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S  inches  tliick,  Is  secured  upon  the  upper 
end  of  a  vertioal  ataft,  so  as  to  revolve  with 
it  Above  the  table,  frames  are  arranged  to 
told  the  plates  of  glass,  wliich  are  laid  in  a 
bed  of  plaster  of  Paris,  with  the  face  to  be 
polished  resting  upon  the  revolving  table. 
The  frames  are  so  arranged  that  the  friction 
of  the  table  upon  the  glass  causes  them  to 
revolve  so  as  to  present  every  portion  of  the 
glass  surfece  to  aa  equal  amount  of  rubbing, 
when  aand  is  required  to  grind  dowa  the 
glass,  it  is  fed  in  from  a  box  above  the 
frame.  This  is  found  to  be  the  best  mode  ; 
but  sometimes  the  sar&ces  of  the  plates  are 
ground  together.  After  grinding,  they  are 
smoothed  with  emery  powdi 
fineness  until  they  are  reac 
This,  in  the  American  machinery,  is  per- 
formed by  rings  coated  with  felt  and  screwed 
to  the  surface  of  the  irou  tabic.  Oxide  of 
iron  or  rouge  is  applied  to  the  felt  as  a  pol- 
ishing agency.     When  this 


n  the  process  of  silvering,  a  lai^e  stone 
table  is  prepared  so  as  to  be  canted,  by  means 
of  a  screw  beneath  it,  on  one  side.  Around 
the  edges  of  the  table  is  a  groove,  in  which 
quicksilver  may  flow,  and  drop  from 
corner  into  bowls  placed  to  receive  it.  The 
table,  being  made  perfectly  horizontal, 
covered  wi^  tin  foil  carefully  laid  over 
A  strip  of  glass  is  placed  along  each  of  three 
sides  of  the  foil  to  prevent  the  mercury  from 
flowing  off.  The  metal  is  then  with  ladles 
poured  upon  the  foil  until  it  is  a  quarter  ■ 
an  inch  deep,  and  its  tendency  to  flow 
checked  by  its  affinity  for  the  tin  foil.  The 
plate  of  glass,  well  cleaned,  is  dexterously 
slidden  on  from  the  open  ade.  Its  advan- 
cing edge  is  carefully  kept  in  the  quicksilver, 
so  that  no  air  or  any  impurities  can  get  be- 
tween the  metal  and  the  giass.  "When  ex- 
actly in  its  place  it  is  held  until  one  edge  of 
the  table  is  raised  10  ot  15  degrees,  and  the 
Buperfluoua  metal  has  run  off.  Heavy  weights 
are  then  placed  on  the  glass,  and  it  is  so  left 
several  hours.  It  is  then  turned  over,  and 
placed  upon  a  frame,  the  metal  uppermost, 
.which  becomes  hard  in  the  course  of  aev- 
^eral  weeks.    Patents  have  been  taken  out 


precipitating  silver  upon  the  glass,  but 
process  is  not  so  eoccessful  aa  flie  old. 


thLit  process  is  not  so  eoccessful  aa  tl 

When  these  plates  are  used  for  shop  -w 
dows,  some  of  them  require  to  be  bent 
various  manners.     This  is  a  separate  branch 
of  busiaess,  and  is  carried  on  at  Newark,  N, 
J.,  extensively.     The  bed  is  made  of  suitable 


mateiial    on  the  fl  or  of  the  furnace  anil 

the  required  form      The  sheet  of 

glass  13  laid  upon  this  and  as  it  softens  in 

the  heat    it  assumes  the  foiin     t  the  bed 

I  which  it  11  laid 

The  minufacture  of  fliut  glass  tji  domes 
tic  purposes  requires  great  caie  m  the  selec 
tion  of  the  mateiials  It  pes  caes  the 
properties  of  greit  tiansparencj  and  hi^h 
reiractive  power  Its  bnliiancy  and  density 
ai-e  la  some  degree  due  to  the  mtio  lucti  n 
of  oxide  of  lead  Oxide  of  zmc  has  also 
been  found  effeotive  for  the  same  purpose. 
In  order  to  protect  the  giass  from  effects  of 
smoke  or  other  elements  which  might  dis- 
color it,  it  is  melted  in  a  covered  pot,  with 
lening  in  a  short  neck  on  one  side. 
The  teat  is  made  very  intense  that  the  fusion 
may  be  rapid.  The  moment  fusion  and 
fining  have  thoroughly  taken  place,  the  heat 
is  reduced,  to  prevent  the  deleterious  action 
of  the  materials  of  the  vessel  upon  the  glass. 
In  the  United  States,  when  the  metal  is 
taken  out  by  the  workmen,  it  is  shaped  in 
the  required  form  by  pressing  into  a  die. 
For  this  purpose,  when  the  article  is  large, 
considerable  pressure  is  required.  The  ex- 
perience and  skill  of  the  workman  are  put 
to  the  test  in  taking  up  just  the  quantity  of 
metal  required  to  fill  the  mould,  whicn  is 
kept  at  a  red  heat.  The  objects,  being 
formed,  go  through  the  cutting  process,  as 
it  is  called,  but  really  the,  grinding  proc- 
ess. Circular  stones  or  metaJlic  disks  are 
made  to  revolve,  being  fed  with  sand  and 
water  for  coarse  grinding,  and  emery  for 
finer  work.  The  marks  left  in  the  coarse 
grinding  are  removed  by  application  to 
wooden  revolving  wheels,  fed  with  pumice 
or  rotten-stone,  and  finally  with  putty  pow- 
der, a  preparation  of  tin  and  lead.  The 
fine  polishing  of  chandelier  drops,  and  sim- 
ilar ornaments,  is  effected  by  a  lead  wheel, 
supplied  with  rotten-stone  and  water.  Globes 
and  lamp  shades  are  polished  on  the  inside 
by  filling  them  with  sand,  and  placing  tliem 
in  a  drum,  which  revolves  rapidly  for  a 
length  of  time. 

The  glass  most  important  in  the  arts  is 
certainly  that  used  for  optical  instrument, 
Flint  and  crown  glass  are  both  used  for  that 
purpose,  but  both  have  their  defects.  Those 
of  the  former  arise  from  the  difficulty  of  ef- 
fecting uniform  fusion,  and  crown  glass  is 
seldom  posseted  of  the  requisite  uniformity 
of  texture.  These  difficulties  were  so  great 
that,  until  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
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tury  lenses  larger  tlian  three  and  a  half  inches 
could  not  be  made.  At  that  time  a  Swiss 
cloctmaker,  Guinand,  produced  them  as 
large  as  nine  inches,  of  the. greatest  perfec- 
.tioB,  The  secret  remmned  with  him  for  a 
long  time,  hut  waa  finally,  by  one  of  his  sons, 
imparted  to  M.  Bontemps,  who  in.  1838  pro- 
duced lenses  of  twelve  to  fourteen  inches. 
The  secret  was  in  keeping  the  mixture  ac- 
tively stirred  when  liquid,  and  then  suffering 
it  to  cool  and  anneal  in  the  pot^  Lenses  are 
now  made  of  flint  glass  twenty-nine  inches 
in  diameter,  and  weighing  two  cwt. 

The  production  of  vessels  of  colored  glass 
is  conducted  in  a  very  ingenious  manner. 
The  coloring  matters  are  various.  Blue 
transparent  glass  is  made  with  2  lbs.  oxide 
of  cobalt;  azure  blue,  4  lbs.  oxide  of  cop- 
per; ruby  red,  4  ozs,  oxide  of  gold;  other 
colors  by  various  combinations.  Sometimes 
the  color  is  incorporated  merely  with  the 
outer  portion  of  the  glass.  This  is  effected 
in  the  blowing  by  dipping  the  lump  of  clear 
glass,  when  shaped  upon  the  marver,  into 
the  pot  of  melted  colored  glass,  and  then 
blowing  it  to  the  shapo  required,  and  flash- 
ing out,  if  desired  to  convert  it  into  panes. 
The  color  may  afterward  be  reduced  in 
depth  by  grinding,  and  clear  spots  reached 
by  grindiiig  through  the  color.  In  the  proc- 
ess of  "  casing,"  a  portion  of  partially  blown 
flint  glass  is  inserted  into  a  thin  ^ell  of 
colored  glass,  and  then  blown,  until  it  fills 
the  shell,  mth  whicb  it  becomes  incorpo- 
rated by  heating  and  further  blowing ;  cas- 
ings of  different  colors  may  be  thus  applied. 
In  painting,  the  color,  mixed  with  a  flux 
that  will  fuse  at  a  lower  temperature  than 
the  glass,  and  with  boiled  oil,  is  laid  on  with 
a  brush  as  in  ordinary  painting,  or  by  blocks 
as  in  calico  printing.  The  glass  ia  then 
heated,  when  the  flux  melts,  and  sinks  into 
the  body.     The  panting  of  glass  for  charch 

windows  was  formerly  carried  to  a  __„ 

gree  of  excellence,  that  modems  have  not 
been  able  to  equal.     Although  the  reoeip' 
have  been  preserved  ia  ancient  treatises,  tl 
process  has  been  lost. 

Enamelled  glass  has  of  late  been  much 
used.  The  glass  of  the  New  York  Crys- 
tal Palace  is  an  illustration.  In  this  proc- 
ess the  enamel  substance  is  ground  to  an 
impalpable  powder,  and  then  laid  with  a 
bnisli,  in  a  pasty  state,  upon  the  glass.  Af- 
ter the  pMte  is  dried,  the  ornament  is  etched 
out  either  by  hand  or  by  machinery.  The 
glass  being  then  so^ned  in  the  intense  heat 


of  the  furnace,  the  enamel  becomes  vitrified 
and  incorporated  with  it.  It  then  passes  to 
the  annealing  furnace.  This  process  was  in- 
vented by  Mr.  William  Cooper,  of  the  firm 
of  Cooper  &  Belcher,  New  York,  whose  ex- 
tensive works  at  Newark,  N.  J,,  supplied 
60,000  feet  for  the  New  York  Crystal  Palace. 
Another  variety,  the  flocked,  has  now  come 
into  use.  The  process  is  nearly  the 
_  except  that  a  smooth  opaque  surface 
is  given  to  the  glass  before  the  enamel  is  ap- 

Soluble  glass  has  been  made  of  later  years 
of  equal  parts  silica  and  caustic  potash.  This 
is  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  is  used  ex- 
tensively for  making  buildings  and  all  com- 
bustible bodies  fire-proof, 

la  the  manufacture  of  bottles,  the  metal, 
on  being  withdiawn  fiom  the  melting  pot 
on  the  end  of  the  blowing  tube,  is,  if  for 
common  black  bottles,  shaped  in  concavities 
that  are  made  m  the  edge  of  the  marver. 
Fine  bottles  of  flint  glass  are  shaped  in 
moulds  of  brass  oi  iron,  which  ai'e  made  in 
two  parts  hinged  togethei,  so  that  they  may 
be  opened  and  shut  with  the  foot.  Bottles 
for  champagne,  soda  water,  etc.,  are  made 
of  extraordinary  strength,  and  tested  before 
uMng  by  hydraulic  pressure.  They  oughtto 
support,  for  this  purpose,  a  pressure  of  40 
atmospheres,  or  600  lbs.  on  the  square  inch. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  strength  with 
which  they  are  usually  made,  the  breakage 
in  the  manufacture  of  champagne  is  rated  at 
80  per  cent. 

The  glass  is  drawn  out  into  tubes  in  a 
manner  that  illustrates  the  curious  manipu- 
lations of  the  metal.  The  workman,  with 
his  blowing  tube,  accumulates  a  certain 
quantity  by  successive  dips  into  the  melt- 
ing pot.  This  is  then  blown  into  a  globe. 
Another  workman  then  takes  hold  with  a 
pontil,  at  a  point  exactly  opposite  the  blow- 
ing tube.  The  two  men  then  separate,  and 
the  globe  contracts  ia  the  middle,  which  be- 
ing drawn  out  to  the  size  of  the  tube  desired, 
cools,  and  the  hotter  portions  successively 
yield  to  the  drawing,  until  a  tube  of  100 
feet  or  more  hangs  between  the  workmen. 
The  diameter  of  the  bore  retains  its  piopor- 
tion  to  the  thickness  of  the  glass ,  hence 
thin  tubes  must  be  drawn  from  globes  blown 
to  a  laige  size.  These  tubes  of  colored  glass 
may  be  converted  into  beads.  Beads  have 
always  been  a  great  element  in  the  trade 
with  the  North  American  Indian^,  being 
highly  prized  by  them. 
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INDlA-RrBBER  ASD  ITS  MANKPACTIBB. 

Obb  of  the  most  reoiarkable  American 
discoveries  of  the  present  century  is,  nn- 
donbtedly,  the  mode  of  manufaeturicg  and 
applying  the  article  tnown  to  comtneree  aa 
"Indiar rubber,"  but  which,  among  the  peo- 
ple of  South  America,  b  called  "  caout- 
chouc." The  article  in  question  is  a  gum 
procured  from  a  peculiar  free  in  the  hottest 
regions  of  the  equator.  The  tree  which 
yields  this  gum  in  the  East  Indies  is  some- 
what different  from  that  wHch  produces  it 
in  the  equatorial  regions  of  South  America. 
The  former  {"ficus  elastioa")  is  represirated 
in  an  engraving  on  another  page.  Although 
the  gum  was  used  in  a  rude  fashion  since 
ntany  ages  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
which  produce  it  (and  it  had  been  known 
to  commerce  for  a  long  time,  having  been 
discovered  hy  a  French  philosopher  ia 
1786),  it  is  only  within  20  years  that  its 
value  has  been  appreciated.  In  that  time, 
under  the  genius  of  American  manufacturers, 
Lt  has  risen  to  a  rank  equal,  perhaps,  to  that  of 
ironand  glass  among  the  materials  that  admin- 
ister to  the  neccMities  and  comforts  of  man. 

In  the  forests  of  equatorial  South  America 
the  " siphonia  elastica"  grow  t  ah  ght  f 
60  or  70  feet,  and  is  cove  d  w  th  a  aly 
bark.  It  bears  a  fruit,  wh  h  n  1  a 
white  almond  highly  esteem  d  >y  th  na 
lives.     A  slight  wound  on  th     t  u 

the  sap  to  flow  freely,  thick  wh  t  a  d  n 
tuous,  like  the  sap  of  the  milk  weed.  On 
being  exposed  to  the  air,  this  soon  becomes 
solid.  Tliis  sap  is  collected  by  the  natives, 
who  make  a  longitudinal  cut  in  the  centre 
of  the  tree,  and  lateral  cuts  leading  diago- 
nally into  it^  At  the  bottom  of  the  perpen- 
dicular cut  a  banana  leaf  is  plac«d  io  con- 
duct the  sap,  as  it  flows,  into  a  vessel  placed 
to  receive  it.  The  sap  is  used  for  the  for- 
mation of  bottles,  boots,  shoes,  and  various 
ftrtictea.  The  process  ia  to  form  the  figure 
of  the  thing  desired  in  clay,  and  cover  it  on 
the  outside  with  mnny  coats  of  the  gum,  ex- 
posing it  to  fire  to  dry.  When  the  desired 
thickness  is  obtained,  the  mould  i 
out  in  water,  and  the  article  is  read; 
shoes,  rudely  fashioned  in  t 
e  long  an  article  of  importation  from 
Para  into  the  United  States,  and  extensively 
sold  down  to  within  30  years.  There 
little  other  use  made  of  the  article  except  to 
erase  pencil  marks,  and  for  which  purpose 
was  charged  SO  cents  for  ^  a  cubic  inch.    The 


nature  of  the  gum  did  not,  however,  long 
fail  to  become  an  object  of  research.  The 
il  decided  that  it  was  neither  gum  nor 
but  of  a  peculiar  nature  analc^ous  to 
from  which  it  differed  in  not  being 
soluhle  in  alcoiol.  Many  attempts  to  make 
it  useful  in  the  arts  were  made,  and  finally  it 
found  that  by  dissolving  it  in  volatile 
oil  there  was  obtained  a  sort  of  varnish  very 
useful  in  making  certain  tissues  and  fabrics 
iter-proof.  A  thin  coat-,  placed  between 
two  sheets  of  stuff,  caused  them  to  adhere 
closely  and  made  them  impervious  te  well 
to  water  as  to  air.  This  application  of  it 
made  in  the  manufacture  of  mattresses, 
cushions,  pillows,  boots,  bottles,  etc.  A  soi 
lotion  in  linseed  oil  is  called  an  excellent  var- 
nish for  making  leather  water-tight.  The 
'     '  solvents  are  said,  however,  to  be  oU  of 


turpentine,  coal,  naphtha,  and  benzole.  Al- 
cohol will  not  dissolve  it,  but  will  precipitate 
it  from  ether.  Another  solvent  is  of  rubbei 
itself,  called  caoutchoucm.  It  is  produced 
by  exposing  rubber  to  a  heat  of  600",  when 
it  goes  off  in  a  vapor,  which,  being  con- 
densed, produces  the  solvent.  All  these 
applications,  however,  utilized  only  one 
of  the  distinguishing  properties  of  rub- 
ber, viz.,  its  imperviousness  to  water.  An 
inventor,  however,  by  the  aid  of  a  new 
solvent,  found  means  to  spin  threads  of  the 
rubber  of  various  degrees  of  fineness  and 
strength.  These  threads,  covered  with  tex- 
tile fabrics — silk,  wool,  cotton,  or  linen — ^be- 
light  and  supple  tissues  of  extraor- 
dinary elasticity.  This  opened  the  way  to 
an  immense  number  of  employments. 

In  some  macliines  the  rubber  is  kneaded, 
and  compressed  in  various  ways,  and  finally 
annmber  of  the  balls  thus  treated  are  brought 
together  and  powerfully  squeezed  by  a  screw 
press  in  cast-iron  moulds,  in  which,  being 
firmly  secured,  the  mass  is  left  several  davs. 
This  process  is  somewhat  modified  ia  differ- 
ent establishments.  In  some,  the  cleaned 
shreds  are  rolled  into  sheets,  flxim  which 
threads  and  thin  rubber  are  sliced  by  the 
application  of  suitable  knives,  worked  by 
machines,  and  kept  wet.  The  sheets  are  at 
once  ready  for  the  purpose  to  which  this 
form  is  applied,  or,  by  machinery  of  great 
ingenuity,  they  are  cut  into  bug  threads  of 
any  desired  degree  of  fineness.  If  then  re- 
quired to  be  joined,  a  clean  oblique  cut  is 
made,  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  the  parts 
being  brought  together,  readily  and  perfectly 
unite  by  ttie  pressure  of  the  fingers.     Aa 
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the  threads  are  reeled  off,  they  1        t  d 

about  eight  times  their  origi  I  1  gll  by 
passing  through  tho  hands  of  by  d  I  y 
tiie  same  operation  they  are  depnved  of 
their  elasticity.  After  vemwning  on  the  reel 
some  days,  they  are  wound  upon  bobbins, 
and  are  then  ready  for  weaving  and  braiding. 
The  threads  are   of  different  fineness.     A 

found  of  caontchouc  can,  by  one  machine, 
e  made  into  8000  yards  of  thread.  This 
may,  by  another,  be  divided  by  4,  malting 
32,000  yards.  Elastic  braids  are  tbese 
threads  covered  with  silk  and  other  mate- 
rial. In  woven  fabrics,  caoutchonc  thread 
makes  the  warp,  alternately  with  threads  of 
stuff  to  receive  the  extreme  striaa  that  would 
destroy  the  rubber,  and  the  other  materials 
form  ihe  weft,  or  cross-threads.  When  wo- 
ven, a  hot  iron  is  passed  over  the  stuff,  and 
this  causes  the  rubber  to  regain  its  elasticity. 
Another  mode  of  forming  the  threads  per- 
fectly round  and  smooth,  is  to  convert  the 
i3aoutchoac  into  a  soft  paste.  This  is  done 
by  macerating  it  for  some  hours  with  about 
twice  its  weight  of  subhnret  of  carbon,  add- 
ing 5  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  The  paste  is  well 
kneaded  by  compressing  it  through  dia~ 
of  !■  ■  


and  is  then  forced  through  a  line  of  small 
holes  at  the  bottom    of    another   cylinder. 
The  threads,  as  they  issue,  are  taken  on  a 
web    of    velvet,  from   which  they  pass  to 
another  of  common  cloth,  and  are  earned 
slowly  along  for  600  to  TOO  feet,  when  be- 
cotning   dry  and   bard  by  tbe  evaporation 
of  the  solvent,  they  are  received  in  a  little 
cup.     The  threads  produced  of  vulcanized 
rubber  retain  their  elasticity,  and  are,  wl 
woven,  kept  stretched  by  weights.     On 
leasing  them,  the  material  woven  with  them 
is  drawn  back,  producing  shirred, 
gated  fabrics. 

Caoutchouc  supplanted  the  metal  elastics 
for  many  purposes,  since  it  would  not 
rode  in  moisture.     It  was  at  once  in  demand 
for  suspenders,  garters,  corsets,  and  number- 
less appurtenances  of  apparel. 

It  came  to  be  used  for  water-proofing 
cloths,  surgical  instruments  of  all  kinds, 
elastic  bands,  in  the  arts  and  trades.  Book- 
binders have  used  it  for  securing  the  leaves 
in  books,  impai'ting  flexibility  and  freedom 
to  the  opening  volumes.  In  thin  sheets,  it 
has  been  used  for  taking  impressions  of 
engravings.  In  this  form,  also,  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent material  for  covering  the  mouths  of 
bottles,    and   similar  applications  requiring 
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e  exclusion  of  air  and  moisture.  Pre- 
pared with  other  ingredients,  it  forms  a  ma- 
applied  to  wood.  A  pound  of  fine  rubber 
dissolved  in  four  gallons  of  rectified  coal- 
■  naphtha  and  well  mixed.  In  ten  or  twelve 
days  this  will  attain  the  consistency  of  cream, 
when  an  equal  weight  of  shellac  is  added. 
It  is  then  heated  in  an  iron  vessel  having  a 
pipe  at  the  bottom.  As  it  melts, 
kept  well  stirred,  and  the  liquid  flowing 
out  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  thin  sheets. 
When  it  is  applied,  it  is  heated  to  248°  and 
applied  with  a  brush,  and  ret^ned  soft  un- 
t^  the  jointing  is  made,  by  passing  heated 
rollers  over  the  surface.  This  has  been,  it  is 
said,  applied  to  masts  of  vessels,  which  have 
been  so  firmly  spliced  that  fractures  take 
place  in  the  new  wood  sooner  than  to  sepa- 
rate the  glued  portion ;  and  it  has  been  held 
that  parts  of  vessels  may  be,  by  these  means, 
so  firmly  put  together  that  ii-on  bolts  would 
unnecessary. 

Rubber  has  been  made  use  of  for  paving 
stables,  lobbies,  and  halls,  here,  as  well  as 
,d,  where  Windsor  Castle  carriage- 
way is  so  paved.  There  are  a  multitude  of 
uses  for  the  materia!,  such  as  baths,  dishes 
for  photograph  and  chemical  purposes,  tele- 
graph wire  covers,  boots,  shoes,  toys,  life- 
preservers,  clothing,  furniture  covers,  travel- 
ling bags,  tents,  beds,  water  pails.  It  is 
being  constantly  applied  to  new  uses,  aa  the 
chemical  modes  of  treating  the  ai-ticle  de- 
velop new  properties. 

Tiis  uses  of  the  article  were,  however, 
still  comparatively  limited.  The  water-proof 
qualities  were,  to  some  extent,  availed  o£  and 
its  elasticity  was  ingeniously  applied  in  many 
minor  directions.  The  native  article  itself 
was  still  an  impracticable  object  in  the  man- 
ufacture. It  had  baffled  tiie  philosopher, 
the  chemist,  and  the  artisan  iu  investigating 
its  nature  and  in  controlling  its  properties. 
Repeated  attempts  were  made  to  transport 
the  pure  juice  or  gum  to  Enrope,  there  to 
be  operated  upon,  but  without  success,  since 
it  was  foand  that  it  rapidly  degenerated.  A 
method  of  doing  this  was  finally  devised  by 
Mr.  Lee  Norris,  of  New  York.  The  liquor 
is  first  'filtered  and  mixed  with  1  its  own 
weight  of  ammonia.  Ou  being  poured  out 
on  any  smooth  surface,  and  exposed  to  a 
temperature  of  70'  or  100°  of  heat,  the  am- 
monia, which  had  preserved  it  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  atmosphere,  is  evaporated,  and 
leaves  the  gum  in  the  form  of  the  object 
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"wliicli  holds  it.     Its  intractable  nature  was 
finally,  however,  conquered  by  Charles  Good- 
year, who  controlled  it,  apparently,  as  Rafey 
does  horses,  viz.,   by  producing  the  result 
without  any  one  being  able  to  explmn  the 
phenomenon.     Mr,  Goodyear  spent  30  years 
of  the  most  uareraittiDg  toil  in  experiment- 
ing upoii  India-rubber,  and  finally  discovered 
that  a  mixture  of  sulphur,  white  lead,  and 
caoutchonc,  exposed  to  regulated  tempera- 
ture from  8  to  12  hoars,  becomes  "  vulcan- 
ized," or  an  entire  new  substance  unlike  any 
otlier.     The  native  rubber,  being  exposed  to 
tlie  estremes  of  heat  and  cold,  is  destroyed  ; 
but  those    agencies  have  no  effect  on  the 
same  article  vulcanized.     The  liquids  which 
dissolve  the  pure  rubber  do  not  influence  the 
new  article,  which,  however,  acquires  a  " 
higher  degi^e  of  elasticity  —  becomes, 
fact,  an  "clastic  metal."     The  article,  when 
pnt  into  the  heaters,  is  a  tough,  sticky,  nni 
lastic  dough.     It  comes  out  endowed  with 
high  degree  of  elasticity,  insensible  to  hea 
or  cold,  or  solvents,  and  applieableto  almo: 
every  want  of  life.     It  has  been  since  di 
covered  that  the  white  lead  contributes  bnt 
little  to  the  change  undergone  in  the  heat- 
ers, the  cause  or  manner  of  which  has  baf- 
fled the  skill  of  tbe  most  scientific  chemists 
in  this  country  or  Europe.     In  mixing  the 
proportions  of  the  compounds,  reference  has 
always  been  made  to  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
jects to  be  manufactured.     The  form 
adaptation  of  the  articles  are  perfected  bt 
the  "vulcanizing."     The  general  mode  of 
preparing  the  rubber  is  the  same.     The  rub- 
ber imported  from  the  East  Indies  is  said  to 
be  of  a  strongev  fibre  than  that  of  South 
America,  and  the  gum  is  selected  in  accord- 
ance with  the  manufacture  proposed.     It  is 
imported  in  rude  masses,  m  which  sticks, 
leaves,  and  dirt  are  thickly  mingled.    These 
are  about  3  feet  long  and  1  foot  thick.     The 
first  process  that  the  gum  undei^oes  is  the 
expensive  and  laborious  one  of  cleaning,  by 
which  the  mass  loses  about  i  of  its  weight. 
A  large  vat  is  filled  with  hot  water,  and  in 
this  the  rubber  remains  until  the  exterior  is 
sufficiently  softened  to  allow  of  the  removal 
of  the  coarse  basket-work  that  co 
adheres  closely  to  it.     When  this  is  done, 
the  lumps  are,  by  means  of  a  circular  knife 
of  a  diameter  of  4  feet,  revolving  with  great 
speed  under  the  influence  of  powei'ful 
chinery,  cut  into  slabs  about  1  inch  thick. 
The  engraving  .will  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
operation.     These  slabs  are  then  carried  to 


craeker,"  of  which  an  illustration  will 
be  found  on  another  p^e.  This  is  formed 
of  two  large  cylinders  grooved  longitudinally, 
and  revolving  slowly  but  irresistibly.  Between 
these  the  slabs,  as  they  are  passed,  are  elon- 
and  twisted,  by  which  operation  much 
of  the  dirt  and  bavk  works  out.  The 
stretched  slabs  are  then  taken  to  the  wash- 
ing machine,  where  numerous  sharp  knives, 
revolving  under  the  water,  cut  it  into  small 
pieces,  as  seen  in  the  baskets  on  the  right  of 
the  illustration,  which,  at  the  same  time,  are 
kneaded  and  washed  until  they  are  thor- 
oughly cleansed.  They  are  then  ready  for 
the  grinding  machine.  This  consists  of 
hollow  cylinders,  made  of  cast  iron, 
revolving  m  opposite  directions.  The 
I  pieces  that  come  from  the  washing 
machine,  being  fed  in,  are  kneaded  by  the 
cylinders  again  into  thick  sheets  or  mats. 
With  this  process  the  preparation  is  sus- 
pended for  several  months  iu  order  to  allow 
the  mats  to  be  thoroughly  dried  and  cured 
by  the  action  of  the  air.  This  involves  the 
necessity  of  keeping  on  hand  a  laig-e  stock 
of  rubber. 

When  the  rubber  is  quite  cured,  it  is  taken 
to  the  mixing  machines,  where  it  is  to  be 
combined  with  the  various  metals  and  sub- 
stances to  which  the  metallic  rubber  owes  its 
peculiar  properties.  The  mixing  machines, 
like  most  of  those  used  in  the  manufacture, 
are  hollow  revolving  cylinders.  The  mixing 
cylinders  are  of  great  size  and  strength,  and 
acquire  the  necessary  heat  to  work  the  rub- 
ber from  the  steam  let  in  at  the  ends.  These, 
revolving  toward  each  other,  knead  the 
rubber  like  dough.  In  the  process,  a  con- 
stant series  of  explosions,  like  pistol-shots,  is 
y  the  air  confined  in  the  folds  of 
the  substance  being  forced  out  by  the  action 
of  the  cylinders.  This,  on  a  grand  scale, 
repeats  the  boy's  amusement  of  chewing 
rubber  soft  in  order  to  explode  on  his  fist- 
the  air-bubbles  created  in  it.  As  the  i-nb- 
ber  softens  under  this  action,  the  workman 
slowly  mixes  in  the  various  substances  re^ 
quired.  These  consist  mostly  of  sulphur,  to 
which  are  added  the  oxides  of  various  metals, 
zinc,  lead,  iron,  etc.  Here  the  greatest  skill 
of  the  manufacturer  is  brought  into  requisi- 
tion. Every  quality  of  rubber  requires  a 
different  compound,  and  every  difference  in 
the  compound  requires  a  difiereut  treatment 
in  the  subsequent  stages  of  the  manufacture. 
Thus  prepared,  the  substance  is  ready  to  be 
moulded  and  shaped  into  the  variov^  forma 
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in  which  it  ia  to  be  finally  perfected  and 
used.  The  modes  of  preparation  ai*  various, 
accDfding  to  the  ultimate  objecfr— -whether 
that  may  be  for  it  to  assume  tie  form  of  the 
hard,  nnelaatic  comb,  a  door  spring,  a  steam 
valve,  a  carpet,  or  any  of  the  thousand  shapes 
it  is  made  to  take. 

It  may  be  here  remarked  that  the  dis- 
covery, great  as  it  was,  was  but  the.  first  step 
in  the  great  series  of  improveraenta  that  lias 
resulted  from  it.     After  18  years  of  incessant 
labor,  Mr.  Goodyear  had  perfected  a 
material — but  a  raw  material  for  what? 
was  necessary  to  know  to  what  articles  it 
could  be  applied  before  there  could  be  any 
demand  for  it;  nutil  then  it  was  of  no  market- 
able value.    It  was  necessary  to  invent  or 
cover  all  the  uses  to  which  it  might  be 
plied.     The  shoe  buaness  was  Uie  first  to 
make  it  available;   but  dnoe  then,  vast  as 
has  been  the  number  of  manufactures  based 
on  it,  discoveries  are  being  dwly  made  to 
extend  it. 

The  manufectfli'e  of  "belting"  and  "hose" 
is  a  very  lai^e  business.  The  belts  are 
used  for  driving  machinery,  and  are  superior 
to  eveiy  other  means.  They  are  stronger 
than  the  best  sole  leather,  and  adhere  to 
the  drum  or  pulley  with  a  tenacity  that 
prevents  slippmg.  This  manufacture  w  a 
peculiar  process.  Cotton  duck,  amilar  to 
that  of  whick  sails  are  made,  is  woven  in  a 
mode  to  give  double  the  usual  strength  lon- 
gitudinally. This  duck  is  impr^nated  with 
^e  rubber,  under  the  influence  of  powerful 
machinery,  wMeh  drives  the  substance 
through  and  through  its  meshes.  It  is  then 
taken  to  the  calender  machine,  seen  in  the 
engraving.  The  large  cylinders  of  which  it 
is  composed  have  a  perfectly  polished  sur- 
feoe.  The  rubber  having  gone  through  the 
mixing  process,  is  in  the  shape  of  sticky, 
slate-colored  dough,  and  passing  through 
the  calenders,  is  rolled  out  into  a  perfectly 
even  sheet,  upoa  the  prepared  duck.  When 
this  is  completed,  the  "bolts"  are  taken  to 
the  belt-room,  spread  out  upon 
feet  long,  and  cut  into  the  strips 
the  various  kinds  of  belting.  For  one  of 
great  strength,  several  of  the  str 
placed  one  upon  the  other,  and  then  pressed 
together  with  immense  power,  by  rolling- 
machines  ;  thus  ^ving  them  the  strength  of 
metal,  with  the  peculiar  friction  surface 
found  only  in  rubber.  The  belts  are  now 
'or  the  heaters. 


boilers,  the  door  of  which   being   opened,  |  one  i 


drawn  out  a  long  raOway  carriage. 
On  this  are  placed  the  goods,  which  are 
then  rolled  in,  the  boiler  closed,  and  steam 
admitted.  In  from  8  to  12  hours,  the  sin- 
gular transformation  known  as  vulcanizing, 
takes  place. 

The  manuiactuve  of  "  Croton  hose "  ia 
similar.  A  long  iron  tube,  of  the  proper 
diameter  (and  hose  is  made  from  J  inch  to 
13  inches)  is  covered  with  a  sheet  of  oare- 
fully-prepai'ed  rubber.  This,  however,  in- 
tended to  be  pliable,  would  not  of  itself  be 
of  sttfiicient  strength  to  aust^n  a  strong 
head  of  water,  hence  it  is  covered  with 
webs  of  cloth  prepared  in  the  manner  of 
the  belting  duck.  When  a  sufBcieut  num- 
ber of  folds  have  been  apphed  to  give  the  re- 
quired strength,  an  outside  covenug  of  pure 
rubber  is  applied.  A  heater  of  immense 
length  then  receives  the  pipes,  with  the 
'  them,  to  be    cured  by  the   same 

IS  the  belts.  The  Lose  is  then 
drawn  off  the  pipe  to  be  subjected  to  proof. 
This  hose  will  withstand  a  pressure  that 
will  burst  the  most  powerful  leather  hose. 

One  of  the  most  useful  applications  of  vul- 
canized India-rubber,  is  steam  packing.  The 
vulcanized  rubber  is  the  only  material  that 
its  elasticity  and  eountoract  the 
expansion  and  contraction  of  metals  exposed 
to  the  heat  of  steam,  thus  making  a  joint 
steam-tight.  It  b  used  to  pack 
round  piston  rods  in  steam  niachines ;  to 
place  between  the  iron  plates  of  steam  pipes, 
wherever  a  joint  is  required ;  for  gaskets, 
valves,  and  rings.  Some  ocean  steamers 
have  huge  rubber  valves,  five  feet  in  diam- 
eter, which  play  up  and  down  in  the  vast 
cylinder,  opening  and  shutting  like  the 
valves  of  a  colossal  arf«ry.  The  \^e  of 
rubber  is  now  so  great  a  necessity,  wherever 
steam  is  used,  that  the  mind  wonders  how 
it  could  over  have  been  dispensed  with.  It 
is  not  only  steam,  however,  but  every  branch 
of  mechanics  that  demands  its  presence,  in 
the  shape  of  sheets,  plates,  rings,  hollow  el- 
lipses, of  all  imaginable  forms  and  sizes,  of 
which  none  but  a  mechanic  can  conceive 
the  number  applicable  to  his  own  art. 

The  use  of  rubber  for  car-springs  has  be- 
come almost  universal  The  high  degi'ce  of 
elasticity  which  the  sulphur  imparts,  makes 
that  application  an  admirable  one,  and  the 
more  so  that  it  does  not  lose  the  elasticity 
bv  prolojiged  use. 

The  "  dastic  metal "  supplants  the  rigid 
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stead  of  cast  iron,  arc  now  fonned  of  rub- 
ber, without  joint  or  seam;  and  tlieae  arc 
far  less  fatal  to  the  china  washed  in  them, 
than  were  the  metal  ones.    Sptinga  for  doors, 
from  tHs  material,  supplant  all  others.  These, 
foi-  churches,  are  so  an-anged  that  the  door 
may  be  closed,  or  held  open  to  a  desired 
distance.      For  bed-springs,  it  has  become 
the  most   desirable,  durable,  and  luxurious 
material.     Carpets  and  mats  for  halls,  stair- 
w^s,  and  pnbfic  rooms,  are  formed  of  it,  of 
infliiito  variety  and  usefulness.     The  mixture 
of  lead  ia  the  compound  was  found  to  make 
it  more  compact  and  heavy,  but  the  pecul- 
iar propei'ties  are  appai'ently  attained  as  wel! 
without  the  use  of  tiie  lead.     The  combina- 
tion with  sulphur  has  been  effected  by  ex- 
posing the  material  to  the  action  of  sulphur- 
ous miids,  as  the  sulphuret  of  carbon  and 
the  chloride  of  sulphur.     An  immersion  of- 
ono  or  two  minutes,  in  a  mixture  composed 
of  40  parts  of  sulphuret  of  cavbon  to  1  of 
chloride  of  sulphur,  kept  at  the  osaal  high 
heat,  will  produce   the  vulcanization ;    and 
pressed  into  moulds  while  at  the  high  heat, 
the  foim  becomes   permanent    when   cold. 
For  the  purpose  of  imparting  that  hardness 
which  is  manifest  in   combs,  fency  boxea, 
canes,  buttons,  knife-handles,  and  all  those 
forms  in  which  it  has  supplanted  bone,  ahel!, 
and  ivory,  magnesia  is  mtroduced.      It  is 
stated  that  sulphur,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
to  three,  will  impart   the  hardness  if  the 
high  temperature  is  sustained  for   a   suffi- 
cient length  of  time.     The  ms^nesia  ^ves 
a  lighter  color  to  the  articles  in  which  it  is 
compounded.     In  the  manufacture,  articles 
to  be  heated  are  bmied  in  pulverized  soap- 
stone,  by  the  introduction  of  highly  heated 
steam.     The  ingenuity  of  chemists  and  me- 
chanics ia  still  actively  stimulated  to  pro- 
duce  new   compositions  and    new  results, 
not  only  in  the  properties  that  result  from 
new  compounds  and  varied  proportions,  but 
in  the  applications  of  which  they  are  sus- 
ceptible.    Vast   as   are  the  msources  that 
ruiDber  opens  to  the  arts  and  to  trade,  it  may 
be  said  yet  to  be  in  its  infency.     The  effect 
npon  the  commerce  of  the  country  is  seen ' 
the  following  table.     The  lai^est  proportii 


of  caoutchouc  used  in  the  world  comes  from 
South  America. 

Eiitiber  Shoes  exported.           Other          ToM 

Tenra.  Imported.  Pairs.     -  Value.  rnblKi' Ei>wi9.    ralne. 

5 8D«,.»  1,148,33a  a2B,220      t42T,936     |665,m    Si,0fl3,fi38 

1851,.   1,012,848  637,233       831,126        312,B9T        a43,51S 

isdB.,    la^sis    a*7,aB0     iib.sbi      i»t,4«b     8i3,37» 
There  have  been  great  vicissitudes  in  the 


manufacture  of  goods  under  Goodyear's  pat- 
ents.     Numbers  of  companies  have   been 
foimed  in  Connecticut,  New  York,  Newark, 
New  Brunswick,  Millstone,  N.  J.,  and  else- 
where.     Some  of  these  have  been  highly 
successful,  and  others  have  sunk  their  capi- 
These  companies  now  have  a  common 
y  for  the  sale  of  their  goods,  under 
certain  regulations  and  restrictions,  by  which 
the  ruinous  effects  of  competition  are  abol- 
ished.    The  progress  of  the  manufacture  bas 
been  very  rapid.     In  1860,  the  value  of  the 
rubber  goods  made  in   the  United  States 
13,034,335.      In  1880,  it  amounted  to 
$6,642,700,  an  increase  of  8e'6  per  centv 
The  number  of  establishments  had  diminish- 
ed, but  they  employed  a  lai^er  capital,  used 
material,  and  made  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  goods.     Since  I860  the  manu- 
factare  has  nearly  or  quite  doubled.     The 
hard  rubber,  or  vulcanite,  is  used  for  jewelry, 
buttons,  dress  ornaments,  pencils,  canes,  &c. 
Gutta  percha  is  used  extensively  for  sim- 
ilar purposes  as  the  eaoutchono,  and  is  pre- 
pared in  the  same  manner  by  Goodyear's 
process.    It  is  a  gum  found  in  the  ti-ees  of 
the  Malay  peninsula,  and  procured  in  the 
same  manner  as  caoutchouc,     European  atr 
tention  was  first  called  to  it  in  1842,  and  it 
began  to  be  imported  in  1844.     Its  chemi- 
cal  composition,  is  identical   with  that  of 
India-rubber,  except  that  it  contains  oxygen, 
which  rubber  does  not.     It  has  a  number  of 
qualities  that  make  it  preferable  tot  oei'tain 
uses.     It  is  a  bad  conductor,  and  is  there- 
fore very  applicable  as  a  coveiing  for  tele- 
graph wires,  and  its  peculiar  acoustic  prop- 
ies  make  it  valuable  for  speaking-tubes 
public  houses  and  laige  establishments, 
The  application  of  gutta  percha  to  the  coat- 
>i  tel^'aph  wires  is  churned   by  Mr. 
le!  J.  Armstrong,  of  New  York,  who 
for  that  purpose  modified  the  machinery  for 
gutta  percha  tubing.     The  first  machinery 
built  for  that  purpose  was  in  1848,  and  the 
first  wire  so  coated  was  laid  across  the  Hud- 
son river,  at  Fort  Lee,  in  August,  1840,  for 
the  Morse  Telegraph  Company,     This  ma- 
chinery was  furtively  cai'ried   to  England, 
and  there  used  for  the  Atlantic  Telegi'aph. 
The  articles  made  of  gutta  percha  alone,  or 
mixed  with  other  substances,  are  of  very 
great  variety — ornaments,  vessels,  articles  of 
clothing,    fancy  articles,    sui^cal    articles, 
dentists'  and  numerous  other  articles.     Ves- 
sels have  also  been  made  of  it,  and  its  uses 
are  being  daily  multiplied. 
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The  description  of  labor  which  is  the 
most  general  is,  probably,  that  of  sewing, 
sinco  all  women  tnie  part  in  it  more  or  lesa, 
and  they  are  aided  in  the  heavier  work  by 
men.  All  human  clothing,  bedding,  uphol- 
stery, &c.,  require  more  or  less  sewing  in 
their  manufacture,  and  during  the  present 
century  the  amount  required  has,  from  vari- 
ous causes,  been  greatly  increased.  To  the 
flax,  wool,  &c,  previously  used  as  materials 
in  liie  manufacture  of  cloth,  cotton  has  been 
added;  and  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  cloth, 
from  all  these  materials,  has  been  prodnced 
in  greater  abundance  and  at  diminished  costi 
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When  the  inventive  geniua  of  the  age  was 
directed  to  the  means  of  facilitating  all  labors. 


it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  important 
field  eould  be  neglected.  The  first  attempt, 
so  far  as  we  can  learn,  to  accomplish  sewing 
by  machinery,  was  made  by  John  Knowles, 
of  Monlcton,  Vermont;  who,  as  early  as  the 
year  1819,  invented  and  constracted  a  sew- 
ing machine,  which  is  said  to  have  made  a 
good  seam,  and  to  have  been,  so  far  as  the 
capacity  of  forming  the  stitch  is  coneei'ned, 
a  decided  success.  It  used  but  one  thread, 
and  made  a  stitch  identical  with  the  ordinary 
"  back-stitch  "  made  in  hand  sewing,  and  by 
a  process  substantially  the  same.  The  needle, 
however,  was  difierently  constructed,  hating 
a  point  at  each  end,  with  the  eye  in  the  mid- 
dle; audit  was  passed  back  andforth  through 
the  cloth  without  changing  ita  ends.  His 
machine  was  furnished  with  a  device  for 
feeding  along  the  work,  automatically,  in 
concert  with  the  action  of  the  needle;  a 
device  similar  in  principle  to  the  "bastor- 
plate  of  Howe,  noticed  hereafter ;  it  was,  how- 
ever, defective,  as  it  would  move  the  work 
only  iji  a  direction  straight  forward,  and 
hence  it  eould  be  used  only  to  sew  upon 
straight  seams.  After  much  unsuccessful 
efi'ort  to  correct  this  defect,  so  as  to  adapt 
his  machine  to  the  general  purposes  of  aew- 
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iDg,  Mr.  Knowles  abandoned  his  invention. 
And  yet  it  appears  that  his  machine  era- 
braced  nearly  all  the  essential  features  of  a 
practical  sewing  machine;  approaching  more 
nearly  to  the  results  reached  in  the  first  ma- 
chine of  Mr.  Howe,  than  did  any  other  iu- 
vention  between  the  two.  Mr,  Knowles  did 
not  apply  for  a  patent,  and  never  made  but 
the  one  machine. 

During  the  next  twenty-five  years,  many 
attempts  in  the  same  direction  were  made, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  In 
May,  1829,  a  patent  was  gi'anted,  m  Eng- 
land, to  Henry  Bock,  for  a  "tambouring 
machine,"  the  needle  having  two  points  and 
an  eye ;  but  tambourinff  is  not  aewinff,  July 
IT,  18S0,  a  patent  was  granted  in  Finance,  to 
M,  Thimonier,  for  a  crocheting  machine, 
adapted  to  sewing  purposes;  but  this  ma- 
chine had  no  feeding  apparatus  whatever, 
and  the  materia!  to  be  sewed  had  to  be 
moved  along  by  hand.  It  had  a  crochet  or 
hooted  needle,  and  a  device  called  an  "ac- 
croucheur,"  to  lay  the  thread  on  the  hook, 
after  it  had  passed  through  the  cloth.  It 
used  but  one  thread,  and  made  the  single- 
tambour  stitch.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
introduce  it  in  the  manu&cture  of  army 
clothing,  but  the  attempt  proved  a  failure, 
as  did  tbc  machine. 

The  first  patent  issued  in  this  country  for 
&  sewing  machine  was  granted  Febrnai-y  21, 
1843,  to  J.  J,  Gveenough,  of  Washington 
City.  This  machine  used  a  needle  having 
two  points  and  one  eye,  and  made  the 
"through-and-through,"  or  shoemaker's 
stitch.  Whatever  may  have  been  its  merits, 
it  proved  of  no  value  to  the  public,  as  no 
machine  except  the  model  was  ever  built 
A  machine  for  making  the  "running"  or 
"basting"  stitch  was  patented  March  4, 1843, 
by  B.  W.  Bean,  of  New  York  City ;  but  we 
believe  that  no  machines  were  ever  built 
for  sale,  A  patent  was  granted,  December 
27,  1843,  to  Geo.  R.  Corlies,  of  Greenwich, 
N,  Y.,  for  a  machine  similar  to  Greenough's ; 
bat  no  machines  were  ever  made  for  use. 

The  first  really  practical  sewing  machine  in- 
vented was  that  of  Elias  Howe,  Jr.,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  invented  in  1845,  and  patented 
September  10,  1846.  His  patent  covered, 
broadly,  the  foi-matioa  of  a  seam  for  nuiting 
pieces  of  cloth,  by  the  combined  action  of 
an  eye-pointed  needle  and  a  shuttle,  or  their 
equivalent,  interlocking  two  thveads. 
machine,  as  ori^ally  introduced,  combined 
a  grooved  and  carved,  eje-^ointed  needle, 


peculiar  shuttle,  holding  and  feeding  de- 
thread  carrier  and  guide,  &c.  In  its 
operation,  a  loop  of  thread  being  ihrust 
through  the  fabric  by  the  needle,  the  shuttle, 
carrying  the  lower  thread  upon  a  small  bob- 
bin within  it,  passed  througn  the  loop,  leav- 
it  a  line  of  thread,  which,  being 
iterlocked,  was  drawn  into  the  fabric. 
The  pieces  of  cloth  to  be  sewed  were  sus- 
pended upon  points  of  a  "  baster-plate,"  with 
proper  "holding  surfaces,"  which  was  moved 
forward,  and  the  length,  of  the  stitch  regu- 
lated by  a  "  ratchet  wheel."  When  a 
"reach"  of  the  seam  had  been  sewed  the 
length  of  the  baster-plate,  the  cloth  was 
detached,  the  plate  run  back,  the  cloth  I'e- 
attached  to  the  points,  and  anotlier  reach  of 

'ed.  This  constituted  the  feeding 
apparatus.  In  his  later  machines,  however, 
the  method  of  holding  and  feeding  the  cloth 
itirely  changed.  The  baster-plate  is  no 
^jr  used,  the  fabric  to  be  sewed  being 
laid  upon  the  horizontal  plate  or  table  of  the 
machine,  and  passed  under  a  straight  needle 
which  acta  vertically,  instead  of  horizontally 

original  machine.  Few  mechanical 
inventions  are  introduced  in  a  state  of  abso- 
lute perfection ; .  and  this,  as  we  have  seen, . 
constitutes  no  exception  to  the  general  rale. 
The  first  patent  for  an  improvement  upon 
Howe's  machine  was  issued  to  John  Brad- 
shaw,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  for  a  device  to  regu- 
late the  iension  of  the  thread,  and  was  dated, 
Nov.  23,  1848.  On  the  6th  of  Febraary, 
1849,  J.  B.  Johnson  and  Charles  Morey, 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  obtained  a  patent  for  a 
machine,  having  a  circular  or  continaoui 
baster-plate,  which  was  an.  improvement 
upon  the  etraigkt  baster-plate  of  Howe  ;  but 
oiher  and  more  valuable  improvements  for 
the  same  purpose  soon  succeeded  this.  May 
8,  1849,  John  Batchelder,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
obtained  a  patent  for  an  improvement  to 
'egulate  the  feeding  of  the  cloth,  automati- 
;^Iy,  by  the  machine.  And  about  the  same 
time  a  patent  was  also  granted  to  J.  8, 
Conant,  of  Dracut,  Mass.,  for  an  improve- 
ment designed  to  accomplish  the  same  pur- 
pose, by  a  difierent  airangement  October 
2,  1349,  Blodgett  &  Lerow,  of  Boston, 
obtained  a  patent  for  a  machine  to  make 
the  shnttle-Btitch,  by  a  method  different 
from  that  of  Howe,  the  shuttle  d^erlbing  a 
circle,  instead  of  moving  back  and  forth. 
The  introduction  of  this  machine,  though  it 
was  clearly  an  infringement  of  Howe's  patent, 
proved  a  decided  advantage  to  hira;  as  a 
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No  longer  is  wrought  the  gvsset  and  band 
With  ceaseless  etitch  and  wearied  hand; 

For  sewing  is  pkositre  by  magic  art^ 

Since  curious  machines  well  play  their  part. 
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considerable  imraber  of  tlie  machines  were 
made  and  sold,  and  their  operation,  though 
far  from  perfect,  did  much  toward  con- 
vincing the  public  that  sewing  could  be 
done  oy  machinery.  Several  other  improve- 
ments were  also  introduced,  but  those 
above  mentioned  were  the  most  important 
that  appeared  during  the  first  fonr  ye^ra 
succeeding  the  date  of  Howe's  patent ; 
and  none  of  these  can  be  said  to  have  ac- 
corapliahed  any  mai'lced  results.  Daring 
the  fifth  year,  however,  improvements  were 
multiplied  more  rapidly ;  and  from  this 
period  may  be  dated  the  first  decided  su( 
C0K8  in  the  practical  application  of  Howe' 
invention. 

On  the  IStli  of  November,  1850,  a  patent 
was  issued  to  Allen  B.  Wilson,  of  Pittsfiuld, 
Mass.,  covering  two  improvements:  one,  a 
new  device  for  feeding  the  cloth,  termed  the 
"  two-motion  feed,"  aftei'wards  changed  by 
a  further  improvement  to  the  "fouNmotion 
feed" — which  has  proved  the  best  feed  ar 
rangement  for  geoei^  purposes  yet  invented 
the  other,  a  shuttle,  pointed  at  each  end, 
which  made  a  stitch  at  each  movement,  while 
in  Howe's  machine  the  shuttle  had  t 
return  at  eve^y  stitch.  This  improvement 
was,  however,  superseded  by  another,  styled 
the  "rotating  hook,"  which  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  patent  dat«d  August  12,  1851, 
and  which  served  as  a  complete  aubatitnte 
for  the  shuttle  of  Howe.  This  improve- 
ment constitutes  the  leadirtg  or  characteristic 
feature  of  the  Wheeler  &  Wilaon 
chine. 

On  the  11th  of  February,  1851,  a  patent 
waa  granted  to  Grover  &  Baker,  of  Boaton, 
for  a  machine  invented  by  William  0.  Grover,. 
of  that  firm,  the  diatingniahing  feature  of 
which  consiated  in  a  device  called  tin 
]ar  needle,"  which  also  served  as  a  substitttt& 
for  the  shuttle.  In  the  summer  of  1,831, 
Mr.  Grover,  without  knowledge  of  what 
Wilson  had  done,  invented  a  feed  device, 
substantially  airnilar  to  Wilaon's,  for  which 
li  patent  was  iaaued  to  Grover  &  Baker, 
June  22,  1852.  This  double  invention  of 
Iho  same  device  g^ve  rise  to  some  difficulty 
between  the  two  companies ;  hut  this 
compromised,  and  the  aarae  feeding  awange- 
mont  has  since  been  used  in  both  machines. 

In  September,  1850,  Isaac  M.  Singer,  of 
New  York  City,  completed  a  machine,  foi 
which  a  patent  was  issued  to  I.  M.  Singer  & 
Co,,  on  the  12th  of  August,  1851,  This 
machine,  though  it   contained  several  im 


provements  on  that  of  Howe,  bore  a  closer 
resemblance  to  it,  in  its  general  construction, 
than  either  of  the  two  last  named.  Copying 
■arly  from  Howe,  Singer  ife  Co,  had  less 
to  do  in  getting  out  their  raacliino,  and  were 
the  first  in  market,  but  the  others  followed 
after;  and  thus,  with  a  nearly  even 
start,  those  three  companies  commenced  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  their  respective 
machines ;  Singer  &  Co.  taking  the  lead  for 
the  first  two  years,  Grover  &  Baker  for  the 
two  next,  and  since  that  the  Wheeler  & 
Wilson.  With  such  energy  was  the  busi- 
ness prosecuted  by  each  of  those  companies, 
and  so  great  was  their  success,  that  before 
the  expiration  of  Howe's  original  patent,  in 
1860,  the  aggregate  number  of  machines 
made  and  sold  by  them  had  exceeded  1 30,000; 
of  which  about  55,000  were  tunied  out 
Wheeler  &  Wilson,  40,000  by  Singer  <^ 
Co.,  and  35,000  by  Grover  &  Baker.  At 
that  date  less  than  2,000  machines  of  ^we's 
patent  had  been  manufactured,  and,  these 
were  made  by  a  brother  of  the  inventor,  Mr, 
A.  B.  Howe,  of  New  York.  While,  there- 
fore, the  highest  honor  is,  due  to  Mr.  Elias 
Howe,  Jr. — as  the  ori^'wti  inventor  of  the 
sewing  machine — the  public  is  largely  in- 
debted, for  its  improvement  and  successful 
introduction,  to  the  inventive  genius  of  Wil- 
son, Grover,  and  Singer,  and  the  enterprise 
of  their  respective  companies.  And  here  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  infancy  of  the 
sewing  machine,  like  that  of  many  other  im- 
portant inventions,  was  beset  with  difficul- 
ties. By  the  time  that  Mr.  Howe  had  com,- 
pleteij  his  experiments,  built  his  model,,  and 
secnred  his  patent,  he  had  exhaustedt  hJS 
means.  He  could  not  embark  in  the.^auo,- 
facture  of  machines  without  capital!  ^ndlyi 
could  not  obtain  the  capital  he  $o  much 
needed  until  the  utility  of  his  iuve^tion,  haj^ 
been  demonstrated  by  practical  ?se,  Fai^ 
ing  in  his  efibrt  to  enlist  the  aid  of  capital- 
ists in  this  country,  he  went  to  Europe.  In 
England  a  patent  was  secured  for.  his  inven- 
tion, but  he  allowed  it  to  Ijfl.  taken  in  the 
name  of  another  party  Residing  there,  who, 
losing  confidence  in  the  invention,  never  did 
much  with  it,  and  Howe  never  realized  any 
thing  from  it,  Failing  of  any  success 
abroad,  he  decided  to  return,  and  try  his 
luck  once  more  here.  But  to  such  poverty 
was  he  now  reduced,  that  he  waa  obliged 
to  pawn  his  effects  to  pay  his  wife's  pas- 
sage, and  to  work,  as  an  ordinary  deck 
I  hand,  for  hia  own.     Arriving  penniless,  but 
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not  disbcaftened,  confident  that  some  day 
hia  invention  would  be  appreciated,  he  re- 
sumed hia  old  employment  as  a  journeyman 
mechanic,  for  a  livelihood.  At  lengtn  tbe 
tide  of  circumstancea  turned  in  hia  favor. 
The  infringement  of  hia  patent,  by  the  three 
companies  above  referred  to,  and  by  other 
parties  of  less  note,  in  a  short  time  accom- 
plished what  ho  had  never  been  able  to  do 
himself;  as  great  numbers  of  machines,  of 
varions  makers,  were  thus  distributed,  by 
means  of  which  the  utility  of  the  sewing 
machine  was  soon  demonstrated.  These 
infringements  furnished  also  the  occasion  for 
legal  proceedings,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
validity  of  his  patent  was  established  by 
judicial  decisions.  Of  the  suits  brought  by 
him  gainst  those  three  companies,  one  re- 
sulted in  a  judgment,  in  his  favor,  and  the 
other  two  were  settled,  before  decisions  had 
been  reached.  At  this  time,  or  soon  after, 
an  arrangement  waa  entered  into  between 
Mr,  Howe,  Wheeler  &  Wilson,  1,  M.  Singer 
&  Co.,  and  Grover  &  Baker,  by  which  each 
of  those  three  companies  was  licensed  to 
manufacture  its  own  machiuea,  under  the 
protection  of  Howe's  patent,  during  the 
inainder  of  the  term  for  which  it  had  been 
granted,  at  a  patent  rent,  or  royalty,  of  ten 
dollars  on  each  machine  made  and  sold, 
■until  a  certain  number  had  been  produced, 
and  at  a  less  rent  afterward.  The  contract 
•by  which  that  airaugement  was  perfected 
SHIS  dated  October  10,  1866,  and  is  known 
as  itfee  "  Albany  Agreement."  By 
viaons,  those  four  parties  were  constituted 
a  combi»cition,  for  the  mutual  protection  of 
their  sevecai!  patents,  against  outside  infringe- 
ment— a  eosftbinatiou  which  has  exercised 
an  injjKaAaut  mftaenco  upon  the  general 
eevidng  inacliirie  interests  ot  the  country. 
"While  these  insentioiM  were  being 
trodnced,  there  wer-e  other  difficulties  to 
be  overcome^^^ifficviUies  affecting  not  Mr. 
Howe  only,  ibut  jsisp  ite  combination — 
among  which  ,wqre,  -.the  ;fn<i^edulity  of  the 
public;  the  trouble  , of -teaciiflg  operatives; 
the  indisposition , of  .fli^iliifaetarers  to  adopt 
new  modes  of  .dqing  bnsincssj  the  disincli- 
nation of  tailors  and  seamstresses  ,to  wel- 
come the  aewing  machine ;  and,  laat  but  not 
least,  the  introduction  of  an  inferior  eJass  of 
machines,  which,  being  sold  at  lower  prices, 
met  for  a  time  a  ready  sale,  and  which,  by 
their  general  fdlui'e,  did  much  to  impair  tlw: 
confidence  of  the  public  in  the  utility  of  thi 
sewing  machine.    Yet.tkia  experiment  served 


one  good  purpose,  as  by  it  the  public  be- 
came satisfied  of  the  worthless  character  of 
cheaply  made  machines;  and  hence  the  le- 
snlt  was,  on  the  whole,  advantageous  rather 
than  otherwise,  to  those  interested  in  the 
mannfaeture  and  sale  of  good  ones. 

From  1852  to  1857,  no  new  machine,  of 
J  marked  excellence,  was  inti'oduccd,  the 
eflbrta  of  all  inventors,  outside  of  the  afore- 
said combination,  being  directed  not  so  much 
to  the  improvement  of  the  sewing  machine, 
as  to  the  production  of  a  cheaper  class.  The 
next  invention,  which  possessed  any  claim 
to  special  merit  as  an  improvement  upon 
those  already  noticed,  was  a  machine  in- 
■  by  James  E.  A.Gibbs,  of  Millpoint, 
Va.,  for  which  a  patent  was  issued  Jnne  2, 
1857.  Tbe  leading  idea  of  Mr.  Gibba,  and 
the  object  claimed  to  have  been  accomplished 
machine,  was — the  attainment  of 
greater  simplicity,  in  order  more  perfectly 
to  adapt  the  sewing  machine  to  the  capa- 
cities of  all.  Mr.  Gibbs,  who  waa  a  natural, 
[educated  mechanic,  had  never  seen  a 
sewing  machine  of  any  kind  until  lie  had 
completed  the  model  of  Lis  own.  His  ma- 
chine, therefore,  though  containing  princi- 
ples which  had  been  previously  invented 
and  patented,  was  with  him  entirely  an  ori- 
ginal invention.  He  had  seen  in  some  news- 
paper or  ms^zine  a  notice  of  a  "  sewing 
machine  "—which  was  described  as  using 
two  threads" — and  the  thought  imme- 
diately occurred  to  hjui,  that  if  a  reliable 
could  be  made  with  one  thread,  in- 
stead of  two,  less  machinery  would  be  re- 
quired, and  thus  greater  simplicity  would  be 
secured;  a  result  which,  to  bun,  appeared  to 
be  one  of  great  importance,  especially  in  an 
instrument  for  general  family  use.  He  at 
once  set  himself  to  work,  and  soon  invented 
a  neio  hind  of  stUch,  requiring  the  use  of  but 
one  thread,  yet  po^essing,  as  claimed,  at 
least  eqnal  merit,  for  general  use,  to  any 
made  with  two  threads.  After  Mr,  Gibbs 
had  obtained  his  patent,  James  Willcoi,  then 
of  Philadelphia,  secui-ed  the  conti-ol  of  it; 
and  on  the  18th  of  Febmary,  1859,  obtained 
a  license  from  the  aforesaid  combination, 
and  commenced  the  manufiicture  of  the  ma- 
chines, under  the  name 'of  the  Willcox  <fe 
Gibbs  Sewing  Machine.  The  peculianties 
of  the  stitch,  and  tbe  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  this  machine  will  be  more  fully  de- 
scribed iereafter. 

On  the  expiration  of  Howe's  original  pat- 
eni^  and  its  extension  for  the  further  term  of 
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seven  veara  from  the  lOtli  day  of  September, 
1 860,  a,  more  liberal  policy  was  adopted. 
The  "  combination  "  was  continaed ;  but  aa 
(^reement  was  made  between  Mr.  Howe  and 
the  other  parties  constituting  it,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  granting  of  licenses,  by  the 
combination,  to  other  parties  not  members 
of  it,  in  numbers  sufficient  to  secure  to  the 
public  a  "  full  supply  of  good  sewing  machines 
at  reasonable  prices." 

The  patent  rent  exacted  of  licensees,  mi- 
der  this  new  arrangement,  is  fixed  at  seven 
dollars  for  eaeh  machine  using  two  threads, 
which  is  manufactured  and  sold  to  he  used 
in  the  United  States,  and  four  dollars  each 
for  all  exported,*  to  be  used  in  foreign  cou 
tries.     Of  this  rent,  Mr.  Howe  receives  o 
dollar  on  each  machine  made  and  sold,  ai 
the  balance  goes  to  the  other  throe  parti< 
who  are  required  to  defray  all  the  espeni 
of  protecting  his  patents,  jointly  with  their 
own;  besides  paying  him  a  license  rent  of 
one  dollar  each  on  all  machines  made  by 
them,     Mr.  Howe   has  therefore  a  net  in- 
come of  one  dollar  for  every  sewing  machine 
made  and  soM  in  the  United  States 
come  which  amounts  to  a  fortune  ^v&vj  year. ' 
The  amount  thus  received  by  Mr,  Howe  dur- 
ing tlie  year  1866,  as  appeara  by  the  license 
returns,  was  upwards  of  $155,000.     During 
the  same  period,  the  three  companies  received 
from  the  same  source  about  ^313,000;  mak- 
ing a  total  of  over  $368,000,  received  by  the 
combination. 

The  progress  of  invention  has  brought  into 
use  three  classes  of  sewing  machines,  viz. : 

1st.  Those  making  the  double-thread, 
"shuttle"  or  "lock-stitch."  Of  this  class 
are  the  Howe,  Wheeler  &  Wilson,  Singer, 
■Weed,  Etna,  Elliptic,  Florence,  Empire,  Kn- 
tle  &  I^on,  and  Leavitt  Machines. 

2d.  Those  making  the  "  doublq-loop,"  or 
"  Grover  &  Baker  stitch."  The  only  ma- 
chine of  any  importance,  which  makes  this 
tind  of  stitch,  is  the  Grover  &  Baker. 

3d.  Those  making  the  single  -  thread, 
"twisted-loop"  or"Wilicox&Gibbs  stitch." 
The  only  macliiues  of  tliis  class  are  those 
manufactured  by  the  Willeox  &:  Gibbs  Sew- 
ing Machine  Company. 

In  all  sewing  machines,  the  foimation  of 
a  stitch  requires  two  distinct  operations,  the 
first  of  which  is  performed  on  the  upper  sur- 
face, and  the  second  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  goods.  The  first  process  is  acco 
plished  in  every  machine  by  means  of 
eye-pointed)  reciprocating  needle,  with  a  v 


tical  movement,  acting  in  conceit  with  the 
)fiice  of  the  needle  being  to  take 
the  thread  fi-om  the  spool,  and,  carrying  it 
downward,  perforate  the  fabric  and  pass  a 
loop  of  the  thread  down  through  it,  to  a 
point  where  the  stitch-forming  nifichanism 
underneath  will  reach  it,  while  the  feed,  by 
alternate  movement,  carries  the  goods 
said  foi  anotlier  stitch.  The  second  pro- 
i  IS  accomphshed  by  raoaua  of  speuiat 
mechanism,  the  office  of  which  is  to  connect 
and  fasten,  with  a  separate  under  thread  or 
with  a  pcition  of  the  upper  one  (according 
to  the  iiind  of  stitch  made,  whether  a  double 
or  a  single  thread  one),  the  successive  loops 
of  the  upper  thread  aa  they  are  passed  down 
through  the  fabric  by  the  needle.  Thus,  as 
the  sewing  proceeds,  two  continuoug  rows 
or  lines  of  thread  are  produced,  one  on  the 
upper,  and  tlie  other  on  the  under  surface 
ot  the  goods,  inclosing  between  them  the 
pieces  of  fabric  united  by  tlie  seaia ;  the 
upper  line  being  always  a  single  thread, 
while  the  under  one  is  either  single,  as  in 
the  "  lock-stitch,"  two-coi-ded,  aa  in  tho 
"twisted-loop  stitch,"  or  three-corded,  a%  in 
the  "  double-loop  stitch."  These  two  linos 
of  thread,  it  will  be  perceived,  are  united  or 
linked  together  by  tlie  loop  of  the  upper 
thread  passing  through  the  fabric  at  the  end 
of  every  stitch ;  and  this  coupling,  or  locking 
of  the  two  lines  of  thread,  when  properly 
drawn  up  by  the  tensions,  completes  the  for- 
mation of  the  sljtch.  A  continnouB  row  or 
chain  of  these  united  stitches,  thus  inclosing 
■'  e  fabric  sewed,  constitutes  a  seam. 

The  first  of  these  operations  is  substan- 
tially the  same  in  all  machines;  but  the 
second  operation,  or  under  process,  is  dif- 
ferent in  the  diffitrent  machines,  and  the 
'iations  ai'e  as  numerous  as  the  differont 
kinds  of  stitches  made.  It  is  in  this  feature 
only,  that  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  tho  several  kinds  of  sewing  machine 
stitches  consist  Thus' in  all  lock-stitch  ma- 
chines, whether  using  a  reciprocating  shuttle 
like  Howe's,  or  a  rotating  one  lite  Wil- 
son's, a  separate  thread  is  used  underneath; 
and  the  entire  length  of  this  thread  is  car- 
ried, by  the  shuttle,  through  each  successive 
loop  of  the  upper  thread ;  thus  leaving,  when 
the  seam  is  completed,  only  a  single  line  of 
thread  on  tlie  under  surface  of  the  fabric,  as 
well  as  on  tho  upper  one. 

In  forming  the  double-loop  stitch,  a  sepa- 
rate thread  is  also  used  underneath;  but  this 
I  thread,  instead  of  being  re-wound,  and  car- 
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rled  by  a  shuttle,  is  manipulated  by  an  eye- 
pointed,  n  on -perforating,  horizontal  needle, 
wLicb  takes  the  thread  directly  from  the 
spool,  and  instead  of  passing  the  entire 
length  of  the  under  thread  through  the  loop 
of  the  upper  one,  as  in  the  lock-stitch,  it 

fiaaaea  only  a  loop  of  it  through ;  and  this 
oop  in  its  tnrn  is  fastened  by  tbe  next  loop 
of  the  npper  thread.  Hence,  when  a  seam 
of  this  class  is  eompleted,  instead  of  there 
being  a  single  line  of  thread  on  the  under 
side,  there  is  a  scries  of  componnd  loops, 
forming  a  ridge  or  chain,  of  tlie  "  doiible- 
tambour"  character,  which  is  always  more 
or  less  prominent,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  thread  used. 

In  the  formation  of  the  twisted-loop  stitch, 
the  connecting  and  fastening  of  the  stitches 
"     side  of  the  fabiie  are  also  effectr 
of  a  single  line 


(jiatead  of  passing  a 
thread  thi-ough  a  loop 
of  the  upper,  be  puts  a  loop  of  the  upper 
around  a  stationaiy  bobbin  containing  the 
lower  thread,  and  feeds  the  fabric  to  sew  an 

For  carrying  the  loop  of  the  upper  thread 
around  the  bobbin  containing  the  lower 
thread,  Mr.  Wilson  employs  a  rotating  hook 
of  peculiar  construction,  marked  6  (fig.  4).  It 
is  foi'med  by  cutting  away  a  portion  of  tho 
periphery  of  the  circular  concave  disk,  a 
{fig.  4)  is  the  point  of  the  hook.  From  a 
is  a  diagonal  groove  across  the  periphery  of 
the  hook  to  tlie  poiiit  6,  where  the  edge  is 
beveled  oS.  The  hook  tbvis  constitutes  a 
portion  of  the  thread  of  a  screw.  46  is  the 
eloth-piate,  35  the  needle,  with  the  eye  near 
the  point  threaded  with  e,  a  loop  ol^  which 
lias  just  been  entered  by  the  point  of  the 


ed  by  n 

of  thread.     But  as  there  is  no  under  thread  hoolc  oi.     The  lower  thread  ia  cari-ied  in  a 

used,  this  fastening  is  done  with  a  portion  [  double  convex  metallic  bobbin  15,  to  lie  in 

of  the  upper  thread,  after  it  has  been  passed  i  the  cavity  of  the  hook,  and  held  in  its  posi- 

down  through  the  fabric.     In  other  words,  tion  by  a  concave  ring  16  (fig.  2),  between 

the  lower,  or  fastening  loop  is  simply  the  which  and  the  concave  surface  of  the  disk  it 

upper  loop  extended.     On  its  reaching  the  lies.     No  axis  supports  it,  so  that  a  loop  of 

under  side  of  the  fabric,  each  loop  is  first  thread  can  pass  around  it  as  tlie  girl  passes 

cai'ried  through  the  last  preceding  one ;  and  the  skipping  rope  under  her  feet. 

then  extended — twisted — and  held  open —       Fig.    5    represents    the   hook    as  having 


ready  to  receive,  and  be  in  its  turn  fastened 
by  the  next  succeeding  loop  from  above. 
With  these  few  observations  on  the  elemen- 
tary principles  of  machine  sewing,  we  pro- 
ceed to  describe  these  several  stitches;  in 
the  illustration  of  which  it  will  l>e  necessary 
to  describe  also  the  conatrnction  and  opera- 
tion of  one  or  more  of  the  leading,  or  repi-e- 
aentative  machines  in  each  class.     The 

FiE9T  Class — includes  those  making  the 
lock-stileh ;  to  illustrate  the  character  and 
formation  of  this  stitch — which  is  pre- 
cisely the  same,  made  by  one  machine  as 
another^— we  select  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson 

Among  tbe  first  improvers  of  the  sewing 
machine,  as  we  have  already  stated,  was  Mr, 
A.  B.  Wilson,  of  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson 
Sewing  Machine  Company,  In  hia  hands 
the  sewing  machine  underwent  radical 
changes,  and  his  results  embody  mechanical 
conceptions  that  place  the  sewing  machine 
among  the  most  ingenious  and  effective 
pieces  of  modem  machinery. 

Mr.  Wilson,  like  Mr,  Howe,  approved,  of 
the  lock'StiUk  only,  but  hia  melkod  of 
making  it,  the  holding  and  feeding  mech- 
anism,  and  the  tension  of  the  threads,  are 


made  aboat  two  thirds  of  a  revolution,  j 
the  lower  thread,  a,  extending  from  tbe 
lower  surface  of  the  fabric  to  the  bobbin 
concavity  of  tbe  hook.  The  upper 
thread,  e,  extends  through  the  fabric  fi'om  a 
previous  stitch  into  the  concavity  of  the 
hook  beliind  the  bobbin,  diagonally  aronnd 
the  hook  at  the  point  b,  thenco  diagonally 
'  )ng  the  groove  to  the  needle  35. 

As  the  hook  farther  revolves  to  the  posi- 
tion indicated  in  fig.  6,  both  lines  of  the 
loop  e  are  upon  the  same  side  of  the  disk. 
The  line  of  thread  that  extended  in  fig.  5 
along  the  gwove  of  the  hook  by  h,  has 
slipped  off  at  the  termination  of  this  groove, 
and  fallen  in  front  of  the  bobbin,  so  that 
the  loop  of  the  thread  e  extends  behind  the 
bobbin,  around  the  point  of  the  hook  a,  and 
across  the  front  of  the  bobbin  to  the  needle 
35,  thus  snrronnding  the  bobbin,  and  in- 
closing the  lower  thread  z. 

As  the  hook  further  revolves,  the  loop  is 
held  by  the  check  36,  until  the  point  of  the 
hook  enters  the  succeeding  loop  as  seen  in 
Gg.  4,  when  tbe  loop  e  is  freed  from  the  check, 
and  being  drawn  up  by  the  enlargement  of 
the  succeeding  loop,  interlocks  with  the  lower 
thread  s  in  the  fabric  and  forms  a  stitch. 
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In  this  connecijon  we   will  expkui   tlie  I  tlits  fccd-bar  ear,  when  the  points  dvjp  Le- 


"  (erasioM."  In  the  ''  lockstitch^"  when  prop- 
erly formed,  the  interlocking  of  the  two 
thveads  ia  in  the  centre  of  the  fabric  sewed, 
as  Been  in  the  fuiluwiug  diftgram; 


The  lower  thread  is  re-wound  upon  the 
metal  spool  or  bobbin  15,  of  such  size  as  to 
hold  50  or  60  yards  of  No.  80  eotton.  This 
re-winding  is  effected  by  the  inaehine  itself' 
The  bobbiu  witli  the  lower  thread  is  plaeed 
in  the  concavity  of  the  book,  and  held  in 
place  by  tho  ring  16  (Bg.  2),  with  the  thread 
flowing  from  the  top  toward  the  front  of  tlie 
machine,  in  which  direction  it  revolves 
slowly.  The  hook  5  revolves  rapidly  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  the  friction  betW' 
theso  surfaces  renders  the  strain  or  tension 
upon  the  lower  thread  sufficiently  great 
keep  it  straight. 

The  upper  thread  is  fed  from  the  original 
spool  38  (fig.  1),  throngh  the  guide  39, 
passes  once  around  the  tension  pulley  40, 
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Eloper  position  of  inteil  jckiug  m  the  fabnc, 
efore  it  draws  any  fi'ora  spool  38, 
The  feeding  mechanism  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
Invention  consists  of  a  feed-bai;  10  (fig.  8J, 
slotted  nearly  its  entire  length,  in  which  is 
pivoted  near  the  left  end  the  feed-tongue 
13,  armed  with  two  rows  of  feed-points,  14. 
This  feed-bar  works  in  grooves  in  tho  stand- 
ards 2,  2  (fig.  3),  and  lies  just  bcueatli  the 
cloth-plate  46  (hg.  1),  so  that  the  points  14 
may  be  raised  through  the  slots  53  (fig.  1), 
with  its  left  end  against  the  feed-stop  54. 
The  feed  is  worked  by  a  cam  6  (fig.  3), 
which  rotates  with  the  arbor  4.  As  this 
cam  revolves,  the  swell  of  its  periphery 
strikes  the  under  surface  of  the  feed-tongue 
13,  and  raises  the  feed-points  14,  through 
the  slots  52,  while  the  swell  upon  the  right 
aide  of  the  cam  6  presses  upon  the  right  ear 
11  of  the  feed-bar,  and  throws  it  forward. 
The  cam  further  revolving,  brings  a  point  of 
depression  both  in  its  top  and  its  side  next  to 


low  the  surface  of  the  cloth  plate  and  the 
feed-spring  12  (fig,  3),  working  between  the 
loft  standard  2,  and  the  left  ear  11  of  the 
feed-bar,  throws  tho  bar  back  to  the  left 
the  feed-stop  54  (fig,  7),  and  th* 
next  revolution  of  the  cam  thi'ows  it  fur- 
It  should  be  remarked  that  while 
the  needle  penetrates  the  cloth,  the  feed- 
points  are  below  the  surface  of  the  cloth- 
plate,  and  intermit  their  action  upon  the 
cloth;  hence  the  needle  constitutes  a  pivot 
pon  which  the  fabric  may  be  turned  to  sew 
curved  seam  of  any  radius. 
The  feed-points  rising  and  penetrating  the 
cloth  at  each  stitch,  their  movement  forward 
determines  the  length  of  the  stitch,  which 
'  \  graduated  by  regulating  the  play  of  the 
icd-bar.  The  play  of  this  bar  is  limited  to 
the  difference  between  the  widest  and  the 
narrowest  parts  of  the  feed-cam  6,  which  is 
about  one  fourth  of  an  inch,  and  may  be 
graduated  to  any  length  within  those  limits, 
by  the  feed-stop  54,  against  which  the  feed- 
bar,  is  thrown  by  the  feed-spring  12.  As 
the  widest  or  the  narrowest  part  of  this  ec- 
centric atop. is  turned  toward  the  feed-bar, 
greater  or  less  play  is  permitted,  and  longer 
or  shoi-ter  stitches  ai'e  made. 

The  machine  is  mounted  upon  a  neat 
work-table,  as  seen  in  the  cut  at  the  head  of 
this  aiticle,  and  driven  by  sandal  treadles 
and  band  7  (fig.  1).  Motion  is  thus  com- 
municated to  the  hook  5  (fig.  2),  and  by 
the  eccentiic  8  through  the  connecting-rod 
28  to  the  rocker  24,  pivoted  at  25,  25,  and 
gives  motion  to  the  needle-arm  29,  which 
holds  the  needle  35.  The  needle  vibrates 
through  a  small  hole,  60,  in  the  eloth-pkte. 
The  threads  being  adjusted;  the  machine  is 
touched  into  motion  by  a  gentle  pressure  of 
the  foot  upon  the  sandals.  The  cloth  moves 
forward  from  left  to  right,  and  the  seiving  is 
accomplished  in  the  manner  described. 

Various  appliances  are  furnished  for  regu- 
lating the  width  of  hems,  etc,  until  tite 
hand  and  eye  have  become  trained  to  dis- 

Eense  with  them.  Another  appliance  is  the 
emmer  (fig.  9).  It  is  slipped  into  a  slot  of 
the  eloth-presser  20,  and  is  so  convoluted, 
that  as  the  edge  of  the  cloth  passes  throngh 
to  be  sewed,  it  is  turned  down  as  in  ordinmy 
hems,  and  stitched.  In  addition  to  their 
regular  machines,  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson 
Co.  also  manufacture  the  Elliptic  Machine, 
and  a  Button-hole  Machine. 
As  before  reuiai'ted,  the  lock-stitch  is  al- 
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ways  tlie  same,  on  whatever  machine  it  is 
mada  In  forining  this  stitch  up<m  either 
the  Howe,  or  the  Singer  machine,  the  de- 
tails of  operation  do  not  differ  essentially 
from  those  above  described,  with  the  excep- 
tion, that  the  shuttle  movement  in  both  these 
machines  is  reciprocal,  instead  of  being  ro- 
taiy  as  in  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson  machine ; 
and  the  feed  movement  is  rotary,  instead  of 
"  foar-inotioiied."  Each  of  these  several 
movements  has  its  advantages  for  certain 
purposes;  tiie  reciprocating  shuttle  being  the 
best  adapted  for  heavy  work,  and  the  rotary 
one  for  light  work,  particularly  for  such  as 
raqnires  a  high  rate  of  speed ;  while  the  ro- 
tary or  wheel-feed  is  preferred  for  leather, 
and  for  some  kinds  of  heavy  cloth  work, — 
and  the  four-motion  feed  for  family  use,  and 
for  11  gilt  manufacturing  purposes  generally. 

The  Howe  and  Singer  machines  bo  nearly 
resemble  each  other  in  construction  and  ac- 
tion, that  a  description  of  the 'operation  of 
one  would  be  snbstantialiy  correct  for  the 
other.-  It  ehould  here  be  stated  tiiat  the 
"  wheel-feed,"  as  now  used  in  these  and 
several  other  shuttle  machines,  projecting 
upward  through  the  table,  was  first  applied 
in  the  Singer  machine;  and  also  the  "  arm," 
for  supporting  the  working  apparatus  ovi 
the  table.  The  "New  Family  Machine"  < 
the  Singer  Co.,  a  style  brought  ont  during 
the  past  year  (1886),  is  furnished,  however 
with  the  "  four-motion  "  feed.  This  macliini 
is  loss  noisy,  simpler  in  construction,  and  it 
other  respects  superior  to  their  old  family 
machine,  now  superseded  by  this. 

Of  the  "  licensed "  machines  malting  the 
lock-stitch,  there  are  several  which  possess 

freater  or  less  merit;  but  none  of  these,  we 
elicve,  contains*  any  valuable  featni'e  which 
is  not  to  be  found  in  one  or  more  of  the 
chines  already  noticed. 

Wo  come  now  to  the  Second  Clabb;- 
which  the  Gi-over  &  Baker  machine  ii 
once  the  original  type,  and  the  only  repre- 
sentative at  pi-escnt  in  the  mai'ket.     In  this 
machine  a  c  roula    eye  pointed  needle 
the  pla:,e  of  the  shuttie     This  needle 
tached,        a  hor  zontal  position,  upon  the 
upper  e  d  of  a  ve  t  cal  shaft,  which  is  ope- 
rated in  ?uch  n  a     e  aa  to  ^ve  to  the  needle 
au  oscillat    g      ovemo  t,  similar  to  that  of 
the  balance  wheel  m  a  watch ,  and  the  cir- 
cular needle  makes  two  movements,  one  for- 
ward and  the  other  back,  at  every  stitch. 
The  under  needle,  as  well  as  the  upper  one, 


g  the  ti'oublo  of  ve-winiling  the  under 
ttiread.     In  sowing,  the  upper  thread  is  oir- 
ried  by  the  perforating  needle  down  through 
the  fabric,  where  a  loop  is  thrown  out  as  tho 
needle  rises,  and  this  loop  is  entered  at  the 
right  moment  by  the  circular  needle  carrying 
the  under  thread,  which,  in  its  turn,  throws 
out  a  loop  also  aa  the  needle  is  withdrawn  ; 
and  this  loop  is  entered  by  the  upper  needle 
as  it  comes  down  ^mn  with  another  loop 
from  above.     Thus,  the  "  under  process  "of 
sewing,  in  this  machine,  consists  in  putting, 
first,  a  loop  of  the  under  thread  through  a 
of  the  upper  thread,  and  thoa  a  loop  of 
the  upper  thread  through  a  loop  of  the  un- 
thread; and  BO  on  to  the  end  of  the 
n,  each  loop  being  drawn  up  by  the  ten- 
s  as  the  sewing  proceeds.     A  seam  of 
this  kind,  when  finished,  appears  as  in  the 
following  diagram : 


Yith 
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which  ^vea  a 

the  fabric  cut  away  so  as  to.  exhibit  the 
of  the  threads  in  the  formation  of  the 
stitch.  This  stitch,  it  has  been  stated,  was 
introdnced  as  an  improvement  of  the  look- 
stitch  ;  and  the  reader  will  naturally  inquire, 
what  has  been  the  result  of  experience  on 
this  point!  The  answer  is  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing facts  : — These  two  classes  of  ma- 
chines have' been  on  public  trial  about  the 
same  length  of  time,  or  about  sixteeg  years. 
Owing  to  various  cansM,  Grover  &  Baker 
did  not  get  fairly  under  way  in  manufactur- 
ing their  machines  as  early  as  Wheeler  & 
Wilson,  or  the  Singer  Company.  But  so 
favorably  was  their  machine  at  first  received, 
that,  aa  soon  as  they  were  prepared  to  meet 
the  demand,  they  took  the  load,  and,  in  1854, 
Grover  &  Baker  sold  more  machines  than 
both  the  other  companies.  The  license 
returns  for  1366,  however,  show  that,  dur- 
ng  the  past  year,  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson 
Company  alone  sold  neai'ly  twice  as  many 
machines  as  the  Giwer  &  Baker  Company ; 
these  returns  also  show  that  more  than  io\ir~ 
fiftbsof  all  the  rfoMftie-fAreoiZ  sewing  machines 
made  and  sold  during  the  past  year  were  of 
the  lockstitch  class. 

Among  the  advantages  claimed,  for  the 
"double-loop"  stitch  over  the  lock-stitch 
are, — greater  elasticity  of  seam, — the  fact 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  re-winding  the 
under  thread, — tho  non-liability  of  the  seam 


takes  the  thread  directiy  from  the  spool,  thus  I  to  ravel  when  broken, — and  the  capacity  for 
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making  a  certtun  kind  of  erabi'oideiy,  which 
canuot  be  made  on  machines  of  the  lock- 
etitch  dass.  It  is  also  clmtned  that  the 
doubie-loop,  stitch  is  free  from  certain  defects 
of  the  !oek-stitch,  one  of  which  is,  that  in 
thin  goods,  where  the  diameter  of  the  thread 
must  necessai'ily  be  nearly  or  quite  equal  to 
tlie  thickness  of  the  fabric,  the  loclc  cannot 
be  made  in  the  center,  although  it  may  be  so 
made  on  thicker  goods ;  but  that  it  will  be 
made  on  one  of  the  surfaces,  thus  leaving  the 
thread  on  that  side  straif/ht,  and  the  seam 
without  any  elasticity.  It  is  also  cldmed, 
that  in  thicker  goods,  in  consequence  of  varia^ 
tions  in  the  tension,  cjrased  by  the  unequal 
thickness  of  the  thread  in  its  different  parts, 
the  position  of  the  lock  is  constantly  vary- 
ing, from  the  center  of  the  fabric  to  one  side 
or  the  other,  as  exhibited  iu  the  following 


and  it  is  claimed  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  sewing  done  in  fiiinilies,  upon  lock-stitch 
machines,  is  of  this  description.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  objected  to  the  double-loop 
stitch,  that  it  i-equii'es  a  gi'eat  deal  more 
thread.  In  reply  it  b  claimed  that  in  using 
lock-stitch  machines,  there  is  much  waste  of 
thread,  at  the  ends  of  the  searas;  and  that 
in  the  ordinary  sewing  of  a  family,  where 
the  majority  of  the  seams  are  short,  this 
waste  of  thread  is  fully  equal  to  the  extra 
amount  nsed  iu  making  tlie  double-loop 
stitch  seam.  Widely  differing  estimates  of 
the  relative  amounts  of  thread,  thus  wasted, 
or  used,  by  these  two  classes  of  machines. 
Lave  been  published,  as  the  results  of  actual 
experiments.  These  apparent  contradictions 
have  doubtless  arisen  from  the  flse  of  differ- 
ent materids,  and  different  lengths  of  stitches 
in  making  those  several  experiments ;  since  a 
thin  material,  with  a  long  stitchj  would 
show  a. far  greater  difference,  in  the  rat-io  of 
thread  used,  than  a  thick  material  with  a  short 
stitch.  All  such  experiments  are  therefore 
unreliable;  nor  are  they  necessary,  for  the 
actual  difference  between  two  seams  of  equal 
length,  made  on  the  same  goods  with 
same  thread  and  length  of  stitch,  w< 
plainly  be  just  ewual  to  twice  the  length  of 
the  seam.  It  Is  also  objected  to  the  double- 
loop  stitch,  that  it  leaves  an  unsightly  lidge 
on  the  under  side.  To  this  it  is  replied  that 
if  the  under  thread  is  of  the  proper  size  (half 
that  of  the  upper  one),  no  ridge  of  any 
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sequence  will  be  formed.  Of  the  correctness 
or  incorrectness  of  this  explanation,  the  read- 
er can  judge  from  the  above  dit^am  of  this 
stitch — which  is  an  enlat^ed  aide  view  of  a 
seam  made  on  common  shilling  muslin,  with 
a  Grover  &  Baker  machine,  using  No.  'JO 
thread  above,  and  No.  140  underneath — 
these  being  the  proper  sizes  for  such  goods. 
By  many  persons  this  ridge  is  considered  au 
objection  to  the  stitch.  Yet  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  value  of  this  class  of  ma- 
chines for  certain  purposes ;  especially  for  all 
kinds  of  work  where  great  elasticity  of  seam 
is  required.  Thus  far  we  have  described 
ily  machines  using  two  threads.  It  now 
mains  to  notice  those  of  the 

Third  Class  ; — which,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  use  only  ia  single  thread,  and  make 
the  "  twisted-loop  atitch."  The  fact  that 
this  stitch  requires  but  one  thread  has, 
doubtless,  led  some  to  suppose  it  identical 
with  the  olfl  "  chain'-Etitch,"  long  since  re- 
jected as  unsuitable  for  sewing  pui'poses. 
They  are,  however,  distinct — as  much  so  as 
any  two  stitches  made.  In  forming  the 
twiated-loop  stitch,  each  loop  is  twisted, 
and  ite  opposite  sides  crossed,  as  illustrated 

the  following  diagram,  No.  1 ;  while  the 
chain-stitch  loop  is   never   twisted,  but   is 


always  in  the  position  shown  at  No.  3,  In 
the  formation  of  the  twisted-loop  stitch,  the 
"upper process,"  or  that  which  is  performed 
by  the  needle,  is  substantially  the  same  as  in 
the  machines  already  described.  The  feeding 
apparatus  is  the  "four-motioa  feed,"  which 
is  operated  by  an  eccentric  on  the  end  of 
the  driving  shaft.  This  shaft  operates  also  the 
le  and  the  "hook."  The  "under  process," 
inneoting  and  fastening  of  the  stitches  on 
the  under  side  of  the  fabric,  is  wholly  unlike 
that  of  any  other  machine,  the  entire  pro- 
cess being  performed  by  a  novel  and  inge- 
nious stitch-forming  device,  called  the  "  ro- 
tating hook."  As  the  needle  begins  to  rise, 
after  having  carried  the  thread  down  through 
the  fabric,  a  loop  of  the  thread  is  thrown 
oat,  just  in  time  for  the  point  of  the  hook, 
as  it  passes  the  needle,  to  enter  the  loop. 
As  the  book  continoea  to  revolve,  it  passes 
further  and  further  into  the  loop,  pularging 
and  twisting  it  as  it  proceeds ;  until,  having 
made  an  entire  revolution,  the  point  of  the 
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hook  arrives  again  at  the  ueedie,  which,  in 
the  mean  time,  has  brought  down  a  fresh 
]oop;  this  new  loop  is  now  caught  hy  the 
book  and  carried  through  the  former  loop, 
which  still  remains  upon  the  hook,  spread 
open  ill  the  right  position  to  receive  it.  As 
the  hook  proceeds  to  make  another  revolu- 
tion, it  soon  passes  out  of  the  old  loop,  and 
leaves  it  to  be  drawn  up,  by  the  tightening 
of  the  stitch,  into  the  seam.  This  tighten- 
ing is  effected,  partly  by  the  lifting  of  the 
need!e-bar  as  it  rises  for  another  stitch  (the 
other  end  of  the  thread  being  held  by  the 
tension),  hut  chiefly  by  the  peculiar  action 
of  the  hook,  as  it  enlarges  the  new  loop. 
Bat  it  is  the  Iwist  given  to  the  loop  during 
the  process  of  opening  it,  as  above  described, 
which  is  claimed  to  constitute  the  distin- 
guishing feature  of  this  stitch.  And  this  lock, 
or  twist,  being  drawn  in  below  the  surface  of 
the  fabric,  the  seam  is  left  as^nooth  on  its  un- 
der surface  as  its  upper  one ;  the  only  differ 
ence  being,  that  wliile  there  is  but  a  single 
line  of  thread  above,  there  is  a  double  one 
below,  the  two  being  so  closely  imbedded  in 
the  surface  of  the  goods,  as  to  present,  ex- 
cept on  a  close  inspection,  the  appearance 
of  a  single  line.  The  following  diao 
hibits  a  section  of  a  Willcox  &  Giboa  seam. 
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as  it  appears  when  completed ;  the 
the  goods  being  cutaway  to  the  stitching,  to 
show  the  course  of  the  thread  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  seam.  It  has  been  f!ijected  to 
the  twisted-loop-stitch,  that  it  is  nut  so  i-eli- 
able  as  one  made  with  two  threads.  On  thi 
otiier  hand,  it  is  claimed  that  this  stitch  is 
even  in  this  respect,  an  improvmnent  on  both 
the  iock-stitch,  and  the  double-loop  stitch 
that  the  effect  of  the  twist  in  the  loop  is  to 
produce  a  mntual  friction  or  bind  of  the  two 
opposite  sides  of  the  loop  on  each  other, 
which  actually  makes  the  eeara  stronger  and 
more  difficult  to  rip,  when  cat  and  pulled 
open,  than  any  stitch  made  with  two  threads. 
At  the  great  trial  at  Island  Park,  in  1855, 
this  stitch  was  subjected  to  a  thorough 
practical  test,  with  the  lock-stitch,  before 
a  jury  of  sewing  machine  experts.  Their 
decision  was,  that  in  every  kind  of  work, 
they  found  "  the  twiated-loop  stitch  strong- 
er, and  less  liable  to  rip,  than  the  lock- 
stitch." It  can,  however,  be  readily  taken 
out  if  desired,  after  unlocking  it;  a  capacity 
which  is  claimed  to  be  aa  advantage  in  mak- 
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ei  — the  circulai  needle  — the  spiial  ' 
— the  "driver" — the  "  ander-spool" — the 
"  spool-holder" — the  " under-tension,"  &c. 
— it  is  itself  only  a  single  piece.  In  fact  it 
does  not  add  so  much  as  a  unit  to  the  nnm- 
if  tlie  working  parts  in  the  machine; 
.  it  is  permanently  attached  to  the  end 
of  the  driving  shaft,  and  revolves  with  it,  it 
practically,  a  part  of  the  shaft  itself. 
The  following  description,  and  the  corre- 
sponding cuts  in  the  plates,  at  pages  41 7  and 
418,  will  ^ve  the  reader  a  general  idea  of 
the  construction  of  this  machine : 

The  perspective  view  (iig.  l)  exhibits  the 
machine  itself,  separated  from  its  table  or 
stand.  All  tbo  working  parts,  miUernoath 
the  cloth-plate,  are  but  two  in  number — the 
" rotatinff-kook,^'  B,  and  the  "feed"  appai'a- 
tus,  which  is  wtnated  just  behind  it ;  these 
parts  are  covered,  when  the  machine  is  in 
by  the  hinged  cap,  A,  which,  in  the  cut, 


is  turned  down  to  e 


e  the  hook  a 


The  length  of  the  stitch  is  regulated  by  the 
lever,  G;  and  the  clotlt-presser,  a,  is  raised 
t!ie  plate  by  the  cam,  H.  The  ma- 
is  fastened  upon  the  table  {Sir.  a)  by  a 
thumh-mvw  from  the  under  side.  It  is 
driven  By  a  round,  leather  belt,  0.  The  ten- 
an  on  the  thread  is  produced  by  passing  it 
etween  two  polished,  glass  washers,  F, 
hicb  are  fitted  on  a  screw  spindle,  and 
pressed  together  by  a  spring,  the  pressure  of 
which  is  regulated  by  turning  the  screw. 
The  balance-wheel  is  prevented  from  turning 
in  the  wrong  direction,  or  wearing  the  dress 
of  the  operator,  by  a  patented  improvement, 
shown  in  fig.  2  ;  in  which  A  is  the  wheel,  0 
the  dre&i  guard,  B  a  part  of  the  stand,  or 
table  frame  to  which  the  guard  is  fastened, 
and  D  a  ruhbsr  ball,  which  fits  loosely  ia  a 
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recess  in  the  gaaid,  and  13  kept,  by  its  own 
gravity,  in  contact  with  the  rim  of  the  wheel, 
between  which  and  the  receaa  it  wedges 
when  any  attempt  is  made  to  turn  the  wheel 
backward.  The  needle  (fig.  6),  which,  with 
the  manner  of  setting  it,  is  patented,  is  made 
self-adjusting,  by  means  of  a  groove  in  its 
shank,  which  matches  with  a  spline,  or  steel 
rib,  situated  within  the  tubular  cavity  or 
hole  in  the  lower  end  of  the  needle-bar,  D  ; 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  set  the  needle  in 
any  bnt  the  right  position ;  and  as  the 
needles  are  all  of  precisely  the  same  length, 
when  it  is  pushed  to  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  hole  and  secured  by  the  nut,  E,  it  is  sure 
to  be  adjusted  properly. 

This  improvement,  in  the  manner  of  set- 
ting and  fastening  the  needle,  is  one  of  much 
,  practical  importance,  especially  in  a  sewing 
machine  for  general  family  use.  In  all  other 
machines  the  needle  is  fastened  by  means 
of  a  set-screw  (or  other  device  producing 
the  same  result),  which  presses  against 
the  shank  of  the  needle  only  at  a  single 
point,  while  the  bearing  aganiat  the  back 
side  of  the  shank  is  eqoal  to  its  entire  length. 
In  this  mode  of  fastening,  which  is  repri 


sented 


Will 


I  the  following  cut,  the  needle  is 
liable,  when  first  set,  to  stand 
aslant,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted 
lines,  6  and  c ;  in  which  case  it 
is  necessary  for  the  operator  to 
spring  or  bend  the  needle,  until 
it  stands  in  its  proper  position,  as 
seen  at  a.  This  is  a  difficult  pro- 
cess, and  often  occasions  much 
trouble,  especially  with  beginners 
But  in  the  Willeox  &,  Gibbs  ma 
chine,  this  trouble  is  avoided 
since,  in  fastening  its  needle,  thi 
shanlc  is  compressed  by  means  o 
the  eoncetiirie  nut,  ore  all  sides 
alike  ;  and  consequently,  the 
point  of  the  needle,  when  fast- 
ened, is  certain  to  be  in  it* 
proper  place — as  seen  at  a.  The 
&  Gibbs  needle  is  also  unlike  a; 

1  liaving  a  much  shorter  blade — 
I   the   cat  above,  which  exhibits 


needle  of  each  of  the  five  leading  maohi 
each  needle  being' of  the  size  ordinarily  used 
for  common  muslm, — and  the  illustration 
being  in  each  case  exact,  in  size  and  form. 
Of  these,  No,  1  is  the  Singer  needle;  No.  2, 
Wheeler  &  Wilson;  No.  3,  Howe;  No.  4, 
Grovcr  &  Baker;  and  No.  S,  WJllcox  & 
Gibbs. 


The  k^nmei-  (fig.  3),  and  feller  (fig.  4), 
which  are  also  patented,  turn  the  hem  or  fell 
to  the  under  side,  so  that  the  stitch  is  on  the 
■ight  side  of  the  goods — which, is  not  the 
ease  in  the  hemming  or  felling  done  on  other 
machines.  They  are  also  selt-adjasting ;  are 
easily  operated;  make  the  hem  or  fell  of  any 
desii-ed  width;  and  do  their  work  in  a  very 
perfect  manner. 

The  groove  in  the  cloth-presser,  at  a,  is 
the  braider,  by  means  of  which  braiding  ia 
done  of  any  desired  pattern  ;  and  the  biaider, 
being  a  part  of  the  machine,  is  always  ad- 
justed, and  ready  for  use.     This  machine 

IS  also  sevei'al  other  adjunctswhich  are  not 

ipresetited  in  the  plate;  as  the  qnilter, 
corder,  and  tucker, — all  of  which  are  patent, 
ed  improvements,  of  recent  introduction. 

The  machine  runs  very  easily,  is  almost 
entirely  noiseless,  and  all  its  movements  be- 
ing rotary  and  positive,  it  runs  foster,  and  is 
said  to  wear  longer  and  cost  less  for  re- 
pairs, than  any  other  yet  introduced.  TTie 
Elm  City  Company  of  New  Haven  have  run 
a  lai^e  number  of  these  machines  by  steam 
power,  in  the  manufacture  of  stitched  ruf- 
fling, working  double  time  (20  bom's  a  day), 
at  a  speed  of  more  than  3,000  stitches  per 
minute. 

Although  the  Willcox  &  Gibbs  is  offered 
only  as  a  family  machine,  and  no  effort 
has  been  made  to  introduce  it  for  manufac- 
turing purposes,  it  has  already  found  its  way 
into  manufacturing  establishments,,  in  the 
various  departments  of  industry — especially 
in  the  manufacture  of  shirts  and  collars,  and 
other  descriptions  of  ladies'  and  gents'  ftir- 
nishing  goods ;  in  hat  and  cap  trimming, 
finishing  hosiery  work,  &c. 
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The  success  of  this  machine,  commer- 
ciatly,  aSiii'ds  evi<lence  of  the  appreciation 
of  its  merits  by  the  public.  In  the  number 
of  machines  already  made  and  sold,  the 
"Willcox  &  Gibbs  is  second  only  to  the 
Wheeler  &  Wilson,  Singer,  and  Gfover  & 
Baker.  Although  it  ia,  compai'atively,  a  oevi 
machine,  having  been  in  the  market  scarcely 
eight  yeare — and  not  prominently  so  more 
than  four  or  five — upwards  of  55,000  of  the 
machines  have  already  been  made  and  sold 
a  number  nearly  twice  as  largo  as  any  other 
company  sold  in  the  same  number  of  its 
earliest  years.  Till  recently  this  machine  was 
luanufactnred  by  Jas.  Willcox,  then  sole  pro- 
pi'ietor;  but  the  business  has  now  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Willcox  &  Gibbs 
Sewing  Machine  Company; — a  new  stock 
company  of  half  a  million  dollars  capital, 
oi^nized  withbi  the  past  yeai' — of  which 
Mr.  Wiilcox  is  President.  The  principal 
ofSce  and  salesroom  of  this  company  ' 

No  508  Bioad«ay,  New  York. 

The  warehouses  for  the  sale  of  sewing 
machines,  now  quite  naoierous,  are  to  bo 


found  principally  on  Broadway,  Several  of 
these  are  ooastructed  in  the  newest  style  ot 
e  splendor,  and  combine,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  ornament  with  convenience. 
That  of  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Co.,  at  No. 
625  Broadway,  is  the  largest  and  most  costly 
strnotui'c  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The 
inger  establishment,  on  the  corner  of  Broad- 
ay  and  Grand  Street,  and  that  of  the  Howe 
Co.,  at  No.  609  Broadway,  are  also  capa- 
cious and  elegant  structures.  The  preceding 
cat  represents  a  front  view  of  the  salesrooms 
of  the  Grover  &  Baker  Co.,  at  No.  495 
Broadway.  The  depth  of  the  lower  room 
is  nearly  100  feet,  and  the  front  is  almost 
entirely  of  glass.  On  this  long  floor,  richly 
cai'peted,  the  machines  are  displayed,  and 
inspected  by  the  purchaser,  to  whom  in- 
struction is  given  in  the  inner  rooms. 

It  is  conceivable  that,  when  the  fact  came 
to  be  cleariy  established  that  machines  would 
do  good  and  sti'ong  sewing,  and  with  a  speed 
so  much  greater  than  hand  sewing,  every 
bi'anch  of  industry  in  which  the  needle  la 
used  began  to  introduce  and  adapt  the 
machines  to  its  own  exigencies.  It  was 
soon  found  that  some  machines  were  better 
adapted  than  others  to  particular  labors. 
The  clothing  business,  which  baa  become  so 
important  as  a  new  bi'anch  of  industry  ia 
the  last  35  year^  found  a  powerful  auxiliai'y 
m  the  sewmg  machine,  and  gieat  numbers 
used  m  it,  mostly  bmgers  For  shirt 
colhr  maiing  and  most  otl  ei  hght 
ifactuiing  pu  poses  Wheelei  &  Wil 
;  IS  usel  micli  moie  extensnelj  than 
othtr  tor  bag  making  seamii  g  knit 
cs  <ind  othei  woik  where  gicat  elas- 
ticity of  seam  is  necessaiy  the  Groiei  & 
Bdkei  13  chit,fly  used  although  the  V,  ilkox 
&  Gibbs  IS  also  much  used  for  this  puipjse 
The  Howe  m'jchme  as  now  madi  takes  the 
lead  for  hglt  leathei  woik  and  competes 
itrougly  with  Smgei  s  iti  tailonng  and  lea- 
thei ttoik  of  the  hoavioi  grade*  For 
family  uBi.  neaily  esery  kind  his  been  re- 
commended an  1  to  greater  oi  less  e\tent, 
sold  the  most  popular  for  this  purpose 
until  recently,  being  the  Wheelei  &  V\  ilson, 
and  next,  the  Grover  &  Baker ;  but  of  late 
the  Willcox  &  Gibbs — on  account  of  its 
greater  simplicity,  ease  of  working  and  man- 
agement, and  non-liability  to  get  out  of 
order,  adapting  it  more  perfectly  to  all  kinds 
of  work  and  to  all  capacities — though  a  later 
invention,  ia  taking  the  lead  for   domestio 
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The  activity  wliich  ]iaa  been  imparted  to 
tlie  use  of  sewing  machines  may  be  iaferced 
from  the  fact  that  the  number  of  machines 
made  and  sold  under  Howe's  patent,  up  to 
and  inclusive  of  1866,  Is  over  700,000,  the 
proportionB  being,  in  round  numbers,  as  fol- 

Wheeier  &  WilBoa  Co 250,000 

Singer  Co 160, (lUO 

Grover  &  Baker  Co 14O,o0o 

Willcoz  k  Gibbs  Co.  (huicq  May,  1858) 66,000 

Howe 40, 

All  others 65, 

710,000 

The  number  of  sewing  machines  made  and 
sold  under  Howe's  patent,  duting  the  year 
1868,  and  during  the  last  qnarter  of  said  year, 
as  appears  from  the  license  I'etnrns,  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 


Wheeler  &  'WilBoa  Co.*.. . 
Singer  Co 

...13,579 
...14,164 

.     4:1.12a 
.     36,235 
.      28,186 
.      15,023 
.      10,261 
.      21,673 

'.   164,498 

Howe 

52,189 

Sales  have  also  been  made  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  infringing  machines,  of  inferior  char- 
acter and  imperfectly  made,  that  would  not 
do  the  work  promised.  The  number  of 
these  now  made  is,  however,  very  small ;  and 
the  manner  in  ■wbich  all  sewing  machines 
are  now  got  np  is  much  more  perfect  thi 
forraei'ly.  Great  preparations  have,  been 
made  by  the  leading  firms  to  meet  the 
growing  demand.  One  manufactory,  that 
of  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Co.,  at  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  is  s^d  to  contain  fmir  acres  of  fie 
ing;  and  another  company  boasts  of. its 
ability  f«  supply  170,000  machines  annually. 
Since  the  eKtension  of  his  patent  in  1860, 
Mr.  Howe  haa  erected  at  Bridgeport  a  very 
extensive  and  complete  eatablisliinent,  for 
the  mannfaetnre  of  his  machines.  The 
Grover  &  Baker  Company  have  an  estab- 
lishment nearly  as  large,  at  Boston, 
and  the  Singer  Maaufactaring  Company  have 
theirs  in  New  York.  The  manuiactory  of 
the  Willcox  &  Gihbs  Company,  at  Pro* ' 
dence,  R.  I.,  though  not  as  extensive  as  tho 
above  named,  is  capable  of  tnming  out 
very  large  number  of  machines.  This  estab- 
lishment is  distinguished  for  the  '  ' 


id  perfection  of  its  machinery,  and  tho 

saperior  character   of  the   work  sent  out. 

These  several  establishments  so  nearly  resem- 

each  other  in  character  and  general  ar^ 

igementa,  and  in  the  process  of  building 
the  machines,  that  a  description  of  one  will 
serve  for  all.  The  following  is  a  sketch  of 
the  Singer  establishment : 

The  main  buildmg  is  of  iron  and  brick, 

K  stories  high  above  gi'ound,  with  a  cellar 

id  sub-eo!W  underneath.  The  length  of 
the  front  is  100  feet,  with  an  extension  of 
about  60  feet  at  the  south  end.  The  depth 
of  the  mmn  building  is  60  feet,  but  an 
addition  to  the  rear  causes  the  premises 
a  foandiy  to  roach  through  to  Eliza- 
beth Street.  The  main  edifice  is  now  ex- 
tended to  Broome  Street,  making  its  entire 
length  250  feet.  The  floors  are  of  wood; 
but  the  pillars,  beams,  girders,  and  stairs  are 
"iron;  while  the  ceiling  to  each  floor  is 

shed  with  brick,  making  the  whole  con- 

m  fire-proof. 

Entering  by  the  front  door,  we  find  a  neat 
business  office  to  the  left,  beyond  which  is 
the  stock  room,  occuping  nearly  all  the 
first  floor. 

In  the  adjoining  wing  is  the  blacksmith- 
shop,  with  its  foi^es,  drop-hammers,  trip- 
hammers, Sea.  This  apartment,  well  venti- 
d  lighted,  has  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
m  constantly  at  work.  Here  are 
fabricated  the  shuttles,  feed-hammers,  and 
other  light  parts  of  the  machine,  made  of 
the  best  bar  steel.  The  shuttle  is  a  lit- 
tle, canoe-shaped  vessel,  from  one  to  three 
inches  long,  as  bright  and  smooth  as  a  new 
pin.  A  die  of  the  proper  size  and  shape  is 
placed  on  the  bloci:  under  the  drop-press, 
which  is  made  to  fall  with  a  blow  of  250 
pounds  upon  the  heated  steel,  when  the 
shuttle  is  substantially  formed,  requiring 
only  to  be  polished  with  the  file  to  be  ready 
for  use.  Ihe  next  process  is  anneiilinr;  the 
articles  turned  out  from  the  forges,  in  order 
to  soften  tho  metal  sufBcicntly  to  bear  ham- 
mering and  filing.  For  this  purpose  they 
are  packed  between  layers  of  chai'coal  in  a 
strong  iron  box,  which  is  shut  up  in  the  an- 
nealing furnace  for  about  two  days.  This 
done,  they  are  passed  through  the  trimming- 
press,  an  instrument  which  cuts  off  all  flanges 
or  excrescences  that  may  have  been  made 

i  under  the  drop-press.  Some  pieces  require 
to  be  dressed  on  the  planing-machine ; 
others  to  be  tunied  in  the  lathes,  or  filed  iu 
the  vices. 
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iiig  down  one  flight  of  stmrs,  we 
'  J  foundry,  which  not  ouly  extends 
ay  uudei'  the  main  building,  but  has 
ju  two  other  directions,  its  entire 
area  being  nearly  half  an  acre.  So  much 
crowded,  liowever,  was  this  department  that 
a  Beparate  foundry  had  to  be  established  up 
town,  where  a  portion  of  the  work  is  now 
turned  out.  The  engine,  having  a  capacity 
of  eightj-boree  power,  occupies  a  separate 
apartment  ia  the  baseinent. 

The  sub-cellar  is  devoted  to  cleaning  the 
castings,  which  is  done  .by  the  ordinary 
mode  of  immersing  them  in  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  and  afterward  sci'aping  off,  or  by 
placing  them  in  a  largo  cylinder,  with  several 
hundred  weight  of  metal  stars.  The  cylin- 
der is  then  made  to  revolve  rapidly,  expos- 
ing every  part  of  the  surface  of  each  casting 
to  a  constant  attrition  fi'om  the  stars,  by 
which  it:  comes  out  in  time  smooth  and 
shining,  as  if  it  had  been  filed.  In  the 
foundry  about  eighty  employes  are  at  worh. 
The  average  weekly  wages  of  journeymen, 
including  some  over-time,  is  between  $20 
and  $22. 

On  the  second  floor,  the  macbine  properly 
takes  ita  rise.  Here  its  heavy  parts  are 
planed,  bored,  grooved,  and  otherwise  pre- 

tared  for  the  adjusting  room.  About  one 
nndred  machines,  planers,  lathes,  milling, 
slotting,  grooving,  screwing,  &c. — ai'e  run- 
ning— while  the  hundred  workers  behind 
them  are  so  actively  engaged  that  they  iiave 
no  time  to  bestow  npon  the  stranger.  In 
every  sewing  machine  are  nearly  one  hun- 
dred  pieces,  independent  of  the  wood-work, 
some  of  tlio  pieces  having  ten  or  a  dozen 
faces.  It  is  essential  that  part  shall  itt  part 
so  accurately  as  to  occasion  neither  jolt  nor 
jar  afterward,  or  delay  in  adjusting,  when 
the  whole  instrnment  is  pot  together.  Hun- 
dreds of  openings  of  all  sizes  have  to  be 
di-illed  and  reamed  out;  yet  so  nicely  that 
none  shall  vary  a  hair's-breadth  fi'om  the 
true  line.  Grooves  have  to  be  excavated — 
often  one  below  another.  Bolts,  nnts,  turn- 
screws,  have  to  bo  turned  and  njilled,  in 
many  cases  undergoing  half  a  dozen  "opera- 
tions at  the  hands  of  a  single  workman. 

The  third  floor- differs  little  in  appearance 
or  use  from  the  second,  except  that  it  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  smaller  parts  of  the  instru- 
ment, the  infinitesimal  screws  and  bolts,  the 
needle-bars,  &a.  In  this  apartment  are  fifty 
milling  machines,  twenty  lathes,  and  eight 
gear  cutters ;  the  number  of  men  and  boys 


at  work  Is  about  sixty.     The  scale  of  wages 
iges  from  |4.50  for  boys,  to  $25  per  week 
for  the  best  mechanics, 

number  four  is  the  adjusting  or 
finishing  room,  into  which  all  the  parts  are 
brought  to  bo  put  together.  The  instru- 
ment, however,  is'rccognized  as  a  machine, 
after  the  table  and  arm  have  been  bolted  to- 
gether, which  is  done  on  the  second  floor. 
Tlie  quantity  of  machinery  there  is  iucort- 
siderable,  as  compared  with  the  lower  npait- 
menta,  the  work  being  mostly  of  a  kind  that 
must  be  done  by  hand.  The  number  of  em- 
ployes is  about  85. 

Eoom  number  five  is  \h&  japanning  room, 
and  shows  the  effects  of  the  operations  car- 
the  roof  being  in  places  a  rich  am- 
ber color,  which  deepens  into  a  dark  or 
brownish  green.  Japanning  is  an  art  of 
ipai'atively  recent  introduetion  into  this 
country;  but  it  has  already  attained  a  high 
degree  of  excellence.  A  coating  of  it  be- 
coEnea  apparently  as  hard  as  the  metal  on 
which  it  is  laid.  We  can  describe  it  only 
in  brief.  The  liquid,  composed  of  oil,  tur- 
pentine, and  gnm  asphaltnm,  is  applied  by  a 
brush  to  the  metal,  and  the  article  is  thi^n 
put  into  aTiiln  or  furnace,  a  fire-proof  build- 
ing, heated  to  a  temperature  350  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  After  baking  about  eight  honrs, 
it  becomes  smooth  and  hard,  and  i)  taken 
out.  But  previous  to  this  operation,  if  the 
machine  is  to  be  a  fancy  one  for  family  use, 
is  that  of  pearling,  for  which  purpose  the 
delicate  green  snail  shells  are  sawn  into  thin 
layers,'  and,  by  means  of  a  punch  and  dies, 
cut  into  any  desirable  sizes  or  figures.  These 
a;e  applied  by  hand  to  the  mwgin  and  cen- 
ter of  the  table,  making  a  border  and  center 
of  flowers,  whicii  are  laid  on  before  entering 
the  kiln. 

Plain  machines  receive  thi'ee  coatings  and 
bakings,  after  which  the  black  surface  is 
rubbed  smooth  and  light  with  pumice  or 
rotten  stone.  The  pearl  machines,  after  be- 
ing baked,  arc  scraped  along  their  niai'giiia 
and  centers,  so  as  to  expose  the  face  of 
the  pearl,  which  is  then  even  with  the 
surrounding  suiface.  The  operation  Jiext 
in  order  is  to  apply  gold-leaf,  for  which 
purpose  a  line  of  asphaltnm  is  traced  on  the 
table  with  a  pencil,  of  any  required  design. 
Gold-leaf  is  applied  to  the  entire  surface, 
and  afterward  rubbed  oft'  with  wet  cotton 
waste.  To  the  line  traced  as  above  de- 
scribed, the  gold  adheres.  The  cotton,  thus 
saturated  wiUi  "  the  king  of  metals,"  is  care- 
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fully  pmsen'ed  and  made  to  ylold  up  its 
treasure.  On  the  plainer  instruments,  gold 
is  not  applied,  but  a  substance  known  as 
"  German  metal."  In  this  department  are  32 
finiabera  and  laborers.  Ftrst-cUas  ornament- 
ors  can  readily  command  $30  per  week. 

The  sixth  fioor,  which  is  next  the  roof,  is  the 
department  for  making  and  fitting  a  variety 
of  small  work,  namely,  the  springs,  gauges, 
needle-bars,  &c.  The  number  of  employes 
there  is  eighty.  Tiiere  are  several  screwing 
inaobinea,  with  revolving  heads,  at  work. 
The  close,  delicate-fitting  work  is  done  here; 
though  the  body  of  the  machine  is  put  to- 
gether on  the  fourth  fl.oor.  In  an  adjoining 
room  the  emeiy  wheels  are  hard  at  work, 
emitthig  their  streams  of  fire,  and  imparting 
an  exc[uisite  polish  to  vailous  parts  of  the 
machine.  The  number  of  steel  springs 
made  and  polished  every  week  is  about 
13,000.  The  number  of  employe 
departments  is  783.  The  amount  of  a 
week's  pay-roll  was  $9,700. 

Two  kinds  of  machines  are  made,  "  the 
Standard,"  or  "  Manufacturing,"  and  the 
"Family  Machine;"  also  a  Machine  for 
making  button-holes. 

The  Spring  Street  branch  comprises  two 
floors  in  a  lai^e  building,  both  being  used  in 
making  needles.  Hence,  it  is  sometimes 
termed  "the  needle  department"  The 
Dumberof  bauds  employed  is  about  seventy, 
who  turn  out,  on  the  average,  50,000 
needles  every  week.  About  twenty-five  of 
the  employes  are  women  and  girls.  The 
needles  are  made  of  the  best  quality  of 
steel  wire,  some  of  it  costing  $i  or  $5  per 
pound.  The  fii'st  operation  is  to  straighten 
it  by  removing  all  twists  or  kinks.  The  s 
paratns  used  had  to  be  invented  for  the  pi 
pose.  After  cutting  the  wire  into  lengths, 
the  needles  are  grooved  on  both  sides  by 
means  of  a  revolving  circular  saw,  the  fini 
teeth  of  which  gnaw  into  the  side  of  thi 
needle  as  it  moves  forward.  Of  course,  it 
is  a  delicate  piece  of  work;  but  tht 
hardly  ever  an  instance  of  failure.  One 
is  able  to  attend  half  a  doaen  of  the 
each  cutting  3,600  per  day. 

The  needle  is  next  taken  to  the  eyeittp 
machine,  where  the  eye  is  punched  by  means 
of  a  lever  worked  by  hand.  The  attendant, 
if  excelling,  will  punch  8,000  in  a  single  day. 
After  punching,  the  eye  is  drilled  (yut  by 
another  delicate  device.  The  speed  here 
attained  is  less  than  at  pnnching,  a  good 
day's  work  being  2,500.     The  needles 
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then  tempei'ed  and  pointed  in  rows  of  six  at 
time,  tde  grinding  being  done  ou  a  wot 
stone.  Prom  this  they  pass  to  the  polisli- 
ing-roU,  a  round  revolving  bar,  overlaid  with 
iiposition,  in  which  grooves  have  been 
sunk  corresponding  to  the  sizes  of  needles. 
This  done,  they  are  put  np  into  bundles  and 
sent  oS  to  their  destination. 


MILLS. 

The  nniver^ial  dependence  of  the  human 
family  upon  bread   as  food,  has  no  doubt 
caused  that  article  to  be  aptly  designated 
as  the  "  staff  of  life."     It  has  been  made  of 
many  substances,  but  in  the  Ameiican  colo- 
ies,  from  the  earliest  times,  Indian  corn, 
heat,  and  rye  have  been  the  leading  if  not 
le  only  materials.     The  Isborers  of  Europe 
ive  only  since  compni-atively  recent  dales 
used  grain  commonly  fir  bread.     The  pea- 
sants of  the  south  of  France  tor  long  ajtes 
only  chestnuts  and  similar  fmita  Tor  the 
ose      In  Germany    rye  forms  the  na- 
bl    k    b      d         ade    of  the    grain 
gr       d  b     u  b  Ited      The  Scotch  use  oat- 
1       d  b    I  y  f      >    ad.     The   English 
h  m     Ij    as  is  the  case  now 

ly         Am  Here,   however,    the 

y      d    b  f  animal  and  other 

f    d  h      wheaten  bread  enters 

!  ss  h     1    Ij  i       of  the  masses  than 

w     Id      h  b      1       case.     "Whatever 

h    g         n     1  h  milling  is  the  first 

necessity,  and  the  number  and  capacity  of 
the  mills  must  always  be  proportioned  to 
the  numbers  of  the  people.  In  a  (ountry 
like  this,  where  they  multiply  so  fast,  the 
investments  in  mil!  property  must  keep  pace 
with  the  swelling  numbers  of  the  people. 
We  find,  therefore,  in  the  returns  of  the 
manufacturing  industry  of  the  Union  for 
1860,  published  by  order  of  Congress,  that  of 
the  whole  value  produced,  81,019,108,616, 
by  far  tlie  largest  item  was  the  products  of 
flour  and  grist  mills.  This  amounted  to 
$136,056,736,  or  rather  more  than  13  per 
cent.  Next  to  this  industry,  the  highest 
production  was  of  cottons,  the  most  general 
material  for  clothing,  and  that  product 
reached  $65,501,687.  The  largest  mill  in- 
terest was  in  the  state  of  New  York,  where 
the  product  was  $33,037,031.     The  census 
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of  1840  gave  tlio  number  of  fiom-  iniiis  in  jmetei',  average  weight  14  civt.  Thu  eurfaocs 
the  Union  foi'  that  year,  and  if  we  compare  ate  dressed,  and  the  lower  one  fixed,  tlie 
the  population,  and  crop  of  \vheat  as  report-  upper  one  i-evolving  with  an  iinmenao  velo- 
ed,  with  the  mimber  of  flour  mills,  the  re-  city,  generally  130  revolutions  j 


suits  a 


is  follows  :- 


WheM  rulaed.     Ho.  of  FloBi 


1840 17,069,453  8i,a3;t,272 

1850 ai.igbs'n     100,4^5,944 

1860  ....  31,443,333      170,176,027 


In  order  to   get  the  quantity  of 
floured,  it  is  necessary  to  deduct  fron 
production  the  quantity  reserved  for 
and  the  quantity  exported  as  gr^n. 

From  the  earliest  settlement  of  the 
try,  flour  has  been  an  important  alticle  of 
export,  and  New  Tork  wheat  eai-jy  gained 
a  reputation  as  well  abroad  as  at  home. 
During  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  the  valley  of, 
the  Hudson  furnished  large  supplies  of  flour, 
and  milling  was  a  very  profltabla  business. 
Watci'-power  was  generally  used.  Mills  con- 
centrated where  this  was  to  be  had  advan- 
tageously in  the  neighborhood  of  good  sup- 
?lie8  of  wheat.  The  mills  of -Kochester,  New 
'ork,  whore  the  famous  Genesee  wheat 
floured,  are  a  gi'and  example  of  well-applied 
water  power.  The  Baltimore  and  Rioiii 
city  mills  acquired  great  reputation,  ai  . 
late  yeai's  the  settTement  of  the  western 
country  has  caused  St.  Louis  to  become  the 
central  point  of  a  vast  region,  and  magnifi- 
cetit  mills  are  there  constructed.  The  mills 
at  Ijonisville  are  also  on  a  grand  scale, 
of  those  mills,  as  an  illustration,  erected  at 
a  cost  of  135,000,  has  four  run  of  stones  of 
a  capacity  of  1500  bushels  of  wheat  daily. 
ITie  mill  is  situate^  at  the  falls  of  the  Olrio, 
just  where  tliey  dash  tliroagb  the  Indiami 
chute.  The  mill-i'ace,  excavated  iu  the  solid 
lime8t<vie,  involved  a  large  expenditure  of 
lime  ami  money,  Tbe  wheels  ai'e  con- 
BtiTicted  on  a  new  principle,  being  similar 
to  tbe  subraei^od  propelle 
steamers,  and  working  an  immense  upright 
shaft,  the  base  of  which  is  sunk  flfteen  feet 
in  .the  solid  rock.  This  shaft  drives  the 
entire  machinery  of  the  mill  with  irresistible 
power  and  tlie  regularity  of  clock- 
Almost  every  state  abounds  in  valuable  mill 
sites  that  furnish  the  power  for  flouring  the 

frain  of  the  several  districts  for  local  use. 
team  plays,  however,  an  important  part  a« 
a  motor  for  supplying  flonr  for  export.  Thu 
ordinary  operation  of  grinding  lias  been  by 
two  millstones  of  some  4  to  6  inches  ' 


The  wheat  being  fed  in  through  an  aperture, 
is  ground  between  the  revolving  and  fixed 
surfaces  of  the  Stones.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  great  weight  of  the  revolving  stone,  the 
speed  at  which  it  moves,  and  the  friction 
caused  by  the  interposition  of  so  glutinous 
ibstance  as  wheat,  involves  the  expendi- 
ture of  vast  power  to  .sustswn  the  action,  A 
'  igle  pair  of  stones  requires  a  foar-horse 
wer  to  keep  up  tbe  required  motion.  In 
this  mode  of  grin dinghet ween  such  extended 
surfaces,  the  flour  does  not  escape  so  readily 

13  desirable,  and  becomes  somewhat  dete- 
ioratcd  hj  continuous  retrituration.  There 
lave  been  many  improvements  introdnced 
n  the  firm  of  mills.    One  of  the  most  sue- 

cosafnl  seems  to  have  been  to  give  the  stones 
conical  form.  In  this  improvement,  the 
eight  of  the  ruiming  stone  is  reduced  from 

14  cwt  to  1^  cwt.,  and  it  is  placed  beneath 
the  fixed  stone ;  the  size  of  both  is  reduced 
to  one-thira,  and  they  have  the  form  of  a 
frustum  of  a  cone.    It  is  obvious  that  a  mass 

14  cwt.,  revolving  over  a  surface,  is  not 
susceptible  of  the  same  delicacy  of  adjusts 
ment  as  one  of  1^  cwt.  revolving  under  the 
fixed  surface,  and  the  miller  has  a  much 
easier  and  more  efiective  control  over  the 
most  important  portion  of  his  operations. 
Tbe  conical  form  facilitates  the  dischai^e 
of  the  flour,  and  obviates  the  clogging  and 
erheating  of  the  flat  stones.  By  a  judicious 
combination  of  this  mill  with  the  dressing 
machine,  a  perfect  separation  of  the  flonr 
fi'om  the  bran  is  effected  at  the  moment  the 
grist  escapes  from  the  stones.  The  bran 
still  remains  in  the  mill,  and  falls  by  Its  own 
gravity  to  a  second  pait  of  stones  in  all 
respects  like  the  fli-st  pair.  Both  pmrs,  being 
mounted  on  the  s^oe  spindle,  ai'e  impelled 
by  the  same  gearing.  The  lower  pair  com- 
plete the  process,  and  leave  nothing  uncon- 
terted  into  flour  that  will  ad<l  either  to  the 
weight  or  the  quality  of  the  loaf, 

Ihe  capital  invested  in  flour  mills  in  the 
whole  country  was  In  1860  given  at  184,- 
585,004,  and  the  production  $348,580,365. 
The  quantity  of  fluur  exported  in  1860  was 
somewhat  over  three  millions  of  ban'els. 
To  supply  this,  and  the  wants  of  a  popu- 
lation amounting  to  fully  32,000,000,  the 
quantity  floured  was  about  35,500,000  bar- 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 


Passino  over  the  class  of  band  iiistra- 
mciits,  the  violin  and  its  congeners,  the  flute, 
guitar  and  harp,  all  of  which,  though  manu- 
factured here,  are  sobstantially  the  same  as 
European  iuBtruments,  and  none  of  them 
liave  been  materially  improved,  we  have 
only  spafle  to  speak  of  the  piano  and  tho 
class  of  reed  instrumentSi  The  church  or- 
gau  might  indeed  challenge  our  attention, 
but  this  has  on!y  kept  pace  with  the  foreign 
instrument  in  its  improvenienta. 

The  PiiMO  lias  been  improved  in  compass, 
tone  and  abiiity  to  imitate  the  musical  aounda 
of  the  human  voice,  during  the  past  eighty 
years,  more  than  any  other'  musical  instru- 
ment; and  most  of  th^e  improvements  have 
originated  in  the  United  States.  The  instru- 
ment in  its  earliest  form,  dates  back  only  to 
1151,  and  as  late  as  1823  was  still  a  very 
imperfect,  wiry-toned  affair,  tolerated  but 
not  admired.  Considerable  numbers  of  the 
English  and  French  pianos  were  impoi-ted 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  though  at- 
tempts were  made  at  maaufactnring  pianos 
here,  by  Osborn,  by  J.  Thurston,  and  by 
Stodart,  from  the  London  house  of  that 
name.  In  1833,  Jonas  Chickering,  a  young 
mechanic  from  New  Hampshire,  comiaenced 
their  manufacture  in  Boston,,  and  possess- 
ing mechanical  ingenuity  as  well  as  musical 
skill,  he  soon  began  to  improve  the  instru- 
ment. He  made  the  entire  frame  of  iron,  in 
order  t.o  enable  it  to  resist  the  better  the  im- 
raense  strain  of  the  tense  stnngs,  and  el  the 
same  time  to  increase  the  resonance  and  purity 
of  its  tones.  He  also  devised  the  "  circular 
scale"  with  the  "aroh-wrest  pis 
"tuning  blocks;"  both  these  imprevements 
were  speedily  adopted  by  other  manufac- 
turers in  Europe  and  America.  He  also  made 
numerous  improvements  in  minor  detiuls, 
which  resulted  in  rendering  his  instmaaents 
equal  to  any  in  the  world.  Other  manufactu- 
rers have  also  made  important  improvements, 
within  the  last  20  or  25  years,  in  the  instm- 
ment.  Among  these  have  been  the  jEolian  at- 
tachment of  Obed  Coleman ;  the  adoption  by 
several  manufacturers  of  the  over-strnng  bass 
in  square. pianos;  the  bedding  or  insulation 
of  the  iron  frame  by  ilr.  F.  C.  Lighte ;  tho 


use  of  soft  elastic  washers  to  sofl;cn  the  tone,  . 
by  the  same  manufacturer;  the  double 
sounding-boai'd  of  Mr.  S.  B.  Dri^s,  intend- 
ed to  increase  tho  volume  and  sweetness  of 
the  tones  of  the  instrument;  the  patent 
combination  sounding-board  of  Messrs.  Kaven. 
&  Bacon,  and  the  cycloid  form  of  the  piano 
'lessrs.  Lindemann  &  Sons,  having  the 
same  purpose..  Messrs,  Steinway  &  Sons 
liave  applied  the  patent  Agraffe  arrangement 
directly  to  the  fall  iron  frame,  and  have  also 
obviated  the  difficulties  which  had  been  ex- 

iuced  in  the  constmction  of  the  upright 
piano,  by  theirpatent  resonator,  and  double 
iron  frame.  Their  instruments  took  the 
highest  premium  over  the  competing  pianos 
of  the  best  manafacturers  of  Europe,  at  the 
International  Exhibition  in  London,  in  1862. 
Both  their  instruments  and  Chickerings  have 

ry  high  reputation  in  Europe,  and  ai'e 
largely  exported  thither,  while  the  importa- 
tion of  pianos  has  ceased.  Hie  Chickerings 
have  made  over  30,000  pianos,  a  lai^r 
number  than  any  other  manufacturei's.  The 
entire  production  of  these  instruments  is 
pvubably  not  far  from  25,000  per  annum. 


These  are  all  the  inventions  of  the  present 
century.  The  first  use  of  metallic  reeds  (vi- 
brating tongues  of  metal),  for  musical  pur- 
poses, in  Europe  or  America,  was  the  ^olo- 
dicon  of  Eschenbei^,  of  Bohemia,  invented 
about  60  years  ago.  This  was  followed,  in 
I82I,  by  the  accordeon,  which,  whether  of 
small  or  large  size,  was  little  more  tlian  a  mu- 
sical toy.  The  rocking  melodoon,  as  at  first 
constructed,  was  only  an  amplification  of  this, 
and  as  in  the  English  and  French  melodeons, 
the  air  was  forced  outward  through  tho 
reeds,  in  order  to  produce  musical  sounds. 
The  reeds,  moved  by  this  forced  current, 
frequently  caught,  or  did  not  vibrate  prompt- 
ly, especially  the  highest  and  lowest  notia. 
About  the  year  1840,  some  of  the  rocking  or 
lap  melodeons,  constructed  by  several  manu- 
facturers on  an  improved  plan,  gained  consid- 
erable reputation.  The  reeds  of  these  were 
fastened  to,  and  vibrated  in,  a  small  square 
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metallic  pipe,  wliicli  was  inserted  through  the 
top  of  the  wind-chest,  with  t!ie  points  of  the 
reeds  downward,  the  rear  ends  of  the  keys 
resting  on  tlie  open  ends  of  the  metallic  pipes, 
and  thus  forming  the  valves.  About  1840, 
anotSier  improvement  was  adopted  in  the  lap 
melodeons,  wliich  gave  them  a  better  charac- 
ter of  tone,  and  contributed  to  their  intro- 
duction as  accoinpaniiaenis  to  ohnrch  music. 
The  reeds  were  riveted  upon  a  piece  of  brass 
swedged  or  bent  so  as  to  form  three  sides  of 
a  square,  the  edges  of  which  were  then  in- 
serted in  grooves  made  for  tbem  upon  the  up- 
per side  of  the  win'Ji-chest,  directly  over  the 
v.olve  mortice  ;  and,  in  order  to  bring  the  point 
of  the  reed  to  vibrato  on  the  inside,  the  reeds 
were  made  to  pass  through  their  sockets  to 
the  urdor  side,  and  tiins  naturally  took 
the  foi'm  of  a  double  curve,  somewnat  re- 


sembling the   letter  S.     This   i 


the 


reoda  improved  the  tone,  and  on  this  ac- 
count was  adopted  by  most  of  the  American 
manufacturers,  though  liable  to  the  objec- 
tion of  retarding  the  promptness  of  the  re- 
sponse of  the  reeds. 

In  1846,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Carhart  secured  a 
patent  for  a  certain  construction  of  bellows, 
^¥ith  other  combinations,  to  operate  the 
reeds  by  suction  or  drawing  in,  instead  of 
forcing  out  the  air,  since  known  as  "the 
exhaust  plan."  This  invention  gave 
these  instruments  an  improved  quality  of 
tone,  greater  durability,  more  simplicity  of 
construction,  increased  promptness  of  utter- 
ance, uniformity  of  tones,  and  an  eqaid 
distribution  of  power  through  the  entire 
ficale.  The  melodeons  made  on  this  ph 
by  Carhart,  and  subsequently  by  Prince 
Co,,  were  at  firet  small,  of  only  one  size, 
having  but  four  octaves  of  reeda,  and 
tremcly  plain  in  style.  After  two  or  three 
years,  they  wore  increased  in  size,  extended 
to  4J  and  5  octaves,  and  had  two 
reeds.  This  was  about  the  utmost  compass 
possible  forthemelodoon.  Another  improve- 
ment, made  about  1849,was  the  change  of 
form  of  the  bellows,  the  exhauster  beingpTaced 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  reed-board,  instead 
of  underneath  the  bellows  ;  this  enabled  the 
performer  to  operate  the  bellows  more  ea 
Tlie  tones  of  the  instrument  stilt  lacked 
ness  and  sweetness.  This  difficulty  was  reme- 
died, in  1849,  by  a  discovery  made  by  Mr. 
Eramons  Hamliu,  now  of  Mason  &  Hamlin,  but 
then  with  Prince  &  Co.  He  found  thal^  by 
slightly  twisting  each  of  the  already  curved 


reeds,  this  haj'shnoss  was  overcome,  and  the 
tones  rendei'ed  soft  and  musical, 

III  1855,  the  firm  of  Mason  &  Hamhn, 
formed  the  previous  year,  offered  to  the  puli- 
lic  their  "  Organ  Harmortium,"  an  instrument 
having  4  sets  of  reeds  and  two  manuals  of 
toys.  The  reeds  extended  from  ceo  in  the 
"bourdon  "  to  o""'  in  alt,  or  seven  octaves. 
Two  blow-pedals  were  also  attached  to  it, 
which  enabled  the  performer  to  produce  ef- 
fects not  hitherto  attained  by  any  reed  instru- 
ment in  this  country.  In  1881,  after  numerous 
experiments,  Messrs.  JIason  &  Haiulin  suc- 
ceeded in  perfecting  their  "  School  Harmo- 
nium," simplifying  the  construction,  but  re- 
taining all  the  good  features  of  the  larger  in- 
strument. In  this  instrument,  the  bellows 
firet  placed  vertically.  This  and  the  other 
improvements  were  soon  after  adapted  to 
the  organ  harmonium,  which  thenceforward 
became  capable  of  receiving  a  more  elegant 
fonn,  and,  in  1862,  was  bi-ought  out  ia  its 
present  shape,  as  the  "-Cahinet  Organ." 
Its  history  since  that  time  has  been  one  of 
constant  improvement,  by  which  its  compass, 
variety  and  sweetness  of  tone  have  been  en- 
hanced, while  its  rapidity  of  action  enables 
it  to  render  secular  music  with  fine  effect, 
and  to  become  a  formidable  j'ival  of  the 
piano.  Of  these  improvements,  the  chief 
are,  the  DouMe  B.llowe;  the  improved 
Self-adjusting Jteed  Valves;  the  Automatic 
Bellows  Swell,  an  addition  of  great  practi- 
cal value;  the  Sounding  and  Tube  Boards, 
which  increase  the  resonance  of  its  tones ; 
Hio' N'oiacless  Safetif  Fu foes,  regulating  tho 
pressure  and  escape  of  the  wind;  and  the 
Improved  Oomhination  Register,  which  facili- 
tates the  drawing  and  closing  of  the  stops. 

The  Cabinet  Organ  is  the  most  perfect  of 
the  reed-instruments,  but  the  melodeons, 
hai-moniums,  and  Cottage,  Gem  and  Monitor 
organs,  which  have  preceded  it,  or  are  now 
made  by  other  manufacturers,  though  in- 
ferior to  it  in  sweetness  of  tone,  resonance, 
variety  and  rapidity  of  execution,  are  yet 
much  superior  to  the  English,  French  or 
German  instruments,  none  of  which  are  con- 
structed on  tho  "  exhaust  plan,"  During 
the  year  ending  November  1,  1866,  the  in- 
temd  revenue  taxes  paid  I>y  the  manu- 
facturers of  reed  instruments  in  the  United 
States,  on  their  sales,  were  a  little  more  than 
$80,000,  indicating  a  manufacture  of  the 
value  of  $1,600,000,  Of  this  $80,000,  Mason 
&  Hamlm  paid  about  $21,000. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
PRISONS  AND  PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 
Thk  idea  of  imprisonment,  m  a  punish- 
ment for  crime,  though  less  than  a  hundred 
years  old  in  this  country,  seems  to  have  oc- 
cjirred  to  our  law-makers  sooner  than  to 
those  of  most  of  tho  states  of  Europe.  In 
th6  early  history  of  the  colonies,  however, 
the  prison  was  seldom  used,  except  as  a  place 
of  detention  for  debtors,  for  those  arrested 
but  not  yet  tried,  and  for  criminals  awaiting 
the  inflieiion  of  the  death  penalty.  Death, 
under  the  code  of  most  of  the  colonies, 
which  was  based  upon  that  of  Great  Brit- 
mn,  was  the  penalty  of  a.  great  number  of  of- 
fences, not  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifteen  in 
one  of  the  states ;  while  for  minor  crimes 
and  misdemeanors,  the  pillory,  the  stocks, 
whipping  at  tho  whipping-post,  branding, 
cropping,  slitting  tho  nostrils,  wearing  the 
halter,  and  banishment,  were  the  usual  pun- 
ishments. 

Very  soon  after  the  Revolution,  however, 
the  penal  code  was  revised  in  a  spirit  of  hu- 
manity in  most  of  the  states,  we  number 
of  capita)  offences  greatly  diminished,  the 
indiffiiities  to  tbo  person  either  abolished  or 
(witn  the  exception  of  one  or  two  states)" 
greatly  mitigated,  and  imprisonment  substi- 
tuted for  the  death  penalty,  as  well  as  in  a 
milder  form  for  various  punishments  of  a 
personal  character,  and  for  heavy  fines. 

The  prison  was  not  at  this  time  by  any 
means  a  model  institution.  The  worst  crim- 
inals were  often  herded  together,  and  fight- 
ing, blasphemy,  drunkenness,  and  obscenity 
made  their  dens  (for  really  they  were  nothing 
more)  perfeetly  hideous.  Often,  too,  young 
and  innocent  persons,  unjustly  accused  of 
crime  or  detamed  as  witnesses,  were  com- 
pelled to  endure  the  society  of  tho  most  de- 
praved wretches,  and  the  young  man  or 
young  woman  who  entered  tlie  prison  with 
no  evil  habits,  after  a  feW  weeks'  staytbere 
emeiged  with  tainted  morals  and  thoroughly 


educated  for  a  life  of  crime.  In  one  state 
(Connecticut)  an  old  abandoned  copper  mine 
was  fitted  up  as  a  convict  prison,  and  in  its 
dark,  damp  shafts  and  galleries,  into  which 
the  light  of  day  never  penetrated,  criminals 
were  confined  till  in  many  cases  its  poison- 
ous air  and  the  dampness  of  its  walls  put  an 
end  to  their  existence. 

Pennsylvania  having  been  the  first  state 
the  Union  to  ameliorate  her  penal  code, 
ts  also  the  first  to  attempt  an  improvement 
her  convict  prisons.  In  1T86,  the  Wal- 
nut Street  Prison  was  erected  on  the  solitary 
plajt,  with  thirty  cells.  The  convicts  were 
confined  in  a  cell  lai^er  than  that  generally 
ic  in  prisons,  and  here  they  remained 
without  work  or  books,  or  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  a  human  face  or  hearing  a  human 
voice.  The  men  who  advised  the  adoption 
of  this  plan  were  really  hnmane  men,  who 
had  from  motives  of  philanthropy  urged  and 
efiected  the  abolition  of  the  death  penal- 
ty for  many  of  the  crimes  for  which  it  had 
hitherto  been  inflicted,  but  they  did  not  un- 
derstand how  terrible  a  system  of  torture 
they  were  establishing,  in  inaugurating  this 
solitary  plan.  To  have  no  occupation,  no 
recreation  or  relief,  nothing. to  do  but  to 
think,  think,  year  after  year ;  to  be  deprived, 
too,  of  all  communication  with  friends,  of 
all  religious  instruction,  of  all  opportunity 
of  reading  the  Bible,  or  any  other  book, 
was  a  torture  so  refined  and  dreadful  that 
it  was  deserving  of  being  ranked  with  the 
rack,  the  boot,  and  tho  thumbscrew  of  the 
Inquisition. 

The  efiects  of  this  system  of  punishment 
in  producing  insanity  and  fatuity,  though 
obviously  to  n3  inherent  in  the  system  it^ 
self,  were  attributed  at  first  by  its  advo- 
cates' to  the  hmited  scale  on  which  it  was 
tried,  and  certain  defects  in  the  methods  of 
construction  and  arrangement ;  and  it  was 
insisted  that  if  tried  on  a  larger  scale  and' 
with  the  modifications  su^ested  by  experi- 
ence, it  would  be  found  tiie  best  plan  for  » 
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prison.  Tho  citizens  of  PennsylvaBia  have 
been  wont  to  deliberate  for  some  time  on 
tbe  best  plan  for  conducting  public  insti- 
tutions, whether  corrective  or  humane,  hut 
when  their  minds  have  once  heconie  settled 
in  regard  to  them,  they  have  never  hesitated 
on  the  groun<l  of  the  expense  of  the  meas- 
ures they  deemed  necessary.  It  was  so  in 
this  case.  Two  convict  prbons  were  need- 
ed in  the  state,  one  to  take  the  place  of  the 
miserably  an-anged  and  managed  one  at 
Philadelphiaj  the  other  to  accommodate 
the  convict  population  of  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing western  counties.  The  latter,  since 
known  as  the  Western  Penitentiary  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  first  completed.  It  was 
located  at  Pittsburg,  and  was  finished  aiid 
occupied  in  1826.  The  Eastern  Peniton- 
fiary,  located  at  Cherry  Hill,  near  Philadel- 
phia, was  not  completed  till  T82B,  Mean- 
time, the  experiment  of  the  solitary  plan 
had  been  tried,  though  under  very  unfavor- 
able circumstances,  in  several  other  states. 
A  narrow  and  miserable  economy  had  pre- 
vented such  a  construction  of  the  cells  as 
was  tolerable;  and  the  plan  of  strictiy  soli- 
tary confinement,  bad'  enough  at  the  best, 
became  utterly  unendurable  and  was  aban- 
doned. 

In  Maine,  one  of  the  states  which  tried 
the  experiment,  the  cells  were  in  the  form 
of  pits,  entered  through  ^  trap  door,  made 
of  an  open  grate  of  iron,  about  two  feet 
square — serving  the  double  purpose 
door  and  a  window.  The  only  ventilation 
was  through  a  crooked  orifice  in  the  side 
wdl,  one  and  a  half  by  five  inches,  and  all 
the  heat  they  had,  in  a  stern  northei-n  win- 
ter, was  by  the  admission  of  warm  air 
through  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  cell 
about  one  inch  in  diameter.  The  colls  or 
pite  were  entered  by  raising  the  trap  door, 
putting  down  a  ladder  for  the  convict  to 
descend,  and  then  drawing  up  the  ladder 
and  fastening  the  door  upon  him. 

The  Auburs  (New  York)  State  Pri 
commenced  on  this  system,  carried  it  out 
with  great  rigor,  in  small,  inadequate,  and  ill 
ventilated  cells,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
produced  the  most  disastrous  effects  on  the 
health  and  reason  of  the  convicts  subject 
to  it,  and  in  1821  it  was  definitively  abi 
doned. 

The  New  Jersey  Prison,  though  construct- 
ed on  tho  same  plan,  was  better  arranged, 
a,ud  the  rigor  of  its  regime  was  soon  modi- 


Pennsylvania  penitentiai'ica,  opportunity  for 
observation  had  teen  afforded,  and  the  intel- 
ligent and  thoughtful  friends  of  prison  re- 
form in  the  state,  though  not  disposed  to 
give  up  the  idea  of  separating  convicts  from 
.  any  association  with  each  other,  yet  saw 
the  necessity  of  some  modifications  of  the 
solitEuy  system.  The  changes  they  initiated 
justified  the  change  of  name  they  applied 
to  the  system,  and  both  in  England  and  thia 
country  it  has  since  been  known  as  the 
separate  system.  The  expenditure  for  per- 
fecting the  penitentiary  buildings  for  tho 
purpose  designed  was  liberal,  almost  lavish. 
Each  prisoner  has  a  cell,  seven  feet  by  sev- 
enteen, or  thereabouts,  of  good  height,  and 
well  warmed  and  ventilated,  and  supplied 
with  water  for  washing,  a  water  closet,  a 
good  bed,  hooks,  and  the  implements  of 
some  kind  of  labor.  There  is  also  an  ar- 
rangement, by  means  of  which,  in  case  of 
sickness,  neglect,  or  the  want  of  any  article, 
he  can  call  his  keeper  to  his  cell.  These 
cells  are  so  arranged  as  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  communication  between  one  con- 
vict and  another,  or  the  sight  of  one  convict 
by  another.  The  convict  is  visited  by  the 
warden,  the  keeper,  and  the  moral  instruct- 
or, and  is  allowed  to  receive  the  visits  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  his  moral  and  re- 
ligious welfare.  On  the  Sabbath;  religious 
worship  is  conducted  in  the  corridor,  and 
all  who  have  cells  on  that  corridor  can 
listen  to  it,  and,  if  they  please,  join  .in  the 
hymns  or  prayers. 

The  revulsion  of  feeling  caused  by  the 
cruelty  of  the  solitary  system,  led  many  of 
the  states,  and  prominently  among  them 
New  York  and  the  New  England  states,  to 
adopt  a  widely  different  system,  first  em- 
ployed in  this  country  at  Auburn  in  1821 
(though  it  had  previously  been  tried  in  Hol- 
land), and  hence  often  called  the  Auburn 
plan  ;  a  more  appropriate  name  would  bo 
either  the  conijregated  or  the  silent  system, 
as  expressive  of  its  peculiar  features. 

Prisons  constructed  on  tliis  system  have 
small  cells,  usually  five  by  eight  feet  in 
size,  with  iron  grated  doors,  arranged  in 
tiers  over  each  other,  in  which  the  prison- 
ers are  confined  at  night,  at  meal  times,  and 
on  the  Sabbath,  except  during  short  relig- 
ious exercises  in  the  chapel.  Attached  to 
the  prison  and  within  its  enclosure  are  ex- 
tensive workshops,  to  and  from  ivhich  tho 
marched  three  times  a  day,  keep- 


fied.      At  the  time   of   erecting  the  two  I  ing  tho  lock-step,  and  in  which  they  a 
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ployed  during  tLo  day,  tkeir  ser¥i(^es  being 
usually  let  to  contractors  at  so  mucli  per 
head  a  day,  the  contractor  furnishing  tools 
and  machinery,  and  the  state,  jooms,  ppwer, 
and  the  board  and  clothing  of  the  convict. 
The  prisoner  is  prohibited  from  looting  up 
from  hia  work,  or  speaking  to  a  fellow-con- 
vict, or  to  his  instructor  {the  contractor's 
agent)  except  about  his  work ;  nor  is  the 
instractor  or  the  keeper  allowed  to  converse 
with  him.  There  is  usually  a  sermon,  and 
perhaps  also  a  Sabbath  School  on  1' 
bath,  and  the  chaplain  or  moral  instructor 
is  also  allowed  intercourse  with  the  prisoners 
during  the  week;  and  in  some  prisons  there 
are  libraries,  and  the  chaplain  selects  and 
exchanges  the  books  for  the  prisoners. 

On  one  or  the  other  of  thpse  plans,  the 
srparate  or  the  silent,  or  on  some  attempted 
combination  of  the  two,  all  the  convict  pris- 
ons of  this  country  are  oi^anized.  Neither 
plan  is  free  from  objections,  while  both  have 
also  their  advantages. 

The  separate^  system  individualizes  tlie 
convict;  prevents  his  recognition  by  or 
communicatiott  with  other  evil  disposed 
persona  who  may  be  in  prison  at  the  same 
time  ;  renders  a  large  anned  force  of  guards 
unnecessary,  since  combinations  and  con- 
spiracies are  impossible;  makes  his  reforma- 
tion more  practicable,  since  he  is  only  in 
communication  with  the  good  and  virtuous, 
and  is  left  for  the  moat  part  to  his  own 
thoughts,  unprompted  lo  evil  by  the  sight 
of,  or  association  with  the  vicious  ;  and  he 
is  not  liable,  except  under  extraordinary 
circumstances,  to  those  severe  personal  pun- 
ishments, by  the  lash,  tiie  holn-shower-bath, 
bucking,  etc.,  which  are  regarded  as  iudis- 
peasable  in  the  silent  system,  an 
quontty  escapes  their  df^ading  effect.  It 
was  for  many  years  clMsied  that  the  sepa- 
rate system  induced  insanity  and  materially 
shortened  life;  but  the  statistics  of  the 
Pennsylvania  prisons,  for  a  considerable 
term  of  years,  as  compared  with  the  best 
eongrrgated  priBona  in  this  country,  demon- 
strated the  error  ot  this  opinion.  Insanity 
is  much  less  frequent  than  in  the  Auburn  or 
the  Connecticut  prisons,  which  have  been 
reckoned  the  most  fevorable  examples  -' 
the  latter,,  and  the  percentage  of  deaths 
also  Emaller, 

The    objections  to   the   separate   systf 
are,   the  much  greater  cost  of  the  pris 
buildings,  the  comparative  unproductiyeness 
ef  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  (the  result  of 
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their  working  alone),  and  the  general  weak- 
ening of  the  character  of  the  convict,  mak- 
ing him  after  hia  discharge  rather  depend- 
ent upon  others  for  guidance  than  inde- 
pendent and  self-reliant  in  his  conduct. 

The  silent  system  demands  a  much  less 
costly  structure  for  its  inmates,  and  while 
the  per  capita  cost  of  their  mMntenance 
and  safe  keeping,  owing  to  the  greater  es- 
penditure  for  guards  and  watchmen,  is  abont 
the  same,  tKe  labor  when  well  (i.  e.  econom- 
ically) managed,  is  considerably  more  pro- 
ductive. No  separate  prison  has  ever  yet 
paid  its  way,  while  some  of  the  congregated 
prisons  have  done  so,  for  a  time,  at  least. 

This  fact  has  exerted  an  unwarrantable 
influence  over  the  legislatures  of  the  dif- 
ferent states,  who  seem  to  have  forgotten, 
realized,  that  the  design  of 
imprisonment  was  to  reform  as  well  as  to 
punish,  and  only  to  have  inquired  which 
system  would  jiay  the  most  immediate  prof- 
it to  the  state,  without  reference  to  its  effect 
upon  the  prisoner. 

The  objections  to  the  silent  system  are, 
tliat  it  deals  with  the  men  in  the  mass,  rath- 
er than  as  individuals ;  that  it  is  impossible 
under  it  to  prevent  the  convicts  from  com- 
municating with  each  other,  and  (hat  from 
their  knowledge  of  each  other  they  are  less 
likely  to  be  reformed,  inasmuch  as,  aftet 
their  discharge,  the  more  hardened  will 
exert  an  evil  influence  over  those  who  de- 
sire to  reform ;  that  conspiracies  and  com- 
binations are  not  infrequent ;  that  extreme 
severity  on  the  part  of  the  wardens  and 
keepers  is  rendered  almost  inevitable,  and 
degrading  punishments  are  frequent ;  tJiat 
the  almost  unlimited  and  irresponsible  pow- 
er, necessarily  reposed  in  the  officers,  is  very 
liable  to  abuse ;  and  that  the  constant  irri- 
tation of  mind  under  which  many  of  the 
prisoners  labor,  stimnlated,  as  it  often  is,  by 
their  overseers  or  companions,  is  very  nnfa- 
vorable  to  reformation. 

When  we  add,  that  in  nearly  all  of  the 
states  the  pardoning  power  is  exercised  with 
very  little  discretion,  and  oft«n  with  great 
injustice,  and  that  the  appointment  of  the 
officers  of  the  prisons  is  generally  among 
the  prizes  of  the  successfiil  political  par- 
ty, and  that  party  services,  not  eminent 
qualifications,  are  the  ground  oil  which  the 
posts  are  claimed,  it  will  be  evident  that 
the  system  is  not  usually  so  well  adminis- 
tered as  it  might  be. 

There  are,  indeed,  in  nearly  all  the  states, 
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state  prison  directors,  or  inspectors,  wTiose 
duty  it  ia  to  investigate  the  condition  of 
the  prisons  and  the  man^ement  of  the  offi- 
cers, and  redress  any  wrongs  or  grievances 
of  the  prisoners  ;  but  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  they  can  learn  but  little  except  what 
the  officei-s  are  disposed  to  have  them  know, 
and  in,  many  eases  cruel  and  inhuman  beat- 
ings, and  tho  use  of  the  bolt-shower-bath, 
one-  of  the  most  terrible  instruments  of  tor- 
ture ever  invented,  the  yote,  and  other 
punishments  worthy  only  of  the  Inquisition, 
fall  to  the  lot  of  the  unhappy  prisoner,  often 
at  the  mere  caprice  of  the  keeper. 

In  Massachusetts,  and  perhaps  in  one  or 
two  other  states,  the  plan  has  recently  been 
adopted  of  commulatioa,  or  of  throwing  off 
a  certain  number  of  days,  proportioned  to 
the  length  of  the  sentence,  from  its  term, 
for  each  month  of  good  conduct  on  tho  part 
of  the  prisoner.  Thus  a  prisoner  eenttnced 
for  ten  years,  commutes  five  days  for  each 
month  of  good  behavior,  and  may  shorten 
hia  sentence  almost  two  years,  if  his  conduct 
is  uniformly  good.  The  intention  of  the 
measure  is  good,  but  there  are  twi 
objections  to  it :  one,  that  as  a  reformatory 
measure  it  is  of  little  avail,  since  it  is  often 
the  case  that  the  sly,  canning  rogue,  who 
constantly  on  his  guard,  is  more  likely  to 
conform  to  the  rules,  in  the  hope  of  the 
sooner  resuming  his  career  of  wickedness, 
than  the  man  who,  though  earnestly  desir- 
ous of  reformation,  is  passionate  and  sensi- 
tive to  harsh  treatment ;  and  the  other,  that 
the  personal  prejudices  or  spites  of  the 
keepers  will  often  make  this  an  engine  of 
punishment,  to  the  unhappy  wretch  who 
nas  incurred  their  displeasure. 

A  better  plan,  in  every  respect,  is  that 
adopted  in  Ireland,  of  intermediate  jiriaons. 
1  he  ordinary  prisons  of  Ireland  are  on  the 
separate  plan,  and  the  prisoner  sentenced  to 
one  of  taem  for,  say  ten  years,  earns  the 
privilege,  if  he  will,  by  continuous  good 
conduct,  of  buing  transferred  at  the  end  of 
aix  years  to  an  intermediate  prison,  usually 
connected  with  some  government  works, 
where  the  men  work  in  gangs;  and  if  his 
conduct  continues  exemplary  there,  he  is 
dischai^ed  &t  the  end  of  a  year  and  a  half^ 
by  a  ti^et  of  license,  allowing  him  to  be  at 
large,  he  reporting  himself  to  the  constabu- 
Itffy  station  nearest  him,  and  being  there  reg- 
istered, the  constabulary  being  notified  also 
of  his  having  received  a  ticKet  of  license, 
by  the  prison  authorities.      During  the  re- 


mainder of  his  sentence  he  is  under  the 
surveillance  of  the  constabulary  force ;  and 
if  guilty  of  any  offence  against  the  laws,  can 
be  taken  at  once  and  remanded  without 
trial  'to  his  first  prison,  to  serve  out  the  re- 
mainder of  his  sentence.  The  plan  works 
admirably  there,  and  would,  we  think,  do  sq 
here  if  the  difficulty  in  regard  to  police  su- 
pervbion  could  be  obviated. 

Great  Britain  and  Gtermany  are  greatly  in 
advance,  of  us  in  the  matter  of  prison  dis- 

Eiine,  Eminent  men  are  devoting  their 
ole  thoughts  and  time  to  the  work  of  de- 
vising tho  best  means  of  combining  punish- 
ment most  efiectuaUy  with  reformation,  and 
the  government,  wisely  deeming  the  men 
worth  reforming  at  any  cost,  spares  no  ex- 
pense to  carry  into  effect  the  best  methods. 
In  both  countries,  too,  every  officer,  even 
down  to  the  lowest  subordinate,  is  traicied 
for  his  work,  and  is  selected  for  his  moral 
worth  and  executive  ability,  and  not  as  a  re- 
ward of  partisan  service. 

"  ' '  i  the  convict  prison,  already  de- 
scribed, of  which  tliere  is  one  in  each  state, 
and  in  the  larger  two  or  three,  there  is  in 
each  county  (with  a  few  exceptions  where 
several  small  counties  have  united  in  sup- 
porting a  district  prison)  a  county  jail,  to 
which  persona  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
crime  are  committed  previous  to  trial,  in 
which  witnesses  ivho  would  be  liable  to  ab- 
scond are  detained,  and  persons  convicted 
of  habitual  intemperance  and  v^rancy,  pet- 
ty larceny,  and  other  crimes  of  a  venial 
character,  are  confined.  To  these  county, 
j^ls  are  also  committed  prisoners  convicted 
in  the  United  States  courts,  in  many  cases, 
and  juvenile  delinquents  awaiting  trial  or 
transportation  to  a  reformatory.     In  most 

destined  for  the  confinement  of  those  ar- 
rested on  civil  process,  and  known  as  the 
debtors'  prison. 

These  jails,  when  located  in  the  large 
towns,  or  in  populous  and  wealthy  counties, 
especially  if  recently  erected,  are  usually 
built  substantially  on  the  plan  of  the  sik-nt 
convict  prisons,  but  the  rule  of  silence  is 
not  so  strictly  adhered  to.  Each  prisoner 
has  a  cell  to  himself  but  the  able-bodied  are 
employed  in  the  day  time  in  the  workshops 
connected  with  the  prison,  or  in  other  work, 
under  tho  direction  of  the  jailer  or  his  dep- 
uty. The  sentences  being  in  the  majority 
of  cases  shorty  and  the  prisoners  in  many  in- 
stances confirmed  drunkards,  '' 
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physically  infirm,  tlie  labor  is  seldom  or 
never  sufflcient  to  defray  the  cost  of  the 
prisoner's  maintenance. 

The  greater  part  of  the  jails  throughout 
the  country  are,  however,  inferior  to  these, 
and  are  ratlier  calculated  to  demoralize 
than  to  reform  their  inmates.  UDseemly 
and  ill-constructed  buildings,  often  erected 
originally  for  some  other  purpose,  and  at  all 
events  poorly  adapted  to  this,  ill  ventilated 
and  frequently  filthy,  congregating  tUe  pris- 
oners, whethej  convicted  ftr  crinie,  awaiting 
trial,  or  detained  aa  witnesses,  in  one  or  two 
rooms,  where  they  reiuMn  night  and  day, 
the  vicious  polluting  the  minds  and  deprav- 
ing the  tastes  of  the  innocent,  hy  their  blas- 
phemy and  obscenity,  and  their  boasting 
over  the  crimes  they  have  committed ; 
druntenness  and  pilfering  practised  un- 
checked, or  at  least  with  but  partial  re- 
straint ;  and  in  many  eases,  the  jailer,  a  ra- 
pacious, greedy  cormorant,  selected  in  con- 
sequence of  party  service,  and  without  any 
qualifications  of  humanity  or  moral  princi- 
ple for  his  post;  all  these  together  consti- 
tute a  scene  so  forbidding,  that  it  is  wonder- 
ful tiiat  it  should  be  tolerated  in  an  intelli- 
gent and  enlightened  community.  It  is 
eertiunly  desirable  that  in  counties  where 
the  population  is  so  sparse  and  the  number 
of  criminals  so  small  as  to  make  the  burden 
of  erecting  and  mMutaining  a  good  and  well- 
r^ulated  _county  jail  too  heavy  for  a  singh 
county,  several  adjacent  counties  should 
unite  and  establish  a  district  prison,  where 
those  improvements  can  be  adopted  which 
shall  prevent  it  from  becoming  a  source 
moral  corruption,  and  over  which  a  m 
thoroughly  qualified  for  his  position  may 
placed. 

In.  the  lai^e  cities  there  are  other  prisons 
deserving  of  notice.  The  large  number  of 
offenders,  as  well  as  the  different  authorities 
by  which  they  are  committed,  render  a  clas- 
sification of  the  prisons  necessary.  There 
are,  then,  in  most  of  the  large  cities,  peni- 
tenliariet,  or  prisons  to  which  persons  guilty 
of  minor  crimes  are  sentenced  for  periods 
from  one  month  to  two  years,  and  where 
they  are  usually  employed  in,  labor  during 
their  period  of  imprisonment.  In  these, 
thei'e  are  usually  separate  buildings  for  male 
and  female  prisoners.  There  are  als<>  city  or 
police  priecms,  to  which  parties  arrested  by 
the  police  are  confmitted  for  safe  keeping 
till  med,  and  in  which,  if  their  offence  is 
trivial,  they  pass  their  brief  term  of  impris- 


onment. To  these  prisons  are  also  commit- 
ted prisoners  convicted  of  capital  offences, 
and  awaiting  execution,  or  those  who  having 
been  convicted  of  state  prison  ofi'ences,  are 
not  yet  sent  to  the  convict  prisons ;  or  hav- 
ing appealed,  awidt  the  result  of  their  ap- 
peal. United  States  prisoners  are  also  con- 
fined Lere.  Besides  these,  there  are  prisons 
for  persons  arrested  on  civil  process,  gener- 
ally known  as  debtors'  prisons,  tliough  debt- 
ors are  not  imprisoned  in  most  of  the  states, 
except  on  the  charge  of  fraudulent  conduct ; 
there  are  also  hmiaei  of  detention,  for  witr 
and  leorkkouse-i,  or  Aouses  of  c< 


ticn,  for  able-bodied  vagrants.  TTnder  the 
head  of  education,  we  have  spoken 
of  the  houses  of  reformation  for  juvenile  de- 
linquents, which  partake  somewhat  of  a 
penal  character,  though  having  for  their 
main  object  the  reformation  of  the  youthful 
'ender. 

The  condition  of  many  of  these  institu- 
)n8  is  very  far  from  what  it  should  be, 
tliough  the  sums  expended  upon  them  by 
the  city  authorities  have  been  amply  suffi- 
cient to  make  them  model  institutions,  if 
loney  alone  could  accomplish  that  -  end. 
Many  of  them  are  of  bad  construction,  bnt 
the  great  want  in  most  of  them  is  of  capa- 
ble, upright,  humane,  judicious  keepers— a 
want  never  to  be  fully  remedied  till  the  ap- 
pointments are  made  on  the  ground  of  com- 
petency for  the  position,  alone,  without  ref- 
erence to  political  opinions. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  of  the  peni- 
tentiaries, and  prominent  among  them  the 
Albany  (New  York)  Penitentiary,  where  the 
prison  has  been  constructed  under  the  super- 
vision and  direction  of  men  of  large  expe- 
rience on  the  subject  of  prison  discipline,' 
and  where  the  officers  employed  have  been 
selected  solely  on  the  ground  of  their  a^Iap- 
tation  to  their  several  positions.  In  these 
institutions,  the  prisoners  have  been  treated 
as  human  beings,  and  not  being  deprived  of 
all  hope  or  self-respect,  a  large  proportion 
of  them  have  thoroughly  reformed,  and  on 
their  restoration  to  society  have  proved 
themselves  good  citizens. 

The  improvements  in  the  construction  of 
prisons,  as  well  as  in  their  discipline  and 
management,  are  due  in  a  great  degree  to 
the  unwearied  labors  of  the  late  "  Boston 
Prison  Discipline  Society,"  founded  in 
1826,  the  "  Philadelphia  Society  for  allevia- 
ting the  miseries  of  Public  Prisons,"  found- 
ed in  1787,  and  the  "New  York  Prison 
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Association,"  founded  in  1846.  These  socie- 
ties, tliongli  the  first  two  were  engaged  for 
years  in  a  most  acrimonious  discussion  of  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  separate  and  silent 
systems,  have  yet  diffused  much  valuable  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  prison  manage- 
ment. For  fifteen  years  past  the  Philadel- 
phia society  has  published  a  quarterly  Jour- 
nal of.  PrUon  Discipline,  containi^  articles 
of  great  value  and  importance.  iSe  Phila- 
delphia association  h^  a  visiting  committee 
who  visit  regularly  and  frequently  the  pris- 
onsva  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  and  of 
the  city  prisons,  and  instruct  and  encourage 
them  in  their  efforts  to  reform.  Efforts  are 
also  made  to  protect  those  who  are  unjustly 
accascd,  and  to  save  from  prison  the  young 
who  we  novices  in  crime  or  dupes  of  the 
designing.  This  work  was  originated 
successfully  carried  on  in  that  city  for  many 
years  by  the  late  Isaac  T,  Hopper,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  subse- 
quently removed  to  New  York,  and  there 
■was  the  means  of  oi^anizing  the  New  York 
Prison  Association.  The  reports  of  this 
association  are  very  valuable  and  interest- 
ing, and  throw  much  light  on  the  causes  of 
crime  and  the  most  effectual  means  of  re- 
pressing it,  aa  well  as  on  the  statistics  of 
crime  both  in  the  state  of  New  York  and 
in  other  states  and  countries.  The  associa- 
tion has  authority  from  the  legislature  to 
visit,  inspect,  and  report  upon  the  condition 
of  the  convict  and  county  prisons  through- 
out the  state,  and  by  its  reports  has  aided 
greatly  in  improving  the  condition  and  con- 
struction of  the  latter.  It  employs  a  general 
i^ent,  who  visits  the  city  prisons,  and  pro- 
cures the  release  of  the  innocent  and  friend- 
less, and  the  suspension  of  judgment  and 
discharge  of  those  who,  having  committed 
trivial  offences,  give  evidence  of  sincere  re- 
pentance, and  a  determination  to  do  better 
in  future.  The  same  agent  also  aids  dis- 
charged prisoners  who  are  desirous  of  lead- 
ing correct  lives,  fumisbiug  them,  where 
necessary,  with  clothing  and  a  small  sum 
of  money,  and  finding  Uiem  employment. 

There  is  also  a  Women's  Prison  Associa- 
tion in  New  York,  formerly  connected  with 
the  New  York  Prison  Association,  which 
now  maintains,  at  191  Tenth  avenue,  a  re- 
fuge for  dischai^ed  female  prisoners,  called 
the  "  Isaac  T.  Hopper  Home,"  Here  121 
females  were  received  last  year,  on  their 
dischaige  from  prison,  and  63  provided 
with  good  situations,  15  discharged,  and  the 


remainder  retained  attlie  Home.  The  effect 
of  thb  institution  in  reforming  this  class 
of  women  has  been  excellent.  Similar  in- 
stitntions  exist  in  Boston,  Baltimore,  and 
other  cities.  In  Boston,  a  philanthropic 
gentleman,  Rev.  Mr.  Spear,  has  established 
a  monthly  jouraaj,  called  the  Prisoner's 
friend,  for  the  benefit  of  this  unhappy  class, 
and  the  promotion  of  measures  for  their  im-- 
provement. 


CHAPTER  II. 

HOSPITALS  FOR  THE   INSAJTE. 

The  condition  of  the  insane  in  all  clvil- 
jzed  countries  has  become,  within  the  last 
seventy  years,  an  object  of  deep  solicitude 
to  the  humane.  Hospitals  for  their  treat- 
ment,  or  rather  for  their  confinement,  have 
existed  in  Europe  for  five  or  six  hundred 
years ;  but  the  suffering  endured,  previous 
to  the  elose  of  the  last  century,  in  these 
places  of  torment,  by  the  hapless  creatures 
deprived  of  reason,  exceeds  tiie  powers  of 
human  description.  The  vilest  galley-slave, 
or  the  most  depraved  heretic  in  the  power 
of  the  pitiless  officers  of  the  Inquisition, 
was  not  subjected  to  such  tortures  as  were 
inflicted  on  those  who  had  "lost  their  wits," 
and  who  were  bo  unfortunate  aa  to  be  known 
lunatics.  Confinement  in  close,  dark, 
damp  cells,  without  fire,  without  sufficient 
clothing,  in  the  most  pestilential  filth,  load' 
ed  with  chains,  often  cruelly  beaten  either 
at  the  will  of  their  brutal  keepers  or  as  the 
only  curative  treatment,  their  limbs  often 
sloughing  off  from  the  combined  irritation 
of  tneir  chains  and  frost,  tUI  death,  most 
earnestly  longed  for,  yet  sometimes  so  long 
delayed  as  to  excite  our  astonishment,  ended 
a  life  of  inconceivable  wretchedness :  such 
was  the  terrible  fate  that  awaited  the  insane, 
even  in  Christian  lands,  but  eighty  years  ago. 
Nor  was  it  those  deprived  of  i-eason  alone, 
who  were  consigned  to  a  doom  so  terrible. 
The  private  est^lishmentsfor,  the  treatment 
of  lunatics,  and  even  some  of  the  public 
ones,  offered  ready  facilities  for  putting  out 
of  the  way  persons  whose  existence  in  soci- 
ety interfered  with  the  covetousness,  malice, 
or  hatred  of  relatives  or  others,  and  whom 
it  was  not  prudent  to  remove  by  poison  or 
the  assassin's  knife ;  and  many  a  helpless 
victim  was  consigned  to  a  private  or  public 
"bedlam,"  whose  fault  was  not  insanity,  but 
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the  possession  of  properly  or  affection  cov- 
eted by  another. 

The  first  step  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  insane  was  taken  by  Philip 
Pine!,  at  the  BicStre  in  Paris,  in  1192.  Ho 
took  off  their  chains,  biought  them  out  to 
the  light  of  day,  and  sought  to  win  them 
back  to  reason  by  kindness  instead  of  bar- 
barity, Hamane  reforms  are  seldom  rapid 
in  their  progress,  and  this  was  no  exeeption 
to  the  general  rale.  Twenty-one  years  later, 
the  first  movement  to  anhstitnte  kindness  for 
chains,  and  the  system  of  non-restrtunt  for 
one  of  cruelty  and  brutality,  was  made 
England  by  William  Take,  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  at  tlie  Retreat,  near  York, 
England,  Three  years  later  tKe  first  perma- 
nent lunacy  commission  was  appointed  in 
England,  and  its  reports  revealed  such  atroci- 
ties in  the  treatment  of  these  poor  wretches, 
that  reform  became  imperative ;  but  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  it  is 
only  within  the  last  thirty  years  that  the 
proper  eonstrnction  of  insane  hospitals  and 
the  truly  scientific  treatment  of  insanity 
maybe  said  to  have  been  initiated.  In  both 
particnlais  our  country  has  fully  kept  pace 
with  the  most  advanced  of  the  European 
states. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  there  were 
but  two  insane  hospitals  in  the  country,  and 
of  these  one  was  a  branch  of  a  general 
pital.  These  were  the  "Insane  Department 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,"  at  Philadel- 
phia, founded  in  1765,  and  the  "Vii^inia 
Lunatic  Asylum,"  at  Williarosburg,  Virgin- 
ia, founded  in  1773.  The  two  had  less  than 
two  hundred  patients.  In  their  treatment 
they  weie  probably  on  a  par  with  the 
institutions  of  the  time  in  Europe,  which  is 
no  very  high  encomium;  chaios,  straps, 
strong,  dark  rooms,  the  strait-jacket,  and 
very  likely  occasional  whippings  and  beat- 
ings were  among  the  remedial  means  era- 
ployed  ;  but  this  was  the  universal  treatment 
of  the  insane.  No  other  insane  hospital 
established  in  this  country  till  1817,  though 
the  number  of  the  insane,  at  the  commence 
ment  of  the  century,  could  hardly  have  fallen 
short  of  5000  persons.  These  were  kept  in 
private  houses,  under  restraint  if  violent, 
at  liberty  if  deemed  harmless;  if  paupei's, 
they  were  confined  in  jails  and  poor-houses, 
or  let  out  to  the  lowest  bidder,  who 
aged,  if  possible,  to  make  their  servii 
B  value,  or  if  not,  often  kept  thi 


prisure.  A 
considered 
entirely  unnecessary  for  the  insane,  partly, 
doubtless,  from  the  apprehension  lliat  they 
would  injure  themselves  or  others  by  means 
of  the  fire,  and  partly  from  an  absurd  no- 
tion that  the  feverish  heat  attendant  upon 
disease  rendered   them  insensible  to 

In   1817,    members   of    the    yociety   of 
Friends  in  Pennsylvania,  moved  by  the  suc- 
cess which  had  attended  the  experiment  of 
Mr.  Tnke,  at  his  Retreat  in  the  vicinity  of 
York,  Eng.,  established  at  Frankford,  Penn., 
the  "  Asylum  for  Persons  deprived  of  their 
Reason,"  a  small,  but,  from  the  first,  an  ad- 
mirably managed  institution,  and  which  has 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  in  which  the 
tern  of  non-restraint  was  adopted  in  this 
intry.      In  1818,  the  McLean  Asylum  at 
Somerville,  Mass.,  the  first  of  the  New  Eng- 
land insane  hospitals,  was  established.     The 
Bloomingdale  Asylum,  a  branch  of  the  New 
York  General  Hospital  in  New  York  city, 
founded  in  1821 ;  the  South  Carolina 
ne  Hospital  at  Columbia,  la  1822  ;  the 
Retreat  for  the  Insane,  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
1824;  and  the  Kentucky  Asylum  at  Lex- 
jton,  the  same  year. 

Up  to  1840,  there  were  fourteen  insane 
spltals  in  existence  in  the  United  States, 
Of  these  five  were  in  the  southern  states, 
four  in  New  England,  two  in  New  York, 
two  in  Pennsylvania,  and  one  in  Ohio.  The 
construction  of  many  of  these  was  very 
faulty  in  respect  to  ventilation,  warming, 
and  convenience  of  classification  of  patients. 
Many  of  them  were  also  over-ctowded  for 
their  accommodations.  Their  management 
was,  however,  decidedly  in  advance  of  the 
views  which  had  obtained  in  the  early  part 
of  the  centuiy,  and  their  construction,  in 
most  instances,  admitted  of  such  modifica- 
tions as  would  make  them,  if  not  perfect, 
yet  measurably  well  adapted  to  the  comfort 
and  welfai'e  of  their  inmates.  But  at  this 
time  a  new  era  commenced  in  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  insane.  This  was  due  to 
several  causes.  The  managers  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital  for  the  Insane,  which  for  many 
years  had  occupied  a  site  in  the  city,  at  tlio 
comer  of  Eighth  and  Pine  streets^  finding  its 
location  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  dense 
population,  sold  its  property  in  the  city,  and 
purchased  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  thir- 
teen acres  in  the  suburbs,  in  1836,  and  pro- 
fined  in  pens  or  sheds,  under  circumstances  |  coeded  to  erect  upon  it  a  hospital  for  the 
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accommodation  of  about  two  hundred  pa- 
tients. Having  ample  funds  at  command, 
and  a  judicious  board  of  managers,  it  was 
resolved  to  introduce  into  the  hospital  all 
the  improvements  in  construction  which 
were  to  be  found  in  the  best  insane  hospitals 
in  Europe  and  America.  The  present  emi- 
nent superintendent  of  the  hospitel,  Dr. 
Kirkbride,  was  elected  to  the  post  early  in 
the  progress  of  the  work,  and  contributed 
greatlj  to  the  completeness  and  perfection 
of  its  arrangements.  This  hospital  was  not 
opened  till  the  beginning  of  1841,  and  its 
improved  construction  exerted  a  decided  in- 
fluence on  those  states  which  were  contem- 
plating the  erection  of  hospitals  for  the  in- 


A  still  more  powerful  agency  ia  stimula- 
ting action  in  behalf  of  the  insane,  and  lead- 
ing to  the  erection  of  new  and  improved 
hospitals  for  them,  was  found  in  the  efforts 
of  Miss  Dorothea  L.  Dix.  Highly  educated, 
and  occupying  a  social  position  which  left 
nothing  to  be  desired,  this  heroic  and  nobli 
hearted  woman,  touched  with  the  condition 
and  sufferings  of  the  insane,  devoted  herself 
to  the  work  of  promoting  their  welfare  by 
personally  investigating  ttieir  condition  in 
each  state,  and  urging  upon  the  legislatnres 
the  erection  and  maintenance  of  nospitals 
f     th  ir  treatment  and  cure.     Her  memori- 

1  t  th  different  le^latures,  and  subse- 
qu  ntly  t  Congress,  are  replete  with  terrible 
f    ts     h  wing  the  cruel  abuses  to  which 

th  J  subject  where  their  care  devolved 

rn      1  tives  or  upon  the  towns ;  and  the 
qu  n  e  of  her  appeals  was  almost  iuvaria- 
Ijy  stible.     The  twenty  years  which 

h  p  ed  have  increased  the  public  hospi- 
t  1  f  the  insane  to  more  than  fifty,  besides 
a  d  rable  number  of  privat*  asylums. 

Of  these  public  hospitals,  most  have  accom- 
modations  for   250   patients,   and  some   of 
them  for  a  much  larger  number.     In  their 
construction  there  has  been  jealous 
ercised  to  introduce  whatever  improvements 
had  been  fairly  tested,  either  in  Europe 
America;  and  the  result  is  that  in  conv 
ience  and  healthfulness,  and  in  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  construction  and  management, 
the  American  insane  hospitals  are  surpassed 
by  those  of  no  country  in  the  world."     Tc 


these  ends  the  Annual  Convention  of  Super- 
intendents of  Insane  Hospitals,  first  organ- 
ized in  1846,  and  the  American  Journal  of 
Insanity,  established  in  1844,  have  materi- 
ally contributed.  At  the  time  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  latter,  not  more  than  fire 
orhs  on  insanity,  including  transla- 
tions and  reprints,  had  been  published  in 
this  country.  The  number  of  such  works 
is  now  very  large.  Many  of  the  superin- 
tendents of  insane  hospitals  have  visited  the 
institutions,  and  some  of  them, 
Drs.  Earle,  Eell,  and  Eay  among  the  num- 
ber, have  given  to  the  public  very  full  de- 
scriptions of  the  best  institutions  there.  The 
Convention  of  Superintendents  have  agreed 
upon  certain  principles  in  regard  to  con- 
struction, number  of  patients,  and  minimum 
extent  of  grounds,  desirable  ia  the  erection 
of  hospitals;  these,  with  other  suggestions 
of  great  value  and  importance,  have  been 
embodied  in  a  treatise  on  the  construction 
and  management  of  hospitals  for  the  insane, 
by  Dr.  T.  8.  Kirkbride  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital.  Drs.  Beet  and  Eay  have,  in  their 
works  on  medical  jurisprudence,  laid  down 
with  great  clearness  and  force  the  principles 
which  should  govern  all  legal  investigations 
concerning  insanity.  Dr.  Maedonald  gave  the 
first  public  course  of  lectures  to  medical- stu- 
dents on  insanity,  in  1842, 

The  careful  investigations  made  by  most 
of  the  superintendents  into  the  different 
forms  of  insanity,  and  their  comp  iratn  e  ef- 
fect on  the  general  health  of  the  patient, 
have  led  to  many  discoveries  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  communitj'  at  Urge  as  well 
as  to  the  medical  profession  It  has  been 
fully  demonstrated  that  early  treatment  at  a 
hospital  greatly  increases  the  prcbability  of 
that  insanity  often  exists  long  before 
its  presence  is  suspected;  that  ciimes  ire 
many  times  committed  under  an  insane  im- 
pulse ;  and  that  mental  aberration  may  ex- 
ist, to  an  extent  which  renders  the  subject 
irresponsible,  where  there  is  no  halluimation, 


•  The  moat  complete  and  perfeot  of  tlie  American 
hospitals  for  the  insane,  not  only  in  its 
but  in  all  its  equipments  fliid  appliances, 
PsnnsjIvaDia  Hospital  for  the  luaaue,' 


delphia,  opened  in  1859,  intended  for  nijle  pitienta 
only,  but  in  the  immediate  vicinity  ot  tlie  female 
deparUnent,  which  was  opened  m  1841 ,  both  being 
under  the  general  soperviMon  and  manngement  of 
Dr.  Thomas  S.  Kirkbride.  It  is  intended  for  35,0 
patleiitB,  and  coat,  with  its  complete  equipment, 
about  $350,000.  It  was  planned  by  Dr.  Kirkbride, 
and,  for  its  aize  and  purpose,  is  unaurjiaased  eltlier 
in  Europe  or  America.  The  liospitals  recent^ 
erected  at  ^Northampton,  Mass.,  and  Kalamazoc^ 
Micii.,  are  also  admirably  arranged. 
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and  no  maniacal  excitement,  or  melancholic 
depression.  Painful  evidence  has  heen  ad- 
duced that  in  many  instances  persons  have 
Eerished  upon  the  gallowa  whose  crimes 
ave  been  committed  under  the  influence 
of  insanity,  and  who  should  have  been  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  the  superintendent  of 
an  insane  hospital  rather  than  to  the  hang- 


Within  the  p 
hospitals  1 


bwo  or  three  years,  in- 
been  established  for 
those  who  have  committed  serious  offences 
gainst  the  laws  under  the  influence  of  in- 
Banity,  and  for  convicts  who  have  become 
insane  during  their  imprisonment.  The 
largest  of  these  ia  at  Auburn,  opened  in 
February,  1859,  and  which  has  received 
sixty-nine  patients,  fifty-five  of  whom  are 
still  in  the  hospital. 

Among  the  improvements  introduced  in 
the  treatment  of  the  insane  within  the  past 
ten  or  twelve  years  are  horticulture  and 
floriculture  for  those  patients  who  can  be 
induced  to  take  an  interest  in  them  ;  libra- 
ries and  reading-rooms  ;  gymnasiums  well 
provided  with  apparatus;  the  introduction 
of  paintings  and  engravings,  not  only  into 
the  halls,  but  into  the  patients'  rooms ; 
games  like  chess,  checkers,  backgammon, 
tivoli,  and  dominoes,  as  well  as  those  of  a 
more  active  character ;  school  exercises  for 
a  portion  of  the  patients ;  parties,  lectures, 
tableaux,  readings  and  recitations,  and  other 
measures  for  diverting  the  mind,  and  recall- 
ing it  from  the  trains  of  thought  to  which  it 
is  accustomed  to  revert.  The  success  which 
has  crowned  these  measures  has  been  most 
gratifying.  The  percentage  of  recoveries  in 
recent  cases  has  been  constantly  on  the  in- 
crease, and  even  among  those  regarded  here- 
tofore as  incurable,  there  have  been  many 
instances  of  recovery  under  the  stimulus  to 
new  trains  of  thonght  thus  induced. 

There  is.  still  needed  provision  in  all 
the  states  for  cases  of  long  standing,  the 
chances  of  whose  recovery  .are  very  slight, 
inasmuch  as  in  many  cases  they  have  fallen 
into  a  condition  f  hopeless  mibecilitj  or 
are  most  of  the  time  stupid  and  depressed 
with  occasional  alternations  of  m  lent  mama 
The  safety  of  the  communitv  as  well  as 
their  own  comfort  requ  re  that  thej  sh;>uld 
be  m  a  hospital  yet  most  of  the  insane 
hospitals  are  so  pressed  with  applications 
for  the  admissi  n  of  recent  cases  generally 
of  a  far  more  h  pt,tul  character  that  the\ 
are  reluctant  to  retain  these  incurables  and 
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Lore  reluctant  to  receive  them,  when 
jht  to  them  after  years  of  insanity.  Ia 
England,  and  generally  in  Europe,  hospitals 
specially  for  incurables  have  been  establish- 
ed; but  this  plan  has  its  objections,  as,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  fatuity,  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  pronounce  positively  on  the  curability 
of  a  given  case,  and  the  association  with 
those  whose  recovery  is  more  probable  often 
exerts  a  beneficial  influence  upon  those  who 
"lave  long  been  insane.  Some  measures 
ihould  be  adopted  soon  for  the  relief  of  this 
large  class  of  the  insane. 

The  fifty  public  insane  hospitals  in  the 
country  have  cost  on  the  average  somewhat 
more  than  $350,000  each,  or  an  i^gregate 
of  not  less  than  $13,000,000.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  private  asylums,  they  afford  ac- 
commodations for  a  little  more  than  ten 
thousand  patients.  According  to  the  esti- 
mate of  Miss  Dix,  recently  published,  the 
whole  number  of  persons  in  the  United 
States,  who  at  some  time  in  their  lives  are 
afflicted  with  insanity,  is  abont  63,000,  This 
would  indicate  an  alarming  deficiency  of 
hospital  accommodations  for  this  unfortu- 
That  there  is  a  great  deficiency 
is  undoubtedly  true,  but  it  is  not  quite  so 
these  figures  would  indicate.     The 


population  of  the  hospitals  is  a 
changing  one,  and  the  discbarges 
year  will  amount  to  very  n 
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insane ;  Connecticut,  with  nearly  one  halt  the 
population,  has  but  one  public  institution, 
having  accommodations  for  250,  and  one 
smrfl  private  asylum.  New  York  has  but 
five  public,  and  several  private  hospitals,  the 
public  hospitals  affording  accommodations 
tor  not  more  than  1600  patients;  while 
Pennsylvania,  with  a  considerably  smaller 
p>pulation,  has  seven  public  hospitals,  with 
a'.commodations  for  about  1800  patients. 

The  newer  states  are  not,  as  yet,  fully 
prov'dcd  w'tl  h.  sp'tal  accmm  dat'  na  for 
the  n  ane  th  ugh  most  of  them  ha  e  om 
menced  th    r  erect    n 

The  haracter  of  our  p  pulat  n  act  e, 
restless  ea^er  ad  n[  il  e  s  {.u  1  as  to 
make  n  an  ty  more  p  e  al     t  than  ost 

other  countr  es    and    t    a   of  a  dift  rent 
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type,  assumiCg  oftener  the  violent  form ; 
■while  in  Europe,  the  pauper  insane,  ■who 
form  the  largest  portion  of  those  afflicted, 
have  usually  become  so  under  tho  inflnence 
of  insufficient  food  and  depressing  circum- 
stancos,  and  are  melancholy  and  dejected, 
rather  than  violent. 

Tho  preceding  table,  prepared  with  great 
care,  exhibits  the  condition  and  success  of 
nearly  all  the  public  insane  hospitals  of  the 
Tlnited  States,  up  to  January,  1860,  though 
a  few  of  tho  returns  of  the  remoter  institu- 
tions are  of  the  previous  year. 


CHAPTER   III. 
THE  RELIEF  OS  THE  POOR, 

In  every  large  community  there  is,  of  ne- 
cessity, a  dependent  clt^s,  to  be  in  some 
■way  provided  for ;  their  poverty  and  iielp- 
lessness  may  proceed  Irom  the  loss  of  their 
protectors,  the  husband  or  parents,  at  a  time 
when  they  were  unable  to  provide  for  them- 
selves; from  sickness;  from  mental  or  phys- 
ical incapacity  for  self-support ;  from  lack 
of  employment ;  or  from  intemperance  and 
vicious  indulgence. 

Whichever  of  these  causes  may  have  in- 
duced this  state  of  dependence,  it  is  a  recog- 
nized duty  in  all  civilized  comrDunitics  to 
diminish,  and  so  far  as  possible  prevent,  ex- 
treme suffering  on  the  part  of  those  thus 
helpless. 

Tbe  methods  of  accomplishing  this  result 
are  of  necessity  various,  AU  who  need,  at 
times,  pecuniary  aid,  are  not^paupera;  and 
to  trea^t  them  as  such  would  not  only  wound 
and  distress  them  needlessly,  but  would  in 
the  end  produce  a  demoralization  and  indis- 
position to  exertion  which  would  throw  an 
intolerable  burden  on  the  tax-paying  class, 
who  would  be  compelled  to  support  mem. 

It  was  the  recognition  of  this  truth  which 
led  very  early  to  the  oi^anization  of  asylums, 
dispensaries,  and  relief  societies  for  the  or- 
phan and  the  widow  (especially  those  of  cer- 
tain classes),  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  the  sick. 
It  led  also  to  the  administration  of  private 
charities,  which,  although  sometimes  inju- 
dicious, was  prompted  by  the  most  humane 
motives.  It  also  led  to  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  out-door  poor  and  the  pauper, 
which  is  commonly  established  in  our  large 

The  methods  of  providing  for  the  poor,  as 


well  as  the  authorities  ■who  take  charge  of 
it,  vary  in  different  sections  of  the  country. 
In  New  England,  where  the  to'wn  was  an 
older  political  organization  than  the  county, 
province,  or  state,  the  legal  care  of  the  poor 
has  always  devolved  upon  the  first  town 
ofiicer,  or  selectman,  as  he  la  usually  called. 
To  him  all  applications  for  assistance  arc 
made,  and  after  the  necessary  examination 
into  their  condition  and  necessities,  relief  is 
furnished,  to  a.  limited  extent,  from  the  town 
treasury.  Those  needing  only  temporary 
assistance  receive  small  sums,  and  are  en- 
couraged to  struggle  on  at  tieir  homes"; 
e  wholly  dependent  are  provided  for,  in 
smaller  towns,  by  contract  with  some 
citizen,  who  jbr  a  stipulated  sum  agrees  to 
provide  them  with  food,  clothing,  and  shel- 
ter, employing  such  of  them  as  are  able  to 
Serfonn  some  labor,  in  such  work  as  their 
ealth  or  want  of  skill  will  permit.  In  tho 
lai^er  towns,  this  class  are  received  into 
almshouses,  to  ■which  often  a  farm  is  at- 
tached, much  of  the  lighter  labor  of  which 
is  performed  by  the  paupers.  Paupers  of 
foreign  birth,  who  have  never  gained  a  resi- 
.  any  town,  as  well  as  vagrants  who 
have  no  fixed  abiding  place,  are  sent  to  a 
state  almshouse,  or  placed  in  charge  of  a 
state  contractor  for  the  poor. 

In  the  middle  and  western  states,  the  asaist- 
ce  to  the  poor  and  the  support  of  paupers 
B  a  county  chaise,  and  are  under  the  control 
of  supervisors  elected  by  the  voters  of  the 
county.  Those  entirely  dependent  are  usu- 
ally quartered  in  a  county  almshouse,  and, 
where  practicable,  employed  in  light  labor. 
In  the  Southern  states,  with  a  milder  climate 
and  a  sparser  population,  there  Is  less  occa- 
sion for  definite  preparation  for  the  wants  of 
a  pauper  class,  especially  as  a  very  consider- 
able portion  of  those  who  would  elsewhere 
be  dependent  upon  the  public  are,  from  the 
peculiar  constitution  of  their  institutions, 
oared  for,  when  infirm,  sick,  or  disabled,  by 
their  masters.  Hence,  except  in  the  cities 
and  large  towns  of  the  South,  there  has  been 
no  well-defined  provision  for  paupers. 

At  the  close  of  the  Kevolution,  there  was 
a  vast  amount  of  poverty  and  suffering,  the 
result  of  the  prostration  of  commerce,  the 
ravages  of  war,  the  loss  of  the  productive  in- 
dustry of  so  large  anumber  of  able-bodied  men 
for  several  successive  years,  and  the  complete 
and  ruinous  depreciation  of  the  continental 
currency.  From  this  condition,  however, 
under  the  stimulus  of  an  active  and  prosper- 
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rallied,  and  though  tho  war  of  1813  brought 
mach  privation  and  loss  of  property,  yot  the 
constant  -westward  emigration,  and  tho  enter- 
prise of  the  people,  kept  the  pauper  popula- 
tion witliin  narrow  limits.  The  poor  were 
mostly  natives  of  the  country,  and  the  ties 
of  kindred  were  strong  enough  to  prevent 
the  burden  of  their  support  from  pressing 
heavily  on  the  public  treasury, 

la  the  lai^r  towns,  and  especially  in  the 
seaports,  where  there  was  the  largest  influx 
ef  persous  of  foreign  birth,  and  of  families 
reduced  to  poverty  through  the  vicissitudes 
of  a  seafaring  life,  there  were  benevolent  so- 
cieties, some  of  them  dating  back  almost  to 
the  revolutionary  period,  of  the  different  na- 
tionalities, which  bestowed  aid  on  their  own 
countrymen,  and  marine  societies  (that  of 
New  York  founded  as  eaj'ly  as  1J70)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  seamen. 
There  were  also  one  or  two  dispensaries  in 
■the  larger  towns,  for  providing  medical  at- 
tendance and  promoting  vaccination  among 
the  poor.  Between  1800  and  1830,  relief 
societies,  some  of  them  connected  with  par- 
ticular trades  or  professions,  stich  as  the  tai- 
lors', house-builders',  firemen's,  etc.,  some 
composed  of  persons  of  particular  national- 
ities, as  the  Gernkans,  Irish,  etc,  and  oth- 
ers of  a  more  general  character,  like  the  Ma- 
sonic,Odd  Fellows',  and  Temperance  Lodges, 
were  oi^anized,  having  for  their  object  the 
care  of  the  sick,  and  provision  for  the  wid- 
ows and  orphans  of  their  members.  The 
New  York  Hospital  opened  in  1792, 
City  Hospital  at  Bellevue,  tlie  New  York 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  founded  in  1820,  the 
City  Dispensary  founded  in  1791,  the  North- 
em  Dispensary  founded  in  1 827,  and  the  Ly- 
ing-in Asylum  founded  in  1824,  afforded  the 
necessary  medical  treatment  to  those  who 
were  without  means  to  pay  for  the  attend- 
ance of  a  physician.  Soon  after  1830,  how- 
ever, the  tide  of  European  emigration  began 
to  set  westward,  and  with  each  successive 
year,  larger  and  still  larger  numbera  of  emi- 
grants, at  first  mainly  from  Ireland,  but  sob- 
sequentlyin  ijuito  as  large  numbers  from  the 
German  states,  began  to  pour  in  upon  us. 
Many  of  these  possessed  a  small  amount  of 
money,  and  others,  stout  and  ablc-hodicct, 
found  ready  employment  at  remunerative 
wages,  and  provided  well  for  themselves  and 
families. 

No  inconsiderable  portion,  however,  had 
either  been  paupers  at  home,  or  coming  hero 


with  insnfScient  means,  tli 
toms,  and  language  diverse  from  onrs,  and 
the  climate,  under  their  privations,  proving 
"      more  severe  than  that  of  their  native 
itry,  sunk  down,  into  a  hopeless  and  de- 
ident  pauperism  almost  immediately  on 
[■  aiTival,     With  the  intent  of  obviating 
this  iuflui  of  foreign  pauperism,  stringent 
laws  were  passed  by  the  states  having  exten- 
commercial  relations  with  Europe,  pro- 
hibiting the  reception,  by  captains  of  em 
grant  ships,  of  pauper  emigrants  an  I  a  tax 
of  two  dollars  per  head  required    t  all  e  « 
grants  arriving  at  the  principal  p  rt     o    a 
bond  by  the  ship-owners  to  the  sttte  that 
they  should  not  become  chargeabl    to  the 
state  within  three  years.     These  la   s    e  e  so 
itantly  evaded,  and  the  pressure  of  foreign 
pauperism  in  consequence  became  so  severe 
"u  New  York,  the  great  port  of  entry  for  emi- 
;rant  ships,  that  a  modification  became  nec- 
issary,  and  aboard  of  Commission  el's  of  Emi- 
gration was  appointed  to  receive  the  emigrant 
tax,  which  was  raised  to  three  dollars,  and 
they  were  required   to  establish  hospitals, 
almshouses,  etc.,  and  to  assume  the  entire 
responsibility  for  the  pauperism  of  emigrants 
for  five  years  after  their  arrival. 

Measures  nearly  as  stringent  were  adopted 
by' Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania. 

Notwithstanding  these  efforts  to  restrain 
within  due  metes  and  bounds  the  influx  of 
foreign  pauperism,  and  prevent  its  becoming 
chargeable  upon  our  own  citizens,  its  in- 
crease in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and 
I,  has  been  such  as  to  create  no 
degree  of  alarm  on  the  part  of  the  tax- 
payers. The  state  of  New  York  alone  had, 
in  1859,  above  260,000  paupers,  being  7.4 
per  cent,  of  her  population,  or  nearly  one 
pauper  for  every  13  persons.  This  propor- 
■  1  about  eight  times  (hat  of  Ireland,  and 
than  double  that  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  and  for- 
midable as  it  is,  it  does  not  include  any  of 
those  under  tho  care  of  the  Commissionera 
of  Emigration.  The  increase  of  pauperism 
has  been  nearly  fifteen  times  that  of  the  pop- 
ulation within  the  last  thirty  years.  Of  this 
increase  more  than  76  per  cent,  are  cither 
of  foreign  birth  or  the  children  of  foreigners. 
In  New  York  city  the  proportion  of  foreign- 
ers exceeds  eighty  per  cent. 

These  BtatiaticB,  however,  by  no  means 
tell  the  whole  story  in  regard  to  the  depend- 
ent poor  of  tho  great  cities.  Large  num- 
bers, who   are  unwilling  to  be  enrolled  on 
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the  city  or  county  records  as  paupers,  are 
etill  dependent  for  »  considerable  share  of 
their  support,  especially  during  the  winter 
months,  on  private  chaiity,  bestowed  either 
through  the  churches  with  which  they  are 
connected  or  some  of  the  societies  or  asso- 
ciations devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
These  oTganizatioas  have  greatly  increased 
withirt  the  past  twenty  years,  ia  all  our  large 
oitiea,  and  though  varied  in  their  specihc 
purposes,  they  si!  have  the  general  object  of 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  poor.  For 
the  sick  poor,  hospitals,  dispensaries,  and 
iiifiimaries  have  been  greatly  multiplied ;  for 
the  aged  and  infirin  and  for  very  young 
children,  homes  and  nurseries  have  been  es- 
tablished ;  for  widows  and  orphans,  widows' 
societies,  assistance  societies,  and  orphan, 
asylums ;  for  the  disabled,  relief  societies ; 
for  youthful  offenders  or  the  morally  en- 
dangered, asylums,  houses  of  reformation, 
houses  of  industry,  children's  Md  societies, 
and  "missions;"  for  the  intemperate  poor, 
inebriates'  homes  and  Samaritan  homes ; 
and  for  the  poor  ia  genera!,  associations  for 
improving  the  condition  of  the  poor,  prov- 
ident societies,  soup  houses,  et«.,  etc. 

In  addition  to  these,  very  large  sums  in 
the  aggregate  ai'e  bestowed  by  the  benevo- 
lent m  private  charity  to  the  poor  and  suf- 
fering, and  sums  almost  as  latge  in  contribu- 
tions to  the  importunate  mendicant,  by  those 
who  give  from  impulse  and  a  naturally  gen- 
erous disposition. 

The  great  increase  of  mendicancy,  and  the 
annoying  importunity  of  the  beggars  who 
preferred  a  living  obtained  in  that  way  to 
one  acquired  by  honest  toil,  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  class  of  organizations  now  exist- 
ing in  most  of  the  large  cities  in  the  country, 
but  originatmginthe  cityof  NewYork.  In 
different  cities  different  names  for  these  or- 
ganizations have  been  adopted,  but  their 
fiueral  pnrpoBe  is  the  same.  "The  New 
ork  Association  for  Improving  the  Condi- 
tion of,  the  PooTj"  was  not  only  the  first  hat 
has  been  the  most  efflcient  in  its  action,  Itf 
purposes,  and  those  of  ita  kindred  associa- 
tions, of  which  there  are  now  thirteen  in  as 
many  of  our  lai^e  cities,  are,  "to  discoun- 
tenance indiscriminate  almsgiiiiig  and  put 
an  end  to  street  begging  and  vagrancy ;  to 
visit  the  poor  at  their  djvellinga,  and  extend 
to  them  appropriate  relief;  and  through  the 
friendly  intercourse  of  visitors  to  inculcate 
among  them  habits  of  frugality,  temperance, 
industry,  and  self-dependence."     Each  city. 
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where  one  of  these  associations  exists,  is  di- 
vided into  districts,  which  are  again  divided 
into  seetdons  {New  York  lias  almost  four 
hundred  of  these  sections),  to  each  of  which 
a  visitor  is  appointed,  who  takes  upon  him- 
self, withont  compensation,  the  entire  over- 
Jht  of  the  poor  of  his  section,  visiting 
thorn,  ascertMning  their  sitnation,  their  re- 
sources, if  any,  their  just  claims  npon  any 
other  organization  for  relief,  and  where  nec- 
essary, rendering  them  such  assistance  as 
will  enable  them  to  subsist  until  they  can 
obtain  work  or  aid  from  quarters  where  they 
a  cimm  for  it,  or  if  they  need  assistance, 
iwing  it  in  such  a  ivay  as  not  to  destroy 
their  desire  for  self-dependence  or  injure 
their  self-respect. 

To  check  street  b^ging,  every  member 
(and  any  person  contributing  to  the  ftinds 
of  the  association  ia  a  member)  ia  fumiahed 
with  printed  cards  and  a  directory  showing 
the  residence  of  the  visitors  and  the  section 
which  they  have  in  charge,  and  when  a  beg- 
gEH"  applies  for  charity,  the  member  inqnirCB 
his  residence,  and  instead  of  giving  him 
money,  gives '  him  a'  card  with  5ie  iSdresa 
of  the  visitor  upon  it,  and  directs  him  to  call 
upon  that  visitor,  who  will  investigate  his 
ease,  and  if  proper,  render  hirii  aid. 

These  associations  have  also  been  active  in 
promoting  sanitary  reforms,  encouraging  the 
erection  of  well-arranged  tenement  houses,  in 
preventing  truancy,  in  wding-  in  the  forma- 
tion of  t«mper3noe  societies,  in  piiomoting 
establishment  of  dispensaries  and  houses 
of  reformation,  and  in  diffusing,  by  means  of 
tracts  and  handbills,  information  among  the 
poor  on  the  subject  of  cleanliness,  ventila- 
tion, and  household  economy. 

Ignorance,  intemperance,  licentious  indul- 
gence, the  congregation  of  sneh  large  num- 
bers ill  filthy,  Hi-arranged,  and  ill  ventilated 
tenement  houses,  and  disregard  of  sanitary 
laws  generally,  are  the  causes  of  more  than 
four  fifths  of  the  pauperism  of  our  great 
cities,  and  it  is  only  by  removing  these 
causes  that  any  considerable  diminution  in 
the  nnmber  of  paupers  can  be  expected. 
The  small  dependent  class  whose  poverty 
is  not  traceable  to  either  of  these,  can 
readily  be  provided  for;  but  the  terrible 
bnrden  of  tuition  to  maintain  those  who  are 
paupers  fi-om  their  own  fanlt  or  that  of  their 
parents,  renders  it  certain  that  there  must  be, 
ere  long,  carefully  considered,  but  stringent 
legislation  to  prevent  the  evils  which  inflict 
I  snch  a  burden  on  the  industry  of  our  people. 
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CIIAPTEK  lY. 
HOSPITALa 
Hospitals  for  tlie  sick,  either  general  or 
epeoial,  have  been  in  exietencc  in  Europe 
from  the  early  Christian  i^es,  and  their  en- 
dowment haa  been  a  favorite  form  of  Chris- 
tian charity.  In  this  country,  the  first  gen- 
eral hospital  was  the  Pennsylvania,  at  Phil- 
adelphia, opened  in  1752.  The  charter, 
granted  in  11 51,  contemplated  "the  recep- 
tion and  relief  of  lunaticks  and  other  distem- 
pered and  act  poor  in  this  province,"  and 
it  has  always  had  a  department  for  the  in- 
sane, who  occupied  a  portion  of  the  hospital 
linildingnntil  1841,whon  they  were  removed 
to  the  Pennsylvania  tlospital  for  the  Insane, 
then  completed,  which  we  have  described 
under  the  head  of  Hospitals  for  the 
This  building,  now  the  female  department  of 
the  insane  hospital,  was  erected  mainly  from 
funds  resulting  from  the  sale  of  the  hospital 
land,  and  the  general  hospital  has,  aside 
from  this,  a  permanent  fund  of  nearly  |400,- 
000  invested,  the  income  of  which  sustidns 
nearly  150  free  beds.  The  average  number 
of  inmates  is  below  200.  The  medical  staff, 
selected  by  the  managers,  serve  gratuitonsly, 
and  are  the  most  eminent  members  of  the 
profession  in  the  city.  There  is  -a  library 
of  over  10,000  volumes  attached  to  the  hos- 
pital. Benjamin  West's  picture  of  "  Christ 
Healing  the  Sick"  was  panted  for  this  hos- 
pital, and  its  exhibition  added  $24,000  to  its 
lands. 

The  Kew  York  Hospital,  the  first  in  New 
York,  was  incorporated  in  l77l  by  the 
lonial  legislature,  but  was  not  opened  for  the 
reception  of  patients  till  1791.  At  first  it 
had  wards  for  the  insane,  lite  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital,  but  in  1818  the  governors 
of  the  hospital  established  a  separate  asylum 
for  the  insane  at  Bloomingdale,  with  an  effi- 
cient superintendent  and  corps  of  officers, 
but  under  their  general  sopervision,  and  sup- 
ported in  part  from  their  funds.  The  gen- 
eral hospitel  has  grown  up  to  be  a  very  large 
and  admirably  managed  institution.  It  is  a 
close  corporation,  under  the  control  of  36 
governors.  All  oases  of  serious  accident  or 
emergency  are  admitted  immediately,  with- 
out regard  to  payment  or  recovery ;  other- 
wise, persons  wnose  cases  appear  not  to  ad- 
mit of  cure  or  relief,  are  not  received.  It  has 
four  physicians  and  six  su^eons  in  regular 
attendance,  besides  a  honse  physician  and 
several  assistants.     The  entire  medical  staff 


twenty-four.  There  are  about  50O  beds. 
The  cost  of  each  patient  is  $4.32  per  week. 
The  rate  of  deaths  to  the  whole  number  of 

Eatients  is  only  about  5 J  per  cent.;  being 
iss  than  that  of  any  hospital  in  Europe. 
Connected  with  the  hospital  is  a  libraiy  of 
between  6000  and  TOOO  volumes. 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  at 
Boston,  founded  in  1817,  is  an  institution 
of  high  character  and  reputation.  It  has 
funds  to  the  amount  of  about  $300,000  ;  a 
medical  staff  of  30  physicians  and  assistants, 
and  about  200  beds.  It_  is  managed  by 
a  board  of  trastees,  and  a  president,  vice 
president,  secretary,  and  treasurer.  It  haa 
an  outnioor  department,  furnishing  medical 
and  Bui^ical  aid  to  over  3000  out-patients. 
The  McLean  Insane  Asykra,  at  Somerville, 
brancTi  of  the  hospital.  The  annual 
expenditure  is  nearly  $100,000. 

There  are  now  in  the  city  of  Now  Tort 
fourteen  hospitals,  and  five  other  iiistitutiona 
having  hospital  accommodations.  Of  these, 
seven  are  general,  ami  receive  patients  of  all 
classes  except  those  with  contagious  dis- 
0  is  for  small  pos,  one  for  aj-phi- 
litic  diseases,  one  for  quarantine  patients, 
ilusively  for  women,  one  for  children, 
e  for  diseases  of  the  eye.  Of  the 
five  institutions  having  hospital  accommo- 
dations, one  is  for  lying-in  women,  two  for 
young  children,  one  for  aged  females,  and 
one  for  colored  persons.  There  are  also 
hospitals  connected  with  the  Orphan  Asy- 
lums, House  of  Eefuge,  and  Juvenile  Asy- 
lum, for  the  sick  inmates  of  those  institn- 
tipns.  The  entire  capacity  of  these  hospital 
accommodations  exceeds  7000  beds. 

Philadelphia  has  eleven  hospitals,  four  of 
them  general,  one  naval,  one  for  infectious 
disease,  one  a  lying-in  charity,  one  for  dis- 
eases of  the  eye  and  limbs,  and  three  for 
aged  and  indigent  females.  The  entire  num- 
ber of  beds  does  not  exceed  1600. 

Boston  has  eight  hospitals,  of  which  five 
are  general,  and  one  for.  diseases  of  the  eye 
and  ear,  one  for  aged  and  indigent  females, 
and  one  a  lying-in  hospital. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has   five,  two   of  them 
general,  one  naval,  and  two  for  aged  women. 
Baltimore  has  three,  two  of  them  general, 
and  one  for  aged  women. 

Charleston  has  two  hospitals,  and  Norfolk, 
Va,,  two,  a  naval  and  city  institution. 

Cincinnati  has  three,  one  a  commercial 
hospital,  one  a  hotel  for  invalids,  and  one  a 
widows'  and  female  asylum  and  hospital. 
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Chicago  hag  a  marine  hospital. 

St,  Louis  has  four,  one  for  quaiantino,  one 
marine,  and  two  general ;  one  of  them  under 
the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

New  Orleans  and  Mobile  are  more  am- 
ply supplied  with  Lospitals  in  proportion  to 
their  population  than  most  of  the  cities  of 
the  Union,  the  former  laving  four,  one  of 
them  a  United  States  naval  hospital.  The 
Charity  Hospital  at  New  Orleans  is  the 
largest  in  tMs  country,  receiving  from  13,000 
to  20,000  patients  a  year,  and  having  abont 
1000  beds.  MobiJe  has  three,  one  matine 
nnd  two  general.  All  are  large,  and  admira- 
bly managed. 

Most  of  the  cities  of  twenty  thousand  in- 
habitants and  over  have  one,  and  some  of 
them  more  than  one  hospital,  though  ordi- 
narily their  wards  are  by  no  means  full. 


CHAPTER  V. 
DiaPENSAEIES. 
Another  of  the  methods  of  relief  and  n 
istration  to  the  wants  of  the  poor  has  b' 
the  establishment  of  Dispensaiies.  The 
idea  of  such  institutions  originated,  we  sup- 
pose, in  Rome,  butwaa  not  adopted  in  oth- 
er eities  till  the  latter  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. In  London,  a  dispensary  was  establish- 
ed'ln  1696.  There  was  none  in  Paris  till 
]  803.  At  first,  it  was  simply  an  apothecary's 
shop,  where  medicines  were  dispensed  gratu- 
itously to  the  poor.  After  a  time,  a  physi- 
cian attended,  at  a  certain  hoar  to  prescribe 
for  patients  who  might  require  treatment; 
then,  as  the  number  of  patients  increased, 
they  were  claasifled,  and  other  physicians 
volunteered  to  taka  charge  of  the  different 
classes,  and  a  house  physician  and  apothecary 
were  appointed  to  take  the  general  ovorsiglit, 
keep  the  records,  prepare  medicines,  arrange 
the  patients  for  the  classes,  etc. ;  then,  as  it 
was  found  that  many  of  .the  sict  poor  were 
unable  to  come  to  the  dispensary  to  receive 
treatment,  and.  some  of  those  who  came  once 
or  twice  were  unable  to  continne  to  attend, 
and  so  snffered  for  the  want  of  medical  care, 
the  plan  was  adopted  of  dividing  the  region 
appertaining  to  the  dispensary  into  districts, 
to  each  of  which  a  district  physician  was  ap- 
pointed who  visited  the  sick  at  their  dwell- 
ings. Vaccination,  from  its  first  introduction, 
was  laigely  practised  at  the  dispensaries; 
and  nearly  all  of  them  now  give  attention 


to  it,  keeping  a  supply  of  the  vaccine  virus 
constantly  on  hand,  and  vaccinating  all  who 
apply,  and  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  neces- 
sity of  it.  To  some  of  the  dispensaries  a 
lying-in  department  is  added. 

The  first  dispensary  in  this  country  was 
the  Philadelphia,  founded  in  1TB6. 

The  New  York  Dispensary,  the  first  in 
that  city,  was  founded  in  1791,  and  the  Bos- 
ton Dispensary  in  1796. 

There  are  now  in  New  York  five  public 
dispensaries,  covering  the  whole  city  below 
Sixtieth  street  west  of  Fifth  avenue,  and  be- 
low Fortieth  street  east  of  that  avenue.  The 
territory  of  the  city  below  these  streets  is 
parcelled  out  between  these  dispensaries,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  to  each  a  district  not 
xcessivo  either  in  aiae  or  population.  Each 
iapensary  employs  two  or  more  district 
physicians,  to  visit  the  sick  poor  at  their 
iiomes  when  they  ai'e  unable  to  come  to  the 
dispensary.  The  patients  who  come  to  the 
dispensary  between  the  hours  of  10  a.  h. 
and  4  p.  M.,  are  divided  into  eight  or  nine 
classes,  each  of  which  has  its  room,  where 
the  physician  in  attendance  prescribes  for 
the  patients  belonging  to  his  class.  The 
medicines  prescribed  are  furnished  by  the 
institntion,  and  though  pliunly  put  up,  great 
care  is  taken  to  have  them  uniformly  of  the 
best  quality. 

Besides  tliese,  there  are  three  homcoa- 
pathic  dispensaries  in  the  city,  and  four  oth- 
er institutions  of  a  dispensary  character,  in- 
tended for  special  diseases,  two  of  them  for 
diseases  of  the  eye,  and  two  for  women  and 
children. 

Philadelphia  baa  three  dispensaries,  two 
of  them  with  a  lying-in  department.  It  has 
also  several  institutions  which  dispense  med- 
io the  poor,  and  prescribe  for  them  in 
particular  forms  of  diseMe,in  connection  with 
the  hospital  or  asylum  accommodations. 

Boston  has  one  central  dispensary,  which 
ia  largely  endowed,  although  its  funds  are 
not  yet  available.  This  dispensary  has  two 
consulting  and  eight  attending  physicians, 
two  consulting  and  four  attending  surgeons, 
a  medical  superintendent  and  apothecary, 
and  eight  district  physicians,  who  divide  be- 
tween them  the  city  territory  and  visit  all 
the  sick  poor  who  apply,  and  who  are  un- 
able to  attend  at  the  dispensary.  The  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital  also  affords 
medical  and  surgical  relief  to  out-patients,  to 
a  very  considerable  extent. 
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In  Brooldyn  there  are  three  city  dispensa- 
ries, not  a?  yet  systematized  like  those  of  New 
York,  and  having,  up  to  the  present  time, 
no  district  phyaioiauB,  There  la  also  an  eye 
and  ear  infirmary,  at  ■which  persons  suffering 
with  diseases  of  these  organs  are  prescrihed 
for  gratuitously,  and  a  hornceopathic  dis- 
pensary. 

Baltimore  has  two  dispensaries  or  infirm- 
aries ;  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New 
Orleans,  and  Charleston,  as  well  as  some 
other  smaller  cities,  one  or  more. 

Besides  those  institutions,  there  are  in 
connection  with  nearly  all  the  medical  schools 
la  the  Jai^e  cities,  clinigries,  at  which,  at  a 
given  hour,  once,  twice,  or  thrice  a  woelr, 
patients  are  proacribod  for  gratuitously  hy 
the  professors,  in  ordei-  to  familiarize  the 
students  with  the  practical  diagnosis  of  dis- 
ease. Some  of  t£e  medical  schoqia  Lave 
hospitals,  with  quite  a  number  of  free  beds, 
for  the  same  purpose. 

We  insert  a  table  showing  the  annual 
aiaount  of  medical  service  rendered  by  the 
dispensaries  of  Ne*  York  and  Boston,  and 
the  small  coat  at  which  so  large  an  amount 
of  good  is  aecorapliahed. 


CHAPTER    YI. 
NURSERIES  ASD  FOUNDLING  HOSPITALS. 

Thbbb  has  been  a  strong  prejudice  in  this 
eoantry  against  foundling  hospitals,  mMnly 
undoubtediy  the  result  of  the  miamauage- 
menfc  which  formerly  prevailed,  and,  to  some 
extent,  atill  ptevwla  in  some  of  the  great 
European  hospitals  for  foundlings.  They 
have  been  stigmatized  as  offering  a  premium 
for  licontiousnesa,  and  destroying  the  barri- 
ers against  illegitimate  births.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  urged  in  their  favor,  that 
they  tend  to  prevent  inEmtioidQ  and  those 
critneB  BO  prevalent  in  communities  where  no 
such  institutions  exist.  After  long  delib- 
eration, the  public  authorities  of  New  York 
have  decided  in  favor  of  a  foundling  hospital, 
which  will  bo  the  first  in  this  country. 

Provision"  has  been  mode  for  many  yeai-s 
past  for  the  care  of  the  young  children  of 
criminals,  and  of  paupers  deceased,  or  inca- 
pable of  taking  care  of  tliera,  in  all  our  lai-ge 
cities.  The  uaual  method,  if  Itey  are  in- 
fents,  is  to  put  them  out  to  nurse  nuiil  they 
are  three  or  four  yeara  of  ago,  the  atj  pay- 
ing a  dollar  a  week  or  thereabout  to  the  nurse. 


In  many  caaes,  those  who  have  thus  taken 
charge  of  them  were  utterly  unfit  for  their 
duty,  and  painful  instances  of  cruelty  and 
maltreatment  of  these  unfortunate  children 
have  come  to  light.  Closer  scrutiny  is  now 
exercised  in  regard  to  the  character  and  po- 
sition of  those  who  apply  for  employment 
aa  nurses,  and  the  abuses  are  measurably 
checked.  If  the  children  survive  the  nurs- 
id,  they  are  placed  together  in  a 
public  nursery  or  farm  school,  and  there  re- 
ceive a  good  English  education,  and  are  then 
apprenticed  or  adopted  in  families  in  the 
country,  or,  in  some  instances,  sent  to  sea. 

The  neglect  and  evil  results  which  in 
many  instances  followed  fi-om  the  course 
pursued  in  these  iustitutiona,  as  well  as  the 
conviction  that  the  infant  cbildron  of  vir- 
tuous parents,  who  were  deprived  of  their 
its'  care  by  death  or  extreme  poverty, 
entitled  to  a  tenderer  watchftilness  and 
supervision,  has  led  in  most  of  the  lat^e 
cities  to  the  establisbmeut  of  nurseries,  in- 
i'  homes,  and  other  iustitutiona  of  a  sim- 
ilar character,  for  children  of  this  class.  The 
for  the  friendless,"  a  class  of  insti- 
tutions we  have  elsewhere  described,  have 
received  very  considerable  numbers  of  these 
children,  and  after  carefully  rearing  them, 
have  provided  them  with  good  homes,  where 
they  have  been  adopted  by  those  who  re- 
ceived them.  There  are  also  in  New  York, 
Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  hospitals  for  in- 
fants of  legitimate  birth.  An  institution 
much  needed  in  all  our  lai^e  cities,  and 
which  has  just  been  established  in  Boston,  is 
the  creche,  now  very  popular  in  most  of  the 
European  cities.  It  is  a  large  building,  with 
fine,  airy,  well-ventilated  rooms,  fitted  up 
with  cradles,  toys,  and  every  tiling  necessary 
for  the  care  and  amusement  of  infants  and 
young  children,  and  provided  with  a  sufiici- 
ent  number  of  amiable  and  intelligent  nurses, 
where  the  poor  mother,  whose  daily  toil  sus- 
tains her  httle  fiock,  may  leave  them  for  the 
day,  cert^n  that  they  will  bo  well  eared  for, 
and  receive  wholesome  food  and  pure  air. 
For  this  care  she  pays  a  trifling  sum,  grad- 
uated to  her  ability. 


CHAPTER    YII. 


From  the  care  of  children  who  have  been 
-ereft  of  a  parent's  tender  love,  to  the  pro- 
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vision  for  those  whom  the  burden  of  years 
and  infirmity  has  reduced  to  an  almost 
childish  feebleness,  seems  a  natural  transi- 
tion. For  this  class,  and  especially  for 
■women  who  in  the  time  of  old  a^  find 
themselves  without  those  who  can  minister 
to  their  wants,  and  to  whom  the  almshouse 
seems  almost  as  terrible  as  the  grave,  the 
large-hearted  charity  of  the  philanthropic  in 
most  of  our  cities,  has  made  liberal  provision. 
New  York  liaa  five  institutions  for  this  class, 
besides  several  relief  societies  intended  main- 
ly for  them ;  Boston  three  or  four,  one  of 
them  largely  endowed;  Philadelphia  four  ; 
Brootlyn  two,  one  the  Graham  Home,  nobly 
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endowed  by  one  of  her  citizens ;  Baltimore 
two;  and  the  other  larger  cities  one  or  two 
each.  In  Boston  and  Philadelphia  there  arc 
also  institutions  for  aged  clergymen,  mer- 
chants, and  others.  New  York  has  an  asy- 
lum for  inflna  seamen,  the  Sailor's  Snug 
Harbor,  located  on  Staten  Island,  and  found- 
ed and  amply  endowed  by  the  munificence 
of  a  retired  sea  captain,  Robert  R.  Randall, 
Provision  has  been  made  in  most  of 
the  Northern  cities  for  children,  the  aged 
and  infirm,  and  the  sick  of  Jhe  African  race, 
in  separate  institutions,  hut  with  accommo- 
dations fully  equal   to  those   provided  for 
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AGENTS   WANTED 

To  sell  this  valuable  Standard  National  work  in  every  unoccupied 
Town,  City,  and  Village  in  the  United  States.  Every  family,  every 
young  man  should  have  a  copy.  It  is  a  perfect  storehouse  of  in- 
formation, a  library  in  itself,  every  page  contaiiiing  valuable  infor- 
mation for  all  classes.  It  is  the  only  work  of  the  kind  published  in 
the  country.  Treats  of  subjects  which  all  are  inclined  to  boast  of, 
and  of  which  we  may  be  proud  of  having  historically  described 
and  embodied  in  a  permanent  form.  Its  value  as  a  family  book  can 
not  be  over-estimated.  It  will  take  a  place  among  the  standard 
works  of  the  country  like  Webster's  Dictionary,  Bancroft's  History, 
and  the  New  American  Encyclopedia.  The  second  canvass  will,  in 
many  cases,  be  more  profitable  than  the  first,  as  there  are  but  few 
books  of  any  kind  sold  the  first  time  over  the  ground  in  proportion 
to  the  population;  only  just  enough  to  give  valuable  works  a  good 
reputation,  and  create  a  desire  to  buy  them.  We  hope  some  resi- 
dent of  each  place  where  the  book  has  been  sold,  will  take  up  the 
second  canvass  and  supply  every  family  who  was  not  furnished  the 
first  time  over  the  gromid.  Our  terms  are  extra  liberal.  For  partic- 
ulars, territory,  &c,, 

Address  L.  STEBBINS, 

Hartford,  Ct. 
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APPENDIX. 

MARVELS  WHICH  OUR  GRANDCHILDREN  WILL  SEE, 

OR, 

OHE  HUSDRED  YEARS'  PROGRESS  IK  THE  FUTURE. 


A  View  of  tlie  Prospective  Increase  of  Population  of  the  United  States  in 
each  Decade  for  a  Hundred  Years  to  eome ;  the  Wonderful  Development  of  all 
bi;anehes  of  Industry  and  Enterprise,  giving  the  Aggregate  of  Wealth  for  each 
Decade,  Rapid  Growth  of  Cities,  Great  Development  of  Commerce  and  Internal 
Trade,  and  of  Means  of  Communication  by  Bail,  Steamers,  and  Telegraph ;  Ke- 
markable  Advance  in  Education,  Literature,  Fine  Arts,  and  Lusuries  of  Life ; 
Crushing  Influence  of  Individual  and  Corporative  Monopolies ;  Impending  Con- 
flict between  Capital  and  Labor;  Increase  of  Protective  Unions;  Acquisition  of 
Territory ;  Exhaustion  of  Public  Lands ;  Advance  of  Eeal  Estate  beyond  the 
Means  of  the  Poor.  All  deduced  from  the  Pacts  and  Figures  of  the  past  One 
Hundred  Years'  Progress  in  this  Country. 

ffllH   EEFIECTIONS 

On  the  Social,  Political,  and  Eeligious  Changes  which  will  ensue  from  the 
Transference  of  the  Governing  Power  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  the  admix- 
ture of  the  Teutonic,  Celtic,  and  Scandinavian  peoples  of  Europe,  and  the  Mongo- 
lian, Malay,  and  African  races,  which  are  destined  to  form  so  large  a  portion  of  its 
Population — with  Examples  from  Ancient  and  Modern  History  of  the  Effect  of 
such  Changes  in  the  Past. 
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lAMELS,  &c. 


In  the  preeefliQn;  pages  we  have  traced  the 
growth  of  our  nfttion  fi'om  its  infancy,  from 
the  time,  now  one  liuntlred  years  ago,  when, 
after  the  losses  of  the  second  Fi'ench  war, 
and  the  general  poverty  and  dopreaaion  which 
followed,  less  tfian  two  millions  of  people 
occupied  the  territory  of  the  present  A tlsiutic 
States  and  half  &  dozen  veal's  later  procliiimed 
themselves  "the  people  of  the  United  States, 
free  and  independent."  We  have  followed 
their  growth,  step  hy  stop,  in  population,  till 
they  now  nnmber  over  forty  millions  of  free 
and  independent  citizens,  surpassing  in  nnm- 
hoi-s  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Bntain 
and  Ireland,  of  which  they  were  then  feeble 
colonies;  surpassing  in  population  Prance, 
whifh  then  stooped  down  from  its  powerful 
position,  to  lend  them  a  helping  hand ;  sur- 
passing Italy,  Spain,  Prussia,  and  Austria, 
and  inferior  in  the  number  of  their  people  only 
to  their  great  ally,  Russia,  among  the  nations 
of  Christendom.  We  have  followed,  too, 
with  ever-increasing  interest,  their  advance  in 
agriculture  as  they  have  hewed  out  homes 
for  themselves  in  the  wilderoess,  subdued  the 
gigantic  forests,  reduced  the  vast  prairies  to 
iruitfnl  fields,  and  made  the  desert  to  bud 
and  blossom  with  the  waving  grains  and 
abundant  flowers;  we  have  watched  the 
growth  of  their  commerce,  till  their  sails 
whitened  every  sea,  and  their  strong  keels 
vexed  even  the  icy  waters  that  gather  romid 
the  Northern  and  the  Southei'n  poles.  We 
have8een,fromtUehurable6t  beginnings,  those 
great  manufactories  spring  up,  which  give 
employment  to  so  many  myriads  of  our  peo-" 
pie,  and  include  in  their  production  almost 
every  thing  which  the  human  hand  can  use, 
or  the  human  heart  can  crave;  we  have 
looked  down  into  those  dark  depths  which 
the  sun's  light  never  penetrates,  and  have 
witnessed  the  unearthing  of  the  hidden  ti-eas- ' 
ures  which  the  earth's  green  mantle  conceals 
the  vast  stores  of  fuel  reserved  for  the  need: 
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of  our  own  and  other  davs;  the  immense 
quantities  of  irtra  ores  which,  now  yield  an- 
nually almost  two  thousand  million  tuns  of 
that  valuable  metal;  the  copper,  the  lead, 
the  zinc,  the  qnieksilver,  the  silver,  the  gold, 
and  the  platiinnn,  whose  ahnnda-nce  has 
changed  tee  value  of  money,  the  world  over, 
within  the  past  twenty  yeara ;  the  quarries. 
from  whose  depths  come  the  walls  of  oi 
lalaces  and  many  of  our  I'nral  homes, 
lave  watched  the  great  foundries,  machine 
shops,  and  rolling  mills,  where  ponderous 
machines,  huge  locomotive  and  stationary 
engines,  iron  bridges  and  buildings,  and  the 
lis  for  the  railway,  the  wheels  for  its  ears, 
id  the  machinery  for  its  construction  and 
repair,  are  wrought  out,  and  have  compared 
these  with  the  little  roadside  blacksmiths' 
ops  of  our  fathers. 

We  have  followed  the  methods  of  travel 
id  transportation,  from  the  days  of  the  slow- 
oviug  ox-cart,  and  the  venerable  and  aris- 
tocratic "one-horse-Bliay,".to  the  mail  wagon, 
the  canal  packet,  the  two  or  four-horse  stage 
coach,  the  railway  train,  and.  the  steam- 
ship, until  we  have  seen  the  long  trains  leav- 
ing our  Atlantic  cities  and  without  change 
landing  their  passengers  a  week  later  at  Sacra- 
mento, there  to  connect  with  the  steamships 
which  plough  across  the  great  Pacific  for 
China  or  Japan,  as  the  returning  pasBeiigere 
wonld  do  at  New  York  with  the  European 
steamer's. 

Nor  has  the  advance  In  literature,  science, 
art  or  religion  been  less  remai'kable ;  our  au- 
thors our  scholars  (ur  physicists,  our  paint- 
el's,  sculptors  and  architects,  our  musicians 
and  oui  pieachcifi  aie  the  peers  of  those  of 
any  nation  of  the  world  and  the  principles 
of  Chtistianity  an  1  of  a  pure  morality  are 
taught  and  practiced  is  carefully  as  among 
an^  people  on  the  globe  , 

A  nation  whose  growth,  during  the  first 
hundred  years  of  its  history,  has  been  so  vig- 
orous and  rapid,  and  its  pi-ogress  so  unpreco- 
I  dented  in  all  that  constitutes  national  pros- 
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perity,  can  not  biit  Ijave  before  it  a  grand  and 
glmiona  future  ;  it  is  as  yet  but  in  the  fresh- 
ness of  its  youth,  for  nations  count  tlieir  age 
not  by  years  like  individuals,  but  by  decades 
and  centurieB. 

Let  US  then  turn  onr  eyes  to  the  future  of 
this  people  and  endeavor,  calmly  and  without 
estravaganee,  to  predict  their  future  for  a 
hundred  years  t.o  come.  The  historian,  rea- 
soning of  things  to  come  and  predicating  the 
events  of  the  future  upon  the  fects  of  the 
past,  is  a  historian  still,  and  not  a  prophet  or 
mere  theorist  in  the  descriptions  of  the  things 
which  sbail  be,  when  he  bases  them  upon  the 
things  whiuh  are.  It  will  be  our  aim  to  de- 
duce our  history  of  the  future  strictly  from 
the  facta  of  the  past. 

Let  us  then  consider  first  the  Poptilation 
of  tlie  CouEtiy  for  the  next  hundred  years. 
We  are  accustomed  to  talk  of  this  iu  a  loose 
way,  and  speak  often  of  the  hundred  millions 
of  people  who  will  find  their  homes  in  the 
TJnited  States  at  the  beginning  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  and  the  guess  is  not  so  far  out 
of  the  way  ;  but  yery  few  have  ever  at- 
tempted to  go  beyond  A.  D.  1900 
estimates  of  ouv  future  population,  and  even 
of  those  who  have  made  vague  estimates  of 
the  number  of  inhabitants  at. that  time,  not 
more  than  one  or  two  have  carefully  consid- 
et'ed  all  the  influences  which  have  a  bearing 
on  the  true  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  ratio  of  iucrease  in  each  decade  since 
1790,  when  our  first  national  census  was 
taken,  has  bscn  :  from  1790  to  1800,  86.02 
pefi^ent;  from  1800  tol810,  36.4S  per  cent.; 
from  1810  to  1820,  33.18  per  cent. ;  from 
1820  to  1830,  33.49  per  eent. ;  from  1830  to 
1840,  32.67  per  cent.;  from  1840  to  1850, 
88.67  per  cent.;  from  1850  to  1860,  37.75 
per  cent.,  or  an  average  ratio  for  each  decade 
of  tiie  past  seventy  yeai-s  of  34.58  per  cent. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  lowest  per  centage 
was  between  1830  and  1840,  before  the  tide 
of  immigration  had  fairly  set  in,  and  that  the 
ratio  of  inci-eise  of  the  last  two  deca<les  has 


1805  was  but  105,000  a  year;  in  1860  the 
number  of  immi^rrants  was  318,554  ;  in  1867, 
298,358;  in  1868,  297,215;  in  1868,  352,- 
569.  If  we  take  account  of  the  immigrants 
■ho  came  here  between  1820  and  1860,  we 
find  that  the  annual  arrivals  averaged  only 
126,000.  Of  those  who  emigrated  hither  up 
to  1868,  nearly  three-fifths  were  from  the 
British  Isles,  and  almost  one-half  from  Ire- 
land. The  emigi'ation  from  Germany  has 
been  gradually  increasing  for  twenty-five 
_ears  past,  and  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1869,  esoeeded,  as  it  will  be  cenlsin  to  do 
hereafter,  that  fiom  the  British  lales ;  the 
number  of  Germans  aniving  being  132,537, 
■ly  two-fifths ;  English  and  Scotch, 
;  Irish,  64,938.  The  Swedes  and 
Norwegians  exceeded  45,000,  and  the  emi- 
jration  from  these  countries  is  rapidly  and 
largely  on  the  increase.  But  the  immigra- 
tion to  the  Pacific  coast  from  China,  Japan, 
India,  and  the  Malay  countries,  is  destined  to 
exceed  vastly  that  ft'om  Europe.  Amounting 
to  about  13,000  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1869,  t  1  k  Ij  to  quadruple  in  the  year 
ending  Ju  30  1870  and  m  the  ten  years 
1870-1880      II  ha  dly  fall  below  five  mill- 
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The  m  at  n  f  five  millions  of  people 
from  ay  e  f  th  onntries  of  Europe  in 
ten  years  w  i  I  d  minish  the  number  of 
producei'B  as  to  force  op  the  price  of  wages 
to  a  point  which  would  check  and  possibly 
forbid  emigi'ation,  and  thei'efore  we  can 
hardly  expect  the  European  emigration  to 
exceed  four  or  five  millions  (it  has  never  yet 
!ded  two  millions)  within  ten  yeai's'  time. 
But  the  emigration  from  China,  Japan, 
India  and  Malaysia  is  controlled  by  no  such 
.  The  population  of  these  conntries  is, 
round  numbers:  China,  400  millions; 
Japan,  50  millions;  India  and  Farther  India, 
300  millions,  and  Malaysia  at  least  100  mill- 
ions more — making,  in  all,  750  millions.  Of 
these,  more  than  two-thirds  are  very  poor, 
though  at  the  same  time  very  industrious ; 
and  under  the  arrangements  now  making  or 
which  will  soon  be  made,  the  immigration  of 
fifty  millions  of  them  to  our  shores  within 
the  next  twenty  yeai'a,  will  only  relieve  mod- 
erately the  poverty  of  those  who  remain, 
while  there  will  he  ample  opportunity  for 
those  who  come  to  obtain  a  better  living 
than  they  could  possibly  have  obtained  in 
those  countries. 

2.  The  vast  extent  of  land  as  yet  unoccu- 
pied is  fiivorable  to  the  rapid  natural  increase 
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of  tlie  population,  III  a  new  country,  the 
biitlis  are  more  mimeroiLS  and  the  children 
more  vigorous  than  in  older  and  more  densely 
inhabited  countries,  and  in  general  the  prog- 
eny of  the  poor  and  laboring  classes  are  more 
mimeroua  than  those  of  tlie  rich.  In  a  new- 
ly settled  country,  too,  marri^e  usually  takes 
place  earlier,  (where  the  disparity  in  the  num- 
bere'of  the  two  sexes  is  not  too  great,)  and 
is  uanally  more  prolific. 

3.  There  is  a  strong  probability,  alniost  a 
certainty,  of  the  annexation  of  British  Co- 
lumbia, Canada,  and  probably  also  a  part  or 
the  whole  of  Mexico,  Central  Amei'ica,  and 
the  most  important  islnnds  of  the  West  In- 
dies, before  the  close  of  the  present  centnry, 
Tiie  aggregate  population  of  these  countiies 
■wovrld  OS  fifteen  or  sixteea  millions- 
poi-tant  addition  at  present,  though  a  very 
trifling  one  if  deferred  for  a  hundred  years. 
Bat  these  additions  are  not  of  moment  only 
for  the  additions  they  will  malco  directly  to 
our  population,  but  for  the  vast  tracts  of  un- 
inhabited or  sparsely -inhabited  territory  they 
will  add  to  us  ;  much  of  it  a  rich  and  highly 
prodnctive  soil  yet  to  be  redeemed  from  its 
original  condition.  Much  of  this  territory, 
and  particularly  Mexico,  Central  Americii, 
and  British  Co  Inmbia,  is  rich  in  both  mineral 
and  vegetable  wealth.  Gold,  silver,  quiet- 
silver,  iron,  copper,  zinc,  and  probably  tin, 
abound  in  almost  all  parts  of  it.  There  are 
vast  deposits  of  coal,  and  quarries  of  superior 
building  atone.  The  immense  forests  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia  and  of  some  portions  of  Mexico 
will  furnish  timber,  lumber  and  fuel  for  ages. 
Tiiese  considerations  all  fevora  rapid  growth 
of  population,  and  sustain  the  position  that 
the  ratio  of  growth  will  be  an  increasing 
rather  than  a  diminishing  one. 

4.  The  great  and  constant!} -increasing  fa 
cilities  of  travel  throngbout  all  portions  of 
the  countiy  tend  to  increase  the  ratio  of 
g!-owtb  of  population.  While  the  American 
Anglo-Saxons,  those  of  oar  citizens  whose 
homes  have  been  on  this  continent  for  three 
or  more  generations,  are  inclined  to  congre- 
gate in  tbe  largo  cities,  and  the  Celtic 
to  a  very  considerable  extent  manifest  the 
same  tendency,  ail  tlio  Teutonic  and  Scandi 
navian  iminigi'auts  are  fnll  of  tlio  desire  to 
buy  land — to  have  a  home  of  their  own.  The 
Japanese  and  most  of  the  Chinese  have  the 
samo  disposi'ion.  Whatever  meaui 
pcrtation  afford  an  easy  and  speedy  transit 
to  the  new  lands  of  the  inferior  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  growth  of  the  popiilati( 


There  is  no  probability  of  any  widely- 
desolating  war  in  this  country,  certainly  for 
the  next  fifty  years.  State  sovereignty  and 
Slavery  were  both  settled  forever  by  oar  lato 
war,  and  there  is  no  other  conceivable  cause 
for  another  civil  war.  That  one  is  likely  to 
ted  on  religious  questions,  no  one 
who  has  studied  the  future  of  the  country  can 
believe  for  a  moment,  A  Tiar  with  England 
or  France  might  be  possible,  but  hardly  prob- 
able, and  should  it  occur,  though  it  might 
asion  loss  of  property  from  tie  blockading 
possible  bombardment  of  some  of  our 
porta,  it  could  hardly  make  much  difference 
^Yith  our  population,  and  in  the  ease  of  En- 
gland woukl  end  in  our  possessing  the  entii'e 
territory  now  subject  to  that  power  on  this 
continent.  Ko  other  power  could  maintain 
war  with  us  to  any  extent  which  would  injure 
us.  The  loss  of  life  due  to  a  great  war  makes 
itself  felt  under  ordinary  circumstances  for 
two  or  tliree  decades,  in  the  censns ;  and 
where  there  is  no  immigration  to  make  good 
the  loss,  materially  reduces  the  ratio  of  in- 
crease. In  France  the  great  wars  of  tlie  fiist 
fifteen  years  of  the  present  centuiy,  and  the 
drain  which  they  made  on  the  youth  of  the 
nation,  being  counterbalanced  by  no  immi- 
gration, has  hardly  yet  ceased  to  show  its 
efl'cct  on  tbe  census ;  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation being  only  frem  3  to  5  per  cent,  m  ten 
years,  or  omy  about  one-tenth  of  oui-s,  The™ 
can  be  no  qnesfion  that  the  late  war  has 
si igblly  diminished  onr  ratio  of  increase  from 
1860  to  1870,  but  owing  to  the  great  influx 
by  immigi'ation  consequent  upon  our  impro- 
ved national  condition,  this  diminution  will 
be  comparatively  slight  The  improbability 
of  any  desolating  war  Is  an  important  item 
m  the  rapidity  of  our  national  growth  in  the 
future,  for  war,  aside  from  ita  immediate  de- 
structive effect,  deianges  eommeice,  injures 
and  often  reiolntionizes  manufai,tnies,  and 
to  some  extent  paraljae-!  all  the  oidmary 
indu^tnea 

We  can  not  prtdiet  with  any  certaintj  that 
there  will  be  no  visitations  of  sweeping  epi- 
demics ;  these  are  always  liable  to  occur ;  but 
the  laws  of  health  and  the  control  of  epi- 
demics are  so  much  better  underatood  now 
than  formerly,  that  we  may  safely  concUido 
that  if  they  ocour  they  will  not  make  snch 
havoc  with  our  population  as  has  been  made 
in  former  times  and  in  other  countries;  and 
there  is,  besides,  a  law  of  nature  in  regard  to 
epidemics,  which  does  not  exist  in  regard  to 
other  losses  of  population.     The  number  of 
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deaths,  in  a  well  regulated  and  intelligent 
coniraunity,  during  tlie  prevalence  of  an  epi- 
demic, (cholera,  for  instance,)  is  not  mate- 
rially greater  than  in  other  years,  the  epi- 
demic apparently  swallowing  up  most  other 
disorders,  and  the  nuraher  of  fatal  case*  from 
them  being  nearly  as  much  less  aa  those  from 
the  cholera  is  greater.  There  is,  too,  a  law 
of  compensation,  in  the  marked  increase  in 
tjie  nomher  of  births  in  an  epidemic  year. 
There  is,  it  ia  true,  a  loss ;  for  those  who  die 
arc  mostly  adults,  and  those  who  make  tip 
tlieir  place  and  number  are  infants ;  but  the 
aggregate  number  of  births  and  deaths  bear 
about  the  usual  proportion  to  each  other. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  tliere  are  reasons 
why  the  ratio  should  be  a  decreasing  or  sta- 
tionary one.  Among  these  are :  the  a^;re- 
gatlon  of  wealth  in  comparatively  few  hands, 
leaving  the  middle  class  small  in  nnmbers, 
and  the  dependent  or  laboring  class  lai^, 
and  probably  event  ally  very  poor.  This 
would  tend  t  d  m  h  tl  e  'atio  of  increase 
in  the  populat  o  s  nc  though  the  births 
may  bo  proportionately  mo  e  numerous  than 
now,  the  ni  mber  ot  deaths  at  one  year  old 
and  under  i  11  al  o  be  eater.  The  monopo- 
lizing of  the  land  in  lai^e  estates,  to  which 
there  is  a  stror^  tendency,  will  ha^c  a  some- 
what similar  efiect,  though  it  will  not  mani- 
fest itself  quite  so  soon.  Again,  as  the  pop- 
ulation becomes  more  dense,  the  moi-tality 
increases  from  a  variety  of  causes,  such  as 
vicious  habits,  ci-irae,  hereditary  tainting  of 
the  blood,  epidemics,  foul  air,  starvation  or 
defective  nutrition,  &c.  &c.  The  laws  of 
health  are  now  so  much  better  understood 
than  formerly,  that  these  causes  do  not  exert 


so  powerful  an  influence  as  thoy  would  have 
done,  a  hundred  or  even  fifty  years  ago ;  but 
they  must  to  some  extent  diminish  the  ratio 
of  increase  of  the  population.  The  intense 
excitability  and  tendency  to  overwork  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  partly  the  efi'ect 
of  temperament  and  pai'tly  of  climate,  short- 
ens the  duration  of  human  life  and  hence 
diminishes  the  growth  of  the  population, 
ssive  use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  tobacco 
and  opium,  and  licentious  indulgence,  exert 
a  powei-ful  influence  in  the  same  direction. 

We  have  considered  with  great  care  these 
vaiious  influences  and  their  effect  upon  the 
increase  of  the  population,  and  in  order  to  be 
on  the  safe  side  and  underestimate  )'ather 
than  overestimate  the  growth  of  the  nation, 
have  made  our  tables  of  the  population  of 
each  decade  of  the  next  hundred  years,  on  a 
constantly  though  slowly  decreasing  ratio. 
We  have  in  these  estimates  made  no  account 
of  any  accessions  to  our  territory  or  to  our 
population  by  annexation,  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  when  such 
accessions  would  occur,  and  equally  impos- 
sible to  predict  whether  they  would  result, 
for  some  time  after  their  annexation,  in  an 
increase  or  diminution  of  the  population. 
The  ratio  of  increase  from  1850  to  1860  was, 
as  we  have  already  said,  3J.75  per  cent.  But 
for  the  civil  war,  the  ratio  between  1860  and 
18V0  must  have  been  considerably  greater 
than  this,  in  consequence  of  the  great  in- 
ci-ease  of  immigration ;  but  this  disturbing 
cause  must  be  taken  into  the  account ;  and 
we  believe  we  are  making  a  sufficient  allow- 
ance for  it  in  reducing  the  ratio  to  36  per 
cent. 


This  makes  the  population  in  18'?0, 42,703,052 

The  ratio  from  1870  to  1880  we  have  put  at  35  per  cent.,  though 
we  believe  it  will  exceed  that.  This  would  give  for  the  popu- 
lation in  1880, 67,73(5,120 

Still  diminishing  the  ratio  of  increase,  we  make  it,  fi'om  1880  to 

1890,  34  percent.,  which  would  make  the  population  of  1890,       77,368,360 

From  1890  to  1900  onr  ratio  is  33s  per  cent.,  making  the  popula- 
tion in  1900,* 103,144,480 

From  1900  to  1910  we  have  assumed  33.5,  per  cent,  as  the  ratio, 
falling  for  the  fii-st  time  below  the  ratio  of  S^per  cent,  per  an- 
num, which,  since  the  organization  of  the  Kepublie,  baa  been 
the  lowest  ratio  of  growth.  This  gives  for  the  population  in 
1910, , 136,666,436 

For  the  decade  1910  to  1920,  the  ratio  is  farther  decreased  to  31.5 

per  cent,  giving  a  population  in  1920  of 179,716,363 
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From  1930  to  1930  the  ratio  is  30.5  per  cent.,. and  the  population 

of  the  censQs  of  1930  would  be 234,529,854 

From  1930  to  1940  the  proposed  ratio  is  30  per  cent.,  making  the 

population  of  1940, 304,888,810 

From  1940  to  1950  we  mate  a  reduction  of  one  per  cent,  in  the 
ratio,  ^ving  it  as  29  per  cent.,  by  which  rate  of  increase  the 
population  of  1950  would  be 393,306,565 

From  1950  to  1960  a  further  reduction  of  the  ratio  to  28  percent., 

gives  a  population  in  1960  of 603,432,403 

From  1960  to  1970  the  increase  is  estimated  on  a  ratio  of  27  per 

cent.,  giving  a  population  in  1970  of 639,359,152 


Vast  as  this  a^regate  seems,  being  a  little 
more  than  one-half  the  largest  estimate  of 
the  present  population  of  tiie  globe,  it  is  in 
all  probability  below  the  actual  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  tbe  government  of  North 
America  in  1970.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  only  small  portions  of  tiie  earth  have  a 
population  approaching  in  density  what  the 
land  is  able  to  sustain,  and  those  portions  are 
often  among  the  most  sterile.  Taking  the 
whole  of  North  America  aa  the  probable  ex- 
tent of  our  country  in  1970,  and  tliis  estimate 
would  give  but  80  Mi  inhabitants  to  a  square 
mile,  or  if  we  reject  the  uninhabitable  por- 
tion, which  it  wonid  be  excessively  liberal  to 
estimate  at  one-half,  we  should  have  a  maxi- 
mum density  of  160ft^  to  the  square  mile. 
In  1855,  Belgium  had  a  population  of  397 
persons  to  the  square  mile,  although  its  soil 
is  generally  sterile ;  and  Saxony,  England 
and  Wales,  Netherlands,  Sardinia,  Wurtem- 
bure,  and  Ireland,  each  exceeded  200  persons 
to  tne  square  mile.  Indeed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Den- 
mark, nearly  all  the  States  of  Europe  have  a 
more  dense  population  than  this  would  be. 
With  a  more  intelligent  and  skillful  culture 
of  the  arable  portions  of  the  earth's  surface, 
and  a  careful  husbanding  of  much  that  is  now 
recklessly  wasted,  there  is  no  reason  why 
or  even  tenfold  the  present  population  of  the 
globe  might  not  be  supported  in  far  greater 
comfort  tnan  is  at  present  the  lot  of  manj 
millions  of  its  people;  and  the  progress  in 
agriculture,  manufactures  and  the  arts  in  the 
next  hundred  years  will  be  such  as  to  make 
a  dense  population  of  the  globe  possibh 
without  suffering. 

It  is  a  much  more  difficult  matter  to  pre- 
dict the  future  gi'owth  of  cities  than  of  s 
whole  country;  for  there  are  so  many  things 
to  disturb  the  uniformity  of  municipal 
growth,  things  which  can  not  be  foreseen, 
but  which  exert  a  controlling  influence  for  a 
score  or  more  of  years,  and  where  there  is  a 


strong  rivalry  between  two  cities,  a  simple 
and  apparently  insignificant  incident  may 
tnm  the  scale  toward  one  or  the  other,  and 
its  rival  fall  into  decadence.  In  1860,  Chi- 
cago and  St.  Louis  were  bitter  rivals,  and  St. 
Louis  had  decidedly  the  advantage  in  popu- 
lation, location,  and  capital.  The  three  years 
which  followed  changed  this  position  of 
things.  St.  Louis,  from  its  proximity  to  the 
seat  of  war,  and  from  the  paralyzing  infln- 
.  ence  of  the  war  upon  its  industries,  fell  be- 
hind in  the  race,  and  its  enei^etic  rival  seized 
the  opportunity  to  lead  in  tliose  lines  of  traffic 
in  which  St.  Louis  had  been  preeminent,  and 
to  secure  those  connections  with  the  Pacific 
Railway  and  the  Northwest,  which  gave  it 
the  trade  and  travel  of  an  almost  illimitable 
region.  When,  in  1864,  St.  Louis  awaked 
to  the  consideration  of  her  future,  she  found 
how  greatly  she  had  retrograded,  and  though 
'  0  has,  since  that  time,  made  desperate  ef- 
rts  to  regain  her  prestige,  and  although  she 
unquestionably  destined  to  become  a  great 
city,  yet  it  will  be  long  before  she  can  re- 
trieve those  three  lost  years,  and  longer  still 
before  she  can  lead  the  way  for  the  City  of 
the  Lakes  to  follow.  Other  examples  of  these 
epochs  is  the  lite  of  a  city  will  occur  to  all. 
It  is  necessary,  too,  in  predicting  the  future 
growth  of  a  large  city,  to  take  into  the  ac- 
count as  really  a  part  of  its  growth,  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  region  within  a  radius  of  from 
six  to  fifteen  miles  of  its  central  point;  for 
although  this  may  not  be  technically  within 
its  corporate  limits,  it  is,  in  all  lai^e  cities, 
really  a  part  of  its  aetual  inhabitants.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  when,  as  in  the  case 
of  New  York  or  Boston  originally,  the  actual 
corporate  limits  of  the  city  are  circumscribed 
by  natural  boundaries.  It  is  probable  that 
the  population  now  inhabiting  Manhattan 
Island  is  very  little  more  than  it  was  in  1860. 
I  There  has  been  growth  certainly  in  the  upper 
wards,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
I  diminution  in  the  lower  wards,  where  great 
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liives  of  population   liave   been  transformed 
into  bi'oad  streets  occupied  by  great  wace- 
Iioasea,  and  where  now  there  is  batUiy  a  fam- 
ily where  once  were  hundreds.    Bat  the  con- 
stant inflax  of  population  baa  overflowed  into 
Brooklyn,  East  New  York,  Jamtdca,  &c.,  Stat- 
eu  Island,  Bergen,  Jersey  City,  Hudson,  Ho- 
boken,  Newark,  Paterson,  Orange,  Bloomfield, 
Montclair,  and  even  as  fai'  as  Plainfleld,  N.  J., 
and  toward  the  north  has  filled  np  the  lower 
portion  of  Westchester  coanty,  till  it  is  for 
many  miles  a  cgnticnons  and  donae  village 
population.     No  estimate  of  the  population 
■which  failed  to  take  these  suburbs  of  the  city 
into  Uie  account  wonld  do  jnstice  to  its  ad- 
vance.     Yet  this  greatly   complicates   the 
question  of  future  growth.    With  the  present 
wcilities  for  travel,  the  merchant  or  mechanic 
doing  bnsiness  in  New  York' can  roach  his 
shop,  office  or  store  in  an  hour  after  leaving 
Lis  home  fifteen  or  eighteen  miles  away,  or 
in  from  thirty  to  forty-live  minntes  if  he  lives 
four,  five,  or  six  miles  away.    Next  year,  with 
the  improved  methods  of  transit  be  may  be 
able  to  come  from  these  distances  in  half  the 
time  he  now  spends,  and  places  twenty-five 
or  thirty  miles  distant  .by  the  same  improve- 
ments will  be  just  as  desirable  for  residences 
to  those  whose  business   does   not  require 
tliem  to  be  too  early  at  their  work.    Twenty 
years  hence  there  may  be  such  rapid  means 
of  transit  that  a  man  sixty  miles  distant  esn 
reach  his  place  of  bnsiness  in  fifty  or  sixty 
Toinntea.     Must  wo  then  include  in  the  city 
the  population  for  a  radius  of  sixty  miles  3 
Other  things  being  equal,  that  city  will  be 
the  largest  in  which  concentrate  the  largest 
number  of  trunk  lines  of  railways,  ocean  or 
lake  steamers,  canals,  &c.,  and  which  by  its 
abundant  capital  is  able  to  accnmutate  the 
goods  from  all  qnarters  which  are  requisite 
to  supply  the  demands  of  the   mercuants, 
manufacturers,  miners   and   mechanics  who 
flock  thither,  on  the  best  terms.     But  to 
tain  this  preeminence   requires   a   constant 
struggle.     Witb  the  increa^ng  facilities  and 
cheapness  of  travel,  the  merchant  who  has 
bongiit  his  supply  of  goods  at  Omaha  will 
come  to  Chicago,  if  he  can  do  enough  better 
to  pay  hiin  for  the  journey,   or  if  he  has 
bought  at  Chicago,  he  will   come  to  New 
York;  and  if  he  finds  that  Liverpool  or  Lon- 
don or  Paris  afford  goods  materially  cheaper 
than  New  York,  ana  he  wants  enough  to  pay 
for  the  additional  time  or  trouble,  he  will 
s  the  ocean.     At  this  very  time,  lines  of 


railroad  are  nearin^  completion,  the  freight   for  enabling  as  to 
caraof  which  will  lay  down  the  flour  andgr^n  '  of  the  future. 


of  the  West,  the  coal  and  petroleum  of  the 
Central  States,  and  the  fraita  and  vegetables 
of  the  Northern  and  North-western  tier  of 
States  at  Boston,  at  about  the  same  price, 
without  breaking  bulk,  at  which  they  are  now 
brought  to  New  York ;  and  not  only  can 
these  articles  be  shipped  to  Europe  from  that 
city  at  leas  coat  than  from  New  York,  but 
godds  can  be  brought  from  Enrope  in  return 
sooner  and  cheaper  than  to  New  York.  Bos- 
ton has  not  all  or  even  one-Iialf  the  advan- 
tages for  business  which  New  York  has,  and 
hence  can  not  probably  compete  very  suc- 
cessfully with  her ;  but  it  is  in  these  constant 
similes  for  the  supremacy  that  the  danger 
of  decadence  in  our  great  cities  lies.  Yet 
itb  all  these  drawbacks  to  any  very  minute 
3curacy  in  our  estimates,  we  have  felt  that 
.  was  necessary  to  prepare  a  tabular  state- 
ment of  the  pi'obable  growth  of  our  leading 
cities  in  each  decade  of  the  next  hundred 
years.  In  this,  acting  upon  the  principle  we 
have  laid  down,  we  give  but  one  city  where 
there  are  several  so  contiguous  as  to  be  really 
but  suburbs  of  it,  and  include  them  in  our 
estimates.  We  have  been  mindful  also  of 
the  fact  tliat  a  city  will  cease  to  grow  when 
its  distances  become  too  great  for  conven- 
ience, and  its  cost  of  rents  and  living  too 
great  for  its  citizens  to  be  able  to  make  a 
profit  on  their  business. 

In  the  following  tables  we  give  the  popu- 
lation of  nearly  one  hundred  cities,  accord- 
to  the  census  of  the  United  States  for 
1850  and  1860,  with  the  rates  of  increase; 
also  the  estimated  population  forone  hundred 
years,  beginning  witli  1870,  with  the  average 
per  centage  of  increase  for  the  ten  decades. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  per  centage  in 
■ly  all  cases,  except  a  few  of  the  new 
cities  in  the  West,  is  much  below  our  es- 
timate for  the  whole  country,  while  the  ten- 
dency of  population  is  to  concentrate  in  cities. 
The  reason  of  this  must  be  obvious  to  the 
intelligent  reader.  Throughout  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  and  in  the  new  States,  there  are 
hundreds  of  towns  and  villages,  now  too 
small  to  be  included  in  this  fable,  which 
within  the  cpming  hundred  years  will  grow 
up  into  populous  and  flourishing  cities.  The 
routes  of  our  great  transcontinental  railroads, 
the  Union,  Northern,  Southern,  and  Kansas 
Pacific,  will  also  be  studded  with  cities  where 
now  there  are  only  broad  prairies.  These 
estimates,  at  best,  are  but  an  approximation 
to  the  truth,  but  they  will  furnish  some  data 
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It  will  be  seen  that  we  havfi  given  to  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  with  their  suburbs 
of  tweaty  milea  radius,  a  much  larger  popu- 
lation iu  1970  than  any  city  on  the  globe 
now  has ;  but  when  we  consider  that  the  ter- 
ritory allowed  gives  them  1,600  square  miles, 
and  that  this  provides  for  an  average  density 
of  oiily  from  7,000  to  13,000  persona  per 
square  mile,  while  portions  of  New  York  now 
have  over  200,000  persons  to  the  square  mile, 
and  parts  of  London  over  400,000  to  the 
square  mile,  the  supposed  population  of  these 
cities  and  their  suburbs  is  seen  not  to  be  so 
very  much  oat  of  the  way.  The  Metropol- 
itan District  of  London,  which  is  now  esti- 
mated as  containing  3,600,000  inhabitants, 
has  in  the  largest  estimate  only  116  square 
miles,  only  about  one-thirteenth  of  the  pro- 
pofled  territory  to  which  we  have  assigned 
this  seemingly  large  population,  while  its 
present  number  of  inhabitants  is  one-fifth  of 
that  which  we  have  supposed  New  York  to 
possess  in  1970,  We  have  in  all  probability 
underrated  the  population  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  a  hundred  years  hence,  though  we 
have  provided  for  some  very  large  cities 
there.;  but  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  of  the  scientific  men  of  that  val- 
ley, J.  W.  Foster,  LL.  D.,  of  Chicago,  author 
of  "The  Mississippi  Valley,  its  Physical  Ge- 
ography, &c."  regards  it  as  absolutely  certain 
that  that  valley  will  have  over  fifty  millions 
of  inhabitants  hefore  A.  D.  1900,  and  if  it 
has  that  number  within  thirty  years,  its  nat- 
ural increase  and  the  vast  flood  of  immigra- 
tion pouring  into  it  from  East  and  West  will 
inevitably  give  it  three  hundred  millions  hy 
A,  D,  1970.  Of  this  great  population  by  far 
the  laraer  part  will  undonbtedly  be  concen- 
trated in  its  cities  and  large  towns.  There 
will  be  enough,  outside  of  these,  to  till  the 
lands  snccesstully,  doubtless;  for  agriculture 
will  be  compelled  to  coax  from  the  reluctant 
earth  its  utmost  gifts  in  the  way  of  crops,  . 
feed  such  multitudes  as  will  then  call  ^at 
fidr  valley  their  home;  manufactures  and 
mining  mill  undoubtedly  keep  considerable 
numbers  away  from  the  great  towns,  but  as 
it  has  always  heen  in  the  past  so  it  is  alwayi 
likely  to  be;  the  great  cities  have  irresistible 
attractions  for  the  masses,  and  in  them  they 
will  congregate,  often  to  their  destruction. 

There  will  be,  of  course,  a  great  mulUpli- 
cation  of  the  employments  and  avocations  by 
which  it  will  be  possible  to  earn  a  livelihood, 
and  very  probably  also  a  corresponding  in- 
crease of  the  pauper  and  dangerous  classes. 


ust  by  that  time  be  the  case,  pop- 
ulation begins  to  press  close  on  the  heels  of 
production,  so  that  there  is  a  necessity  for 
some  measures  to  repress  its  too  rapid  in- 
crease, the  number  of  the  dependent  classes 
will  greatly  enlai^,  especially  iu  the  cities, 
and  thousands  will  lie  down  at  night  with  no 
of  the  source  from  which  they 
to  be  provided  with  bread  for  the  mor- 


What  will  be  the  form  of  the  National 
Government  a  hundred  years  hence !  The 
question  is  a  difficult  one  to  answer,  and  one 
which  sn^ests  perils  'of  a  serious  character 
to  free  institutions.  No  republic  of  the  past 
has  retained  its  republican  government  long, 
after  it  had  acquired  great  wealth,  an  ex- 
tended territory,  and  a  lai^e  population; 
while  small  republics  have  maiulained  tliem- 
selves  for  a^ea,  in  part  perhaps  by  virtue  of 
their  insignificance.  A  vast  territory,  made 
up  of  States  of  small  or  moderate  size,  of 
differing  conditions  of  climate,  soil,  indus- 
tries, origin  and  interests,  is  likely  to  lose  its 
cohesiveness  and  fall  to  pieces  by  a  natural 
process  of  segregation.  History  is  full  of 
examples  of  fliis.  The  great  Babylonian 
marchy ;  the  Medo-Persian  kingdom,  with 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  provinces;  the 
empire  of  Alexander,  which  did  not  survive 
its  founder,  the  Roman  empire,  and  iu  later 
times,  the  vast  domain  of  Genghiz-Ehan,  and 
the  still  greater  one  of  Timur-Iane,  the  empire 
of  China,  the  Saracen  empire  of  the  West, 
the  great  German  empire,  and  the  hastily- 
organized  and  as  speedily  disintegrated  im- 
perial domain  of  the  First  Napoleon,  are  all 
instances  of  this  unwieldiness  of  a  great 
State. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  were  not  repub- 
lics, but  monarchies  controlled  and  bound 
together  by  a  angle  will.  ITiis  is  true ;  and 
it  may  be  added  that  there  were  in  none  of 
them  the  capacity  for  ft^e  government,  the 
'      '"  r  the  free  institutions  which  are 

safeguards. 

.eem  that  the  strength  of  our 

nd  .its  stabihty  could  be  put  to 

severer  test  than  that  which  it  has  so  tri- 

iphantly  sustMhed  in  the  late  civil  war. 
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There  were  aniiyed  not  only  tJie  differing  in- 
terests of  two  seetions  of  llie  country,  settled 
at  first  by  different  claases,  _8nd  whose  cli- 
mate, soil  and  productions  were  unlike ;  the 
one  composed  of  an  active,  industrious,  and 
bomogeiieous  population,  the  other  having 
mainly  but  two  classes,  tbe  aiistoeratio  ana 
the  servile,  and  the  latter  without  hope  of 
advancement  or  of  liberation  from  slavery. 
The  war  was  bitter,  and  at  times  the  result 
seemed  doubtful,  but  in  the  end  the  nation 
and  its  government  were  stronger  than  be- 
foi*.  The  destruction  of  slaveiy,  and  the 
sti'ong  bonds,  moral,  social,  political,  and 
physical,  which  bind  all  the  different  sections 
of  the  country  together,  forbid  for  fifty  years 
to  come  any  serious  probability  of  another 
civil  war.  If  it  comes,  soon  or  late,  it  must 
be  from  one  or  other  of  the  following  causes: 
the  introduction  in  vast  numbers  of  an  infe- 
rior laboring  class,  snch  as  the  Chinese  or 
Hindoos,  and  their  discontent  with  the  treat- 
ment they  receive,  or  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  which  they  are  deprived.  Should 
the  Chinese,  for  instance,  emigrate  to  the 
United  States  to  the  number  ot  say  twenty 
millions,  and  be  refused  suffrage  and  political 
rights,  and  at  the  same  time  be  oppressed 
and  kept  in  a  servile  position,  we  migbt  ex- 
pect a  protracted  civil  war  and  very  possibly 
as  a  result  a  change  in  our  forms  of  govern- 
jnent.  If,  again,  the  Hispano- American  races, 
(the  Mexicans,  Central  Americans,  Cubans, 
&c.)  of  ;vhom  there  seems  a  probability  tliat 
the  greater  part  will  be  annexed  during 
the  coming  twenty-five  or  fifty  years,  with 
their  old  proclivity  for  revolutions  and  pro- 
tmnciamsntos,  should  feel  themselves  ag- 
grieved and  lift  the  standard  of  revolt,  there 
would  follow  a  civil  war,  which  would  '  " 
"short,  sharp,  and  decisive,"  but  would 
likely  forever  to  prevent  any  fai-ther  aspi 
tions  in  that  direction. 

A  more  reasonable  eaase  of  concern 
regard  to  the  stability  of  our  present  form  of 
government,  may  be  fonnd  in  the  tendencies 
to  an  oligarcby  of  wealth  and  political  power 
in  our  great  cities  and  the  fearful  corruption 
of  the  ballot,  which  even  now  exists.  If  a 
man  possessing  large  wealth  and  devoid  of 
moral  principle,  can,  by  alien  vote^  repeat- 
ing, fraudulent  naturalizations,  or  fraudulent 
canvass  of  votes,  attain  to  power  in  the  city, 
county,  or  State  ;  if  he  can  bribe  the  legis- 
latures, purchase  influence  or  control  the  ju- 
diciary, and  put  hia  own  creatures  in  all 
places  of  trust,  he  may  not,  at  some  unex- 


pected moment,  find  it  dlfiiciilt  to  reach  the 
Presidency,  and  by  the  aid  of  his  servile  tools 
and  dupes,  eflect  a  coup  d'elai  and  make  him- 
self President  for  life,  King,  Emperor,  or 
Autocrat.  How  long  he  would  be  able  to 
maintain  himself  in  such  a  position  would  be 
questionable;  our  people  in  general  have  no 
great  fondness  for  crowned  heads,  or  for 
usurpers  of  any  degree ;  but  there  is  a  con- 
siderable class  who  would  be  attracted  by 
the  pomp  and  display  of  royalty,  and  if  they 
could  attwn  to  honors,  places  or  preferments 
through  the  royal  villain,  would  willingly 
give  him  their  homage.  We  do  not  believe 
Saat  it  wonid  be  possible  for  such  a  usurper 
enjoy  his  ill-gotten  power,  but  the 
great  danger  would  be  that  the  barriers  which 
now  hedge  in  our  Constitution  and  our  re- 

Eublican  form  of  government  being  thus 
roken  down,  would  lose  so  much  of  their 
sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation  that  a 
second  agression  would  be  less  difficult  than 
the  first,  and  a  third  more  successful  than 
either.  Oiir  greatest  danger  as  a  nation  is  to 
md  in  the  knavery  of  those  railroad 
and  chiefs  of  rings  who  will  employ 
money  to  corrupt  electors,  to  make  fraudu- 
lent canvasses  of  votes,  to  buy  judges  and 
legislatures,  and  to  secure  to  themselves  as 
nearly  aa  possible  irresponsible  power. 

The  tendency  of  our  government  before 
the  war  was  toward  state  sovereignty ;  by 
slow  degrees  the  central  or  federal  power  was 
weakened  and  the  power  of  the  States 
strengthened,  till  even  a  man  of  stronger  will 
and  more  earnest  patriotism  than  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan might  have  been  jnstified  in  doubting 
whether  Uie  Federal  Government  actually 
possessed  the  power  to  coerce  a  rebellious 
State.  The  State  sovereignty  heresy  was  so 
inwoven  into  the  hearts  of  the  Southern  peo- 
ple through  the  mischievous  teachings  of 
Calhoun  and  his  disciples,  that  they  never 
regarded  themselves  as  citizens  of  thelJnited 
States;  they  were  South  Carolinians, Viigin- 
ians,  Marylanders,  Geoi^aiis,  <fec.,  and  intel- 
ligent citizens  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
had  learned  to  distinguish  between  the  peo- 
ple of  the  North  and  the  South  who  visited 
Europe,  by  this  very  trait;  the  Northern 
man  always  called  himself  an  American  or  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  the  Southemei 
never  did  so,  but  always  named  his  State. 

The  warbroke  down  these  dbtinctions  and 
State  sovereignty  with  them.  As  was  nat- 
ural, the  pendulum  swung  at  first  too  far  in 
the  other  direction ;  the  Federal  power  was 
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erhaps,  a  little  beyond  its  just 
claims;  bat  tliere  is,  even  now,  a  reactiou 
■which  aeeda  to  be  guarded  against.  Yet  the 
dieolis  and  balances  of  oni-  system  are  so  ad- 
mirable that  wo  may  fairly  bope  that  onr 
present  form  of  gOFcmment,  tiie  best,  all 
things  considered,  wbich  man  has  yet  known, 
will  be, continued  for  the  next  hundred  years. 
The  President  of  that  tlrno  will  have  a  hun- 
dred States  or  more  under  his  sway,  and  will 
be  the  chief  ruler  of  a  mightier  empire  than 
ever  was  subject  to  one  man  in  the  world's 
history.  The  eares  of  sach  a  position  will 
be  such  as  few  men  will  be  able  to  endure, 
and  while  the  number  of  his  cabinet  officers 
must  be  greatly  increased,  and  they  must  b 
raoro  fully  responsible  to  the  National  Legis 
lature  for  their  respective  departments,  his 
own  labors  will  be  herculean.  It  will  make 
his  task  somewhat  easier,  as  well  as  conduce 
greatly  to  the  national  quiet,  if  his  term  of  of- 
fice is  extended  to  six  years,  and  a  reelection 
is  prohibited  at  least  until  one  term  has  inter- 
vened. Among  the  other  changes  whieh  will 
be  forced  upon  the  nation  by  the  great  in- 
crease of  population  and  enterprise,  will  be 
the  establishment  of  distinct  departments 
for  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  Mining,  Com- 
mei^Ce,  and  Education ;  the  division  of  the 
preseutTreasury  Department  into  sub-depart- 
ments, of  Finance,  Currency  and  Coinage, 
Internal  Revenne,  Foreign  Revenue,  and  Debt 
— the  simplification  of  all  reveime  systems, 
whether  home  or  foreign — the  addition  of  a 
postal  telegraph  system  to  our  present  post- 
office  system,  the  Government  directorship 
and  supervision  for  its  mm!  and  transpoi-ta- 
tion  purposes,  of  al)  the  principal  railway  and 
steamship  lines;*  a  department  of  the  public 
lands,  which  shall  be  able  to  facilitate  their 
sale  to  actual  settlers;  the  payment  of  all 
pensions  in  monthly  or  semi-monthly  instal- 
ments; a  reorganization  of  the  Patent  OfSce, 
to  facihtate  and  encourage  useful  inventions; 
the  protection  and  aid  of  immigration,  and 
such  freedom  of  intercourse  with  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  as  may  enable  as  readily  to 
adopt  any  of  their  improvements  or  methods 
of  cultivation,  maoufactiiro  or  mining  which 
may  prove  advantageous  to  us,  and  to  recip- 
rocate these  advantages  with  theni. 

"Were  all  the  nations  of  the  eaith,  or  even 
all  our  own  people,  governed  by  the  law  of 


*We  desire  to  be  distinetiy  understood  a: 
pressing  no  opinion  io  re^ai'd  to  llie  propriety  of 
tJieae  measures.   We  are  not  speaking  of  what  wugM 
to  be,  but  of  what  will  be. 


love,  we  might,  even  with  our  vast  increase 
of  population,  administer  our  afiairs  without 
any  considerable  enlai'gement  of  our  army  or 
navy,  which,  small  as  both  are,  would  be  suf- 
ficient for  national  police  duty  ;  but  unfoilu- 
nately  we  have  not  attmned,  and  probably 
shall  not  in  the  next  hundred  years  attain  lo 
that  blissful  condition.  Our  isolation  and 
1  render  &  lai^e  standii.g 
inecessary ;  but  the  increasing  admix- 
ture of  races  in  our  population,  and  the  reck- 
less character  of  some  portions  of  it,  will 
require  a  steady  though  not  a  rapid  increase 
of  the  army  to  maintain  peace  in  all  quar- 
ters The  necessities  of  our  commerce  and 
the  advancement  of  science  will  require  the 
mamtenance  of  an  efRcient  navy,  not  so  much 
tor  warfare,  oflcnsive  or  defensive,  as  for  the 
promotion  of  the  inteiests  of  peace  and  goud 
order 

Our  foreign  relations  will  require  the  best 
abilities  of  the  foremost  statesmen  of  the 
nation  for  their  successful  management,  nut 
because  we  shall  lie  in  any  special  danger  of 
war  with  foreign  powers;  our  great  popula- 
tion, our  ample  resouices,  and  oursomewJiat. 
isolated  position  will  render  that  improbable ; 
but  a  great  nation  must  set  an  example  to 
the  smaller  powers  of  moderation,  of  justice, 
of  honorable  dealing,  and  of  dignity.  It  must 
not  be  so  easy  and  careless,  as  to  tempt  impo- 
sition upon  its  good  nature,  nor  so  sensitive, 
and  jealous,  a&  to  be  too  ready  to  take  offense, 
where  none  is  intended.  As  our  population 
will  be  drawn  fi'om  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe,  it  will  be  needful  for  onr  Foreign  Sec- 
retary or  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  see 
to  it  that  none  of  those  who  have  become 
citizens  shall  fail  of  receiving  that  protection 
in  al!  their  lawful  enteiprises  to  which  they 
are  entitled ;  and  to  this  end  a  watchful  care 
must  be  kept  against  any  attempted  aggres- 
sions or  oppressions  on  our  immigrants  when 
they  revisit  their  native  lands ;  as  well  aa 
against  the  commercial  frauds  which  are  so 
often  practiced  under  our  consular  system. 
Wrongs  there  will  nndonbtedly  be  against 
our  commerce  and  our  citizens,  as  there  have 
been  in  the  past,  and  these  wrongs  it  will  be 
the  office  of  our  Secretary  of  Foreign  Aflaiis 
to  redress,  always  being  mindful  of  the  will 
of  the  people,  as  expressed  through  their  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress.  The  negotiations 
for  furtiier  accessions  of  territory  will  also 
be  a  part  of  his  duty,  if  by  that  time  we 
are  not  already  the  possessors  of  the  entire 
North  American  Continent  and  the  islands 
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adjacent,  which  seems  probable.  At  all 
events,  we  ai'e  not  likely  to  find  it  neces- 
sary to  purchase  teiTitory  otherwise  than, 
perhaps,  by  the  assumption  of  the  debts  of 
the  republics  or  colonies  which  desire  to 
unite  with  ns,  if  these  debts  are  not  too 
lai^e ;  the  smaller  States  will  gravitate  toward 
ua  in  due  season,  and  will  be  seeking  the 
privil^e  of  annexing  themselves  to  us. 

We  must  give  a  separate  chapter  to  the 
"Finances  of  flie  Future,"  and  hence  will  not 
consider  now  the  duties  or  the  policy  of  the 
cabinet  officer  who  may  a  hundred  years 
hence  preside  over  the  Ti'easury. 

The  functions  of  the  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior will  be  somewhat  changed.  He  has  now 
under  his  care  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands, 
the  Bureau  of  Pensions,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affaii-s,  with  a  qiiasi  responsibility 
over  the  Patent  Office,  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment, the  Department  of  Education,  and 
a  supervision  of  the  Censas  Bureau  during 
the  years  while  the  census  is  being  taken  and 
■prepared  for  publication.  The  General  Land 
Office  will  probably  exist  a  hundred  years 
honce  only  for  the  care  of  its  archives,  or  the 
superintendence  of  such  lands,  should  there 
be  any,  as  the  General  Goverument  has  re- 
served to  itself  the  right  of  controlling  for 
national  purposes  aside  from  those  in  charge 
of  the  War  and  Naval  Departments.  No 
avjulable  lands  will  then  remain  for  settle- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  government,  unless 
possibly  some  in  Northern  Alaska,  among 
the  highest  mountains  of  Mexico,  or  on  the 
shores  of  Labrador  or  Greenland.  The  Pen- 
sion Bureau  may  still  exist,  for  even  if  we 
Lave  no  other  wars,  there  will  be  a  few  chil- 
dren or  other  relatives  of  the  hei'oea  of  the 
War  of  1861-6,  who  will  still  claim  the  na- 
tion's bounty,  and  the  veterans  of  the  army 
or  navy  service  may  by  that  time  have  a  re- 
tiring pension.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Afiairs 
will  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  for  except  such 
of  the  Indians  as  have  adopted  the  habits  of 
civilisation  and  the  responsibilities  of  citi- 
zenship, the  red  men  will  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared. The  Patent  Office,  the  Agricul- 
tural Department,  and  the  Department  of 
Education,  will  have  each  become  separate 
and  independent  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  Census  Bureau  will  have  been 
merged  in  a  general  Department  of  Statistics. 
There  will  remain,  however,  to  the  Depart- 
nient  of  the  Interior,  the  superintendence  of 
the  government  buildings  and  lands,  a  Bi 
of  Labor,  which  shall  have  a  general 


sight  and  care  for  the  millions  of  immigrants, 
especially  from  Asia,  who,  but  for  some  such 
care,  would  be  in  danger  of  suffering  griev- 
ous wrongs;  a  Bureau  of  Travel  and  "ftans- 
portation,  which  shall  control  in  the  interests 
of  the  government  the  great  routes  and  means 
of  locomotion,  which  by  that  time  will  have 
come  into  the  hands  of  the  government,  as 
the  Erie  Canal  has  become  the  property  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  the  government  own- 
ing the  roads  and  routes,  and  renting  for 
terms  of  years  the  privilege  of  running  steam- 
cars,  caloric  cars,  electro- motive  cai'S  and  en- 
gines, or  caw,  spheres  or  cylinders  driven  by 
>ressed  air  or  other  motive  power,  upon 
I,  by  the  payment  of  a  fixed  rate  per 
It  will  cave  also  a  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  Mining,  in  which  those  connected, with 
that  great  interest  can  be  brought  directly  in 
communication  with  the  government,  and  alt 
relative  to  the  government  mineral 
lands  can  be  solved.  If  there  shall  remain 
;  lands  appertaining  to  the  govern- 
ment domain,  the  preservation  of  the  forests, 
and  the  restoration  of  such  as  have  been  cut 
,  with  reference  both  to  the  govei-nment 
interests,  and  to  their  effect  on  climate,  hu- 
midity, and  capacity  for  restoring  needed 
elements  to  the  soil  and  lands  about  them, 
will  form  another  bureau  of  great  importance. 
There  will  therefore  be  ample  work  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  though  of  a  dif- 
ferent character  from  that  which  now  oceu- 
pies  it. 

The  whole  subject  of  Revenue,  whether 
from  excise,  stamps,  income-tax,  licenses,  cus- 
toms or  tonnage  duties,  should  and  probably 
will  be  assigned  to  a  single  department  of 
the  government;  and  it  will  not  be  difficult, 
when  one  competent  man  has  virtual  control 
of  the  whole  subject,  to  so  adjust,the8e  taxes 
as  to  derive  fi'om  them  the  greatest  amount 
of  revenue  with  the  least  possible  annoyance 
or  injury  to  the  tax-payers.  There  is  much 
to  be  done  to  simplify  these  matters  so  as  to 
make  tbem  bear  justly  on  all  descriptions  of 
property  and  vested  interests,  and  not  unduly 
upon  any. 

Commerce  and  navigation  will  also  soon 
require  a  distinct  cabinet  officer,  who  can  de- 
vote himself,  without  the  distraction  of  other 
duties,  to  the  promotion  and  extension  of  our 
mercantile  enterprises  and  to  the  proper 
management  of  our  commercial  relations 
with  other  nations.  The  time  must  corac, 
within  the  next  thirty  or  fifty  years,  when  our 
commerce  shall  have  regained  more  than  its 
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old  prestige  before  tlie  war ;  when  England 
ghall  not  be  able  to  boast,  as  she  now  does, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  war  of  1861-5, 
she  has  been  able  to  drive  the  greater  part 
of  our  ships  from  the  ocean,  and  that  the 
amount  of  American  shipping  is  now  ineon- 
fiiderable.  The  revival  of  trade,  the  greater 
development  of  the  immense  iron  interest, 
and  the  impulse  which  will  be  given  to  the 
can7!ng  trade  by  the  pressure  of  Awatio 
goods  on  our  markets  and  of  Asiatic  emi- 
grants to  our  coasts,  will  render  the  com- 
merce of  this  country,  both  foreign  and  coast- 
wise, greater  in  extent  than  that  of  any  other 
countiy  in  the  world.  The  abstraction  of 
commerce  and  navigation  as  well  as  of  cus- 
toms and  internal  revenue  from  the  Treasury 
Department,  will  not  materially  diminish  the 
vast  amount  of  labor  which  belongs  to  that 
department  of  the  government.  The  man- 
agement of  the  National  Finances,  the  dimi- 
nution and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  final  extinc- 
tion of  the  National  Debt,  the  organization 
and  judicious  investment  of  the  Sinking 
Fund,  the  auditing  of  alt  the  accounts  of 
other  departments  prior  to  their  payment, 
and  the  control  of  the  currency,  coinage,  and 
banking  affairs  of  the  whole  country,  will  be 
sufficient  to  make  that  department,  even  after 
the  bureaus  indicated  have  been  taken  from 
it,  the  largest  and  moat  important  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that 
by  some  modification  of  tlie  newly-devised 
system  of  sphere -locomotion,  the  transmis- 
sion of  onr  mails  may  be  accelerated  ti!l 
within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  of 
their  mailing,  the  letters  dropped  into  the 
post-ofSce  in  San  Francisco  will  be  ready  for 
delivery  in  New  York  City,  and  their  trans- 
mission across  all  but  the  lai^est  oceans  by 
a,  similar  process  is  not  an  impossibility. 
This  rapidity  of  transmission,  as  well  as  the 
great  increase  of  population,  must  of  neces- 
sity multiply  many  fold  the  quantity  of  the 
national  correspondence,  and  the  transmis- 
sion of  newspapers  and  periodicals  also. 
While  this  must  greatly  increase  the  labors 
of  the  postoffices,  it  Is  to  be  hoped  that 
trivauces  for  the  more  expeditious  sorting 
and  delivering  of  letters  will  be  devised, 
which  shall  greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  Post  Office  Department.  The  money- 
order  system,  which  is  destined  to  have  an 
almost  indefinite  extension,  and  the  postal 
savings  bank  system,  will  undoubtedly  be- 
come leading  featuresiin  its  work,  facilitating 


greatly,  as  they  will,  the  transaction  of  all 
•""sinesa  requiring  the  remittance  of  money 
small  sums.  Should  the  government,  as 
w  seems  probable,  take  into  its  own  hands 
the  transmission  of  telegraphic  despatches, 
and  perhaps  also  the  forwarding  of  parcels 
below  a  certain  weight,  the  Post  Office  De- 

Eartment  will  require  a  very  considerable  en- 
irgement  to  enable  it  to  perform  its  numer- 
is  classes  of  duties. 

The  law  officer  of  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment of  the  Government,  the  Attorney- 
General,  is  with  US  a  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
though  no  other  nation  having  a  representa- 
tive form  of  government  makes  him  so.  His 
duties  will  of  course  increase  with  the  growth 
of  the  nation,  but  hardly  to  the  same  extent 
as  those  of  the  other  cabinet  officers. 

Turning  to  the  other  coSrdinate  branches 
of  the  government,  we  foresee  some  great 
changes,  both  in  the  constitution  and  customs 
of  the  two  houses  of  Congress.  Tlie  Senate 
was  intended  to  be  a  grave,  deliberative  body 
composed  of  the  ablest  men — the  represent- 
ative men — of  each  State,  and  a  sort  of  coun- 
terpoise to  the  light  weights  of  the  other 
branch  of  the  National  Iiegislature.  It  did 
not  long  come  up  fully  to  this  high  standard, 
and  for  a  score  of  yeare  past  it  nas  steadily 
degenerated.  The  highest  deliberative  body 
in  the  country,  some  of  its  members  have  not 
been  ashamed  at  almost  any  session  for  the 
last  twenty  years  to  enter  its  stately  chamber 
in  a  condition  of  the  grossest  intoxication, 
and  even  to  attempt  to  participate  in  its  de- 
bates in  that  disgraceful  state.  There  are 
indeed  many  noble  and  honorable  men 
among  its  members ;  but  they  should  know 
that  the  dishonor  of  such  misconduct  reflects 
upon  the  whole  Senate,  and  should  have  been 
prompt  to  punish  such  offenders  with  expul- 
sion. But  it  is  not  di'unkenness  alone  which 
dishonoi's  the  Senate,  The  violent  denun- 
ciation, the  reckless  abuse,  and  the  constant 
imputation  of  base  and  unworthy  motives  in 
the  debates  of  the  Senate,  assimilate  it  too 
closely  to  the  unseemly  wrangling  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  were  to  he 
wished  that  the  Senators  could  have  been 
chosen  without  reference  to  party ;  but  as 
that  seems  now  impossible,  it  is  certainly  not 
too  much  to  hope  that  no  State  will  disgrace 
itself  by  sending  to  that  exalted  position,  a 
low  blackguard,  a  drunkard,  a  gambler,  or  an 
unprincipled  demagogue.  Yet,  unless  there 
is  some  change  or  cheek  in  regard  to  the 
election  of  Senators,  when  the  time  comes, 
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as  oovno  it  will  wltliiQ  tlie  century,  wlmn  two 
liaiHlied  Senators,  tlie  rtiprcseiitativea  in  that 
body  of  a  hundred  States,  siiall  take  their 
seate  there,  tliere  will  be  reeiiscted  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  chamber,  the  scenes  of 
folly,  depravity  and  brutality  which  have 
hitherto  been  confined  to  tbe  Lower  House, 
llowindeedcau  it  be  otherwise!  We  might 
hope  that  the  several  States  would  select 
their  best  men  for  their  representatives  in 
the  Senate,  but  the  experience  of  the  past 
twenty-five  years  forbids  the  belief  that  the 
moral  character  of  State  Legislatures  will  he 
snfQciently  high  to  prevent  them  from  send- 
ing, sometimes,  bad,  base,  unprincipled  dem- 
agognes  to  the  Senate  on  partisan  grounds. 
Among  these  two  hundred  there  will  be  snch 
a  inisture  of  races,  religions  and  civilizations, 
as  Lave  not  been  seen  together  elsewhere. 
The  States  of  the  Atlantic  coast  and  tbe  Misws- 
sippi  Valley  may  retain  their  representatives 
of  tbe  Anglo-Saxon  race,  with,  perhaps  some 
slight  admixture  of  the  Celt,  the  Teuton,  and 
tlie  African,  but  from  the  north  will  come 
French  Canadians,,  Celts,  and  half-breeds; 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Chinese  and  civ- 
ilized Indians ;  from  the  Pacific  coast,  Chi- 
nese, Japanese,  Malays,  and  perhaps  Hindoos: 
the  stalwart  Indian  of  the  northern  portion 
of  British  Columbia,  and  the  Esquimaux  of 
Alaska.  Fi'om  Mexico  and  Central  America, 
those  mixed  Spanish,  Indian,  and  Negro 
races,  in  which  most  of  the  bad  traits  of  all 
three  predominate ;  from  the  West  Indies, 
the  diminutive  Cnban  Creole,  whose  hot 
blood  makes  him  always  ready  for  strife,  and 
the  Negroes  and  Mulattoes  of  Hayli  and  St. 
Domingo,  with  all  their  woi-st  passions  in  the 
ascendancy  from  a  hundred  years  of  anarchy 
and  bloodshed.  From  those  diverse  races 
and  peoples  must  our  Senators  be  chosen, 
unless  some  plan  can  be  hit  upon  for  select- 
ing the  best  men  of  the  nation  without  ref- 
eience  to  locality,  for  its  Grand  Council. 
There  could  be  no  hope  of  any  great  meas- 
ures for  good  being  originated  or  promoted 
in  snch  a  motley  assemblage. 

As  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  we 
must  confess  that  its  present  character  gives 
very  little  ground  of  hope  for  the  future. 
Within  a  few  years  past  it  has  had  among  its 
members,  mnrderere,  gamblers,  prize-fighter 
swindlers,  and  thieves,  (the  names  of  repr 
sentatives  of  each  of  these  classes  will  occi 
at  once  to  every  intelligent  reader,)  and  it 
has,  not  inappropriately,  been  named 
National  Bear  Garden ;"  when  it  shall 
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might  be,  there  probably  would  be,  some 

good  men  even  in  this  collection  of 

"Black  spirits  nud  white,  Wue  spirits  anil  grsy," 

but  they  would  be  utterly  powerless  for  the 
of  any  good  pui'pose.  The 
only  hope  for  a  better  National  Parliament 
"  in  three  measures :  a  restric- 
tion of  suffrage  by  a  standai'd  of  intelligence, 
education,  and  morality  ;  a  reduction  of  the 
number,  by  largely  increasing  tbe  ratio  of 
population  for  a  representative,  and  their 
election  by  general  inst«ad  of  local  ticket, 
with  a  provision  for  the  representation  of 
minorities.  "To  this  complexion  it  must 
come,"  sooner  or  later,  and  the  sooner  tlie 
better  for  the  country.  This  is  a  matter  of 
greater  importance  than  is  generally  suppos- 
ed, for  upon  the  character  of  our  national 
legislation  will  lai^ely  depend  the  future 
welfare  of  our  country. 

The  other  coSrdinate  branch  of  our  gov- 
erament,  the  Judiciary,  will  probably  nude rgo 
less  change  than  any  other  department  of  the 
government.  There  will  be  of  coui-se  a  larger 
number  of  judges,  and  it  is  to  be. hoped 
sound  discretion  will  prevail  in  their  selection. 
It  would  be  a,  sad  thing  for  the  nation  if  the 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  should  ever 
come  to  be  brawling  political  partisans  and 
demagogues,  or  men  who  would  take  bribes, 
or  degree  their  high  positions  by  any  un- 
worthy act  or  motive.  They  should  be,  as 
they  have  been  in  the  past,  men  learned  in 
the  law,  capable  of  comprebendicg  its  great 
principles,  of  understanding  its  broad  gener- 
alizations ;  not  too  nmch  cramped  and  fet- 
tered by  its  letter,  bat  grasping  the  spirit 
that  underlies  the  letter;  men  thoroughly 
versed  in 'the  principles  of  equity  ;  men  who, 
like  John  Marshall,  the  first  and  noblest  of 
our  Chief  Justices,  were  snre  to  ffet  at  t!te 
right  of  any  question,  though  they  might  not 
be  able  always  to  give  chapter  and  vei-se  of 
the  precedents  for  it.  It  might  be  well,  too, 
that  they  should  not  be  disposed  to  adhere 
too  slavishly  to  precedents,  hut  in  the  con- 
sideration of  tbe  great  national  questions 
occasionally  brought  before  them,  incline  to 
remember  that  there  were  cases  where  it  was 
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tbe  duty  of  tiie  judge  to  make  precedents  for 
otiiera  to  follow,  rather  tban  to  follow  those 
of  others.  Our  nation  is  a  great  one  and  is 
rapidly  growing ;  its  situation,  its  population, 
its  political  character,  and  its  government, 
differ  materially  from  those  of  ^1  other  na- 
tions, and  require  a  different  application  of 
legal  principles  in  many  cases.  This  rigid 
adherence  to  precedents  laid  down  in  other 
countries  at  other  times,  and  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, has  been  a  great  defect  of  all  onr 
higher  courts,  State  and  NationaL  As  to  tbe 
State  governments,  while  all  will  probably 
be  on  a  republican  basis,  since  without  a 
most  radical  change  in  the  National  Consti- 
tution tbey  could  not  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  with  any  other,  there  will  be,  doubt- 
less, a  greater  diversity  than  now  exists  ii 
their  det^Is  of  law  and  government. 

As  yet  the  Anglo  Saxon  element  is  pr« 
dominant  in  the  constitution  and  governntent 
of  every  State.  In  some  it  is  modified  to 
Borne  extent  by  other  inflnences;  as  for  in- 
stance, in  Louiaiana,  where  the  French  ele- 
ment permeates  many  of  the  constitutional 
provisions  and  State  laws,  and  in  some  of  the 
newer  States  of  the  Northwest,  where  the 
Teutonic  element  bas  introduced  some  laxity 
in  regard  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  other  questions  of  ethics  and  good  moi- 
als. 

But  the  Anglo-Saxon  element  has  neariy 
exhausted  its  edacity  for  State-building  in 
this  country.  We  shall  in  the  future  receive, 
it  is  true,  some  accessions  of  immigrants  from 
England,  but  mor-e  from  Ireland,  Germany, 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  France  and  Italy, 
and  the  immigrants  fremCiermany  and  Scan- 
dinavia are  coming  to  a  large  extent  in  par- 
tially organized  colonies,  prepared  to  take  up 
.  lai'ge  tracts  of  land  and  to  exert  a  formative 
influence  on  the  new  States  yet  to  be  formed. 
This  influence  will  difier  somewhat,  though 
not  very  widely  from  that  of  the  Angfo- 
■Saxons,  and  there  is  perhaps  little  to  fear 
from  it.  The  Celtic  races  are  not  so  much 
inclined  to  colonize,  but  they  will  co  ^  _ 
in  our  hirge  cities,  and  through  tSeir  greed 
for  office,  and  their  slight  conscientiousness, 
partly  perhaps  the  result  of  ignorance,  they 
will  form  fit  tools  for  designing  Knaves,  and  by 
false  naturalization  papei's,  fraudulent  voting 
and  repeating,  will  accomplish  more  toward 
subverfing  good  government  than  ten  times 
their  number  of  honest  men  could  do  toward 
maintaining  it. 

But  there  are  other  elements  of  population 
which  will  gain  the  ascendancy  in  some  por- 
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tions  of  the  country,  whose  influence  maybe 
far  more  potent  for  good  or  evil  than  any  of 
these  we  nave  named.  We  do  not  refer  to 
the  Negro,  for  it  is  doubtful  whether  even 
now  he  has  a  majority  of  voters  in  any  State 
of  the  Union ;  and  if  he  has,  it  will  be  but 
temporary  and  productive  of  no  serions  mis- 
chief;  for  he  is  readily  controlled  by  white 
men  in  whom  he  trusts,  and  has  so  much  of 
the  childlike,  imitative  propensity,  that  he 
will  copy  perhaps  even  too  closely  the  con- 
stitutions and  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  States. 
With  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese,  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  very  little  disposition  to 
imitate  our  institnlions  or  laws.  In  the  States 
in  which,  fifty  years  hence,  they  will  pre- 
dominate, they  will,  doubtless,  oi^anize  a 
professedly  republican  form  of  government 
in  oi'der  to  their  admission  to  the  Union ; 
but  in  all  other  respects,  the  Chinese  forms 
will  be  copied,  for  John  Chinaman,  beneath 
all  his  apparent  humility  and  teachableness, 
has  an  innate  conviction  that  China  is  the 
only  country  that  has  a  perfect  government 
and  laws,  and  that  he  himself  is  better  qual- 
ified than  any  man  of  another  nation,  any 
"outside  barbarian,"  can  possibly  bo,  to  es- 
tablish a  government  and  laws  according  to 
that  infallible  pattern.  We  shafl  be  likely  to 
have,  then,  CSiinese  and  possibly  Japanese 
States ;  of  different  forms,  purposes,  religious 
civilizations,  from  our  own ;  and  with  these 
must  constantly  be  bronght  in  contact. 
Another  form  of  government  and  system  of 
taws  differing  materially  from  our  present 
ones  will  be  those  of  the  Hispano-American 
States,  which  are  fast  preparing  to  he  annexed 
to  js,  and  the  two  Negro  republics,  which, 
sooner  or  later,  will  also  be  ttirust  lipon  us. 
The  Spaniard  in  his  best  estate  is  singularly 
ill  qualified  for  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  his  American  half-brother  inherits 
all  his  disqual ideations,  with  a  host  more 
which  are  specially  his  own.  Pride,  haught- 
iness, contempt  for  othMs,  an  overweening 
self-conceit,  jealousy,  iiitolerance  and  cruelty, 
are  his  chief  sins,  and  the  really  numerous 
virtues  which  partially  compensate  for  these 
vices,  are  not  of  a  character  to  help  much  in 
his  efforts  at  republicanism.  No  Spanish  and 
indeed  no  Celtic  nation  has  ever  raaiutained 
for  any  considerable  period  a  well-ordered 
republican  government  Chili  has  come 
nearer  to  it  than  any  other  State,  but  her 
revolutions  have  been  numerous,  and  her  re- 
publicanism ia  a  very  different- thing  from 
our  idea. 
Should  we,  as  we  probably  shall,  admit 
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tliese  States  to  the  Union,  it  must  be  with  a 
material  modiflcation  of  theic  preaent  forms 
of  government,  and  a  provision  that  will  pre- 
vent their  uprising  and  issuing  pronnncia- 
mentoa  at  the  beck  of  any  aspiring  dema- 
gogue. There  must  also  be  an  entire  abolition 
of  all  the  rei|tiirementa  of  a  state  chnrch,  and 
the  hindrances  placed  on  education. 

The  Canadians,  the  citizens  of  the  Eastern 
Provinces,  the  people  of  Labrador, Winnipeg, 
and  British  Columbia,  will  require  some  mod- 
ifications in  their  views  and  organizations 
before  they  can  enter  the  Union  as  States. 
The  French  Creole  population  of  Canada,  the 
half-breeds  of  Winnipeg,  and  the  loyalists  of 
Ontario,  have  all  something  to  learn  and 
much  to  unlearn  before  they  will  become 
qnalilicd  for  a  traly  republican  fomi  of  gov- 
ernment. Whether  the  pressure  of  popula- 
tion upon  the  Pacific  coast  will  drive  or  draw 
a  sufiicieot  number  of  hardy  adventurers  and 
their  families  into  Alasta  to  make  it  poMible 
to  erect  that  forbidding  territory  into  one  or 
more  States,  within  a  hundred  years,  is,  per- 
haps, a  question.  We  are  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  it  will,  and  that  the  influence  of 
kindness  and  good  management  will  draw 
enough  of  the  Innuits  or  Esquimaux  into  the 
lower  portion  of  the  territory  to 
a  large  fraction  of  its  population.  The  Es- 
quimaux are  a  gentle,  harmless  race,  but  their 
capacity  for  self-government  is,  to  say  the 
least,  problematical. 

We  are  doubtful,  too,  of  the  ability  of  the 
serai-savages  of  Hayti  and  St.  Doming! 
of  the  Mosquito  coast,  ever  to  become  _ 
citizens  of  a  repubhcan  government,  much 
less  to  rule  in  or  legislate  for  it,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  their  race,  though  (' 
mixtures  in  all  grades  of  servile  and 
races,  give  little  promise  of  excellence 
mainly  because  for  nearly  three-fourths  of  a 
century  th  h  t  y  ha  been  one  of  anar- 
chy, rapa  tj  n  e  and  blood-thirstiness, 
and  the  w  t  pa  n  f  the  human  heart 
have  attain  1  u  h  a  p  dominance  that  it 
will  take  a  lull  ntu  y  of  a  strong  but  pa- 
ternal go  m  nt  and  the  influence  of  intel- 
lectual cultu  and  an  active  Christianity,  to 
bring  the  p  t  the  1  el  of  the  other  na- 
tioQs  of  (jh  t  d  na  n  self-control,  civil 
order,  and    apa   tj  f        Ifgovemment. 

The  outlook,  then,  for  the  government  of 
our  country  in  1970  is  not  wiUiout  its  dark 
clouds  and  threatening  storms.  The  bow  of 
tope,  in  the  general  difliision  of  education 
and  Christianity,  may  span  the  sky  as  we 
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look  toward  the  far-distant  evening ;  but  its 
radiant  beauty  is  hidden  in  part  by  the  gloomy 
shadows  of  overhanging  clouds.  It  remains 
seen  whether  the  experiment,  which  is 
tried  here  on  a  grander  scale  than  ever 
before  in  our  world,  of  reducing  so  many  dif- 
ferent races,  in  such  vast  numbers,  to  a  ho- 
mogeneous mass,  under  one  government,  and 
that,  one  in  which  they  themselves  shall  be 
the  rulers — can  prove  a  success.  All  the 
experiments  of  the  past  are  against  it ;  but 
they  never  embraced  the  principle  of  self-gov- 
ernment.  The  despot,  who  gathered  nations 
under  his  sway  and  used  them  for  bis  own 
f  self-aggrandizement,  held  them 
personal  will  and  magnetism,  and 
when  that  was  gone,  they  fell  back  naturally 
into  their  original  elements.  If  the  union  of 
these  diverse  nations  can  become  a  faaitm, 
and  from  that  fusion  there  can  grow  up  a 
homogeneous  nation  with  a  singleness  of  aim 
and  purpose,  and  an  intelligence  and  prin- 
ciple sufficient  to  enable  it  to  govern  itself, 
then  indeed  will  the  great  experiment  prove 
glorious  success ;  but  is  this  possible  ? 


CHAPTER  III. 
THE  JIKANCES  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

In  the  matter  of  finance  we  have  to  con- 
sider, lat.  The  National  or  Coverumental 
receipts  and  expenditures ;  2d.  Those  of 
States  and  cities;  3d.  The  individual  in- 
comes and  extravagance. 

Under  the  first  head  we  may  remark  that 
while  it  is  altogether  probable  that  our  pres- 
ent national  debt  will  be  substantially  wiped 
out  before  or  by  the  close  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, there  is  no  good  reason  to  suppose  that 
we  shall  ever  again  be  without  a  national 
debt  of  considerable,  though  probably  not  of 
oppressive  amount.  There  is  no  absolute 
necessity  for  this,  for  bo  great  and  so  con^ 
stantly  increasing  are  our  resources  that  a 
very  moderate  rate  of  taxation  ought  to  be 
sufficient  to  pay  off  the  existing  debt  and 
supply  the  means  for  all  indispensable  expen- 
diture. As  we  have  said  elsewhere,  there  is 
little  probability  of  another  great  war  for  the 
next  hundred  years.  But  so  great  will  be 
the  pressure  for  the  acquisition  of  new  terri- 
tory, that  the  government  will  inevitably  be 
led  into  more  foolish  bat^ains  like  that  of 
Alaska,  or  into  the  purchase  of  islands  or 
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colonies  alwaily  saddled  witli  heavy  debts  of 
somewhat  indefinite  amount,  which  will  be 
sore  to  grow  lai^er  as  the  prospect  of  their 
payment  increases ;  and  when  we  have  made 
one  purchase  of  this  kind,  we  shall  have  to 
make  another  of  some  adjacent  islaad  or 
mainland,  because  that  which  we  have  just 
acquired  will  not  be  complete  without  it,  or 
will  be  in  peril  in  some  remote  contingency 
unless  we  bay  other  lands  which  we  do  not 
need.  And  in  this  way  the  work  of  purchase 
will  go  on  till  we  shall  have  absorbed  the 
entire  continent  and  the  adjacent  islands.  It 
is  evident,  to  be  sure,  that  if  we  will  ait  atiij, 
and  be  contented  with  what  we  now  have, 
all  these  adjacent  states  and  countries  will 
gravitate  toward  lis,  and  before  long  be  beg- 
ging ns  to  annex  them  without  a  considera- 
tion ;  but  what  nation  was  ever  content  to 
sit  still  and  let  the  adjacent  nations  come 
and  ask  to  be  taken  in  t 

These  vaiioua  adjacent  states  having  been 
absorbed  in  our  countiy,  will  demand,  and 
the  demand  will  be  granted,  that  they  should 
have  the  same  facilities  and  grants  for  in- 
ternal improvements  as  the  states  and  terri- 
tories now  in  the  Union  have  received. 
Canada  will  require  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific, 
and  roads  stretching  northward.to  Winnipeg, 
to  Hudson's  Bay,  and  to  the  eastern  prov- 
inces. The  Saguenay  will  become  a  favorite 
summer  resort,  and  there  will  be  a  necessity 
for  a  railway  in  that  direction.  What  is  now 
British  Columbia  will  require  rdlroads  and 
telegraphs  and  tubular  bridges  to  facilitate 
communication  with  Vancouver's  Island,  and 
the  Frazer  River  countiy ;  the  argument  will 
be  urged  and  probably  prove  irresistible,  that 
if  we  are  ever  to  make  anything  out  of 
Alaska,  we  must  have  railroads  and  eubsi- 
diaed  steamer  lines  and  telegraphs  to  develop 
the  country  and  facilitate  communication 
with  Russia  via  Siberia.  The  valleys  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mast  each  have  a  railway  running  through 
them  to  open  the  country  and  enable  the  set- 
tlers to  reach  the  great  East  and  West  lines, 
and  send  their  bullion,  their  minerals,  their 
cattle  and  their  grains  to  market.  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  and  Western  Texas 
must  be  gridironed  with  railways,  to  drive 
away  the  Indians  and  aid  in  the  development 
of  their  rich  mines,  and  with  these  railways 
there  must  be  Artesian  wells  bored,  not  more 
than  a  mile  apart,  to  furnish  water  for  the 
roads,  and  to  irrigate  these  waterless  '—■•'- 


to  occupy  her  valleys  running  from  North  to 
South,  but  to  climb  her  lofty  plateaus  and  to 
cross  her  mountain  slopes ;  and  if  perchance 
some  fine  morning  an  earthquake  should  in- 
terfere with  the  grade,  depressing  or  eleva- 
ting portions  of  it,  or  a  stream  of  molten 
lava  should  prove  a  slight  obstruction  to  the 
progress  of  the  iron  horse,  why,  it  will  be  so 
much  the  worse  for  the  road,  and  the  gov- 
ernment will  be  called  upon  to  make  it  all 
right.  Central  America  will  require  not  only 
-"ilroads  but  ship  canals,  two  or  three  prob- 
ly,  to  enable  her  to  draw  toward  her  shoies 
e  commerce  of  the  East;  and  here  again 
e  government  will  be  expected  to  insure 
against  losses  by  earthquake  or  volcano. 

The  West  Indies  will  need  railroads,  arti- 
ficial harbors,  breakwaters,  and  navy  yards, 
dry-docks,  public  buildings,  &c.  ifec.  And 
each  of  the  hundred  or  more  States  compo- 
the  Union  of  1970  will  feel  specially 
aggrieved  unless  the  government  expends 
"  im  six  to  ten  millions  for  river  and  harbor 
iprovement,  buildings  for  courts,  posfr 
ices,  custom-houses,  &c  &c. 
We  r^ard  and  with  some  justice  onr 
present  taxation,  state  and  national,  as  heavy, 
not  really  oppressive,  but  on«rous,  and  should 
hardly  be  willing  to  bear  burdens  as  heavy 
for  a  very  long  time  in  the  future;  yet  our 
taxes  are  really  much  lighter  than  those  of 
the  British  people.  Their  valuation  of  real 
and  personal  property,  is,  it  is  true,  about 
five  times  what  ours  was  in  1860,  and  per- 
haps two  and  a  half  times  our  present  valua- 
tion, but  when  we  add  to  the  national  reve- 
nues, which  average  about  three  hundred 
and  seventy  millions  of  dollars,  the  educa- 
tional taxes,  county,  borough,  city,  and 
above  all  the  poor  rates,  the  gi'and  aggregate 
is  more  than  one  thousand  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  be  paid  by  a  population  less  than 
three-fourths  of  ours.  The  resources  of  our 
people  arc  multiplying  more  rapidly  than 
those  of  any  other  nation  in  history,  but  our 
expenditures  will,  nnless  jealously  guarded, 
multiply  quite  as  fast. 

The  expenditures  of  the  General  Govemr 
ment  for  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1869, 
were  $321,490,696..  Of  this  sum,  1130,694,- 
243  was  for  interest  on  the  public  debt.  The 
expenditures  of  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1870,  will  not,  it  is  s^d,  be  quite  so  lai^e, 
though  including  the  payment  of  nearly  sev- 
enty millions  of  the  public  debt,  but  a 
greedy  horde  of  claimants  are  tugging  a'  ''  ' 


Mexico  will  need  a  host  of  railways,  not  only  |  public  purse,  and  it  is  hard  to  shake  them 
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off.  For  a  time  th«  raili-oad  companies  will 
be  partially  satiBfied  by  large  donations  of 
the  pnblie  lands,  and  some  of  them  have  ftl- 
ready  received  enough  to  make  a  half-Uozen 
European  duchies,  but  eve  long  the  publie 
lands  will  be  exhansted,  and  then  the  clamor 
for  money  will  be  renewed.  Can  we  suppose 
it  will  be  ineffectual  ? 

It  is  estimated  by  those  who  have  given 
special  attention  to  the  subject,  tliat  a  Mt 
valuation  of  the  taxable  property  of  our  peo- 
ple, real  and  personal,  in  the  year  1810  will 
Bhow  an  amount  of  t)iirty-£ve  thousand  mill- 
ions of  dollars,  and  possibly  a  little  more 
than  this.  We  are  JQst  entering  upon  a 
period  of  far  more  rapid  development  of  onr 
resources  than  anything  we  have  yet  seen, 
and  if  we  have  thirty-five  billions  in  1870, 
we  shall  certainly  reach  seventy  bilhons  in 
1880,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  billions  at 
least  by  1900  t  e  the  present  wealth 
of  the  B  t  I  En  I  the  richest  of  modem 
States.  Th  t  b>  the  jear  1970  we  should 
attain  to  a  1  at  n  f  a  trillion  or  $1,000,- 
000,000  000  n     n  t  only  possible  bnt 

probabl  TI  n  indeed  so  large  that 
we  can  t  rap  h  d  it,  and  it  makes  but 
little  imp    sun  ninds ;  but  it  repre- 

sents aa  an  t  p  V ably  gi'eater  than  the 
aggregat  w  1th  f  t!  entire  globe  to-day. 
Our  present  revenue  is  just  about  one  per 
cent,  on  our  supposed  valuation ;  if  it  con- 
tinues to  hold  the  same  relation,  the  revenui 
of  the  countrv  for  1970  would  be  $10,000, 
000,000,  OP  fcur  times  the  amount  of  on 
national  debt,  and  almost  three  times  that  of 
the  national  debt  of  Great  Britain.  Wi 
bear  in  mind,  however,  that,  by  that  time, 
the  purchasing  power  of  monc^  will  have 
materially  depreciated.  A  dollar  in  gold 
will  not  now  purchase  as  much  of  most  com- 
modities, especially  of  articles  of  food,  as 
fifty  cents  wonld  have  done  in  1848;  and 
when  all  the  gold  fields  of  onr  own  conti- 
nent, and  those  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  are 
yielding  their  maximum  quantity  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  five  dollars  in  gold  will  hardly 
purchase  mora  than  one  dollar  will  now. 
There  will  be  tben  necessarily  s  great  in- 
crease in  the  salaiies  paid  by  government, 
and  a  corresponding  increase  in  Si  its  expen- 
ditures. The  n  1  fa  1  f  six  or  seven 
hundred  million  t  p  pi  w  11  hardly  re- 
ceive a  salaiy  of  1  tl  h  If  a  million  dol- 
lars for  the  e  p  f  th  Presidential 
household,   (on   t    rth   th     all  wance 


made  to  the  Royal  Household  of  Great  Brit- 
ain,) while  a  cabinet  ministei-'s  salary  will 
probably  not  be  less  than  850,000.  So  vast 
a  population  will  necessarily  require  a  great 
number  of  officials,  though  many  thing-s  will 
then  be  accomplished  by  machineiy  which 
now  require  the  labor  of  human  hands.  In 
nothing,  perhaps,  will  this  be  move  conspic- 
uons  than  in  the  dispatch  of  the  mails,  now 
requiring  on  all  the  larger  routes  the  attend- 
ance and  personal  service  of  a  route-agent, 
but  which,  tben  committed,  at  the  great  dis- 
tributing office,  to  their  spherical  or  elliptical 
sptade,  and  closed  by  a  spimg  loci>,  will 
rolled  into  then  tubes  and  dispatched 
with  perfect  safety  and  almost  lightning 
speed  to  their  several  destinations,  sei,uie  by 
their  very  speed  fiom  depiodation  while  in 
transit.  But  with  all  the  aid  of  niochmery, 
there  will  still  be  piobabiy  a  liundied  thou- 
sand or  more  oBScials,  all  ea^er  tm  govern- 
ment pay.  ShouU  the  goveinmeut,  as  ia 
possible,  become  the  prnpiietor  ot  all  the 
principal  railroad  routes  of  the  countiy,  not 
running  its  own  eais,  but  leating  to  all  re- 
sponsible parties  at  fixed  lates  the  right  to 
run  trains  upon  the  roads  on  certain  condi- 
tions, thus  abolishing  the  hateful  lailvoad 
monopolies,  theie  would  be  a  small  aimy  of 
officios  necessary  for  the  supcirintendence  of 
this  work.  The  adoption  of  a  system  of 
compulsory  education,  which  will  become  an 
admitted  necessity  within  a  few  years,  will 
also  require  a  veiy  lai^e  force  of  teachers, 
whose  pay  must  come  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  government. 

When  we  add  to  these  items  the  various 
subsidies  to  lines  of  transportation  by  land 
and  water,  a  principle  which  has  already, 
perhaps  necessarily,  been  established ;  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  new  routes 
of  communication,  for  which  there  will  be  a 
constant  demand.;  the  support  of  the  army, 
navy,  and  revenue  services  ;  the  endowment 
of  institutions  of  higher  education  in  art, 
literature,  physical  science  and  practical  tech- 
nology, and  the  other  myriad  demands  for 
governmental  expenditure  which  a  hundred 
years  of  active  energetic  national  life  will 
develop,  and  a  hundred  years  of  practice  bv 
the  cormiirants  upon  the  public  pni'se  will 
crave,  we  think  we  are  not  prpdictiiig  a  larger 
revenue  than  will  be  required  when  we  put 
the  income  of  the  government  in  the  year 
1970  at  ten  thousand  millions  of  dollars. 

But  the  local  expenditure  of  States, 
counties,  and  especially  of  great  cities,  will 
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"Wlien  single  States  of  the  Republic  exceed, 
as  several  of  them  will,  the   population  of 
Bomo  of  the  present  important  empires  of  the 
Old  World ;  when,  for  instance,  New  Yort 
has  a  population  of  fifty  millions,  and  Illinois, 
Missoui-i,  Nebi'aska,  and  California,  as  many 
or  more,  we  can  hardly  expect  that  their  ex- 
penditures of  State,  counties  and  cities  will 
be  less  than  those  of  France,  Great  Britain, 
or  Austria  now  are,  while  their  present  nnm- 
ber  of  inhabitants  is  considerably  less  than 
the  prospective  popalation  of  these  States  of 
the  future.     The  tendency  of  great  citi 
which  lai^  wealth  is  accnmnlated,  to  1 
expenditure,  is  well  known.     The  pnbli 
penditures  of  the  city  and  county  of  New 
York  for  all  purposes,  exceeded  thirty-two 
inilUons  of  dollars  in  1869.   When  there  shall 
be  included   within   a  single   metropolitan 
government  and  jurisdiction,  a  territory  of 
twenty  miles  radius  irom  the  present  City 
Hall,  and   a  population  in  that  territory  of 
eighteen  millions,  with  a  valuation  of  $14, 
000,000,000,  (its  present  valuationis  $872, 
000,000,  and  this  is  probably  not  mote  than 
one-half  of  the  true  valuation,  while  that  of 
Kings,  Queens   and  Richmond    counties  is 
over  two  hundred  millions  more,)  its  expen- 
ditures for  all  public  purposes  will  hardly  be 
less  than  four  hundred  miilions  peryear.    We 
might  go  on  with  these  estimates,  but  this 
single  illustration  will  be  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  public  expenditures  will  undoubt-' 
edly  increase   to   an    extent  fully  oommen- 
snrate  with  our  future  population  and  wealth. 
In  the  matter  of  private  expenditure  it  is 
less  easy  to  predict  what  will  be  the  fiititre 
course  of  our  people.     That  there  will  be  a 
considerable  and  constantly-increasing  pn 
portion  of  the  population  who  will  be  pos- 
sessed of  vast  wealth,   is   certain.     In   our 
own  time  many  of  those  who  have  rapidly 
acquired  fortunes,  and  are  without  the  cul- 
ture, education  and  refinement  which  would 
prompt  them  to  the  best  use  of  their  money, 
expend  it  most  extravagantly  in  dress,  eqnip- 
sge,  or  pretentious  and  tasteless  dwellings ; 
and  there  is  no  surer  indication  of  newly- 
acquired  wealth  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
profusion  of  gaudy  and  costly  dresses,  jew- 
elry, horses  and  carriages,  or  so-called  palatial 
residences.    A  better  education,  more  thor- 
ough art-oultnre,  and  the  cultivation  of  a 


third  generation,  may  and  probably  will 
modify  somewhat  this  passion  for  display; 
but  as  there  will  be  in  tlie  future,  as  in  the 
past,  constant  accessions  to  the  class  of  the 
vulgar  rich,  we  may  expect  that  there  will  be 
violations  of  good  taste  in  this  reckless  ex- 
trav^ance  of  dress,  equipage  and  houses  in 
the  future.  We  can  only  nope  that  there 
maybe  a  prevalent  feeling  among  the  wealthy 
against  this  gorgeous  barbarism,  which  will 
to  some  extent  control  and  subdue  it.  Still 
when  we  see,  as  we  have  in  our  own  day,  the 
heir  of  one  of  the  oldest  princely  houses  of 
Europe,  the  Prince  Paul  Eaterhaay,  seeking 
to  surpass  the  other  princes  of  Europe  in  the 
splendor  of  his  equipage,  the  number  of  his 
carriages,  the  vast  collection  of  his  jewels, 
the  extravagant  adornment  of  his  person  and 
dress,  and  the  variety  and  elegance  of  his 
palaces  and  estates,  while  the  culture  of  his 
intellect,  the  furnishing  of  his  mind  and  the 
development  of  his  moral  nature,  were  wholly 
neglected,  we  can  hardly  hope  for  much 
either  from  our  railroad  kings  and  great 
lauded  proprietors  or  their  descendants. 

The  cost  of  living  among  our  middle 
classes  has  rapidly  advanced  within  the  past 
ten  years,  and  has  been  doing  a  serious 
amount  of  mischief  in  contributing  toward 
the  destruction  or  material  reduction  of  the 
middle  class  in  society.  While  we  do  not 
believe  that  this  class  will  be  entiiely  obiit- 
rated  in  the  next  hundred  years,  we  have  no 
question  it  will  be  greatly  diminished,  and 
that  a  centnry  hence  our  population  will  con- 
Mst  mainly  of  a  very  considerable  class  of 
laige  wealth,  a  small  middle  class,  and  an 
overwhelming  number  of  the  poor,  who  may 
perhaps  be  subdivided  into  the  poor  and  the 
very  pom:  The  cla,sa  of  professional  men, 
artists,  small  merchants,  and  others  living  on 
a  moderate  income,  before  the  war,  found  in 
our  larger  cities  an  income  of  $1,200  to 
$2,000  sufficient  to  supply  their  moderate 
requirements,  while  in  the  smaller  cities  or 
rural  districts,  from  $500  to  $1,200  was  about 
the  limit  of  annual  expenditure.  Now,  the 
same  classes  in  the  large  cities  find  an  in- 
come of  from  $3,000  to  $7,000  absolutely 
indispensable  for  their  expenses,  and  in  the 
country  from  $1,200  to  $3,500  is  as  neces- 
sary. This  is  not  owing  wholly  to  the  ad- 
vance in  the  prices  of  commodities  or  the 
reduction  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money; 
the  requirements  of  society,  at  the  present 


B  refined  taste,  which  usually  accompany    day,  will  not  tolerate  as  inexpensive  dress, 
the  possession  of  wealth  in  the  second  or]  food,  .ot  household  conveniences  as  would 
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tave  been  considered  amply  sufficient  fifteen  Bntiali  vessels  already  built  and  eager  to  ob- 
or  twenty  years  ago,  and  every  step  of  ad- 1  tain  cai^oes,  can  exercise  in  onr  own  ports, 
vance  in  this  direction  has  augmented  the  i  but  at  a  time  wben  it  Las  been  demonstrated 
coat  of  living.     Six  ^eara   ago  a  bankrupt  that  iron  vessels  are  cheaper,  safer,  more  ea- 


:  ^ears  ago  i 
merchant,  turned  editor,  i"  ™"™ 
his  belief  that  i 


t  New  Yort, 
0  one  could  live 
Espectably,  hardly  decently,  on  any  thing 
less  than  Ave  thousand  dollars  per  annum  ; 
and  illustrated  his  faith,  by  living  himself  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  This  increased  cost  of  living  will  go 
on,  till  the  middle  class  will  find  that  their 
only  alternative  is  to  live  at  an  annnal  cost 
of  twenty  or  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  or  sink  into  the  poor  class,  ivho  lack 
the  means,  and  soon  the  disposition,  to  main- 
tain the  comforts  and  amenities  of  refined 
life,  and  the  requirements  of  fashion.  We 
deplore  such  a  result,  but  it  will  come,  within 
the  century. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  the  vast  produc- 
tion of  wealth  which  will  flow  in  upon  us  in 
the  next  hundred  years  will  be  attended  with 
some  disadvantages  as  well  as  advantages  ; 
that  it  will  prove  mainly  beneficial  to  a  com- 
paratively limited  class,  whose  vast  accumu- 
lations will  enable  them  to  expend  large  sums 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  families,  while 
through  their  lavish  expenditure,  and  their 
influence,  the  middle  class  will  be  ruined  in 
the  efibrt  to  follow  tlieir  example,  and  the 
poor  be  separated  by  a  wide  gulf  from  the 
classes  above  them  in  social  position. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  COMMERCE  OF  THE  FUTURE. 
That  our  commerce,  which,  since  it  was  so 
largely  driven  from  the  seas  by  piratical  priva- 
teers, built,  manned,  armed  and  equipped  ' 
Great  Britain,  during  the  late  war,  has  been 
a  state  of  depression,  is  destined  to  regain 
ascendancy  and   to   mate   us  the  greatest 
commercial   nation    on  the  globe,  does  not 
admit  of  a  doubt.     The   boast  of  English 
writers  within  the  past  year  that  onr  ship- 
ping did  not  amount  to  one-third  of  what  it 
was  before  the  war,  may  be  true  now,  but  it 
will  not  be  so  long,  and  the  great  dispropor- 
tion which  now  exists  between  the  number 
and  tonnage  of  our  vessels  engird  in  the 
carrying  trade,  and  those  of  Great  Britain, 
will  he  rapidly  dimiiiished.     The  present  is, 
however,  a  transition  period.     Not  only  are 
we  compelled  to  submit  to  the  rivalry  which 


and  capable  of  carrying  lai^er 
freights  in  proportion  to  their  tonnage  than 
wood,  we  find  ourselves  almost  wholly  with- 
out these  vessels,  and  unable  to  build  them 
at  the  rates  at  which  they  can  be  constrncted 
in  English  ship-yards,  owing  to  the  greater 
cost  of  iron  and  labor.  These  disadvantages, 
tbey  may  be,  are  however  but  liem- 
porary.  We  have  the  iron  and  the  coal  as 
near  each  other  as  they  are  in  England,  and 
both  convenient  to  good  river  and  marine 
ports.  The  new  processes  of  mating  iron 
and  steel,  and  our  resort  to  machinery  for 
doing  that  better  which  is  done  in  Great 
Britain  by  hand,  will  soon  enable  us  to  build 
better  iron  ships  than  the  English,  and  build 
them  cheaper.  The  building  of  wooden  ships, 
which  has  been  so  large  a  Dusiness  in  Maine 
for  many  years  past,  must  give  place  to  some 
other  form  of  industrial  enterpiise.  Iron 
ships  driven  by  steam  are  now  the  great  de- 
sideratum for  onr  commerce.  There  seems 
little  likelihood  of  a  change  in  the  material 
for  ship-building,  for  iron  has  the  advantage 
of  great  strength,  lightness,  stiffness,  and 
cheapness,  and  can  hardly  be  surpassed  in 
these  requisites  by  any  other  material.  There 
may  be  a  change  in  the  motive  power ;  com- 
pressed fur,  or  electricity,  or  the  condensed 
and  carefully-preserved  solar  heat;  and  it  will 
be  a  great  triumph  for  American  invention 
when  this  can  be  accomplished ;  but  we  shall 
never  go  back  to  wood  again  as  our  chief 
material.  We  have  a  sea-coast  and  navi- 
gable river  line  unsurpassed  by  any  nation  in 
the  world,  with  hundreds  of  excellent  ports 
and  harbors,  and  nothing  can  prevent  our 
becoming  the  greatest  commercial  nation  ,of 
the  globe.  "With  the  Darien  ship-canal  to 
fecilitate  the  transit  from  ocean  to  ocean,  the 
improved  navigation  of  the  Missouri,  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  Red  River  and  the  Arkansas, 
the  completion  of  a  ship-canal  from  Lake 
Michigan  to  the  Mississippi,  and  another 
around  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  the  impiove- 
ment  of  the  St  Lawrence,  the  enlargement 
and  strengthening  of  the  Erie  and  Northern 
Canals,  and  the  dredging  nf  the  Hudson,  all 
works  sure  to  be  accomplished  in  a  few  years, 
our  internal  and  our  marine  commerce  will 
assume  an  importance  of  which  wo  can  now 
have  but  a  very  imperfect  comprehension. 
The  total  registered,  enrolled  and  liceiised 
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tonnage  of  tho  United  States  in  1861,  was 
5,539,813  tons,  of  which  877,204  tons  were 
steam  vessels  ;  this  was  reduced  in  1865  to 
4,310,778  tons,  in  consequence  of  the  depre- 
dations of  the  privateers.  In  1868,  the  ton- 
nage had  risen  to  4,351,758  tons,  of  which 
1,199,315  tons  were  steam  vessels.  This 
included  barges  and  canal-hoats,  as  well  as 
the  small  coasting  and  fishing  vessels  of  the 
seaboard,  and  the  steamboats  of  the  river 
navigation.  In  all  there  were  28,118vessels, 
giving  an  average  tonnage  of  only  155  tons 
pervosseL  The  British  shipping  of  allgmdes 
which,  in  1881,  was  about  1,200,000  tons 
less  than  ours,  had  increased  in  1868  to  5,- 
516,434  tons,  nearly  what  we  had  in  1B61, 
and  this  amount  was  in  22,350  vessels,  giv- 
ing an  average  tonnage  of  260  tons  to  each 
vessel,  but  only  824,614  tons  were  steam  ves- 
sels, showing  that  even  with  our  diminished 
comroercial  marine  we  had  300,000  tons 
more  of  steam  vessels  than  Great  Britain. 
There  has  been,  up  to  the  present  time,  a 
great  depression  in  the  commerce  by  ocean 
steamers  of  American  ownership;  but  this  is 
destined  to  be  speedily  remedied,  and  while 
in  1868  there  were  39  American  to  106  " 
eign  steamers  plying  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf,  we  are  assured  that  flie  next  ten  years 
will  see  the  proportion  reversed.  The  river 
and  lalce  commerce  of  the  country  is  only  at 
the  threshold  of  its  development,  for  while 
the  mnltiphcabon  of  railways  will  stimulate 
emigration  and  production,  ill  the  more  bulky 
crops  and  mineral  products  can  be  moved 
far  more  cheiply  bj  water  thin  by  land. 
The  impiovement  of  the  navigation  of  the 
n\eis  and  lakes  by  means  of  canals,  looks, 
and  alackwatei  dimi  and  locks,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  improved  engines  and  new 
motive  powers  will,  withm  twenty  yeari  to 
come,  bring  the  1,200,000  tons  of  Sake  and 
river  vessels  of  1868,  np  to  5,000,000 
and  by  the  year  1970,  our  internal  navigation 
will  reach  25,000,000  tons.  The  sea-going 
vessels,  propelled  by  some  efScient  motive 
power — steam,  or  hot  or  condensed  air,  solar 
heat,  or  some  application  of  electricity — will 
sail  daily  by  scores  from  all  onr  principal 
ports  to  all  the  great  ports  of  the  world,  and 
either  by  reducing  the  friction  or  increasing 
the  power  or  rapidity  of  action  of  then-  pro- 
pellers, they  will  reduce  the  time  of  the  trip 
across  the  Atlantic  to  four  days,  and  that 
across  the  Pacific  to  nine  or  ten.  Our  traffic 
with  Europe,  with  the  Mediterranean  and 
Asia  by  way  of  the  E«d  Sea,  witli  some  of 
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the  West  African  States,  which  we  may  hope 
will  ere  that  time  have  become  stable  and 
civilized  communities,  and  with  South  Amer- 
ica, will  be  very  large,  amounting  to  many 
millions  of  tons,  but  this  will  be  dwarfed 
into  insignilioance  in  comparison  with  the 
immense  commerce  of  the  Pacific,  which  is 
its  infancy,  but  which,  bringing  its 
millions  of  immigrants  from  China,  Japan, 
Malaysia,  mid  India,  will  bring  also  the  silks, 
cottons,  teas,  hemp,  jnte,  rice,  spices,  lac- 
qnered  wares,  and  other  goods  of  tne  Orient, 
for  which  a  vast  demand  will  be  found  among 
our  MX  or  seven  hundred  millions  of  people. 
From  the  Australian  republics  and  New  Zea- 
land, as  well  as  from  the  numerons  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  we  shall  receive  cargoes  of  the 
frnits  and  products  of  those  tropical  and  fer- 
tile lands,  and  to  all  these  countries  in  return 
our  own  manufactures  and  productions  will 
be  welcome.  We  can  hardly  err,  except  in 
the  way  of  under-statement,  if  we  put  the 
ocean  tonn^e  of  onr  country  in  1970  at  fifty 
million  tuns,  and  the  tonnage  of  lakes,  rivers, 
and  internal  wat«r  communications,  at 
twenty-five  million  tuns.  For  our  foreign 
commerce.  New  York,  Norfolk,  Baltimore, 
Charleston,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Vera  Cruz, 
and  at  the  North,  Boston,  Portland,  St. 
John's,  and  Halifax ;  and  on  the  Pacific,  San 
Francisco,  Acapulco,  Manzanilla,  Guayinas, 
San  I>iego,  Monterey,  Astoria,  Portland, 
Port  Towusend,  Victoria,  and  New  West- 
minster will  be  the  principal  porta.  There 
will  be  also  two  very  large  ports  at  the  ter- 
mini of  the  Darien  Canal,  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific.  Of  these  ports,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  New  York  and  San  Francisco  must 
be  by  far  the  most  important.  While  much 
of  our  commerce  from  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, the  Southern  Pacific  Islands  and  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  will  pass  directly  through 
the  Darien  Canal,  not  taking  San  Francisco 
or  indeed  any  of  the  Pacific  ports  in  its  way, 
very  little  of  it  will  fail  to  pay  tribute  to 
New  York.  Long  before  that  period,  the 
great  money-centre  of  the  world,  which  even 
now  shows  symptoms  of  the  coming  change, 
will  be  transferred  from  London  toNew  York, 
and  where  that  centre  is,  thither  the  world's 
traffic  will  come.  But  aside  from  its  import- 
ance as  the  great  money  and  exchange  centre 
of  the  world,  the  improvements  now  pro- 
jected or  in  progress  will  make  New  York 
the  greatest  maritime  port  on  tho  globe. 
With  a  land-locked  bay  of  sufficient  capacity 
and  depth  to  permit  the  entire  commercial 
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marine  of  Christendom  to  ride  at  anchor  in 
safety;  with  the  broad  and  noble  Hudson 
washing  its  western  shore,  and  the  strait 
known  as  the  East  River  pouring  the  waters 
of 'Long  Island  Sound  Into  the  hay ;  and  both 
livers  spanned  by  lofty  suspension  bridges  at 
various  points,*  and  capacious  tabular  rail- 
ways crossing  both  rivers  bv  a  newly-con- 
trived tunnel;  with  the  difficulties  of  navi- 
gation at  Hurlgate  all  suiTnoonted,  and  a 
channel  deep  enough  for  the  lai^est  ships, 
enabling  the  city  to  make  Long  Island 
Sound  another  bay;  with  a  ship-canal  850 
feet  wide  and  60  feet  deep,  connecting  New- 
town Creek  with  the  beautiful  Canarsie  Bay, 
and  thus  giving  full  sinty  miles  of  wharves 
and  piers,  accessible  at  all  times,  and  all  its 
suburbs  as  well  as  all  parts  of  the  city  itself 
connected  by  swift  railways  in  arca<les,  in 
tunnels,  elevated  upon  iron  pillars  along  its 
streets,  or  running  In  a  belt  outside  the  piers 
and  above  the  height  of  the  vessels  which 
throng  the  wharves ;  witli  its  costly  and 
beautifn!  warehouses,  churches,  banks,  public 
institutions  and  residences,  it  will  be  the 
grandest  city  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and 
worth  a  journey  round  the  globe  to  sec. 

•  Desinnplion  of  the  East  Riner  Bridge,  New  York. 
Lei^li  of  tlver  span  from  center  to  center 

of  tower, 1,600  feet. 

liCngth  of  each  land  span,.. MO    " 

Distance  anchor  walls, 3,480    " 

length  of  New  Yoric  approacli, 1,MX    " 

Length  of  Brooklyn  approach, 941    " 

Total  length  from  termiuua  to  termiDtia,..  5,862  " 
Ascent  of  New  Yorkapproaoh  per  lOOlt,  3A^t  " 
Ascent  of  Brooklyn  approach  per  100  feet,    lAf  " 

Deaeotion  of  cable  in  summer, 150    " 

Elevation  of  grade  in  center  of  space  in 

summer  abore  high  tide 138    " 

Elevation  of  bridge  iu  the  dear, 135    " 

ElecatioQ  of  floor  in  center  of  tower, 118    " 

Elevation  of  floor  at  anchorage, ^^Twe  " 

Elevation  of  Now  York  terminus, 36    " 

Elevation  of  Brooklyn  terminus, 63    " 

Height  of  tower  above  floor 150    " 

Total  height  above  high-tide,  balustrade 

not  included, 268    " 

Foundation  of  lower  below  water  level. 

New  York  aide, 110    " 

Foundation  of  tower  below  water  level, 

Brooklyn 40    " 

The  weight  of  snperatructure  of  the  cen- 
tral span,  as  fer  as  supported  by  the 
cables  and  stays,  and  including  the 
weight,of  four  sieel  cables,  is  equal  to, .  3,483  tons 
TSie  masimnm  transitory  weight  which 
can  at  any  one  time  come  on  the  bridge 
by  crowds  of  people  oh  the  road  and 
footways,  and  the  railway  trains  fully 
loaded,  wUl.be 1,210    " 

Uakiiig  an  aggregate  of. 4,T53toa! 


But  as  a  port  of  entry  for  China,  Japan, 
and  all  Northeastern  Asia,  San  Francisco 
will  maintain  her  pregminence.  Into  her 
Golden  Gate  will  enter  the  emigrant  ships 
with  their  millions  of  Orientals,  who  will 
find  their  homes  on  American  shores,  and 
thither,  too,  the  ships  laden  with  ail  the 
products  of  the  East  will  come  to  deposit 
them  for  distribution  over  our  own  country 
and  Europe.  The  commerce  of  Southern 
Europe,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  African 
Coast,  will  find  in  Norfolk  a  convenient  and 
excellent  port,  and  one  of  the  finest  harbors 
the  worid,  and  that  city  will  have  a  lai'ge 

id  prosperous  growth  from  its  facilities  for 
foreign  commerce  and  internal  communica- 
tion. As  the  entrepot  of  the  vast  tivenne  com- 
merce of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  port 
from  which  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  ani- 
mal products  of  that  re^on  are  sent  to  all 
parts  of  the  globe.  New  Orleans,  with  her 
recently-improved  means  ,of  exit  into  the 
Gulf,  will  always  command  a  commercial  po- 
sition second  to  no  city  on  the  Atlantic  slope 
except  New  York.  The  trans-continental  rail- 
ways which-  are  soon  to  terminate  at  San 
Diego,  and  its  fine  harbor,  will  call  thither  a 
large  and  constantly-growing  trafflc  from 
Australia  and  the  West  Coast  of  South 
America.  As  to  the  ports  now  in  Mexico, 
their  growth  will  depend  very  much  upon 
the  greater  stability  of  their  government 
which  will  follow  their  annexation,  and  the 
infasion  of  American  enterprise  and  enei^y 
into  the  languid  and  apathetao  Mexican. 
Shonld  the  West  India  Islands  become  a  part 
of  the  Republic,  there  will  be  two  or  three 
commercial  ports  of  con^derable  importance 
there.  Havana  will  of  course  retain  its  posi- 
tion, and  Kingston,  Jamaica,  St,  Thomas  and 
Port  au  Prince  or  St.  Domingo,  all  lying  in 
the  direct  route  between  New  York  and  the 
Darien  Canal,  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  important  seaports. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  AGRICOLTURE  OF  THE  PUTUBE. 

That  Agriculture  has  made  great  progress 
in  the  past  twenty-five  years,  in  the  United 
States,  IS  undeniable;  hut  there  have  been 
two  serious  obstacles  in  the  wayof  such 
progress  as  should  have  been  att-ained;  the 
feeility  of  bringing  new  land  into  cnltivation 
repeated  cropping  and  wasteful, 
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e  exhaust- 
Intelligence  and  prac- 
tical education  among  the  great  mass'of  cul- 
tivators. Both  these  obstacles  are  likely  very 
soon  to  be  removed. 

At  the  beginning  of  1809,  the  area  of  the 
States  and  Territories  contwcing  public  lands 
waa  1,834,998,400  acres;  of  this  amount, 
225,628,501  acres  had  been  either  sold,  en- 
tered under  the  homestead  law,  or  granted 
for  military  services;  and  204,000,000  acres 
in  roand  numbers  had  been  granted  for  rail- 
roads, wagon  roads,  internal  improvements, 
nniversitieB,  agricultural  colleges  and  schools, 
leaving  1,405,336,679  acres,  the  greater  part 
of  it  as  yet  unsurveyed,  as  the  entire  amount 
of  pnbhc  land's  owned  by  the  government. 
Much  less  than  one-half  of  this  will  ever  be 
available  for  settlement  or  for  (wricnltural  pur- 
poses ;  the  greater  part  of  Alalia,  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  Colorado 
desert,  the  great  Llano  Estacado  or  staked 
plain, and  ths Mawvaises  Terres, or^ad  Lands 
of  Nebraska  and  Dakota,  are  all  to  be  dednct- 
ed,  together  with  hundreds  of  lakes,  swamps, 
and  soda-covered  lands,  some  of  which,  by 
irrigation,  may  possibly  bear  crops,-  There 
are  not  at  the  outside  oyer  600,000,000  acres 
of  these  lands  available  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, and  of  these,  patents  were  issued  to 
railroads,  &c., for  more  than  fiO,000,00"0  acres 
in  1869,  and  100,000,000  acres  more  are 
asked  for  at  the  present  time  by  the  various 
railroads  and  other  schemes  before  Congress. 
It  follows  from  this  that  the  time  is  coming 
speedily,  probably  before  the  end  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  when  there  will  be  no  more  new 
lands  to  be  purchased  exceprt  at  very  high 
rates,  and  when  agriculturists  will  find  it 
necessary  to  bring  their  farms  np  to  the 
est  condition  of  productiveness  and 
them  there,  or  there  will  ere  long  be  a  lack 
of  food  for  the  supply  of  the  scores  of  mill- 
ions of  non-producers.  To  aeeomplish  this, 
more  thoroughly  scientific  ferming,  careful 
cnltivation,  rotation  of  crops,  and  profus 
manuring,  will  be  necessary.  The  Japanee 
and  Chinese  agriculturists  have  cultivated  the 
same  fields  for  nearly  2,000  years,  and  they 
yield  as  large  crops  now  as  they  ever  have 
done.  The  secret  of  their  success  is  their 
thorough  tillage,  and  the  extraordinary  cs 
with  wnich  every  description  of  fertilizer 
preserved  and  applied  to  the  soil.  The  gi 
bage  and  sew^e  of  their  great  cities  does 
not  go  to  waste,  and  every  where  the  hus- 
bandman treasures  up  the  materials  for 
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taining  the  fertility  of  his  lands,  as  zealously 
as  if  they  were  so  much  gold.  We  have 
much  to  learn  from  these  natives  in  this  re- 
spect., and  when  we  have,  as  wo  soon  shall 
have  them  largely  engaged  in  the  cultivation 
of  our  lands,  it  is  to  he  hoped  that  they  will 
bring  with  them  their  thrift  and  carefulness, 
though  we  might  perhaps  dispense  with  some 
of  their  customs  of  gathering  fertilizers,  as 
offensive  to  our  refined  tastes, 

I,  we  drop  down  altogether  too  soon 
from  thirty  or  thirty-five  bushels  of  wheat  to 
the  acre  to  ten  or  twelve  bushels ;  and  onr 
lands,  which,  when  new,  yielded  their  fifty  to 
seventy-five  bushels  of  corn  or  their  three  or 
four  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre, 
come  much  too  readily  to  a  crop  of  twenty- 
fife  or  thirty  of  the  former  and  eighty  or 
ninety  of  the  latter.  Even  the  rich  prairie 
lands  of  Illinois  or  the  still  deeper  and  richer 
soil  of  California  speedily  ceases  to  respond 
liberally  to  the  slovenly  cultivation  which 
merely  scratches  the  surface  and  does  not  re- 
turn to  the  soil  any  of  the  elements  which  it 
has  taken  from  it.  Yet,  so  wide  is  our  ter- 
ritory, so  fertile  our  lands,  and  so  various  our 
climate,  that  it  will  be  perhaps  a  half  cen- 
tury before,  even  with  the  careless  and  indif- 
ferent tillage  of  the  present  time,  we  should 
find  our  population  trenching  upon  the 
boundaries  of  subsistence.  If  we  will  but  bo 
time,  this  need  never  be ;  but  if  we 
n  taking  the  elements  of  plant-food 
from  the  soil  and  returning  none  of  them  to 
it,  we  shall  find  with  each  year  a  constantly- 
advancing  barren  desert ;  we  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  draw  our  food  from  greater  and 
greater  distances,  till  finally  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  continent  will  become  desolate  like  that 
broad  waste  which  now  extends  from  the  Jor- 
dan eastward  to  the  Syr-daria  and  Amoo- 
daria  in  Central  Asia,  comprising  what  were 
for  ages  the  most  fertile  lands  of  the  earth. 

To  avoid  such  a  fate,  it  is  necessary  not 
only  to  drain,  till  and  manure  the  soil  boun- 
tifully, irrigating  it  where  necessaiy,  hut  to 
restore  the  forests  as  far  as  possible.  Espe- 
cially on  the  prairies  and  wide,  treeless 
plains  of  the  central  basin  should  trees  be 
planted  by  millions;  trees  of  quick  growth, 
and  trees  which  will  attain  a  lofty  height. 
By  means  of  these  the  rains  maybe  restored 
to  those  now  parched  and  desolate  lands,  and 
they  will  be  enabled  now,  as  they  did  eight 
hundred  or  a  thousand  years  ago,  to  sustain 
a  vast  and  prosperous  population.  "  The  old 
wastes  will  again  be  inhabited,  the  cities  of  a 
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hundred  generations,"  and  the  thirsty  soil, 
drinking  in  the  rains  and  dews,  will  become 
like  Eden  for  beauty  and  productivenesB.  In 
regard  to  the  crops  to  be  grown,  there  is  no, 
reason  to  suppose  that  there  will  be  much 
thsif  is  new  in  the  hundred  years  to  come. 
A  few  new  textiles,  perhaps,  the  ramie,  the 
new  silky  fibre,  which  yields  such  enormous 
crops,  and  possibiy  on  the  plains  some  of  the 
cacti,  or  Agave  tribes  of  fibres,  such  as  the 
Ixilotl  or  the  Sisal  grass,  some  of  the  new 
nettles,  which  may  prove  more  profitable  as 
crops  than  onr  common  hemp,  and  possibly 
some  improved  species  or  variety  of  cotton ; 
among  grains,  improved  varieties  of  wheat, 
oata  and  barley,  possibly  the  African  dourra 
or  millet,  other  and  more  productive  varieties 
and  species  of  maize,  including  perhaps  that 
remarkable  deep  blue  com  ^ich  Professor 
Newberry  found  among  the  Moquia ;  new 
and  better  varieties  of  the  sorghum  ^d  im- 
phee ;  hardier  varieties  of  the  sugar-cane, 
which  will  bear  a  more  northern  climate ; 
tea,  coffee,  the  pomegranate,  the  bauana  or 
plantain,  the  olive  and  other  tropical  and 
semi-tropical  plants,  of  which  already  there 
are  plantations  in  Southern  California ;  sev- 
eral of  the  new  and  productive  grasses,  and 
all  the  varieties  of  the  mulberj'y,  as  well  as 
other  plants  which  wil!  furnish  sufficient  food 
for  the  silkworms'.  The  culture  of  the  grape, 
the  production  of  silk,  the  rearing  of  the 
olive  for  its  oil,  and  the  cultivation  of  both 
tea  and  coffee,  are  destined  to  become  marked 
features  in  our  agricultural  industry  in  the 
near  future.  80,  too,  will  be  the  sugar  cul- 
ture. The  cane,  the  soi^hum,  the  sugar-beet, 
and  not  improbably  also  maize,  and  some  of 
the  more  saccharine  melons  or  squashes,  will 
all  be  laid  under  contribution  for  onr  supply 
of  sweets.  Sixty-two  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  sugar  were  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  1868,  beside  all  that  was  produced 
in  the  country.  The  time  is  not  distant 
when,  instead  of  importing,  we  shall  export 
our  sugars,  and  though  the  consumption  of 
hardly  any  article  of  food  increases  so  rap- 
idly, yet  the  increase  of  production,  espe- 
cially if  we  annex,  as  we  probably  shall  ere 
long,  some  of  the  West  India  Islands,  will 
keep  pace  with  it.  The  production  of  silt 
in  the  raw  state,  as  well  as  its  manufacture, 
is  anotherform  of  agricultural  industry  which 
will  become  prominent  in  a  few  years.  Our 
Pacific  States  are  favorably  situated  for  the 
rearing  of  the  silk-worm,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  Territories  east  of  the  fiocky  Mountains. 


The  cultivation  of  textile  fibres,  cotton,  ramie, 
hemp,  spartina,  &c,,  will  for  a  hundred  years 
ome  continue  to  be  an  important  part  of 
agricultural  products,  though  probably 
/  wil!  never  again  so  entirely  engross  the 
labor  of  any  section  as  cotton  did  before  the 
war.  Viniculture,  or  cultivation  of  the  gi'ape 
for  wine,  has  already  attained  a  magnitude 
which  promises  within  a  few  years  to  make 
us  independent  of  Europe  iu  the  production 
of  wines  and  brandies.  That  it  will  reach 
its  highest  point  within  twenty  years  is  prob- 
able, though  it  can  not  fail  to  be  always  a 
great  and  powerful  interest.  The  culture  of 
the  grasses  and  the  traffic  in  them  is  an  in- 
terest of  greater  importance  than  is  generally 
supposed.  The  hay  crop  of  the  country  is 
one  of  its  most  valuable,  perhaps  the  most 
valuable  of  its  vegetable  products.  Its  sale 
and  consumption  away  from  the  place  of  its 
growth,  is  bad  husbaiidry,  only  to  be  par- 
tially atoned  for  by  the  most  bountiful  use 
of  fertilizers  from  abroad ;  but  without  it 
cattle,  horses  and  sheep  could  scarcely 
exist.  California  aud  several  of  the  Terri- 
tories of  the  great  plains  have  no  natural 
grasses,'  qr  at  least  none  which  form  a  sod. 
The  long  dry  season  parches  them  and  kills 
their  roots.  The  wild  rice,  wild  oats,  alfalfa, 
and  other  introduced  grasses  and  grains, 
make  up  for  the  deficiency,  and  as  the  do- 
mestic animals  of  these  countries  seldom 
require  shelter,  there  is  not  much  hay  need- 
ed. The  introduction  of  some  foreign  glasses 
within  a  few  years  to  come  is  probable, 
though  not  many  of  them  are  really  superior 
to  what  we  now  have. 

Stock-raising  is  likely  to  be  forsome  years 
to  come  a  favorite  occupation  with  maay  of 
om-  fermers.  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming, 
Colorado,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  and  portions 
of  Arizona,  Texas,  the  Indian  Territory,  and 
much  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  as  well  as  the 
greater  part  of  Oregon  and  Washington  Ter- 
ritory, and  California,  are  well  adapted  to 
this  pursuit.  It  is,  however,  the  lowest  form 
of  agriculture,  and  tends  so  greatly  to  a  half- 
nomadic  life  and  to  the  barbarisms  connected 
with  it,  and  requires,  moreover,  such  vast 
tracts  of  tenitory  for  its  successful  prosecu- 
tion, that  as  the  population  becomes  dense, 
it  must  gradually  diminish  in  importance. 
We  are,  as  a  nation,  the  greatest  meat-eatei'S 
in  the  world,  with  the  exception  periiaps  of 
the  Guachos,  or  half-civ iliaed  hunters  of  the 
South  American  pampas,  who  subsist  entire- 
ly on  animal  food.     Even  our  poorest  classes 
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have  meat  once  or  twice  a  day,  while  the 
peasants  and  lowest  classes  of  Belgium, 
France,  and  Sweden,  hardly  taste  meat  once 
in  six  months.  Whether  this  fondness  for  a 
meat  diet  will  continue  to  prevail,  is  some- 
what doubtfat.  The  Chinese,  Japanese, 
and  indeed  the  Oriental  nations  generally, 
are  more  abstemious,  than  we  are.  With  most 
of  them,  rice,  with  some  condiments,  is  the 
principal  article  of  diet,  though  ocoaaionally 
they  eat  the  flesh  of  the  smaller  animals,  if 
able  to  pay  for  the  Inxury.  Should  they  pre- 
serve tneir  present  habits,  the  demiaTid  for 
beef,  mutton  and  pork  would  not  keep  pace 
with  the  increase  of  our  population,  and  this 
would  be  well,  for  we  should  not  he  able  to 
spare  from  cultivation  the  immense  tracts 
which  would  be  required  for  the  rearing  of 
these  great  herds. 

The  live  stock  of  the  United  States  in 
1869  was,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Agriottlture,  6,332,793  horses, 
valued  at  $533,024,787;  921,662  mules, 
valued  at  198,386,369;  21,433,095  beeves, 
valued  at  1667,964,149;  37,728,279  sheep, 
valued  at  $82,139,979;  and  23,316,476 
swine,  valued  at  $146,188,755.  We  can 
hardly  be  far  out  of  the  way  if  we  estimate 
the  nnmbei-s  in  1969,  as  97,000,000  horses, 
14,000,000  mules,  336,000,000  beeves,  400, 
000,000  sheep,  and  368,000,000  swine.  I 
will  be  borne  in  mind  that  though  these 
numbers  might  be  in  excess  of  what  would 
be  reqviired  for  supplying  the  needs  of  the 
six  or  seven  hundred  millions  of  our  own 
people,  the  export  demand  would  unques- 
tionably be  iai^e,  and  would  undoubtedly 
consume  whatever  we  had  to  spare.  We  have 
purposely  estimated  the  increase  of  sheep  as 
less  than  that  of  the  other  animals,  for  two 
reasons ;  the  other  textile  fabrics  coming  into 
nse  will  considerably  diminish  the  consump- 
tion of  wool,  and  the  increase  of  flocks  of 
sheep  is,  when  nnreatrainr  \  so  great  that  to 
avoid  a  glut  in  the  market,  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  take  special  measures  to  reduce  it 
thus  in  Australia,  where  the  facilities  for  gra- 
zing are  very  similar  to  those  of  Texas,  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico,  the  increase  of  sheep 
had  been  so  greatly  in  excess  of  the  demand 
that  the  settlers  have  found  it  nei 
erect  immense  vats  heated  by  steam,  in  which 
they  boil  down  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
carcasses  of  sheep  simply  for  the  talli 
Such  measnres  would  soon  redace  the  ni 
her  of  sheep  within  reasonable  bounds. 
The   production  of  machines,   driven  by 


steam  or  horse-power,  for  agricultural  pur^ 
poses,  though  already  an  interest  of  great 
extent,  is  destined  to  receive  an  astonishing 
leveiopment.  The  vast  plains,  prairies  and 
Dlateaus  of  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Dakota,  Colo- 
'ado,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Montana,  Utah,  New 
Mexico,  and  Arizona,  will  be  broken  up  by 
-plow,  doing  the  work  of  fifty  men 
and  a  hundred  horses  at  once,  and  never 
tiring  till  the  arable  lands  are  ^1  furrowed, 
pulverized  and  liarrowed  by  its  agency.  The 
steam-sower,  steam-cultivator,  and  ateam- 
mowers,  reapers,  binders,  threshers,  and  dig- 
gers, will  garner  the  crops  with  a  celerity 
and  certainty  which  eould  never  have  been 
accomplished  with  hand  labor.  But  we  need 
not  confine  ourselves  to  steam.  Other  mo- 
tive powers,  more  compact,  more  manage- 
able, less  expensive,  and  less  dangerous,  may 
and  probably  will  take  the  place  of  steam  for 
these  and  other  purposes,  and  it  will  thus  be 
possible  to  cultivate  these  vast  regions  thor- 
oughly and  easily,  when,  if  they  had  been 
explored  and  settled  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  ago,  they  must  long  have  remained 
untitled  from  the  scarcity  of  labor. 

The  agriculture  of  the  future  is  destined 
to  be  a  grand  success.  The  900,000,000 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  our  most  distinctively 
American  crop,  which  were  produced  in 
1868,  will  have  increased  to  15,000,000,000 
in  1970;  the  225,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
will  have  multiplied  to  3,300,000,000;  and 
4,000,000,000  bushels  of  oats  will  be  neces- 
■y  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  97,000,000 
rses,  and  the  other- animals  and  humau 
beings  with  whom  it  is  an  article  of  food. 
Bariey,  already  becoming  a  favorit*  grsdn  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  will  yield  not  less  than 
400,000,000  bushels,  and  buckwheat,  relished 
alike  by  oriental  and  western  palates  in  its 
season,  will  hardly  fall  behind  barley  in 
quantity.  Kye  will  not  probably  increase  so 
fast,  but  may  attain  to  250,000,000  bushels. 
Of  the  root  crops,  potatoes,  the  moat  impor- 
tant of  our  esculents,  will  average  1,600,- 
000,000  bushels  and  possibly  more ;  the  beet, 
including  its  use  for  sugar,  will  perhaps  attain 
to  1,000,000,000,  and  the  different  varieties 
of  the  turnip,  to  S00,OOO,000  or  600,000,- 
000.  Hay,  of  which  our  average  product  is 
now  about  26,000,000  tons,  will  not  increase 
in  quantity  so  much  as  other  crops,  since,  ia 
most  of  the  Central  and  Southern  regions, 
the  live  stock  does  not  require  shelter.  To- 
bacco will,  in  default  of  more  potent  stimu- 
lants, continue  to  be  the  beloved  but  noxious 
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weed  of  the  milliona  oi'  our  inhabitants, 
though  there  is  daoger  that  the  Chinese  may 
substitute  the  far  more  baneful  opium  for  it. 
It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  tobacco  crop  of 
1970,  because  we  can  not  be  certain  how 
many  tobacco-producing  countries  may  be 
annexed  by  that  time.  If  we  state  it  at  5,- 
000,000,000  pounds,  we  shall  be  undoubt- 
edly below  the  quantity  which  will  actually 
be  produced.  The  <)uantity,of  cotton  then 
grown  is  still  more  doubtful,  since  it  remains 
to  be  seen  what  proportion  of  our  new  lands 
can  profitably  be  devoted  to  cotton,  and  what 
other  textiles  may  take  its  place  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  dress  goods.  We  should  not  be 
inclined  to  fix  the  production  of  1970  above 
20,000,000  bales,  and  probably  this  quantity 
woald  be  consumed  at  home. 

Of  minor  crops,  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
with  any  certainty.  Some  of  them  may  and 
probably  will,  attwu  to  a  niagnitude  which 
will  enable  them  to  rank  with  the  great  sta- 
ples of  our  present  agriculture.  Others  may 
fell  off  to  the  most  insignificant  proportions. 
But  as  a  whole,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  agriculture  of  a  hundred  years 
hence  will  more  than  keep  pace  with  the 
population  in  quality,  quantity,  and  excel- 
lence. 


CHAPTBE  TI. 

MANUFACTURES  IS  THR  FDTUEB. 

There  is  more  difficulty  in  determining  de- 


finitely what  will  be  the  increase  and  prog- 
ress of  manafaetures  in  this  country  for  the 
next  hundred  years  than  in  predicting  the 

Srogress  of  any  other  form  of  national  in- 
ustfy.  Manufactures  are  so  much  stimu- 
lated or  depressed  by  tariff  regulations,  so 
much  influenced  by  popular  taste  and  de- 
mand, and  so  much  controlled  by  new  inven- 
tions and  discoveries,  that  apart  from  stating 
the  general  fact  that  there  must  be  in  most 
branches  of  manufacture  an  enornaous  devel- 
opment, it  is  hardly  safe  to  malte  any  specific 
predictions.  We  might  illustrate  these  fluc- 
tuations by  a  reference  to  the  manufacture  of 
iron  in  the  past;  in  1842,  800,000  tons 
were  produced  in  the  United  States;  in 
1852,  564,000  tons  ;  in  1856,  874,428  tons; 
in  1861,  731,564  tons;  in  1866,  931,582 
tons;  and  in  1869,  1,950,000  tons.  These 
fluctuations  were  produced,  in  a  very  large 
degree,  by  the  varying  duty  on  foreign  iron 


of  the  classes  which,  came  most  directly  in 
competition  with  the  products  of  our  own 
foundries.  There  was  a  time  when  blanket 
shawls  of  American  manufacture  were  in  great 
demand,  and  onr  woolen  mannfsctoiica  conld 
not  make  enough  of  them  ;  that  demand  has 
now  ceased,  and  the  manufacturer  who  should 
attempt  to  revive  it  ^ould  find  himself 
swamped  very  soon  by  the  accumulation  of 
his  stock.  Twenty  years  ago,  the  mowing, 
reaping  and  harvesting  machines,  the  horse- 
rakes  and  hay  tedders,  were  just  stmggling 
into  existence,  and  the  sale  of  them  did  not 
hundred  or  so  a  year.  Now  the 
harvests  of  the  Western, prairies  as  well  as  of 
many  of  our  Eastern  farms  are  wholly  gath- 
ered by  machinery,  and  though  this  manu- 
facture is  yet  in  its  infency,  and  is  destined 
to  become  a  hundred-fold  what  it  now  is,  the 
already  amount  to  many  millions  every 
year. 

In  1860,  the  manufacture  of  coal  oil  had 
reached  an  annual  production  of  8478,695 — 
kerosene  oil  and  its  cognates  were  hardly 
heard  ot  In  1868,. 74,774,291  gallons  of 
petrolenm  oils  were  exported,  of  a  value  of 
130,000,000,  while  the  home  consumption  of 
this  and  the  other  products  of  the  crude  pe- 
troleum must  have  amounted  to  as  much 
more.  Here  was  a  mannfactuve  which  had 
multiplied  its  products  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  times  in  eight  years.  Sewing- 
machines,  invented  in  1846  by  Elias  Howe, 
had  not  attained  to  a  noticeable  amount  oi 
sales  in  1850;  in  1860  the  annual  product 
was.  1276,235,  In  1869  the  three  companies 
known  as  the  "  Combination ;"  the  Singer 
Co.,  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Co.,  and  the 
Grover  &  Baker  Co.,  report  sales  amounting 
to  over  18,000,000,  and  the  whole  business 
approximates  very  nearly  to  $20,000,000. 
Here  again  is  an  incre^e  of  eighty  fold  in 
nine  years.  The  development  of  iJhe  trade 
in  reed  instruments,  melodeons,  hai'moniums, 
cabinet  ojgans,  &e.,  is  nearly  as  great  in  pro- 
portion, and  that  in  pianos  but  little  less. 

The  manufacture  of  American  watches, 
which  in  1860  was.not  of  sufficient  magni- 
tude to  find  a  place  in  the  census  report,  had 
in  1869  become  so  important  as  to  supply  a 
little  more  than  one-half  the  demand,  in  value 
marketing  nearly  |6,000,000  worth  a  year. 

The  direct  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel 
in  their  various  marketable  forms,  including 
all  articles  made  solely  of  iron  in  this  coun- 
try, was,  in  1868,  $147,631,251.  With  the 
finest  iron  ores  in  the  world,  and  in  close 
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proximity  to  miaes  of  coal  adinii'aljly  adapted 
for  smelting  pnrposea,  we  shall  be  much  to 
blame  if  within  the  next  ten  years  we  do  not 
manage  to  supply  our  home  demand  for  iron 
and  steel,  which  is  increasing  with  unprece- 
dented rapidity.  The  demand  for  steel  rails 
for  the  railroads  already  in  operation,  and 
those  to  be  built  in  the  next  two  years,  will, 
the  railroad  men  say,  be  150,000  tons,  worth 
not  less  than  112,000,000,  and  of  iron  rails 
in  the  same  time,  1,200,000  tons,  worth  over 
160,000,000.  The  iron  and  steel  for  loco- 
motives, ear- wheels,  truolre,  and  cars  for  these 
railroads,  will  consnme  not  leas  than  $ao, 
000,000  more,  making  at  the  very  lowest 
estimate  *I  33,000,000  worth  of  iron  in  two 
years,  or  $86,000,000  per  annum  forthe  next 
two  years  for  railroad  purposes  alone.  Add 
to  this  our  annual  consumption  of  iron  and 
ateel  for  other  purposes,  amounting  in  1868 
to  $132,000,000,  and  increasing  every  year, 
and  the  consumption  of  American  iron  in 
1870  can  not  fell  short  of  $200,000,000.  A 
writer  in  the  Boston  Gommerdal  Bulletin 
estimates  from  existing  data  that  oi 
gumption  of  American  iron  for  .all 
fecturing  purposes  (including  railroad  bars) 
in  1900  will  be  $600,000,000.  The  eati-. 
mate  is  certainly  much  below  the  truth; 
but  adopting  it  as  a  basis,  we  should  have 
our  manufactures  of  iron  in  1930  of  an  annual 
value  of  $1,200,000,000 ;  in  1 940,  of  an  an 
nnal  value  of  $2,400,000,000;  in  1960,  ol 
$4,800,000,000,  and  in  1970,  of  $7,300,000, 
000.  We  shall  certainly  do  better  than  that, 
but  the  estimate  itself  is  large  enough  to 
startle  us. 

The  manufactures  of  cotton  will  not  in  all 
probability  increase  in  any  tiling  like  so  rapid 
a  ratio,  unless  some  new  uses  should  be  dis- 
covered for  cotton  which  would  greatly  atim- 
nlate  both  its  production  and  consumption  ; 
yet  in  view  of  the  probability  that  it  will 
continue  to  form  the  basis  of  the  clothing  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  nation,  and  its  use  for 
bedding,  for  sails,  and  for  so  many  other 
purposes,  we  are  justified  in  believing  that 
the  manufacture  will  keep  very  nearly  an 
even  pace  with  the  increase  of  the  population. 
It  was  about  $120,000,000  in  value  in  1860, 
and  can  not  well  be  less  than  $2,000,000,000 
in  the  amount  of  its  annual  products  in  1970, 
or  somewhat  more  than  the  entire  annual 
value  of  all  our  manufactured  products  in 
1860. 

In  woolen  goods  there  has  been  a  greater 
variation  than  in  cottons.     Many  of  flie  de- 


scriptions of  woolen  dress  goods,  or  those 
composed  in  part  of  wool  and  part  of  cotton, 
silk  or  linen,  are  now  manufactured  success- 
fully here,  while  ten  years  ago  we  were  de- 
pendent upon  Great,  Britain,  France  or  Ger- 
many for  them ;  others  are  still  beyond  our 

isent  ability  to  manufacture  successfully. 

the  articles  of  woolen  underwear,  and  in 
delaines,  1:)  toad  cloths,  doeskins,  cheap  pop- 
hns,  blankets,  i&o.,  there  has  been  a  fierce 
itrn^le  between  AmericMi  and  foreign  man- 
ufacturers, and  the  foreign  manufacturers,  in 
order  to  drive  our  goods  from  the  market 
and  break  onr  manufacturers,  have  sent  their 
goods  to  the  United  States  in  immense  quan- 
tities at  less  than  actual  cost,  in  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  make  a  large  profit  when  they 
had  defeated  competition.  Heavy  losses  have 
been  inflicted  on  both  sides  by  this  policy, 
but  for  the  most  part,  though  at  the  cost  of 
individual  failures,  the  American  production 
has  been  kept  up,  and  the  foreign  goods 
driven  from  the  market.  The  production  of 
woolen  goods  in  1860  was  reported  by  the 
census  as  about  $70,000,000.  The  produc- 
tion of  army  clothing  during  the  war  greatly 
increased  it,  so  that  at  one  time  our  produc- 
tion of  woolen  goods  must  have  amounted  to 
nearly  $300,000,000.  The  depression  since 
that  time  has  reduced  the  annual  product, 
according  to  the  best  estimates,  to  about 
$160,000,000  in  1868,  and  possibly  to  not 
more  than  $150,000,000  in  1869.  For  the 
future,  notwithstanding  some  fluctuations, 
may  confidently  hope  that  our  constantly 
improving  machinery,  our  higher  attain- 
ments in  chemical  knowledge  for  the  coloring 
of  these  goods,  and  in  the  principles  of  taste, 
and  advance  in  artistic  skill  in-  designs,  will 
enable  us  soon  to  command  our  own  market 
by  the  production  of  goods  whose  quality, 
durability  of  color,  and  taste  in  design,  shall 
satisfy  the  most  festidious  buyer.  If  we  can 
'  ■'  'a,  we  may  he  assured  of  a  demand  for 
than  $3,600,000,000  worth  of  these 
goods  in  1970. 

The  manufacture  of  clothing  las  been 
lai^ely  developed  within  the  past  ten  years. 
In  1860,  it  wa?  reported  at  about  $8 8,0 00,- 
000.  Since  that  time,  not  only  has  the  cost 
of  most  articles  of  clothing  more  than  doub- 
led, and  the  amount  of  work  on  them  greatly 
increased,  hut  the  manufacture  of  under- 
clothing for  both  sexes,  of  collars,  cufl"s,  and 
fine  shirtSjfor  men,  and  the  entire  production 
of  walking  snits,  and  dresses  of  all  descrip- 
tions, cloaks,  children's  clothing,  &c.,  been 
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almost  created.  The  war  stimulated  produc- 
tion in  these  directions,  and  once  established, 
it  has  maintained  itself.  This  trade  at  the 
present  time  pradaces  not  less  than  $300,- 
000,000  wortli  of  goods  annually,  and  as  the 
proportion  of  these  goods  to  the  population 
must,  both  frohi  the  requirements  of  life  and 
the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  money,  be 
much  greater  than  now,  we  are  warranted  in 
believing  that  the  annual  product  of  clothing 
in  1970  will  be  above  rather  than  below 
*6,000,000,000. 

Tiie  dlk  manufacture  ia  juat  obtaining  a 
foothold  here.  We  have,  it  is  true,  foriiear- 
ly  twenty  years,  manufactured  a  considerable 
portioffiof  our  sewing  silk,  producing  in  1860 
|3,605COOO  worth  of  that  indispensable  arti- 
cle ;  we  had  done  something  also  in  the  way 
of  silk  gimps,  fringes,  and  trimmings,  and 
perhaps  a  little  in  the  way  of  ribbons,  but 
our  pTOduction  of  all  these  was  leas  than 
SE3,000,000  in  1860.  Dress  silks,  pieci 
goods,  beltings,  and  the  finer  ribbons,  had 
not  at  that  time  been  produced  in  any  appre- 
ciable quantities.  Now  there  are  about" 
1,500,000  yards  of  dress  silks  manufactured 
here,  perhaps  half  a  million  pieces  of  ribbons, 
and  most  of  the  dress  trimmings,  bat  bands, 
bi-aids,  selves,  bullion  trimmmgs  and  car- 
riage trimmings,  as  well  as  the  silk  plush  for 
hata  and  bonnets  required  in  our  markets. 
The  sewing  ailka  have  nearly  driven  the  for- 
eign article  out  of  our  markets.  The  manu- 
factures of  silk  and  of  mixed  goods  partly  of 
silk  in  the  year  1370  will  not  fell  below 
$25,000,000.  For  the  first  time  in  our  his- 
tory we  are,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  producing, 
Ou  a  considerable  and  rapidly-increasing 
scale,  our  own  cocoons,  and  the  infiux  of 
Japanese,  accustomed  to  rearing  the  silk- 
worm, will  make  thia  in  a  few  years,  in  that 
climate  and  soil,  a  favorite  pursuit.  Our  far 
cilities  for  obtaining  the  raw  silk  from  China 
and  Japan  are  now  superior  to  those  of  any 
of  the  European  manufacturers.  We  may 
then  fee!  justified  in  predicting  for  1970  a 
production  of  silk  goods  of  not  less  than 
1600,000,000. 

The  hat  manufecture  haa  had  great 
situdes  in  the  past  ten  years,  at  some  times 
in  the  full  tide  of  an  unexampled  success, 
and  at  others  remarkably  depressed.  It 
amounted  to  about  8lT,600,000  in  1S60,  and 
in  1863  or  1864  had  more  than  doubled  that 
amount.  Since  that  time  it  has  undei^one 
great  depreaaion,  and  ia  still  far  from  pros- 
perous. Yet  its  present  annual  production  can 


not  well  be  less  than  $30,000,000.  As  in  all 
probability  the  men  of  1970  will  require  some 
sort  of  head-gear,  for  we  can  not  well  suppose 
that,  like  the'  Abjssinians,  they  will  butter 
their  hair  and  go  bareheaded,  we  may  con- 
clude perhaps  that  the  in'crease  in  the  busi- 
ness will  keep  pace  with  the  popnlation,  and 
put  it  at  $480,000,000.  This  may  very  pos- 
sibly be  an  under-estimate,  as  the  only  hats 
now  imported  in  any  quantity,  the  "  Pana- 
ma," or  as  they  are  sometimes  called, "  Guay- 
aquil" straw  or  grass  bats,  may  then  be  very 
largely  made  in  our  own  territory. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  industrial  oper- 
ations in  our  coantrj  ia  the  tanning  or  prep- 
aration of  leather  and  the  manufacture  of 
boots  and  shoes.  These  two  branches  of 
manufacture  in  I860  produced  an  annutd 
amount  ofabout  $170,000,000,  via.,  178,000,- 
000  of  leather,  and  $92,000,000  worth  of 
boots  and  shoes,  to  which  may  be  added 
over  a  million  more  for  leather  gloves.  The 
old  proverb  says,  "The.re  is  nothing  lite 
leather,"  and  though  a  great  variety  of  other 
substances  have  been  tried  for  the  various 
purposes  for  which  leather  is  used,  yet  noth- 
ing thus  for  has  taken  its  place  permanently 
or  to  any  very  great  extent.  Yet  the  price 
of  leather  is  advancing  Bteadily  and  pretty 
rapidly.  It  is  worth  now  double  what  it  was 
before  tbe  war,  and  the  fall  in  gold  does  not 
reduce  its  price  materially.  There  may  be 
no  falling  off  in  the  supply  of  hides,  but  the 
materiala  necessary  to  the  proper  tanning  of 
them  are  diminishing  in  quantity  and  in- 
creasing in  price.  It  is  a  question  whether 
leather  enough  can  be  produced  a  century 
hence  to  supply  the  various  demands  for  it 
of  a  population  of  639,000,000  ;  if  it  can,  it 
will  be  fit.  a  great  advance  on  present  prices. 
We  are  justified  in  believing  that  the  leather 

Sroduct  of  1970  will  not  be  worth  less  than 
2,000,000,000,  and  the  boots,  shoes,  and 
gloves  of  the  same  year  as  much  more. 

The  manufacture  of  india-rubber  goods  is 
one  of  those  branches  of  industry  which  haa 
made  immense  progress  within  ten  years 
past.  The  whole  history  of  vulcanized  rub- 
ber is  comprised  within  less  than  thirty 
years ;  its  practical  adaptation  to  any  thing 
except  shoes  and  clothing  within  less  than 
twenty,  and  its  use  in  almost  every  depart- 
ment of  the  useful  arts  belongs  to  the  last 
ten.  The  "hard  rubber"  has  been  found 
admirable  for  every  purpose  for  which  ivory, 
bone,  the  ornamental  woods,  leather,  bois 
duree,  or  most  of  the  metals  had  been  pre- 
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vioMsly  used ;  while  the  more  flexible  soft 
rubber  has  an  iDflnitude  of  applications  for 
which  other  mateiiaJs  had  been  used  with 
less  advantage,  as  well  aa  to  very  many  for 
which  nothing  else  would  answer.  In  1860, 
the  annual  production  was  stated  at  15,642,- 
100,  a  sum  even  then  considerably  below  the 
truth.  The  production  of  vulcamaed  rubber 
and  gutta  peroha  in  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time,  (aside  from  the  very  lai^e  for- 
Mgn  manufectnre  under  the  Goodyear  pat- 
ents,) is  above  rather  than  l>elow  $25,000,- 
000,  and  as  new  sources  of  supply  of  the  raw 
material  have  been  discovered  recently,  there 
seems  no  reason  why  it  should  not  continue 
to  incL'ease  as  rapidly  as  the  population,  and 
reach  $400,000,000  in  19T0. 

Clocks,  watches,  and  jewelry,  though  dis- 
tinct branches  of  manufacture,  are  usually 
classed  together.  The  manufacture  of  the 
better  class  of  cloclis,  those  of  the  grade  cor- 
responding to  the  French  parlor  clocks,  has 
been  first  brought  to  perfection  within  the 
past  fi.ve  years.  The  watch  manufacture,  as 
we  have  already  observed  elsewhere,  has 
made  great  strides  since  1860;  and  many 
descriptions  of  jewelry  are  now,  by  the  aid 
of  machinery,  brought  to  a  perfection  which 
would  not  have  been  deemed  possible  ten 
years  since.  As  belonging  to  the  si 
eral  class  of  manufactures,  we  may  mention 
also  solid  silver  and  gold  plate,  and  silver- 
plated  aod  Britannia  waie,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  gold  pens  In  1860  these  vai'ious 
branches  of  manufacture  produced  annually 
about  $'24,000,000.  Their  present  produc- 
tion would  be  undei'stated  at  $45,000,000, 
and  they  are  articles  for  the  niost  part  of  lux- 
ury, which  will  be  in  demand  to  a  greater 
and  greater  extent  as  the  nation  increases  in 
wealth.  Wo  estimate  their  production  in 
1970  at  not  less  tlian  $800,000,000. 

Oamages  are,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
objects  of  luxury,  and  in  the  abundance  and 
constant  multiplication  of  our  other  meansof 
locomotion,  we  might  expect  that  they  would 
not  increase  in  their  ^oduction  as  rapidly  as 
articles  of  necessity ;  but  the  fact  seems  to  be 
otherwise.  The  annual  value  in  1880  was 
$27,265,000,  of  which  about  $37S,00O  was  for 
children's  carriages,  dolls'  carriages,  &c.  This 
branch  of  the  business  alone  now  produces 
annually  more  than  $5,000,000  worth,  and 
the  a^regate  production  is  about  $50,000,- 
000.  We  can  not  t«ll  how  soon  the  steam 
locomotive  or  some  new  motor  may  take  the 
place  of  the   boise  before  our  pleasure  car- 


riages, but  we  think  we  are  warranted  in  the 
opinion  that  in  1970  the  vahie  of  the  pleas- 
ure carriages  of  all  sorts  will  not  fall  below 
$800,000,000. 

The  manufacture  o{ furniture  for  dwelling 
houses,  churches,  halls  and  schools  has  made 
great  advances  in  the  past  ten  years.  More 
costly  woods,  more  elaborate,  designs,  and 
more  skillful  inlaid  and  ornamental  work, 
3  greatly  enhanced  the  price  of  the  better 
qualities,  and  the  demand  for  showy  and 
cheap  furniture  has  led  to  the  manufacture 
of  vast  quantities  of  trash,  which  found  a 
ready  sale  to  those  who  buy  a  thing  because 
it  is  cheap.  The  census  of  1860  gives  the 
value  of  the  furniture  manufactured  that  year 
as  S25,632,293,  and  we  are  assured  by  the 
most  intelligent  men  in  the  trade  that  it  has 
more  tlian  doubled  within  ten  years.  The 
growing  scarcity  of  choice  woods,  and  the 
increasing  labor  of  the  finish  justify  an  esti- 
mate of  $1,000,000,000,  as  the  annual  pro- 
duct a  hundred  years  hence. 

Furnacei,  ranges,  heaters,  grates,  and  steam 
or  hot-water  heating  apparatus,  with  their 
accompaniments  of  registers,  ventilators,  and 
hot-air  pipes,  have  within  a  few  years  past 
become  necessities  of  modem  and  fashion- 
ably-constructed dwellings,  as  well  as  of 
churches,  schools,  halls,  theaters,  and  hotels. 
This  class  of  manufactures  have  increased  in 
importance  very  rapidly  during  the  past  ten 
years,  and  the  annual  product,  which  m  1860 
was  a  httle-  below  $2,000,000,  can  not  now 
be  loss  than  $16,000,000.  Some  simpler 
and  less  expensive  mode  of  heating  and  ven- 
tilating our  dwellings  and  public  buildings 
may  be  devised,  accomplishing  the  desired 
result  by  electrical,  philosophical,  or  chemical 
means ;  but  whatever  that  mode  may  be,  it 
will  not  in  all  probability  dispense  with  much 
of  the  apparatus  now  in  use  for  these  pur- 
poses, and  we  are  clearly  below  the  probable 
truth  when  we  estimate  the  annual  product 
of  these  and  other  apparatus  for  effecting 
the  same  purpose  at  $800,000,000  in  1970. 

From  heating  and  ventilation  the  transition 
is  easy  and  natural  to  the  manufacture  of 
Uluminating  fiuids  and  gases,  and  the  pipes, 
fixtures,  chandeliers  and  lamps,  by  means  of 
which  the  illumination  is  effected.  The  an- 
nual product  of  these  various  industries  in 
1860  was  about  $24,000,000.  Since  that 
time,  gas  has  been  introduced  into  almost 
every  city  or  town  of  5,000  inhabitants,  and 
its  use  has  become  far  more  general  thau 
ever  before  :   the  manu^ture  of  gas  fixtures 
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and  gis  pipe  \a  well  as  of  ihandeliera  Aud 
bracLets  ot  tlie  costliest  des  nption  h'ls 
become  a  leading  branch  ot  manafacturea 
kerosene  oil,  la  the  peculiar  lamps  and  sta 
tiomt)  bninera  for  its  nse  lias  become  the 
staple  jlluniinating  wtiole  for  al\  towns  vil 
lages  and  oountiy  hamlets  not  large  enough 
to  have  gaawoiks  ind  the  pifi'ient  annual 
production  (f  all  can  not  be  less  than  f60 
000  000  Here  ig-an  it  is  difficult  to  pied 
icate  with  any  certainty  in  r^vd  to  the 
future.  We  may  be,  we  probably  are,  on 
the  eve  of  great  diBeoveriea  in  regai-d  to  iliti- 
mination  ;  the  electric  lighti  the  magnesian 
light,  or  somo  yet  undiscovered  illuminator,, 
may  replace  very  shortly  our  present  expensive 
and  unsatisfactory  means  of  illumination,  and 
enable  us  to  dispense  with  costly  hnrners  and 
chandeliers,  and  satisfy  ourselves  with  some 
simple  and  inexpensive  fixture.  Without 
something  of  this  sort,  our  annual  production, 
to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  popnlation, 
wonld  have  to  be  about  $1,000,000,000  in 
1910. 

But  while  we  have  been  stocking,  furnish- 
ing, heating,  ventilating,  and  illuminating 
our  dwellings  in  the  future,  we  have  paid  no 
attention  to  the  manufecture  of  the  materials 
of  which  the  houses  themselves  are  composed. 
The  annual  product  of  brick  and  brick  tmi- 
chinery  in  1860  was  »27,228,746.  The  in- 
vention and  application  of  better  processes, 
the  greatly-enhanced  price  of  the  product, 
and  the  rapidly-growing  demand,  have  ^ven 
to  this  manufacture  a  wonderful  impulse  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years.  Its  two  branches, 
the  making  of  bricks,  and  the  making  of 
brick  machmery,  now  yield  an  annual  pro- 
duct of  more  than  $65,000,000,  and  as  there 
is  little  probability  that  our  sacceEsore  for  a 
hundred  years  to  come  will  substitute 
thing  else  for  them,  in  building,  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  the  annual  product  of 
bricks  and  brick  machinery  in  ISiO  will  not 
be  less  than  1,300,000,000. 

Marble  and  atone  work  in  1860  yielded  an 
annual  product  of  $16,244,044.  With  the 
increase  of  luxury  and  wealth,  there  is  a  much 
greater  demand  for  these  costly  materials  for 
building,  and  new  quarries  are  constantly 
opening.  The  nse  of  various  kinds  of  arti- 
ficial stone  is  also  slowly  increasing,  and 
when  processes,  now  imperfect,  shall  have 
been  brought 'to  perfection,  it  will  undoubt^ 
ediy  be  far  greater  than  it  now  is.  Judging 
from  the  developments  of  the  last  ten  years, 
we   should  say  that  the  annual  product  of 


natural  and  avtifioial  stone  for  bnilding  pur- 
poses in  1970  would  not  be  less  than  $500,- 
000,000. 

The  manufecture  of  sawed  and  planed 
humiier  in  1860,  produced  for  that  year  the 
value  of  1104,928,342.  To  this  is  to, be 
added  a  little  more  than  $7,000,000  for  ship 
timber,  shingles  and  lath,  making  a  grand 
total  of  $113,000,000,  and  this  esclusive  of 
large  imports  of  lumber  from  Canada.  The 
product  in  1869  was  more  than  |200,000,- 
000  in  value,  partly  from  the  enhanced  price 
and  partly  from  the  greatly  increased  oon- 
ption.  This  can  not  last,  however,  for 
forests  are  perceptibly  diminishing,  and 
people  are  awaking  to  the  fact  that  the 
destruction  of  our  forests  must  lead  to  the 
depopulation  of  large  tracts  of  country.  For 
many  purposes,  iron  and  papier  mache  are 
now  taking  the  place  of  wood,  and  necessity 
will  increase  these  applications.  We  can 
hardly  suppose  that  the  great  population  of 
the  country  in  1970  will  use  more  than 
double  the  quantity  of  lumber  that  is  used 
at  the  present  time,  but  they  will  have  to  pay 
at  least  four  times  as  much  for  it,  so  that  the 
money  value  of  the  lumber  product  of  that 
year  will  not  be  less  than  #1,600,000,000. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  dwell- 
ing-houses and  pubhc  buildings.  The  nails 
and  spikes  for  fastening,  produced  in  1860, 
were  of  the  value  of  $9,857,223  ;  the  sash, 
doors  and  blindswerewortb  $9,601,607;  the 
lime  and  plaster,  $4,969,359  ;  the  builders' 
hardware,  $10,903,106  ;  the  slate  and  other 
roofing,  $1,313,000  ;  and  other  small  items, 
such  as  sewer  pipe,  copper  boilers,  faucets, 
mantels,  &c.  &c.,  an  aggregate  of  $1,600,000 
more,  making  a  grand  total  of  $38,134,296. 
The  production  of  these  articles  in  1869  was 
certainly  not  less  than  $70,000,000,  and  in 
1970  will  not  fall  below  $1,125,000,000. 
Houses  built  of  such  costly  materials  can  not 
be  considered  as  fumished  without  one  or 
more  miisieal  instruments.  We  find  that  in 
the  year  1860  there  were  $7,548,300  worth 
of  musical  instruments  manufactured  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  ten  years  that  fol- 
lowed, the  piano  manufacture  ha<l  more  than 
doubled  in  quantity,  and  there  was  also  a 
material  advance  in  prices.  The  cabinet 
oi^ans  were  first  made  within  the  past  ten 
years,  and  the  melodeons,  cottage  org-ans, 
and  hannoniuma,  had  multiplied  both  their 
numbers  and  their  good  qualities  many  times. 
The  value  of  the  production  of  musical  in- 
struments in  1809  was  over  $18,000,000,  of 
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which  nearly  $13,000,000  was  in  pianos,  and 
about  $4,000,000  in  reed  instruments.  The 
piano  or  eabiiiGt  oi'gan,  or  Ijoth,  are  now  re- 
garded almost  as  a  aeeeasity  in  every  decent 
house,  and  tho  demand  for  them  is  growing 
■with  great  rapidity.  That  $300,000,000 
■worth  of  these  inatmraents  will  not  more  than 
supply  tho  demand  for  1970  may  be  consid- 
ered certain. 

The  sewing  machine,  ten  years  ago  a  lux- 
ury in  the  private  family,  and  but  just  begin- 
ning to  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  manniac- 
turer,  is  now  the  cherished  servant  of  almost 
every  family.  The  production  of  1860  wa 
valued  at  $4,247,820',  thatof  ISaSesceedei 
$18,000,000,  a  single  manufacturer  sellinL 
over  100,000  machines.  The  sewing  machine 
of  1970  will  donbtlesa  be  a  great  improve- 
ment upon  that  of  to-day  Jn  its  ability  to  do 
a  greater  variety  of  work,  and  will  certainly 
reach  $240,000,000  in  the  value  of  its  annual 
production. 

Let  us  proceed  next  to  manufactures  of 
articles  of  food.  Of  these,  flour  and  bread- 
Huffa  occupy  the  first  place,  and  form  the 
largest  single  item  of  our  manufactures.  In 
1860,  though  flour  was  at  a  moderate  price 
and  the  wheat  crop  unusually  large,  the  value 
of  the  flour  and  meal  produced  was  |248,- 
680,385.  In  1889,  also  a  year  of  moderate 
prices,  the  vahie  of  the  production  of 
stufls  was  over  $400,000,000.  In  1970,  while 
they  may  possibly  include  the  flour  of  some 
new  cereal,  the  total  product  will  hardly  be 
of  less  value  than  $6,500,000,000,  including 
starch,  farina,  and  com  starch,  which  together 
in  1 860  yielded  a  value  of  nearly  $4,000,000, 
'    ■  e  flour,  which  amounted  to  $775,000 
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The  manufacture  o( provisions,  such  as  cut, 
smoked,  dried,  and  pickled  meats,  sausages, 
head  cheese,  &e.,  is  one  of  very  considerable 
amount,  and  is  increasing.  In  1860  its  value 
was  $31,986,48.3,  and  in  1869  it  had  increas- 
ed to  nearly  $50,000,000.  Allied  to  this  is 
the  preparation  of  canned  vegetables,  fruits, 
moats,  and  fish,  and  of  concentrated  and  des- 
iccated vegetables,  meat  es8ences,"milk,  cof- 
fee, &c  These  goods  have  been  prepared 
almost  wholly  within  the  last  ton  years,  and 
the  traffic  in  them  has  attained  a  great  mag- 
nitade.  The  value  of  them  in  1869  was  es- 
timated at  somewhat  more  than  $18,000,000. 
What  other  devices  may  be  resorted  to  for 

E reserving  meats  and  vegetables,  can  not  now 
e  foretold,  bat  in  all  probability  the  annual 
amount  of  manufactured  provisions  of  all 


sorts,  in  1970,  will  be  at  least  $1,000,000,- 
000. 

Butler  and  cheese,  from  being  home  pro- 
duets,  have  come  to  be  largely  produced  in 
factories.  There  are  said  to  be  between  thir- 
teen hundred  and  fourteen  hundred  of  these 
factories  now  in  the  United  States,  producing 
butter  and  cheese  to  the  value  of  over  $10,- 
000,000  annually.  The  home  manufacture 
is  probably  nearly  or  quite  double  this.  The 
aggregate  value  of  these  useful  articles  in 
1970  will  not  probably  fall  below  $450,000,- 
000. 

The  manufacture  of  the  means  or  vehicles 
of  locomotion  come  next  in  order.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  pleasure  carri^es  and  chil- 
dren's carriages,  but  locomotives,  railroad 
cars,  omnibusses,  car-wheels,  wagons  and 
carts,  of  which  in  1860  there  were  produced 
$19,869,800,  have  increased  in  a  most  extra- 
ordinary ratio  within  the  last  ten  years.  The 
great  development  of  railroads  has  kept  up  a 
demand  for  locomotives  and  railroad  cars 
which  has  tasked  the  ability  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  to  supply ;  the  manufacture  of 
car-wheels,  in  its  infancy  in  1860,  has  now 
grown  to  be  a  prominent  interest ;  the  build- 
ing of  cars  for  the  city  or  horse  railroads, 
now  employs  the  entire  time  and  resources 
of  sis  01'  seven  large  firms  ;  and  the  railroad 
building,  the  war,  and  the  exigences  of  trade, 
have  given  great  activity  to  the  manufacture 
of  wagons  and  carts.  The  production  of 
velocipedes  and  other  vehicles  of  self-propul- 
sion has  had  its  rise  and  growth  almost 
whofly  within  the  past  flve  years.  The  pro- 
duction of  these  articles  in  1869,  though  the 
year  was  one  of  moderate  business,  exceeded 
in  value  $60,000,000.  The  uncertainty  in 
regard  to  our  means  of  locomotion  in  the 
future  makes  an  estimate  of  the  production 
of  1970  somewhat  difficult ;  the  steam  loco- 
motive may  then  be  entirely  superaeded,  the 
ponderous  railroad  car  may  be  replaced  by 
a  carriage  combining  extreme  lightness  and 
strength,  and  this  may  be  propelled  under 
the  earlb  in  tubes  or  above  it  on  elevated 
railways,  or  through  the  air;  heavy  freight 
may  be  sent  to  its  destination,  in  spheres  or 
by  some  other  more  rapid  and  easy  mode 
than  the  heavy  lumbering  cart,  while  the 
emigrant's  wagon,  the  "prairie  schooner," 
will  only  be  remembered  By  the  "  oldest  in- 
habitant," or  perpetuated  in  the  paintings  of 
Darley  and  Eierstadt  and  Johnson.  Ent 
however  this  may  bo,  there  will  be  a  demand 
for  some  means  of  locomotion  and  propulsion, 
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and  probably  of  cost  proportionate  to  those 
now  in  use,  and  we  tbiiik  $950,000,000  is 
Bot  an  extravagant  estimate  for  the  produc- 
tion of  1970. 

The  manufacture  of  machinety  has  been  for 
many  yeaiB  a  constantly-increasing  buMneaa, 
but  it  bas  attained  a  magnitnde  during  the 
past  ten  years  in  the  United  States  greater 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  In 
1 860,  its  annual  production^exeeeded  $63,- 
600,000.  In  ISJO,  it  is  more  than  $125,- 
000,000.  The  great  development  of  rail- 
roads, and  the  means  of  locomotion,  of  cot- 
ton, woolen  and  silk  manufactures,  ^ricul- 
tural  implements  and  machines,  of  the  paper- 
trade,  of  stationary  and  marine  steatt-enginea, 
of  fire-arms,  sewing-machines,  iron  buildings, 
mining  enterprises,  petroleum  wells,  grain 
elevators,  suspension  and  other  bridges,  and 
a  thousand  other  enterprises,  all  requiring 
machinery  for  their  prosecution,  has  given  a 
vast  impulse  to  this  branch  of  business,  That 
its  progress  in  the  future  will  be  rapid  is  cer- 
tmn,  and  12,500,000,000  is  the  lowest  esti- 
mate of  its  annual  production  in  1970. 

Fire^rmt,  from  the  tiniest  pistol  to  the 
twenty-inch  cannon,  have  been  unfortunately 
in  great  demand  during  a  portion  of  the  past 
ten  years.  This  manufacture  was  not  fw.riy 
represented  in  1860  ;  the  value  of  the  fire- 
arms made  that  year  in  239  estabH 
stated  in  the  census  at  $2,362,681,  was  really 
exceeded  in  the  manufactories  of  the  city  of 
Hartford,  Conn,,  alone.  During,  the  war  the 
business  attained  a  magnitnde  at  one  time  of 
over  876,000,000  of  annual  production 
subsequently  fell  off  materially,  but  taking 
the  government  and  private  manufactories 
together,  it  probably  does  not  fait  below 
$35,000,000,  if  we  mclude  under  the 
head  what  are  known  as  military  goods, 
swords,  epaulets,  sashes,  equipments,  and 
munitions  of  war.  The  multiplication  of 
deadly  weapons,  though  a  necessity,  k  not  so 
desirable  aa  some  other  branches  of  manufac- 
ture, but  its  increase  will  probably  pretty 
nearly  keep  pace  with  that  of  the  population, 
and  may  attain  to  an  annual  product  of 
1500.000,000  per  annum. 

The  putting  up  of  spirituous  liquors,  wines, 
malt  liquors,  distilled,  rectified,  and  cordials, 
and  too  frequently  their  mMiufacture  from 
spurious  and  poisonous  materials,  has  always 
been  a  very  large  business.  In  1860  it  was 
reported  in  the  census  at  about  $53,000,000, 
which  was  unquestionably  far  below  the 
trath.     At  the  present  time  the  actual  pro- 


duction ia  of  the  value  of  not  less  than  $300,- 
000,000  annually.  That  its  future  increase 
may  not  keep  pace  with  that  of  the  popula- 
tion, eveiy  good  citizen  will  most  earnestly 
desire,  but  that  it  will  reach  12,500,000,000 
by  1970,  is  altogether  too  probable. 

The  manufacture  of  paper,  an  important 
interest  for  many  years-  past,  and  producing 

1860  an  annual  amount  of  $23,450,000, 
has  rapidly  increased  within  ten  years  past, 
while  its  price  has  been  materially  enhanced, 
llie  great  use  of  it  for  paper  collara  and 
cufis,  for  the  manufacture  of  papier  mache, 
for  cartridges,  for  Stereotyping,  and  the  enor- 
mous increase  of  books,  periodicals,  and 
newspapers,  have  led  to  a  very  marked  ad- 
vance in  its  production.  We  are  not  aware 
that  there  are  any  very  accurate  statistics 
of  the  amount  produced  in  1869,  yet  it  could 
'1  have  been  less  than  $64  000,000. 
seven  estabhahments  used  nearly 
$1,000,000  worth  a  year  each,  and  so  many 
thousands  were  using  large  quantities,  that 
the  aggregate  consumption  mu^t  have  been 
enormous.  This  consumption  ff  paper  ia 
likely  to  increase  faster  than  ihe  popuhtion, 
and  we  do  not  o\erstate  in  making  the  pro- 
duction of  1970,  $1,200,000,000 

Printing  and  jmhhsking,  with  their  allied 
branches  of  industry,  engraving,  lithograph- 
ing, book-binding,  type  and  stereotype- 
founding  and  eloctrotyping,  have  attained  a 
wondei'ftil  development  within  the  past  ten 
years.  In  i860,  the  annual  product  of  these 
connected  manufactures  was  $39,092,348. 
The  war  and  the  prosperous  times  which  fol- 
lowed for  three  yea'rs,  stimulated  production 
to  the  utmost  Newspapers  and  periodicals 
attained  a  prodi^ous  circulation,  and  books 
"  about  the  war"  sold  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. In  1865  and  1866,  the  annual  pro- 
duction of  these  branches  of  trade  went  up 
to  nearly  $150,000,000.  In  1808  and  1869, 
there  was  a  material  falling  off,  but  there  is 
no  probability  that  the  production  has  or  will 
fall  below  $100,000,000.  The  power  of  the 
press  is  realized  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
it  ever  was'  before ;  and  the  more  general  dif- 
fusion of  education  has  not  only  stimulated 
the  sale  of  school-books  beyond  all  former 
precedent,  but  bas  opened  a  new  and  great 
demand  for  general  literature.  Another  fea- 
ture of  the  progress  of  the  publishing  busi- 
ness is,  that  apart  from  the  general  period- 
icals, whose  oivcuktion  bas  materisdly  in-' 
creased,  every  profession,  trade,  and  depart- 
ment of  industry,  as  well  as  every  consider- 
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able  benevolent  enterprise,  has  its  own  special 
oigan,  published  weekly  or  monthly,  (and 
many  of  theni  more  than  one,)  and  in  almost 
every  ease  these  special  periodioals  fiad  a 
liberal  support.  Moat  of  tiese  professions, 
trades  and  occupations,  too,  have  their 
special  literatare,  books  prepared  eape( 
for  them  and  intended  to  throw  light  on  their 
duties  and  labors.  The  conviction  that  there 
were  some  processes  by  which  the  sun  pic- 
tures or  copies  conld  be  utilized  for  the  re- 
production, without  much  additional  labor, 
of  engravings,  old  manuscripts,  or  printed 
books,  drawings,  designs,  &o,,  has  led  during 
the  past  year  to  the  iuTention  and  perfecting 
of  processes  of  photolithography,  heliotypy, 
and  other  plans  of  accomplishing  this  pur^ 
pose.  These  have  now  come  into  a  position 
where  they  can  produce  excellent  work  with 
gi'eat  rapidity  and  at  a  low  price.  The  prac- 
tice of  the  art  of  chromo-Uthography,  in  this 
country,  dates  wholly  within  the  last  decade, 
and  it  has  already  attained  a  hi^h  degree  of 
excellence,  and  its  prodocts  are  in  great  ■'" 
mand. 

The  arts  of  printing  and  publishing, 
those  manufactures  and  professions  directly 
connected  with  them,  must  continue  to  groi 
certainly  as  rapidly  as  our  population,  anc , 
we  think,  more  rapidly.  We  are  not  inclined 
to  pat  their  annual  production  below  $1,6C 
000,000  in  1970. 

Chemicals,  paints,  dye-woods  and  dye-stuffs 
form  a  very  important  department  of  trade, 
and  one  stimulated  into  extraordinary  activ- 
ity by  the  events  of  the  past  ten  years.  The 
discovery  of  new  chemicals  of  world-wide 
use ;  of  new  mannres,  chemically  prepared ; 
of  new  paints  and  painting  materials,  and  of 
the  whole  class  of  aniline  dyes,  and  com- 
pounds now  numbering  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  distinct  preparations ;  the  forceful 
and  destructive  fnlminates  and  explosive  pre- 
parations devised,  some  of  them  for  torpe- 
does or  shells  in  the  war,  and  now  used  for 
blasting  and  mining  purposes,  the  new  anes- 
thetics, and  a  thousand  other  recent  chemical 
inventions,  indicate  the  activity  which  per- 
vades the  whole  body  of  chemical  technolo- 
gists. New  chemical  writers  are  springing  np 
every  where,  and  all  find  abundant  work.  In 
1860,  the  annual  production  of  chemicals, 
paints,  dye-woods  and  dye-stuifs,  was  stated 
at  $14,190,446.  The  estimate  wa«  even  then 
too  low,  but  in  1869  it  had  attained  a 
nitude  of  over  $30,000,000.  In  1910  it  will 
not  be  less  than  $500,000,000, 


Intimately  connected  with  the  manufacture 
of  chemicals  is  that  of  drugs,  patent  medi- 
cines, perfumery,  and  mineral  waters.  These, 
in  1860,  reported  a  production  of  |6,240,914. 
The  introduction  of  many  new  chemically- 
prepared  drugs  into  medical  practice,  the 
successful  advertising  which  has  created  a 
vast  demand  for  many  proprietary  medicines, 
often  of  little  or  no  intrinsic  value,  the  intro- 
duction of  numerous  new  mineral  waters  to 
the  public,  and  the  skillful  compounding  of 
artificial  waters  having  the  same  ingredients 
and  ^'oportions  with  the  most  celebrated 
European  mineral  springs,  and  the  invention 
of  new  perfumes,  have  greatly  enlarged  the 
business  within  ten  years  past.  Single  houses 
in  the  trade  have  sold  from  one  to  two  mill- 
ion dollars'  worth  of  their  own  preparations 
within  a  year,  and  the  aggregate  sales  of 
1869  were  not  less  than  116,000,000.  We 
can  hot  expect  that  men  will  need,  or  at  all 
events  will  take,  less  medicine  in  the  future 
than  in  the  past ;  nor  that  they  will  he  less 
gullible  and  disposed  to  swallow  the  nostrums 
which  are  largely  advertised  ;  nor  is  it  prob- 
able tltat  the  toilet  perfumes  will  ever  go  out 
of  fashion ;  so  that  we  may  predict  with  con- 
siderable ccit^nty  that  the  production  of 
these  will  about  keep  pace  with  the  increase 
of  the  population.  We'  shall  have,  then,  a 
production  in  1970  of  about  1240,000,000. 

Another  and  somewhat  coarser  manufaor 
ture,  that  of  soap,  candles,  paraffin  wax, 
and  glycerine,  is  also  intimately  connected 
with  the  production  of  chemicals.  Some  of 
its  processes  are  cleanly  and  delicate  enou^, 
while  others  are  dirty  and  repulsive.  In 
1860,  the  annual  product  was  reported  as 
$18,464,574.  Since  that  time  new  varieties 
of  soaps  and  new  uses  for  them  have  been 
invented,  such  as  the  carbolic  and  cresylic 
soaps,  for  healing,  disinfecting  and  bleaching 
purposes,  and  as  a  sheep  dip,  the  medicated 
soapa  lai^ly  used  for  cutaneous  affections, 
the  glycerine  soaps  for  toilet  puiposes,  the 
emery  soaps  for  cleaning  and  polishing  met- 
als, &c.,  &c.  The  manufacture  of  glycerine 
has  become  very  important,  and  that  of  pa- 
raffin wax  has  largely  taken  the  place  of 
spermaceti.  The  soap  and  candle  manufac- 
ture now  yields  annually  over  $30,000,000, 
and  its  increase,  is  sore  and  will  be  steady. 
We  mav  put  it  down  at  $480,000,000  in 
1970. 

The  manufacture  of  saddlery  and  harnesses, 
and  that  of  truths,  carpet  bags,  p&i-tmanteaws 
and  reticules,  which  is  often  associated  with 
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it,  ia  an  important  industry.  In  1860  tlie  an- ' 
nual  product  of  these  two  manufectnrea  was 
$17,494,797.  During^  the  wav,  and  sinee.in 
the  construction  of  railroads  and  emigration 
to  the  plains,  the  demand  for  these  goods,  es- 
pecially the  saddles  and  harnesses,  has  greatly 
increased,  and  it  must  continue  a  steaidy  and 
healthy  increase  for  a  hundred  years  to  come, 
reaching  hy  1070  an  annual  production  of 
not  less  than  $460,000,000. 

The  production  of  <flass  and  glass  ware, 
porcelain,  stone  china,  potteri/,  void  other  fictile 
wares,  has  become  a  very  important  industry 
within  a  few  years  past.  In  1860  the  annual 
production  of  these  wares  was  111,615,836. 
Since  that  time  the  production  of  the  better 
sort  of  porcelain  ware  has  been  gi-eatly  in- 
creased, and  plate  glass,  as  well  as  Tery  supe- 
rior cutfglaaa,  has  been  produced.  Within 
two  or  three  years  past,  a  new  class  of  goods, 
known  as  "hot  cast  porcelain"  have  been 
largely  manufactured,  combining  the  mellow 
trauslucency  of  china  with  the  other  good 
qualities  of  glass,  and  a  toughness  and 
strength  much  greater  than  that  of  either 
glass  or  porcelain,  while  its  price  ia  mar- 
velously  low.  It  has  at  once  attiuned  to  a 
large  sale.  The  present  production  of  fictile 
wares  is  not  less  than  ^20,000,000,  and  in 
1970  will  not  M  below  $300,000,000. 

Another  important  industry  is  that  of  the 
production  of  edge  tools,  axes,  cutlery, 
ffical  and  dental  instruments,  joiners'  tools, 
seytkes,  sauis,  shovels,  spades,  hoes,  pickaxes, 
&c.,  &c.  Of  some  of  these  we  have  almost 
the  monopoly,  sending  our  Collins  axes, 
Ames  shovels,  and  our  picks,  scythes  and 
spades,  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  cem- 
pletely  occupyhig  the  markets.  In  1860  we 
made  these  goods  to  the  value  of  $8,632,149. 
and  the  necessities  of  the  war,  the  Pacific 
and  other  railways,  and  the  new  mining  re- 
^ons,  have  greatly  increased  the  demand 
The  annual  production  is  no't  less  than  $14, 
000,000  now,  and  in  1970  will  probably  he 
about  $225,000,000. 

The  cooper's  art  is  the  only  other  large 
manufacture  of  which  we  have  space  now  to 
speak.  In  1860  the  manufactures  coming 
under  the  general  head  of  cooperage  amount- 
ed to  $11,352,321.  The  great  expansion  of 
the  trade  iu  petroleum  and  petroleum  oils  in 
the  five  or  six  years  that  followed,  and  the 
constant  complaint  of  large  loss  by  leakage 
from  the  casks,  led  to  the  invention  of  a  cask 
which,  having  the  staves  as  well  as  the  joints 
saturated  with   a"  peculiar  cement,  made  a 


vessel  practically  air-tight  and  oil-tight,  and 
at  a  low  price.  The  further  extension  of  this 
process  to  wooden  tubes  of  any  required 
length,  has  led  to  the  development  of  the 
plan  for  pneumatic  tubes  for  railways  an^ 
sphero-locomotion,  which  seems  destined  to 
revolntioniae  our  modes  of  transportation 
and  possibly  of  travel.  The  $11,000,000  of 
coopei'age  goods  in  1860  have  grown  to  a 
production  of  $20,000,000  in  1869,  and  with 
impulse  they  are  likely  to  receive  from 
new  mode  of  transportation  in  the  not 
distant  future,  will  certainly  attain  to  $360,- 
000,000  in  1970. 

The  snbject  of  manufactures  is  a  bound- 
is  oiie,  and  we  might  easily  fill  many  pages 
more  with  the  prospects  of  manufactures  now 
of  minor  importance,  but  destined  perhaps  to 
grand  development  in  the  not  distant  fu- 
ture. We  prefer,  however,  to  close  the  pres- 
ent chapter  with  a  few  words  in  regard  to 
cooperative  monufoetuTing. 

The  cooperative  principle  will  find  its  lai^- 
est  and  best  development  in  mannfacturing. 
In  commerce,  in  agriculture,  and  in  mining, 
it  will  be  successful  only  in  exceptional  cases. 
The  views,  aims  and  capacities  of  the  indi- 
viduals composing  a  cooperative  association 
will  be  so  diverse  that  it  will  hardly  be  pos- 
sible for  them  to  carry  on  husiness  peace- 
fully and  successfully  together  where  there  is 
not  and  in  the  nature  of  the  case  can  not  be 
a  place  which  each  man  can  fill  as  well  or 
better  than  any  other.  In  almost  every 
branch  of  manufactures  it  is  possible  to  or- 
ganize a  body  of  workingraen  (not  too  large) 
where  each  will  have  his  duties  for  which  lie 
is  specially  fitted,  and  in  which  he  will  not 
come  in  collbion  with  any  one  else.  Then, 
as  it  will  be  for  his  interest  that  his  woi'k 
shall  be  done  in  the  best  possible  manner 
and  as  promptly  as  possible,  he  will  do  moi-e 
and  better  work  than  he  would  have  done  if 
employed  on  wages  by  another.  The  tide  is 
setting  strongly  toward  cooperation  now,  and 
many  will  go  into  it  in  some  form  who 
would  do  much  better  to  stay  out.  As  a 
rule,  cooperative  associations  are  too  large ; 
only  the  best  workmen,  temperate,  prudent 
men  of  sound  judgment,  clear  head  and  good 
temper,  will  succeed  well  in  it ;  and  in  man- 
ufacturing, which  furnishes  the  best  field  for 
it,  the  cooperative  association  should  employ 
a  considerable  number  of  persons  who  are 
not  members,  hiring  them  in  the  ordinary 
way,  but  giving  them,  after  a  period  of  pro- 
bation, the  opportunity,  if  they  ate  qualified, 
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to  become  members,  but  still  hiring  con- 
stantly non-membei'a.  All  the  most  siiccees- 
fu!  cooperative  manufacturing  associations, 
both  in  this  country  and  Europe,  have  adopt- 
ed this  plan,  and  it  has  its  advantages.  The 
persona  so  hired  do  not  receive,  taking  every 
thing  into  aocoiint,  so  lai^  a  compensation 
as  the  members  ;  while  they  are  stimulated 
by  the  example  of  those  around  them  and 
the  hope  of  eventually  becoming  members, 
to  do  as  raucb  worlc  and  do  it  as  well ;  and 
thus  theii' labor  in  turn  acts  as  a  stimulant  to 
the  members.  Much,  too,  will  depend  upon 
the  skill  and  business  ability  of  the  foreman 
or  superintendent  of  the  manufactory, 
iviae  selection  here,  of  a  man  with  a  capacity 
for  leading  and  controlling  men,  with  a  thor 
ough  knowledge  of  his  buaness,  good  finao 
cial  and  executive  talent,  and  a  power  o 
ready  adaptation  to  any  eircumstaftees  which 
may  arise,  will  insure  success,  while  the  op- 
posite qualities  will  most,  certainly  lead  to 
Mlare.  Cooperation  will  play  a  large  part 
in  the  enterprises  of  our  country  in  the  next 
hundred  years,  but  the  great  masses  neither 
can  nor  will  be  brought  to  participate  in  it. 
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equally  so  that  there  are  so  many  pla- 
quartz  leads,  and  silver  deposits  jet  un- 
known and  undeveloped,  that  for  a  hundred 
yeaiB  to  como  not  only  will  the  present 
rate  of  production  bo  maintained,  but  it  will 
be  greatly  increased.  The  gold  production 
of  1869  was,  in  round  numbers,  $63,000,- 
000,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  last  eight 
nine  yeai's  there  was  an  advance  on  the 
amount  mined  the  previous  year. .  With  the 
completion  of  canals  and  other  improve- 
ments, and  the. opening  of  new  gold  fields, 
this  production  is  likely  to  increase  steadily 
for  some  years  to  come.  Silver  mining  has 
two  special  reasons  for  a  large  development 
in  the  near  future;  the  speedy  completion  of 
the  Sutro  tunnel,  which,  tapping  the  silver 
lodes  in  suceesMon  at  their  richest  point,  by 
level  adits  wilt  drain  them  as  well  as  make 
them  readily  accessible,  and  will  lead  to  other 
similar  enterprises ;  and  the  development  on 
a  lai^  scale,  which  can  not  be  long  delayed, 
of  the  rich  silver  mines  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  Colorado  has  also  lai^e  quantities 
'Iver  with  its  gold,  and  though  its  ores 
somewhat  refractory,  they  are  veiy  rich. 
The  newly-discovered  silver  lodes  at  White 
Pine,  Enterprise,  and  the  Ease  Metal  range, 
Nevada,  are  also  yielding  large  amounts, 
e  are  not  sanguine  of  such  a  vast  develop- 
ment of  the  gold  and  silver  product  of  our 
itry  as  of  some  of  its  other  industries ; 
do  we  dfeem  it  desirable;  for  if  there 
should  be  a  great  annual  addition  to  the 
amount  of  the  precious  metals,  it  would  nec- 
essarily depreciate  their  purchasing  power, 
and  make  a  gold  dollar  the  representative  of 
but  one-half,  one-third,  or  one-fifth  the  quan- 
tity of  food  or  staple  muslins,  cloths,  or  other 
articles  of  fixed  value,  that  it  now  is.  There 
is  danger  of  this  result  even  now,  from  the 
greatly  increased  production  of  these  metals 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  We  believe,  bow- 
ever,  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  yield 
from  all  the  mines  in  1970  may  reach  $100,- 
000,000  or  even  $125,000,000.  The  present 
gold  and  silver  product  of  the  world,  mclud- 
ing,  beside  our  own  mines,  those  of  Mexico, 
Central  America,  the  South  American  States, 
Australia,  Eastern  and  Southern  Asia,  the 
mines  of  Siberia  and  theUral  mountains,  and 
the  various  rudely-worked  mines  and  gold 
washings  of  Western  and  South-eastern  Afric 


MININa  IN  THE  FUTURE. 
No  nation  in  the  world,  not  even  Bussia, 
whose  mineral  treasures  stretch  across  half  of 
Europe  and  the  whole  breadth  of  Asia,  pos- 
sesses one-half  the  mineral  wealth  which  i) 
deposited  within  the  present  territory  of  the 
United  States.  The  great  development  of 
this  wealth  has  been  made  within  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  and  much  of  it  within  the 
past  ten  orfifteen;  and  as  yet  we  have  hardly 
made  a  beginning  in  the  work  of  bringing  to 
light  the  hidden  treasures  of  our  mountains 
and  valleys.  Gold  has  been  found  in  twenty- 
three  of  onr  thirty-eight  States,  with  a  fair 
prospect  for  it  in  at  least  three  or  four  more, 
and  in  all  the  ten  Territories.  In  thirteen  of 
these  States  and  all  the  Temtories,  the  pro- 
duction is  known  to  be  sufficient  to  admit  of 
profitable  mining.  Silver,  either  in  a  nearly 
pure  state  or  combined  with  gold,  lead,  or 
copper,  is  found  in  at  least  sixteen  States  and 

most  of  the  Territories  in  profitable  quan-|  does  not  much  exceed  $300,000,000  per  an- 
tities.  That  the  older  gold  mines  and  silver  num.  If  it  should  rise  to  $300,000,000  per 
lodes  have  reached  and  passed  their  maxi-  annum,  a  hundred  years  hence,  its  quantity 
mum  of  production  is  undoubtedly  true,  but '  would  be  so  greatly  increased  (for  it  is  to  be 
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remejiibered  that  but  a  small  pvoportion  of  it 
is  actually  lost  or  used  up)  that  its  purchasing 
power  would  be  greatly  lessened.  A  bushel 
of  wheat,  the  most  accurate  and  unvarying 
perhaps  of  all  our  standards  of  value,  wnicEi 
18  now  worth,  say  $1.40  in  gold,  would  then 
not  be  purchaseablp  below  %i  or  S6  in  gold ; 
and  so  with  other  articles;  not  that  the 
wheat  waa  intrinalcally  worth  any  more,  but 
that  the  gold  would  be  worth  less.  At  the 
present  tune  we  will  say  that  the  day's  wages 
of  an  average  joofneynaan  mechanic  are 
equivalent  to  two  bushels  of  wheat.  They 
would  be  worth  the  same  a  hundred  years 
hence,  but  expressed  in  money  value  they 
would  be  S8  or  ^10  a  day,  instead  of  $3.80 
as  now,  yet  the  |8  or  $10  would  purchase 
no  more  food,  clothing,  house-rent,  or  other 
things  needfnl,  than  the  $2.80  will  now.  A 
nation's  highest  mineral  wealth  does  not  con- 
sist, however,  in  the  amount  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver beneath  its  soil.  The  iron  and  coal,  the 
copper  and  tin  of  Great  Britain,  are  worth 
more  to  her  than  gold  or  alver  mines  would 
be.  Judged  by  this  standard,  we  are  rich  in 
mineral  wealth.  Copper  and  lead  abound  at 
various  points  in  our  territoiy,  as  the  readers 
of  this  work  already  know.  The  vast  beds 
of  copper  ore  in  the  upper  Michigan  penin- 
sula ;  the  extensive  deposits  of  the  same  ma- 
teiial  in  California;  the  cupreous  ores  of  Col- 
o^o.  New  Mexico,  and  Aiizona,  where  gold 
and  silver  are  blended  with  the  copper;  the 
copper  depoMts  of  the  lower  California  penin- 
sula, and  the  smaller  but  rich  deposits  found 
at  various  points  near  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
the  copper  mines  of  East  and  Middle  Ten- 
nessee, insure  our  supply  of  this  important 
metal.  Zinc,  with  which  it  is  so  often  al  loyed 
to  make  the  impoitant  and  useful  compound, 
brass,  is  scarcely  less  abundant,  and  for  the 
most  part  of  excellent  quality,  iead  ores,  and 
especially  the  galena,  more  or  less  argentif- 
erous, are  found  in  immense  quantities 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  especially  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wiscon- 
sin, Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee,  and 
in  equal  abundance  all  over  the  Southern  and 
Central  portions  of  the  great  pif.-— , 
Rocky  ^fountain  plateau,  and  the  valleys 
yond,  even  into  California.  Its  depo 
stretch  northward  also  into  Idaho  and  Mon- 
tana, Oregon,  Washington,  and  British  Co- 
lumbia Tin,  of  which  Great  Britain  and  the 
East  Indian  Archipelago  have  bei 
the  only  considerable  producers,  undoubtedly 
exists  both  in  Maine  and  in  California,  and 


has  been  mined  to  a  small  extent  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast.  It  is  too  soon  yet  to  determine 
whether  it  can  be  made  to  supply  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  nation^  demand. 

Quickdlvev,  which  is  indispensable  in  gold 
mining  as  well  as  in  many  pi'ocesses  of  the 
arts,  is  now  produced  in  quantjties  nearly  or 
quite  sufficient  for  the  demand,  in  the  New 
Almaden  and  New  Idiia  mines  of  California, 
id  the  existence  of  large  deposits  of  cin- 
nabar and  perhaps  other  ores  of  it  in  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  is  well  known.  It  would 
be  of  no  use  fbr  us  to  predict  what  quantities 
of  these  metals  will  be  produced  in  1S70,  for 
there  are  no  means  of  knowing  what  the  de- 
mand will  be  for  them.  Other  metals,  and 
particularly  aluminmm,  which  is  now  being 

Erodnced  cheaply  and  in  lai^e  quantity,  (and 
eing  the  metallic  basis  of  our  common  clay, 
dways  be  pi-ocured,)  may  take  the  place  of 
ler  or  zinc  or  possibly  of  lead  in  many  of 
their  applications  to  the  arts  and  mechanism; 
this  much,  however,  we  may 'regard  as  cer- 
tain, that  with  the  possible  exception  of  tin, 
'  "  not  in  all  probability  have  occasion 
to  import  any  of  them  from  other  countries. 
Of  iron  and  steel  we  may  speak  more  accu- 
rately and  confidently.  No  State  or  Teni- 
tory  of  the  Union  is  without  its  deposits  of 
some  of  the  ores  of  iron.  These,  as  our 
readers  already  know  from  the  earlier  chap- 
ters of  this  work,  are  very  numero\is,  and  the 
very  best  of  them  for  producing  the  best 
qualities  of  iron  and  steel  are  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  best  deposits  of  anthracite  and 
bituminous  coals  of  excellent  quality  for 
smelting  them.  The  vast  iron  ore  deposits 
of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Missouri,  the  rich 
ore-beds  of  the  Lake  Superior  region,  of  New 
Jersey,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Virginia, 
West  Vii^nia,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and 
several  of  the  newer  Territories,  supply  all 
the  needed  varieties,  and  will  enable  us  within 
a  few  years  to  become  the  greatest  producers 
of  iron  and  steel  on  the  globe.  The  new 
processes  for  making  steel  and  serai-steel 
direct  from  the  ore  wfll  enable  us  to  turn  out 
during  the  present  year,  between  one  hun- 
dred and  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
tons,  and  by  1880,  our  annual  production 
will  reach-  four, hundred  thousand  tons  of 
steel.  The  production  of  pig  iron  in  1869, 
as  we  have  stated  elsewhere,  waa,  in  round 
numbers,  one  million,  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  tons,  an  increase  of  eight  hundred 
and  forty-seven  thousand  tons  on  the  pre- 
vious year.    With  our  facilities  for  its  manu- 
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fectiire,  and  a  tariff  siifRciently  liigb  to  pro- 
tect our  inaniifacturera  at  the  start  from 
disaatrotta  competition,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  dot  in  1970  produce  over 
thirty  million  tons  of  iron  and  four  million 
tons  of  steel  per  annum.  The  practical  uses 
of  these  metals  must,  necessarily,  increase 
with  each  year.  We  are  only  beginning  to 
find  out  to  what  purposes  both  iron  and  steel 
can  ho  applied.  It  is  but  about  twenty  years 
since  iron  was  first  used  to  any  extent  in  this 
country  for  building  houses  and  watehonaes; 
how,  in  our  large  cities,  raoat  of  the  ware- 
houses and  a  vety  conaderable  number  of 
raih'oad  stations,  feriy-houaes,  churches, 
even  private  dwellingsi,  are  constructed  whol- 
ly or  in  part  of  it.  It  is  hardly  ten  years 
since  an  iron  ship  was  so  great  a  rarity  that 
it  was  worth  going  miles  to  see ;  now  " 
steamships,  propellers,  and  many  of  the 
ing  vessels,  are  almost  entirely  of  iron, 
the  vessels  of  war  are  almost  wholly  either  of 
iron  or  iron-elajl.  It  is  hardly  half  a 
years  since  wc  began  to  lay  our-,first  steel 
rails  npon  onr  railroads,  and  now  we  are  using 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons  a  year, 
and  very  soon  shall  use  five  hundred  thousand 
tons.*  So  of  other  applications  of  these  met- 
als. Books  have  been  made  with  leaves  of 
3t«el  as  thin  as  tissue  paper,  and  beautifully 
flexible.  Furniture  of  all  kinds,  toys,  but- 
tons, jeweliy,  articles  of  dress,  type,  engrav- 
ing plates,  glaziers'  diamonds,  cordage,  tas- 
sels, inkstands,  and  wigs,  are  a  few  of  the 
latest  applications  of  this  wondijrfal  metal. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  aluminium. 
When  the  processes  lor  its  reduction  shall 
have  been  still  further  simplified  and  the 
price  brought  down  to  snch  a  point  that  its 
universal  use  shall  be  possible,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  a  metal  so  light  and  at  the 
same  time  so  ductile  and  malleable,  nearly  as 
white  as  silver  and  even  less  subject  to  oxi- 
dation, and  which  can  be  produced  almost 
every  where,  will  come  to  be  of  as  general 
service  as  copper,  lead,  and  zinc. 

The  other  rarer  metals  are  some  of  themt 
found  in  our  country,  and  will  undoubtedly 
most  of  them  prove  sufiiciently  abundaatfor 
the  demand,  which  is  not  large  for  many  <  ' 
them.      Potassium,    sodium,   indium,   rh( 
dium,  csesinin,  zirconium,   and  OJie  or  two 
more,  have  some  use  in  the  arts,  but  the 
duction  of  the  first  two  is  rather  a  work  of 
the  laboratory  than  of  the  mining  works,  and 
the  material  from  which  they  are  to  be  re ' 
ced  is  always  at  hand.    Iridium  and  rhodi 


are  found  nearly  pure  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  also  at  one  or  two  localities  east.  Cie- 
zirconium,  rubidium,  and  several  other 
of  these  rare  metals,  ore  found  in  localities 
New  York  and  some  of  the  New  England 
States. 

The  elementary  bodies,  chlorine,  iodine, 
omine,  &o.,  arc  not  strictly  minerals,  but 
are  usually  procnred  by  the  distillation  of  sea- 
water  or  from  the  kelp  or  ashes  of  seaplanla, 
and  the  livers  of  some  fish.  Some  mineral 
springs  and  two  orthree  land  plants  also  con- 
tain a  small  percentage  of  them. 

The  most  abnndant  and  valuable  of  our 
minerals,  after  the  metals,  and  perhaps  even 
including  them,  is  coal.  The  area  of  the 
known  and  worked  coal-fields  of  Europe, 
Asia,  Afi'ica,  and  Australia,  does  not  exceed 
twenty  thousand  square  miles.  The  two 
great  coal-fields  of  North  America,  the  Ap- 
palachian and  the  Rocky  Mountain,  contaiii 
"coal  deposits  of  one  million,  three-  hundred 
and  seventy-six  thousand  square,  miles^  ©f 
this  vast  area,  six  hundxed  and  thiety-nine 
thousand,  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  square 
miles,  viz.,  one  hundred  andi  twenty-six  thon- 
sand,  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  in  the  East- 
ern or  Appalachian,  coal-field,  and  five  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  thousand  square  miles  in 
the  Eocky  Mountmn  eoabfield,  are  within  the 
present  limits  of  the  United  States,  withont 
counting  the  very  e-xCensive  deposits  known 
to  exist  in  Alaska,  or  those  of  California,  or 
the  Lower  peninsula  and  its  vicinity.  The 
great  bulk  of  these  deposits  are  of  bituminous 
or  semi-bituminaua  coal,  varying  in  quality, 
but  much  of  it  very  pure  and  rich  in  carbon 
and  hydrogen.  The  Eastern  anthracite  coal- 
field is  smalj  in  extent,  not  exceeding  five 
hundred  square  miles,  though  some  of  it.s 
veins  are-  very  thick.  The  coal  mined  and 
eonsuBied  from  this  field  in  1869  was  fifteen 
million,  seven  hundred  and  twenty-one  thou- 
aaad,  three  hundred  and  eighty-six  tons. 
"iRiere  are  some  other  small  anthracite  coal- 
fields in  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  (of 
inferior  quality,)  a  small  one,  we  believe,  in 
Iowa,  a  considerable  anthracite  bed  in  the 
Queen  Charlotte  islands,  olF  the  coast  of 
British  Columbia,  and  In  Lower  California. 
The  recently-discovered  coal  in  the  vicmity 
of  Carbon  Station,  Wyoming  Territory,  on 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  is  said  to  be  a 
semi-anthracite.  The  production  of  anthrac- 
ite coal,  a  hundred  years  hence,  unless  new 
anthracite  coal-fields  are  discovered,  can  not 
much   exceed  twenty-five  or  thirty  milliQH 
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tons  per  aDuum,  since  tlieae  fields  wili  be  so 
nearly  exhausted,  and  the  price  will  be  so 
high  aa  to  limit  the  consumption. 

The  production  and  consumption  of  bitu- 
minous and  semi-bitUDiiaous  coals,  on  the 
other  band,  is  in  its  infancy.  The  production 
of  1839  was  estimated  at  fifteen  million, 
eighty-MX  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  thirty 
tons,  including  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  ten  tons 
imported,  and  lai^ely  used  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  illuminating  gas.  The  recent  discov- 
eiy  of  extensive  beds  of  coal  in  Illinois,  In- 
diana, and  Kentucky,  and  the  opening  of  the 
great  deposit  of  coa!  along  the  line  of  the 
eastward  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  will 
atimnlate  its  use  in  all  sections,  and  ere  long 
all  our  locomotives,  steamships,  and  steam- 
boats, and  all  onr  stationary  engines,  will  use 
bituminous  coa!  only.  Some  descriptions  of 
this  coal  arc  well  a<lapted  to  the  smelting  of 
iron,  and  the  reduction  of  lead  and  copper; 
others  are  capable  of  furnishing  the  best  of 
illuminating  gas  and  the  most  admirable  of 
lubricating  ofls.  Great  Britain  produced, 
1869,  one  hundred  and  three  million  tons,  all 
bituminous  coal,  an  increase  of  thirty-one 
million  tons  in  ten  years.  Before  1880  it  Is 
probable  that  our  consumption  will  rival 
hers,  and  that  it  will  reach  five  hundred  mill- 
ion tons  by  1970. 

Of  the  other  mineral  products,  the  most 
important  is  petToleum,  of  which  we  have 
spoken  somewhat  at  length  under  the  "  man- 
ufactures of  the  future,"  most  of  the  oil  un- 
dergoing a  refining  process  to  fit  it  for  mar- 
ket. The  ^gregate  product  of  petroleum, 
crude  and  refined,  the  lubricating  and  illumi- 
nating oils,  paraffin,  &c.,  was  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fi%  million  gallons  in  1869.  When 
we  consider  the  various  uses  to  which  it  is 
likely  to  be  put,  the  probability  of  its  adapt- 
ation to  the  purposes  of  fuel  for  steamships, 
and  the  vast  extent  of  the  lands  in  which  it 
is  found,  both  in  British  America  and  the 
United  States,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  in 
1970  its  eonsuraption  will  reach  four  thou- 
sand million  gallons,  or  one  hundred  million 
casks. 

Jjime  abounds  in  almost  every  section  of 
the  country ;  and  the  demand  for  it  is  gen- 
erally supplied  without  any  very  long  trans- 
portation. The  limestoees  of  ths  Mississippi 
Valley  fnrnish  both  iime  said  a  fine  building- 
stone.  Sulphate  of  lime  {piaster  of  Paris)  — 
found  in  several  of  the  Atlantic  States, 
Iowa,    Nebraska,     New    Mexico,    Arizon 


Texas,  and  California.     Salt,  both  in  brine 
springs  and  in  the  form  of  solid  rock  salt,  is 
found   in  New  York,  "West  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, Ohio,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Ten- 
asee,  Arkansas,  Texas,  Arizona,  New  Mex- 
I,  Utah,  Nevada,  and  California,  and  is  also 
made  fmm  sea-water,  both  on  the  Atlantic 
id  Pacific  coasts.     Its  production  and  man- 
ufacture are  capable  of  almost  indefinite  ex- 
tension, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  long 
re  1970  we  shall  produce  all  the  salt  re- 
quired for  our  own  consumption,  which  wili 
not  probably  be  less  than  two  hundred  and 
million  bushels. 

'^e  have  referred  briefly  to  building- 
stone,  and  marble,  granite,  free-stone,  slate, 
sienite,  Scotch  granite,  &c,,  used  for  statuary 
and  monumental  purposes.  That  we  possess 
all  these,  of  quality  fully  equal  to  the  best 
that  can  be  imported  from  Europe,  does  not 
admit  of  a  doubt ;  we  arc  gradually  import^ 
ing  the  marble,  sienite,  Scotch  granite  and 
Caen  stone  in  smaller  quantities;  the  other 
building  and  statuary  stones  are  not  now  im- 
ported to  any  extent,  and  when  the  time 
comes  that  this  department  of  national  pro- 
duction shall  receive  the  attention  it  deserves, 
we  shall  have  no  occasion  for  foreigrf  mate- 
rial. In  all  departments  of  mining  industry, 
there  must  in  the  nature  of  things  be  a  stu- 
pendous development,  and  no  small  propor- 
tion of  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  a  hundred 
years  hence  will  be  derived  from  its  mineral 
products. 


CHAPTER  YIII. 


The  production  of  some  classes  of  ma- 
chinery, such  as  locomotives,  stationary  en- 
gines, sewing-machines,  agricultural  machines 
and  machinery  for  their  manufacture,  both 
in  the  present  and  future,  have  been  consid- 
ered under  the  heads  of  Manufactures  and 
Agriculture.  There  are  other  descriptions 
of  machines,  however,  which  deserve  some 
notice.  The  invention  of  printing  machines 
of  all  descriptions  has  taken  a  great  advance 
within  a  few  years  past.  Fi'om  the  huge  ten- 
cylinder  machines,  which  will  tumble  out 
their  30,000  newspapers  of  the  largest  size, 
printed  on  both  sides,  per  hour,  to  the  little 
flying  imp  that  rattles  off  5,000  to  10,000 
handbills  or  cards  per  hour,  and  the  slower. 
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thoQgh  still  comparatively  vapid  book-print- 
ing machine,  wbose  tireless  fingers  pick  up 
and  throw  off  their  2,000,  3,000  or  5,000 
sheets  per  hour,  all  exquisitely  printed — all 
of  them  are  marvels  of  mechanical  skill  .and 
of  the  adaptation  of  the  piinciples  of  nat- 
ural philosophy  to  the  arts.  That  these 
mechanisms  will  continue  to  be  improved  is  a 
law  of  our  nature  and  of  our  national  genius, 
and  when  at  no  distant  day  a  printing  ma- 
chine shall  bo  required  which  shall  print 
100,000  newspaper  sheets  per  hour,  it  will  be 
forthcoming,  thongh  it  may  require  another 
St,  John's  Park  to  house  it  But  it  is  not 
alone  in  printing  machines  tJiat  the  inventive 
genius  of  our  people  haa  displayed  itself; 
the  past  decade  has  witnessed  the  comple- 
tion of  a  more  perfect  composing  and  dis- 
tributing machine  than  had  before  appeared, 
one  which  seems  almost  endowed  with  the 
capacity  of  thought.  This  has  not  yet  at- 
tained to  full  perfection,  biit  it  will  ere  long 
be  rendered  capable,  under  the  hands  of  u 
skillful  operator,  of  doing  the  work  of  twenty, 
possibly  of  fifty  rapid  composers,  in  a  given 
time,  and  doing  it  with  an  almost  infallible 
accuracy.  Of  course  such  a  machine  is  des- 
tined to  be  largely  in  demand  in  the  future. 
Machines  for  adding,  for  making  logarithmic 
tables,  for  a  variety  of  mathematJcd  calculi 
tioDs,  are  also  among  the  recent  inventions 
of  our  time,  and  the  plan  of  self-registration 
is  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  machii 
instruments  of  practical  and  scientific  pur- 
pose. By  this  ingenions  combination  we 
can  read  the  time  of  a  clock  4,000  miles 
away,  can  have  delineated  for  our  inspection 
the  rhythinieal  or  unrhythmical  pulsations  of 
our  hearts ;  can  ascertain  what  was  the  range 
of  the  thermometer  and  the  barometer,  the 
past  night  or  the  past  month ;  can  tell  how 
many  miles  a  carriage  has  gone  in  its  last 
trip,  how  many  passengers  have  entered  or 
left  a  rmiroad  car;  whether  a  night  watch- 
man has  performed  his  whole  duty  in  the 
order  and  at  the  times  required  of  him ;  what 
is  the  rate  and  course  of  travel  of  any  partic- 
ular star  in  the  heavens,  and  what  was  the 
exact  duration  of  the  last  eclipse.  Among 
the  latest  scientific  inventions  is  a  machine 
for  recording  sounds,  as  the  photograph  re- 
cords objects,  taking  advantage  of  the  vibrar 
tion  of  the  sound-waves  in  the  atmosphere. 
By  means  of  this  "sonograph,"  as  its  in- 
ventor has  named  it,  it  is  hoped  to  be  able 
to  record  in  characters  readily  legible  by  the 
initiated,  a  speech,  however  rapidly-delivered 


it  is  uttered.  New  discoveries  are  constantly 
making,  too,  in  the  adaptation  of  the  photo- 
graph, the  telegraph,  and  the  spectrum 
analysis,  and  by  means  of  machines  already 
invented  or  soon  to  be  invented,  we  shall 
undoubtedly  be  able  to  learn  more,  daily,  of 
the  history  of  the  earth  and  of  its  present 
and  past  inhabitants,  and  of  the  conditiou 
and  habitability  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  than 
ten  or  twenty  years  ago  we  could  have  ac- 
quired in  a  lifetime.  In  an  we  of  such  in- 
intellectual  activity  as  ^at  on  which 
e  now  entering,  what  to-day  seems  a 
e  in  invention  or  discovery,  will  to- 
be  regarded  as  an  eveiy-^lay  occni'- 
rence  and  the  ind  will  be  constantly  startl  d 
V  th  I  ew  an  1 1  nexpected  de  elopments  and 
conbnaton"  1 11  we  becon e  as  mjass  e 
and  1  apdble  of  su  p  se  is  the  Ind  in  no  v 
s. 

No  nit  on  on  tl  e  face  of  the  ^1  1  e  ever 
posses  e  1  th  ve  tive  faculty  tl  e  sau  e 
degiee  tl  at  it  is  man  fested  by  our  people 
1  1  tho  ah  tl  0  adn  ixture  in  the  future  of 
Mongol  blood  n  ay  dep  e  s  of  son  e  of  o  r 
onginahty  in  invention,  the  aptitude  ol  that 
race  at  imitation  and  their  patient  faculty  of 
automatic  labor  will,  on  the  whole,  incftase 
still  further  our  inventive  powers.  In  1869 
there  were,  in  round  numbers,  18,000  patents, 
caveats,  and  renewals,  issued  from  the  Patent 
Office.  Of  these,  perhaps  12,000  were  new 
inveniionsjinsny  of  them,  of  course,  worthless, 
but  a  few  of  decided  value  and  importance. 
The  gradually-increasing  cost  of  procuring 
patents  may  restrict  somewhat  their  issue, 
but  the  practical  limit  seems  to  be  in  the 
finding  room  for  models,  and  skillful  experts 
to  make  the  examinations  and  report  upon 
them.  If  it  should  be  decided  to  dispense 
with  the  models  and  rely  upon  photogi'aphs 
and  drawings  of  the  inventions,  the  number 
of  patents- issued  annually  la  1970  may  be 
260,000  or  more. 

In  such  an  infinitude  of  possibilities  in  the 
way  of  invention  and  discovery,  it  is  Idle  to 
attempt  any  definite  prediction  of  what  even 
the  most  remarkable  may  be.  We  may  con- 
clude, however,  with  safety,  that  a  new 
motive-power,  or  the  application  to  practical 
motor  purposes  of  some  agency  already 
known,  will  be  one  of  the  great  discoveries 
of  the  coming  ago,  and  the  thousands  of  ap- 
plications of  it  will  form  the  subject  of  more 
than  as  many  patents.  For  the  rest,  they 
will  probably  concern  one  or  other  of  the 
following  topics:  Improvements  in  locomo- 
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tion,  tranapoi'tation,  and  travel,  including, 
possibly,  some  practical  mode  of  sero-loco mo- 
tion ;  the  introduction  of  new  textile  fibres, 
and. new  methods  of  preparing  and  manufac- 
turing them ;  the  invention  or  adaptataoo  -of 
new  matarials  to  take  the  place  of  wood, 
leather,  stone,  or  some  of  tbe  metals  now  in 
iisa  ;  the  adoption  of  new  materials  for,  and 
new  combinations  in,  fictile  wares,  pottery, 
china,  &o. ;  new  or  gi'catly -imp roved  ma^ 
chirtea  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  specially 
plows,  cultivatoi's,  reapei's,  mowers,  thresh- 
ers, hay-tedders,  corn-gatherers,  huskcre  and 
shellei's,  .fee,  diiven  or  drawn  by  steam  ot 
some  other  and  newer  motor;  processes  for 
multiplying  and  adapting  feiti I izers;  improve- 
ments and  new  machines  for  joiner,  carpenter 
and  cabinet  work ;  for  the  manufacture  and 
laying  of  brick ;  for  railroad  and  bridge  con- 
struction ;  new  or  improved  machines  for 
every  description  of  needlework,  accomplish- 
ing it  with  greater  perfection,  certainty,  and 
speed;  improved  machines  for  weaving  car- 
pets, goods  of  mixed  colors  and  peculiar  fig- 
ures, and  in  counecUon  therewith,  improve- 
ments in  all  departments  of  the  manutacture 
of  woolen,  cotton,  and  linen  goods;  the  per- 
fection of  machinery  for  the  manufiicture  of 
all  the  finest  descriptions  of  cutlery,  needles, 
files,  steel  and  gold  pens,  watches,  clocks, 
jewelry,  and  the  setting  and  mounting  of  pre- 
cions  stones ;  new  discoveries,  inventions  and 
improvements  for  the  setting  and  distributing 
of  type  and  the  production  of  printing,  en- 
graving, color  and  fac-siniile  printing,  by 
some  processes  at  the  same  time  cheap  and 
perfect ;  new  and  better  fecilities  for  book- 
binding; improvements  both  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  and  the  production  of  paper- 
pulp  ;  inventions  for  facilitating  the  copying 
of  manuscript,  and  reducing  the  manual  labor 
of  writing;  improvements  in  the  eonstnic- 
tion,  models,  and  motive-power  5f  ships  and 
sailing  vessels  of  ail  sorts;  and  in  this  con- 
nection the  production  of  armor-plated  ships 
of  war,  combining  lightness  of  draught,  im- 
pregnability, and  excellent  speed  and  fighting 
qualities ;  the  great  improvement  and  perfec- 
tion of  fire-arms  of  all  descriptions  and  espe- 
cially of  the  larger  classes ;  improvements  in 
esplosives,  both  in  regard  to  their  safe  use 
and  their  bursting  and  propelling  qualities ; 
discoveries  and  improvements  in  anresthetics, 
both  in  their  character,  safety,  and  more  con- 
venient preparation  and  administration ;  in- 
ventions and  improvements  in  medical  and 
surgical  apparatus,  instruments,  appliances, 


and  processes ;  the  invention  of  processes  by 
which  greater  certainty,  safety  and  success 
could  be  assured  in  chemical  manipulations, 
;pecially  those  pertaining  to  the  extensive 
and  constantly-increasing  departments  of  prac- 
tical chemistry  and  chemical  technology; 
additions  to  the  number  and  great  improve- 
ments in  the  quality  of  our  musical  instru- 
ments ;  new  materials  and  new  processes  for 
.faining  a  higher  success  in  sculpture,  paint- 
ig,  &c. ;  better  methods  of  preserving  vege- 
table and  animal  substances  without  change 
decay,  including  in  these  some  process  for 
embalming  the  human  body  far  more  pei'- 
fectly  than  it  is  now  done  ;  and  finally,  new, 
more  economical,  and  greatly  better  plans  of 
heating,  ventilating  and  illuminating  our 
dwellings  and  public  edifices  than  any  yet 
devised.  There  will  be,  of  course,  many  sin- 
gular, ingenious,  and  out-of-the-way  inven- 
tions, some  of  practical  value,  perhaps,  which 
will  not  come  under  any  one  of  those  heads, 
but  there  are  enough  sn^estions  here,  if 
rightly  considered,  to  occupy  the  inventive 
powers  of  a  great  nation  for  more  than  a 
century. 

To  this  department  of  machinery  and  in- 
vention legitimately  pertains  the  profession 
of  civil  engineering,  a  profession  which  has, 
within  a  few  years  past,  greatly  increased  in 
numbers,  and  in  its  capacity  for  directing  the 
great  enterprises  of  rwlroad,  canal,  and  bridge 
construction,  and  the  solution  of  the  great' 
problems  pf  the  adaptation  of  materials  to 
the  purposes  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  apply 
them.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  it  was 
thought  that  no  one  who  had  not  a  training 
the  schools  of  engineering  in  England  or 
.  the  continent  of  Europe  was  competent 
to  undertake  any  great  work  of  construction. 
It  has  been  proved,  however,  that  our  native 
engineers,  trained  either  in-the  field  or  in  our 
own  engineering  schools,  are  the  best  in  the 
world ;  and  the  wonderful  feats  of  railroad 
construction,  building  of  viaducts,  tunnels, 
subaqueous  structures,  bridges,  both  suspen- 
sion and  tressel,  and  lighthouses,  and  remov-. 
ing  obstructions  to  navigation,  which  have 
been  accomplished  by  men  bom  and  edu- 
cated here,  satisfactorily  demonstrate  their 
ability.  The  greatest  engineering  feat  of  the 
war,  the  bringing  the  vessels  of  Admiral 
Porter's  squadron  safely  over  the  rapids  and 
fells  of  the  Eed  river  at  a  low  stage  of  water, 
was  accomplished  by  a  Wisconsin  lumber 
man.  General  Bailey,  who  had  not  an  engi- 
neer's education  in  any  school  except  the  Wis- 
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conairi  pine  forests.  The  skill  wliicli  availed 
to  make  a  firm  foundation  and  plant  in  an 
eligible  position  the  crcat  Swamp  Angel  bat- 
tevy,  wbicb  aocomplished  a  work  previously 
deemed  imposable,  in  the  midat  of  a  quaking 
marsh  an'd  quicksand  of  unknown  depth,  was 
Bat  trained  at  West  Point,  bat  was  that  of  a 
Belf-eilncated  civil  engineer,  General  Serrel!. 
And  though  sorao  ot  our  great  suspension 
bridges  have  been  the  work  of  European  en- 
gineers, to  whom  we  would  give  all  honor,  it 
IS  not  to  be  foi^otten  that  the  finest  and 
most  perfect  tressel  bridge,  the  one  almost 
universally  in  use  on  our  great  railroads,  waa 
invented  by  Howe,  a  wiecnanie  of  Springfield, 
Mass.  The  corrugated  iron  bridge,  destined 
to  a  yet  higher  success,  is  the  conception  of 
another  self-taught  Americaa  mechanic ;  and 
the  combination  iron  truss,  in  which  tie 
greatest  possible  strength  is  united  with  the 
smalle-st  amount  of  material,  originated  in 
tlie  mind  of  Asa  Whitney,  a  self-educated 
American  engineer.  With  the  present  re- 
markable opportunities  for  education  in  the 
principles  of  engineering  science,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  the  strong  bent  of  the  Aniei-- 
icau  miud  towai-d  this  pursuit  will  lead  to  the 
iiiost  extraordinary  results. 

Already  a  company,  is  organizing  to  lay  a 
telegraphic  cable  from  San  Francisco  to 
China ;  and  other  companies  are  preparing, 
by  ship  canals,  by  excavations  to  a  vast 
depth,  by  tunnels,  if  need  be,  to  open  thi 
way  between  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  at  two  points,  (the  Isthmus  of  Darien, 
and  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,)  for  the  com- 
iiioi'ce  of  the  world  to  pass  through.  Stll! 
others  are  projecting  &  navigable  highway 
across  tlifi  AUeghanies,  through  the  Oluo  and 
the  James  rivers;  and  yet  others  are  propos- 
ing means  of  overcoming  the  difficulties  of 
a  union  of  the'  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  tlie 
great  lakes  with  the  Mississippi,  by  way  of 
the  Wisconsin  and  Fox  rivers,  or  by  a  ship 
canal  through  Illinois  and  another  around  the 
Palls  of  Niagara.  Tbe  crossing  the  penin- 
sula of  Florida  by  a  ship  canal  is  a  foregone 
conclusion  at  no  distant  day;  and  in  the 
event  of  the  annexation  of  Cuba,  a  causeway 
and  bridge  may  unite  It  with  the  mMnland. 
AVhat  other  and  still  vaster  enterprises  may 
be  projected  and  executed  in  the  future,  we 
fenow  not,  but  it  will  be  a  time  of  great  un- 
dertakings, &n<l  as  the  ambition  of  man  will 
know  no  limit  and  the  wealth  of  the  nation 
is  likely  to  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of 
improvemeats  which  now  would  be  regarded 


as  utterly  beyond  human  ability,  no  enter- 
prises of  which  our  imaginations  can  conceive 
need  be  regarded  as  impracticable. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


"We  have  shown  in  the  previous  chapter, 
the  great  improvements  and  advances  which 
low  making  and  will  speedily  be  per- 
d,  in  type-setting  and  distributing,  print- 
engraving,  photolithography,  Leliotypy, 
intagliotype,    color-printing,  &c.,  tfcc.     The 
effect  of  these  upon  the  publishing  business 
must  be  very  great,  not  in  the  way  of  mate- 
rially clieapenmg  piwduction,   for   most  of 
these  improvements  rather  add  to  the  cost  of 
the  manufacture  of  a  book,  by  making  it  pos- 
sible to  give  a  greater  number  of  illustrations 


been  afforded  for  tlie  same  or  perliaps  forany 
amount  of  money,  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago.  The  present  volume  is  an  illustration 
of  this  very  point.  Twenty  yearn  ago,  a 
hook  on  the  subjects  of  which  we  treat  might 
have  been  produced,  having  the  same  num- 
ber of  pages,  and  the  same  binding,  pei'haps 
for  three  or  four  dollars  ;  but  the  abundant 
and  snpeib  illustrations  on  wood  and  steel, 
and  in  colors,  and  the  superior  typogi'aphy, 
could  only  have  been  produced  by  great  labor 
and  very  slow  and  careful  printing,  and  would 
have  made  the  cost  of  the  volume  not  less 
than  twelve  or  fifteen  dollars.  It  is  now 
afforded  at  four  and  a-half  and  five  doUai-s, 
(according  to  the  style  of  binding,)  affording 

smaller  profit  to  the  publisher  than  the 
ilume  with  poor  paper,  indifferent  printing 
and  few  and  poor  illustrations  would  have 
done,  at  the  price  named  above,  but  giving 
the  purchaser  the  advantage  of  a  much  more 
beautiful  and  valuable  work,  at  a  very  slight 
advance  in  cost.    This  work  of  improvement 

"  illustration  and  externals  of  our  publi- 
cations is  destined  to  go  on,  and  though  the 
average  price  of  books,  periodicals  and  news- 
papers will  probably  never  i^in  be  as  low 
as  it  was  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  yet  the 
public  will  receive  very  much  more  for  their 
money.  The  same  state  of  things  exists  in 
relation  to  periodicals  and  newspapers.  The 
price  is  somewhat  higher  than  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago,  in  some  cases  nearly  double,  but 
Uie  quality  is  in  all  cases  greatly  superior, 
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find  in  most  instances  the  quantity  of  matter 
is  nearly  or  quite  double.  Tlie  illustrations 
in  the  periodicals  are  generally  of  a  much 
higher  grade  than  formevly.  Such  is  the  ex- 
pense of  illustrations,  typography  and  paper 
lavished  on  a  firat-elaas  periodical  (weekly  or 
monthly)  in  this  country,  that  a  circulation 
as  large  as  that  of  some  of  the  moat  prom- 
inent Eoglish  periodicals  would  not  begin  to 
support  wiem.  Several  of  our  most  popular 
weekly  and  monthly  periodicals  have  a  cir- 
culation exceeding  100,000  copies,  and  two 
or  three  have  300,000  or  more.  This  mates 
them  very  valuable  property;  but  constant 
eneigy  and  activity  is  necessary  to  keep  them 
lip  to  this  standard.  Of  the  daily  news- 
papers, not  more  than  one  or  two  come  up 
to  a  circulation  of  100,000,  though  several 
exceed  60,000.  With  the  improved  ma- 
chinery for  rapid  printing,  and  the  facilities 
for  duplicating  to  any  required  extent  the 
stereotype  casta  of  the  paper,  there  seems  to 
be  no  necessary  limitation,  certainly  none 
inside  of  one  million  copies,  which  a  dailv 
paper  might  issue.  Sach  a  paper,  if  well 
conducted,  would  exert  a  miglity  power  in 
forming  and  influencing  public  opinion. 

It  is  altogether  probable  that  if  the  same 
eagerness  and  greed  for  the  latest  intelligence 
continues  to  possess  the  minds  of  our  people, 
■which  now  makes  them  impatient  of  the 
slightest  delay,  the  number  of  editions  of  the 
daily  papers  will  be  greatly  multiplied,  and 
perhaps  in  the  end,  with  the  greatly  increased 
tacilities  for  procuring  intelligence  from  all 
paits  of  the  world,  the  newspaper  patrons  of 
1 9^0  may  have  a  small  hourly  paper,  at  least 
through  the  business  hours  of  tne  day,  issned 
to  them,  instead  of  the  mammoth  dailies 
the  present  time.  Such  a  change  would 
no  more  surprising  than  the  issuing  of  the 
first  daily  paper  to  the  reading  community, 
who  had  till  then  satiated  theic  thirst  for 
news  with  a  weekly  paper,  and  indeed  it  has 
its  prototype  in  the  bulletins  of  the  stock 
exchange  and  in  the  hourly  and  half-hourly 
ixiran  with  which  we  became  familiar  during 
the  war. 

There  ia  a  limit  in  one  direction  to  this 
multiplication  and  frequency  of  issue  of 
newspapers.  It  lies  in  the  power  of  the  hu- 
man eye  to  road,  of  the  human  mind  to 
retain,  and  of  the  busy  man  to  find  time  for 
such  an  accumulation  of  news.  Our  present 
mammoth  .dailies  contain  too  much,  and  he 
who  would  make  himself  master  of  the  con- 
tents of  one  or  two  of  them,  will  find  but 


little  leisure  for  any  other  pursuit.  Of  course, 
the  issne  of  an  hourly  paper  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  N,  T.  Tribune,  Times,  World  or 
Herald,  is  an  absurdity  ;  hut  the  attempt  to 
read  daily,  twelve  papers  of  the  size  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  would  be  an  infliction  be- 
yond the  endurance  of  most  persons. 

The  tendency  of  the  wcetly  literary,  sci- 
entific, and  religious  newspapers,  and  of  the 
ithly  periodicals,  is  constantly  toward  en- 
^ement,  and  very  lai^e  sums  are  often 
paid  to  popular  writers  for  single  contribu- 
tions or  seiials,  which,  by  extensive  adver- 
tising, may  materially  increase  the  circulation 
of  these  periodicals.  The  efi'ect  of  these 
measures,  if  continued  in  the  future,  will  be 
to  concentrate  the  available  talent  of  the 
intry  in  magazine  and  newspaper  writing, 
and  thus  to  make  our  hterature  fragmentary, 
superficial,  and  careless.  The  promptness 
and  rapidity  necessary  in  writing  for  the  daily 
press  is  necessarily  m\favorable  to  that  care, 
deliberation  and  finish  which  characterizes 
our  best  literature.  Hasty  generalization, 
rash  assertion,  appeals  to  the  feelings  and 
ima^nation  rather  than  to  the  reasoning 
powers,  the  introduction  of  colloquialisms, 
provincialisms,  and  slang  expressions,  and  the 
desire  to  tickle  the  ear  and  amuse  the  taste, 
rather  than  to  instruct  the  mind,  ov  improve 
the  morals,  will  be  the  natural  results  of  this 
surrender  of  the  domain  of  literature  to  joui-- 
nalisin.  There  will  remain,  it  is  true,  certain 
fields  in  the  realms  of  literature  and  science 
which  the  magaanist  and  journalist  can  not 
successfully  tiu ;  works  of  scientific  research 
or  learned  investigation ;  grave  essays,  and 
careful  dissertations,  too  grave  and  pains- 
taking for  the  literary  periodicals ;  treatises 
on  physical,  metaphyseal,  or  theological  top- 
ics; textrboobs,  and  philological  works,  and 
those  books  on  which  the  laborious  and  pa- 
tient student  spends  a  lifetime  of  labor.  For 
these  works  there  will  be,  doubtless,  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past,  some  demand;  but  the 
popular  taste,  accustomed  to  lighter  diet,  will 
not  easily  acquire  an  appetite  for  sound  and 
substantial  literature.  This  tondency  is  al- 
I'eady  producing  a  noticeable  efi'ect  on  the 
literature  of  onr  own  times ;  not  to  apeak  of 
the  ponderous  volumes  oif  Cotton  Mather,  the 
able  but  slightly  heavy  orations  of  Burke,  the 
learned  but  occasionally  drowsy  historical 
essays  of  Gibbon,  we  already  find  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  purchasers  who  buy 
Addison,  and  Bacon,  Hnrae,Hallara,  and  even 
Irving,  because  it  is  the  thing  to 
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have  tliein  in  their  libraries,  are  entirely  in- 
nocent of  any  knowledge  of  the  works  of 
these  great  masters  of  English  undefiled  ;  and 
even  the  polished  esaajs  of  such  men  as 
Willis,  Hawthorne,  Preacott,  Macaulay,  and 
Milman — men  who  belonged  to  our  own  gen- 
eration— are  more  talked  about  than  read. 
The  taste  fortrashy  sentimentaliam, bom  and 
brod_  of  this  excess  of  magazine  literature, 
has  already  exerted  its  evil  effect  in  corrupt- 
ing the  minds  of  the  reading  ooramnnity,  and 
rendered  a  sound  and  thonglitful  literature 
distasteful  and  almost  unendurable  to  the 
mass  of  readora.  Yet  there  is  nothing  which 
so  i-eadily  palls  upon  the  mental  appetite  or 

E'oduoes  BO  speedy  and  stubborn  an  intel- 
ctual  dyspepsia,  in  an?  mind  which  ia  ca- 
pable of  doing  ita  own  thinking,  aa  this  aame 
sensational,  prurient,  and  exciting  literature, 
of  which  the  Miaa  Braddons,  Ouidaa,  and 
"Wilkie  Collinses  of  our  day  fm'nish  us  such 
a  profusion. 

The  man,  woman  or  child  who,  now-a-day 
sits  down  to  rgad  a  work  snoh  as  would  have 
delighted  the  readere  of  thirty  years  ago, 
whether  it  ia'a  roligions  treatise  like  those  of 
Baxter,  Doddridge,  Howe,  Bunyan,  or  Zim- 
merman, or  a  thoughtful  essay  like  the  mis- 
cellaniea  of  Carlyle,  Stephen,  Jeffrey,  or  Dr, 
Milman;  a  learned  dissciiiation  like  those  of 
Bacon,  Hallam,  or  Gibbon,  or  a  great  histor- 
ical work  like  those  of  Grote,  Gibbon,  Hume, 
or  Thierry — is  voted  slo^v,  old  fogyish,  dull, 
and  not  np  to  the  times  in  literature.  How 
will  it  be  in  the  coming  time,  when  this  ten- 
dency to  pander  to  the  weaker  and  baser 
ta<ites  of  our  intellectnal  natnre  shall  have 
dominated  more  completely  over  the  mindi 
of  men  ?  There  is  great  danger  lest,  with  i 
■wider  culture,  and  a  more  general  diffusion 
of  education,  the  age  in  its  literary  aspects 
should  become  even  more  aoulless  and  frivo- 
lons  than  was  that  of  the  fii^st,  second,  and 
third  Georges  in  English  literature.  The 
p^ion  for  the  lowest  form  of  the  novel,  the 
mere  story,  almost  always  improbable,  and 
concocted  by  immature  minds,  not  versed  in 
the  knowledge  of  men  or  the  world,  is  stim- 
ulated in  our  nurseries,  in  our  schools,  and 
above  all  in  oar  Sunday  School  libraries,  until 
the  boy  or  girl  of  sixteen  has  no  taste  for  any 
thing  higher  than  the  New  York  Ledger  and 
its  kindred  claaa  of  illustrated  newspapers, 
the  dime  novel,  or  the  miserable  and  disgust- 
ing array  of  yellow  cover  sensational  stories. 
We  can  not  but  hope  that  satiated 
fcited  at  last  with  this  unwholesome  mental 


food,  these  young  people  may  turn  to  some- 
thing better,  higher,  and  purer,  and  that  in  the 
;enerations  to' come,  a  better  taste  and  a  de- 
ire  for  a  more  thorough  intellectual  culture 
may  prevail.  But,  alas !  who  shall  teach  the 
teachers  of  those  generations?  If  it  be  true 
that  the  stream  can  not  rise  higher  than  its 
source,  where  shall  we  find,  in  this  general  de- 
cay of  sound  literary  taste  ^mocg  the  purvey- 
ors of  literature,  the  authors  of  the  coming 
age,  those  whose  mastery  of  the  subjects  they 
may  discuss  is  so  perfect,  and  their  intellect- 
ual grasp  so  wide,  that  they  can  present 
sound  and  profound  truths  in  a  garb  so  at- 
tractive that  the  young  literary  dyspeptics 
shall  be  beguiled  into  their  study !  There 
may  be  some  such  writers,  we  would  hope 
there  are  many,  but  there  is  ground  for  fear 
that  the  number  is  not  only  small,  but  de- 
creasing. Our  age,  an  age  full  of  great  and 
heroic  deeds  and  of  mighty  discoveries, 
should  produce  a  great  poet,  or  more  than 
one,  who  could  write  an  epic  that  ahould  be 
to  the  world  what  the  Iliad,  the  ^neid,  the 
Jerusalem  Delivered,  the  Visions  of  Heaven 
id  Hell  of  Dante,  and  the  Paradise  Lost, 
have  been  to  the  past  ages;  but  thus  far  no 
such  poet  has  greeted  our  eyes ;  he  may  come 
in  the  next  hundred  years;  he  may  even  now 
be  biding  his  time,  but  as  yet  his  coming  is 
unheralded. 

The  hundred  yeare  to  come  should  be  pro- 
lific in  great  poets,  great  histoiians,  great 
orators,  gicat  preachers,  great  philosophers, 
and  perhaps  great  novelists.  We  hope  it 
may. 

In  regard  to  the  publishing  of  books  we 
may  reasonably  espect  that  the  two  methods 
so  long  in  vogue  will  continue  to  be  main- 
tained ;  that  in  the  future,  aa  in  the  past,  the 
publishers  will  be  divided  info  what  ia  tech- 
nically known  as  "the  trade,"  or  the  pub- 
lishers who  publish  for  and  sell  through  the 
bookstores  all  over  the  country;  and  the  sub- 
scription publishers,  who  sell  through  agents 
who  go  from  house  to  house  in  the  scattered 
hamlets  as  well  as  in  the  large  cities.  Both 
methods  of  publication  have  their  advantages 
and  their  disadvantages,  and  neither  is  likely 
to  be  relinquished.  The  publishers  for  the 
trade  are  tending  more  and  more  with  each 
year  to  that  concentration  and  aggregation 
of  great  houses  which  seems  to  be  the  con- 
trolling tendency  of  all  mercantile  business, 
and  with  a  popnlation  fifteen  times  what  we 
now  have,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
we  shall  have  fifteen  or  even  ten  times  the 
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number  of  prominent  pulilisliers  we  now  Lave, 
Twenty-five  finna  now  issue  nineteen-twen- 
tietiis  of  all  the  books  in  general  literature 
published  for  the  trade ;  and  twenty  more, 
and  some  of  these  included  in  the  previous 
twenty-five,  would  include  nearly  ail  the  pub- 
lishers of  school  and  scientific  text^booka. 
Tlie  niinibor  has  not  materially  increased 
■within  the  past  ten  years ;  indeed  we  doubt 
if  it  has  not  diminished,  for  though  there 
liave  been  a  few  new  firms,  a  larger  number 
of  the  old  ones  have  either  retired,  failed,  or 
become  consolidated  with  others.  A  gigantic 
capital  is  necessary  for  the  successful  conduct 
of  t!ie  bnsiness,  and  the  great  sums  Invested 
in  stereotype  plates,  electrotypes,  and  engra- 
vings, and  the  heavy  cost  of  conducting  the 
busmess,  consumes  money  so  fast,  that  the 
net  return  is  actually  smaller  than  in  most 
branches  of  business.  The  school-hook  and 
text-book  trade,  which  has  been  perhaps  the 
inost  successfd  of  any  branch  of  tlie  busi- 
ness, has  now  formed  an  association  with 
very  stringent  regulations,  which  ia  likely  to 
make  their  future  business  profitable,  while 
it  will  do  much  toward  preventing  accessions 
to  the  tratle.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  publishing  of  books  for  the  trade,  whether 
miscellaneous  or  text-books,  will  be  conducted 
a  hundred  yeara  hence  mainly  by  about  one 
hundred  firms,  each  of  them  wielding  a  cap- 
ital of  several  millions,  and  so  leagued  to- 
gether as  to  make  it  very  difficult  tor  new 
firms  to  eng^  in  the  business.  Their  issue 
of  books  will  bo  daily  announced  and  ii 
very  considerable  numbers,  and  sales  will 
probably  reach  a  much  greater  extent  than 
HOW,  but  the  management  of  a  buainesa  so 
vast  aa  most  of  them  will  have,  will  require 
the  most  vigorous  division  of  labor  and  a 
high  order  of  executive  ability.  The  school 
and  text-book  department  of  the  business 
will  especially  demand  a  vast  amount  of  labor, 
and  its  sales  will  amount  to  many  millions  of 
dollars  annually. 

The  business  of  publishing  books  to  be 
sold  by  subscription  will  have  a  somewhat 
difi'erent  course.  Doubtless  the  subscription 
publishers  will  unite  in  an  association  for' 
their  own  protection  and  defence,  and  tbns 
will  obviate  some  of  the  difficulties  which 
now  beset  them.  If  they  can,  by  this  or  any 
other  means,  secure  the  services  of  a  higher 
and  better-trained  class  of  canvassers,  and 
can  give  the  public  generally  a  more  favor- 
able impression  of  them,  they  will  have  ac- 


complished much  to  insure  their  future  suc- 

books  of  a  mnch  higher  grade  than  were  for- 
merly sold  by  canvassei-s,  and  we  think  that 
at  the  present  time  the  books  sold  by  aub- 
scription  will  compare  very  well  with  the 
average  of  those  published  for  the  trade. 
Competition  and  the  desire  of  attracting  the 
attention  of  purchasers  to  their  books,  will 
lead  to  greater  improvements  iu  typography, 
illustration,  and  possibly  in  the  preparation 
of  their  books  in  tlie  future,  and  the  subscri]>- 
tion  book  which  will  sell  to  the  extent  of  one 
hundred  thousand  or  two  hundred  thousand 
copies  in  1970,  will  be  a  very  attractive 
book.  While,  of  course,  the  number  of  dif- 
ferent books  sold  by  this  method  will  bear 
no  comparison  with  those  sold  through  the 
trade,  it  will  achieve  great  successes  for  a  few 
books,  and  as  it  will  require  a  smaller  amount 
of  capital  than  publishing  for  the  trade,  it 
will  probably  be  more  extensively  tried.  We 
should  be  inclined  to- estimate  the  number  of 
iption  publishers  in  IQlO  at  not  less 
than  fifteen  hundred.  We  believe,  too,  that 
very  many  authors  who  have  something  to 
eay  of  real  value  and  importance  to  the  wTioIe 
nation,  will  seek  this  mode  of  publication,  as 
bringing  them  more  directly  in  contact  with 
the  great  mass  of  those  they  desii'e  to  ad- 
dress. 

The  publication  of  Diusi,c  and  music  books 
and  periodicals,  ia  distinct  fi'om  other 
branches  of  the  publishing  business,  and  em- 
ploys a  lai;ge  capital.  It  is  increasing,  and 
will  continue  to  increase  as  the  taste  for 
music  and  the  disposition  to  a  higher  and 
bettor  musical  culture  prevails.  We  arc  be- 
coming gradually  a  music-loving  people,  and 
the  large  accession  of  Germans  to  our  popu- 
lation will  wd  in  inducing  a  better  musical 
training  in  our  families.  The  Orientals,  who 
will  by  and  by  form  so  large  a  portion  of  onr 
population,  are  not  famous  for  their  musical 
taste,  and  though  they  are  fond  of  what  they 
term  music,  it  is,  to  a  Western  ear,  only  a 
horrible  ^glomeration  of  discoi'ds.  If  they 
have  the  musical  ear,  they  can  doubtless  be 
made  to  appreciate  the  concourse  of  sweet 
sounds  ;  but  this  is  somewhat  doubtful  On 
the  whole,  we  may,  with  safety,  predict  a 
veiT  considerable  advance  in  the  knowledge 
and  taste  for  music  in  the  next  hundred  years, 
and  the  musical  pablisheia  will  doubtless 
reap  an  abundant  liarvest. 
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CRAPTEE  X. 

THE  FINE  ARTS  !N  THE  JfUTDRE. 
The  increase  of  wealth  in  a  nation  always 
tends  to  the  increase  of  luxury ;  and  in  wo 
way  can  this  tendency  to  luxurious  expendi- 
ture expend  itself  more  beneficially  than  iu  the 
encouragement  of  the  fine  arts.  The  wealthy 
art-coo uoisBeur  who  expends  some  thousands 
of  dollars  on  a  fine  painting,  a  beautiful 
statue  or  group,  or  a  tasteful  and  luxurious 
dwelling,  though  his  pi-iuclpal  impulse  may 
be  the  gratification  of  his  own  tastes  and  love 
of  art,  is  really  a  public  benefactor,  if  in  the 
first  two  cases  he  does  not  hoard  up  his  treas- 
ures of  art,  and  keep  them  from  the  view  of 
all  whose  enjoyment  mighi  be  heightened  by 
them  ;  for  not  only  does  he  encourage  the 
artist  in  his  labors,  but  he  aids  in  improving 
the  public  taste,  and  contributes  gi-eatly  to 
the  pleasure  of  those  who,  while  having  the 
same  tastes,  do  not  possess  the  same  means 
of  gratifying  them.  Yet  he  is  also  a  public 
benefactor  m  a  larger  sense,  who  demises 
means  for  bringing  the  treasures  of  art  within 
the  means  of  persons  of  small  fortunes.  A 
beautiful  landscape,  a  ffrand  and  ru^ed 
iDountain,  a  cataract  as  lolty  as  Niagara,  or 
waterfalls  uniting  sublimity  and  beauty  like 
those  of  the  Yosemite,  a  sweet  and  chai'ming 
face,  full  of  innocence  and  truth — these  are 
all  objects  which  not  only  delight  but  elevate 
and  enrich  the  soul ;  and  the  transference  of 
any  one  or  all  of  them  to  the  canvas,  if 
ceasfully  accomplished  by  an  artist  whose 
BOul  is  in  his  work,  and  who  has  the  ability 
to  embody  his  conceptions  in  color,  or  draw- 
ing, or  in  the  pure  marble,  is  itself  a  thing 
of  beauty,  which  brings  hardly  less  enjoy- 
ment to  the  cultivated  taste  than  the  scenes 
or  objects  it  represents. 

If  now  by  the  skill  of  the  engraver,  the 
chromo-lithographer,  or  the  moulder  and  die- 
cutter,  who  must  in  each  case  be  himself  an 
artist  as  truly  as  the  first  designer  of  the  land- 
scape, portrait,  figure,  or  group,  these  rare 
and  costly  objects  of  art  can  be  reproduced 
by  thousands  in  an  exquisite  engraving, 
chromo,  or  statuette  in  Parian,  bisque,  or 
bronze,  at  a  small  price,  and  thousands  of 
homes  thus  made  beautiful  and  joyous,  is  not 
the  world  made  the  better  and  happier  for 
the  life  of  this  artist  who  manifolds  the  crea- 
tions of  art! 

The  development  of  art  by  means  of  pho- 
tography and  its  combinations  with  other 
is  also  effecting  great  good,  in  mul- 


tiplying (not  pcrninncntly,  perhaps)  the  rep- 
resentations of  statuary,  machinery,  portraits, 
landscapes,  and  histoilcal  scenes,  the  exterior 
and  interior  of  buildings,  &a.,  &c.  The 
stereoscopic  views,  and  the  pi'esentation  of 
these  in  tne  stereo scopticon  and  other  instni- 
ments;  have  gi'eatly  added  to  the  nieaus  of 
rational  enjoyment  iu  the  observation  of 
works  of  art.  Thousauds  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands who,  with  the  culture  which  would 
have  enabled  them  to  enjoy  a  tour  in  Europe, 
have  never  been  able  to  command  the 
means  for  it,  have  enjoyed  nearly  all  the 
pleasures  of  the  journey  iu  being  led  step  by 
step  over  the  route,  and  made  to  witness  in 
life-like  reality  those  landscapes — mountain, 
lake,  river,  and  cataract — and  the  venerable 
and  interesting  buildings,  and  still  more  ven- 
erable and  interesting  ruins,  which  they 
would  have  seen  in  the  actual  journey.  The 
problem,  so  long  unsolved,  of  photographic 
representation  of  persons  and  objects  in  their 
natural  colors,  is  already  begiucmg  to  show 
signs  of  yielding  to  the  importunate  ques- 
tioning of  skilled  experimenters ;  and  re- 
markable as  have  been  the  discoveries  of  the 
past  thirty  yeare  in  regard  to  photography 
and  its  combinations,  we  are  evidently  just 
on  the  verge  of  others  still  more  extraordi- 
nary. Our  photographers,  before  the  close  of 
the  present  century,  will  have  overcome  their 
present  difficuhiesi  and  will  be  able  to  pi'e- 
sent  ns  the  wondrous  hues  of  the  evening 
clouds,  the  glittering  whiteness  of  snow-clad 
summits;  the  reddish  gray,  deepening  into 
tints  of  blue,  and  of  living  green,  of  the  lower 
slopes  of  our  mounttdus,  mo  various  shad^ 
of  mountain  lakelet,  the  purling  stream,  the 
broad  inland  sea,  and  the  foam-capped  waves 
that  burst  on  the  rock-bound  shores  of  Kew 
England;  the  tints  of  autumn  iu  our  forests, 
the  shades  of  grass  and  flowers  and  shrubs; 
the  hues  of  the  sky,  the  shadings  of  the  hu- 
man coTnplexion,  even  to  the  delicate  fiush- 
ing  of  the  modest  maiden's  cheek,  and  the 
resplendent  beauty  of  the  plumage  of  birds, 
the  wondrous  tints  of  the  butterfiy  and  the 
glittering  iridescence  of  the  insect's  wings,  or 
the  gold  and  purple  bronze  which  glistens 
on  its  armor.  In  every  other  department  of 
the  fine  arts,  there  will  be  equal  progress. 
The  reproduction  in  more  permanent  and  en- 
during forms  of  these  wonders  of  nature,  will 
task  the  highest  skill  of  the  chromo-lithog- 
rapher, and  methods  will  doubtless  be  devised 
for  printing  in  color  from  raised  surfaces, 
with  a  perfection  as  yet  unattained  by  the 
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lithograpLio  art  We  do  not  despair,  even, 
of  learuing  the  secret  of  the  application  of 
the  different  rays  of  light  to  produce  the 
colors  of  nature,  and  the  still  to  use  them 
for  the  pvoduetiou  of  the  same  effect,  thus 
making  the  sun  our  coSorisL  This  once  ac- 
complished, and  how  dull  would  be  the  finest 
colore  blended  on  the  artist's  pallette  com- 
pared with  the  tints  which  the  light  wouid 
give  V.B.  We  do  not,  however,  anticipate 
that  what  is  cow,  properly  enongh,  called 
high  art,  will  iu  any  respect  degenerate;  on 
the  contrai-y,  we  have  great  hope  of  ita  ad- 
vance far  beyond  anything  which  it'has  hith- 
erto attained.  When  our  artists  shall  have 
learned  fully  the  important  lesson  that  the 
Buccesafnl  copying  of  nature  in  its  sublimity, 
ita  beauty,  or  its  desolation  and  homeliness, 
is  the  highest  attainment  of  art,  and  shall 
resolutely  reject  those  conventionalities  and 
tricks  of  art  which  have  led  them  ao  far 
astray,  they  will  be  prepai-ed  to  stand  forth 
as  the  founders  of  a  new  school  of  art  which 
shall  be  enduring,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
colors  or  materials  they  may  use,  they  will 
produce  effects  hitherto  unatt^nable. 
sculpture,  as  in  painting,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  attain  a  higher  aucceas 
than  even  the  most  skillful  of  the  Greek 
sculptors;  the  anatomy  of  the  human  form, 
the  positions  and  expressions  of  the 
and  emotions,  and  the  laws  which  govern 
them,  are  fully  defined,  and  the  artist  who 
has  the  power  of  expressing  his  ooncepti 
ia  plastic  material  (clay  or  plaster,)  can  have 
them  rendered  for  him  exactly  in  ■ 
enduring  marble  by  inferior  hands.  So  much 
of  the  work  of  the  sculptor  is  merely  mechan- 
ical, and  can  be  performed  by  machinery  ot 
by  the  labor  of  ordinary  trained  workmen, 
that  he  has  a  much  better  opportunity  than 
his  predecessors  in  former  ages,  of 'working 
out  the  great  thoughts  iu  which  high  art 
i'eally  consists, 

la  architecture  there  is  a  necessity  for  the 
development  of  a  higher  measure  of  creative 
genius  than  has  yet  appeared  in  our  country. 
5'he  probleias  of  climate,  of  temperature,  of 
light  and  shade,  of  material,  of  warming  and 
ventilation,  and  of  the  surrounding  scenery 
and  landscape,  are  all  more  or  less  new,  and 
at  all  events  different  from  those  of  other 
countries ;,  differing,  indeed,  in  a  very  marked 
degi'ee  in  different  portions  of  our  own  coun- 
try. If  any  country  ever  imperatively  de- 
manded styles  of  avchitcctnre  peculiarly 
adapted  to  its  own  wauta  and  necessities. 


America  is  that  country ;  yet  our  architects 
only  ring  changes  on  Doric,  Tuscan,  Corinth- 
ian, Composite,  Italian,  Early,  Middle  and 
Later  Gothic,  Norman,  and  Senaissance,  or 
hinationa  of  these.  It  would  seem 
to  be  their  idea  that  all  the  possible  styles  of 
architectnral  structures  had  been  already  ex- 
hausted, and  that  nothing  more  remained  for 
them  to  do  except  the  combination  of  some 
two  or  three  of  them  in  some  way  which 
should  mingle  ugliness  with  inutility.  This 
state  of  things  can  not  last.  We  shall  have, 
probably  before  the  close  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, some  architect  who,  by  the  force  of  Ills 
genius  and  tlie  brilliancy  of  his  inventive 
powers,  shall  introduce  a  style  of  architecture 
which  shall  commend  it^lf  to  public  taste 
and  acceptance  al  ke  by  its  bea  ty  and  its 
adaptation  to  onr  cl  mate  con  1 1  o  s  and  re- 
quirements. Nay  d  verse  as  aie  these,  we 
should  and  doubtless  si  all  ha  e  a  series  of 
ityles  of  architecture  each  app  opiiate  to  its 
own  section.  On  tl  e  b  oad  a  nny  pl^na  of 
our  central  region,  where  the  blue  sky  is  ever 
cloudless,  and  no  forest  trees  woo  the  winds, 
a  style  of  architecture  which  shall  supplv  the 
needs  of  shadow,  quiet  and  repose,  will  be 
needed ;  in  the  mountains  and  on  the  Pacific 
coasts  there  will  be  an  opportunity  for  bolder 
flights  of  fancy,  for  buildings  whose  well  de- 
fined and  clear  outlines  shall  stand  out  sharp 
and  cleanly  cut  in  that  wondertully  pure  and 
transparent  mr;  and  on  the  Atlantic  slope, 
grand,  solid  and  substantial  edifices  will  well 
become  our  more  rigorous  and  frowning  cli- 
mate. The  palaces  and  great  manor-houses 
of  a  hundred  years  hence  will  surpass  in  ex- 
tent and  magnificence  the  famous  imperial 
palaces  of  Rome  or  the  Orient,  for  it  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  rich  men  of  our  own 
time  and  nation  to  surpass  in  their  lavish  ex- 
penditure the  most  renowned  spendthrifts  of 
antiquity.  The  costliness,  and  we  would 
hope  also  the  architectural  beauty  of  our 
ehnrchea,  capitols,  halls,  and  other  public 
buildings,  as  well  as  of  our  college  edifices, 
schools,  and  theaters,  will  increase  in  a  still 
more  rapid  ratio.  It  was  fonnerly  objected 
iu  Great  Britain  that  the  voluntary  system  of 
religious  worship  in  this  country  utterly  pi'e- 
claded  all  possibility  of  good  church  archi- 
tecture; that  the  churches  would  only- be 
huge  barns,  because  the  communicants  of 
each  denomination  would  be  unwilling  to  eon- 
tribute  for  anything  beyond  the  cheapest  and 
plainest  of  ebnrch  edifices.  The  true  danger 
lies  in  just  the  contrary  direction  ;  the  volun- 
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taiy  system,  by  its  strong  competition, 
proiupte  to  altogether  too  heavy  expenditures 
for  church  edifices,  and  though  the  expend- 
iture is  not  always  in  good  taste,  yet  euough 
is  paid  to  make  the  churches,  at  least  in  our 
cities,  admirable  models  of  the  best  styles  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture.  We  have  not  the 
exact  figures  at  hand  to  verify  the  statement, 


but  our  i 


ipre 


,  derived  from  a  pretty 


^  i  acqnamtance  with  the  coat  of  cnarcl 
edifices  in.  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  is  that  the  ablegate  value  of  these 
edifices  in  the  TJniteo  States  is  very  little,  if 
at  all,  below  that  of  Great  Britain.  We  have 
not,  indeed,  a  St.  Paul's,  a  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, or  a  York-Minster,  and  ages  must  elapse 
before  we  can  rival  them  in  the  wealth  of 
their  historic  and  antiquarian  treasures  and 
memories,  bat  in  the  matter  of  actual  coat 
aad  money  value  we  are  not  far  behind  the 
United  Kingdom,  though  she  has  had  two 
thousand  years,  and  we  but  one  hundred,  for 
the  development  of  these  edifices.  A  hun- 
dred years  hence  the  advantage  will  be  alto- 
gether on  our  side,  aud  we  may  hope  that 
the  originality  and  beauty  of  the  archi- 
tecture will  not  be  less  so.  Our  National, 
State,  and  municipal  government  buildings, 
whether  architecturally  successful  or  not, 
have  led  to  most  enormous  expenditares  in 
the  past  and  will  lead  to  still  greater  extrav- 
agance in  the  future.  Our  National  aud  State 
Legislatures,  our  Presidents  and  Governors, 
ai-e  not  so  well  paid  as  they  should  be,  and 
far  less  than  some  of  the  smaller  States  of 
Europe,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  far 
more'luxuriouslyhoused  than  the  legislatures 
of  any  country  of  Europe,  and  the  Presiden- 
tial and  Gubernatorial  offices  are  luxuriously 
fitted  np.  Onr  present  National  Capitol,  at 
Washington  has  cost  between  fourteen  and 
fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  aud  is  not  remark- 
able for  its  beauty;  the  Capitol  of  1970, 
.  whether  at  St.  Louis  or  Omaha,  will,  before 
ite  completion,  cost  not  less  than  a  hnndred 
millions,  and  will,  we  hope,  be  the  embodi 
ment  of  the  best  architectural  genius  of  thi 
nation. 

But  we  must  not  overloot  the  claims  of 
piusic  to  be  considered  one  of  the  fine  arts, 
nor  forget  that  melodies  addressed  to  the  ear 
have  as  elevating  and  refining 
the  lessons  of  beauty  in  which  the  eye  finds 
such  delight.  The  measure  of  our  national 
progress  in  music  is  not  to  be  ascertained 
from  the  wonderful  increase  in  the 
musical  instruments  of  all  descriptii 


is  is  to  some  extent  a  matter  of  fashion, 
id  many  hundreds  and  perhaps  thousands 
'  pianos  are  rarely  or  never  opened  except 
at  some  evening  party  or  entertainment,  the 
"  "  !S  of  the  household  having,  to  use  their 
expression,  bad  enough  of  that  in  their 
school  days.  Nor  is  the  greater  prevalence 
and  lai^er  support  of  Opera  a  certain  indi- 
cation of  a  higher  musical  culture,  for  this, 
too,  is  a  matter  of  fashion,  and  as  many  go 
to  see  and  to  be  seen,  or  to  witness  the  acting 
and  dancing,  as  to  hear  the  music.  Tlie 
shamelessness  and  indecency  of  the  perform- 
ances in  Opera  Bouffe  of  late  have  attracted 
thousands  who  would  never  have  gone 
merely  to  hear  Offenbach's  music.  At  the 
Philharmonic  and  other  gi'eat  conceits  there 
are  also  many  in  attendance  who  have  no 
knowledge  of  and  no  taste  for  music,  but  who 
go  because  "it  is  the  thing"  to  do. 

Tet  there  has  been  a  rapid  advance  in  mn- 
sical  culture  in  the  United  States  within  the 
last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years.  The  num- 
ber of  really  accomplished  singers  and  first 
class  performers  on  string  and  wind  instru- 
ments has  greatly  increased,  and  the  persons 
who  can  appreciate  the  best  music  although 
it  may  be  difficult,  is  certainly  tenfold  what 
it  was  twenty-five  years  ago.  Several  of  our 
primS  donn6,  horn,  and  educated  almost 
wholly  here,  have  attracted  great  attention 
and  occupied  the  highest  positions  in  Opera 
abroad.  The  mnsical  taste  of  the  masses  is 
becoming  more  cultivated  ;  church  mnsio  is 
acquiring  a  very  much  higher  character. 
These  are  all  indications  for  good.  Mnsical 
instruction  of  the  highest  grade  is  now  to  he 
had  in  the  mnsical  conservatories  of  most  of 
large  cities,  and  our  amateur  perfonners 
often  attain  a  very  high  degree  of  skill.  Our 
pianos,  cabinet  and  parlor  organs,  and  brass 
instruments,  are  acknowledged  by  European 
musical  pi^ofessors  and  connoisseurs  to  he  the 
best  ill  the  world.  With  these  advantages 
may  confidently  look  forward  to  great  at- 
tainments in  nmsic  in  the  next  hundred 
*rs.  Whether  they  will  display  themselves 
monster  concei-ts,  anvil  choruses  and  ac- 
companiments of  twenty-inch  cannon,  may 
be  uncertain  ;  but  this  much  we  may  be  as- 
sured of,  that  not  only  will  the  grandest  com- 
positions of  the  old  masters,  and  the  more 
Dnlliaut  but  less  substantial  operas  of  tbe 
present  century  be  worthily  reproduced,  and 
with  an  effect  which  has  never  yet  been 
attainable,  but  other  composers  will  arise 
who  shall  be  able  to  transfer  to  musical  ex" 
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3  great  events  of  our  national  Lis-   and  greun- house.     Side  by  aide  tliero  w  ill  lie 
,nd  the  muMic  of  nature  in  her  grandest  seen  growing  the  caontchouc  tree  of  South 


hyinna  of  the  forest,  the  mountain  and  the 
cataract.  In  religious  music  we  may  expect 
new  triumphs,  in  songa  and  melodies  which 
shall  lift  the  soul  heavenward  when  the  tlior- 
onghly  trained  voi(«s  of  the  great  congrega- 
tion, roll  out  their  volume  of  joyous  music, 
and  though  the  somewhat  extravagant  antici- 
pation of  oue  of  our  poetical  and  musical 
composers  may  hardly  he  accompliahed, 


still  we  may  rightfully  espect  that  there  will 
ba  grander  choi'uses  of  sacred  music  vising 
from  the  sanctuaries  of  the  futm'e,  than  we 
have  dared  to -dream  of^ 

Fhriculture  is  fast  taking  its  place  as  one 
of  the  fine  arts ;  and  very  appropriately  so, 
for  nothing  can  be  more  delightful  or  more 
elevating  and  I'elinin^  to  the  mind  than  the 
culture  of  flowers.  There  is  something  ex- 
quisitely beantifnl  in  the  development  of  a 
flower ;  in  tracing  it  from  the  seed,  the  laser, 
the  bulb,  or  the  germ,  all  of  them  various 
phases  of  the  leaf,  which  is  the  primary  form 
of  the  plant,  through  all  its  stages  of  growth 
and  development  till  it  blooms  forth  in  its 
highest  beauty  or  yields  its  perfected  fruitage, 
the  infinite  variety  of  its  fonns,  the  exquisite 
blending  and  the  beautiful  contrasts  of  its 
colors,  the  delicate  proportions  and  shapeli 
ness  of  its  flowers,  and  the  remarkable  diver- 
sity of  the  habits  of  the  plants,  one  rejoicing 
in  snn  and  drought,  another  constantly  crav- 
ing water;  one  perishing  in  the  shade  and 
another  unable  to  exist  out  of  it;  one  expand- 
ing its  flowers  to  catchy  the  sun's  first  rays, 
another  hiding  away  till  the  afternoon 
come  slantingly  upon  it ;  one  covering  me 
earth  with  its  continued  blossoms  through 
the  whole  summer,  another  shy  and  coy,  giv- 
ing but  scant  and  widely-separated  blooms, 
but  of  exquisite  beauty,  to  the  hand  that  col- 
tivates  it;  all  these  varied  incidents  of  plant 
life  make  the  cultivation  of  flowers  one  of  the 
most  instructive  and  intellectually  profitable 
pursuits  in  the  world.  This  pursuit,  too,  is 
to  have  a  grand  and  glorious  development  in 
the  future;  the  flowers  and  productions  of 
all  climes  will  be  ours  to  choose  from ;  there 
is,  no  climate  so  hot,  so  cold,  so  moist,  so  dry, 
BO  purified  with  strong,  searching  winds,  or 
80  languid  and  drowsy  that  we  have  it  not, 
either  in  nature  in  our  varied  temj 
orin  the  artificial  climate  of  the  conservatory 


America,  the  cactus  of  Africa  and  of  Mexico, 
the  bauhinia  of  South  Africa,  the  clianthns 
of  Australia,  the  dwarf  yet  fruit-laden  pear 
and  orange  of  Japan,  the  ferns  of  the  South- 
ern Continent,  the  club-mosses,  gentians  and 
ehrysanthemums  of  the  Alpine  flora.  The 
hotipcs  of  the  rich  will  have  a  well-filled  and 
skillfully-managed  conservatory  as  certainly 
they  have  a  kitchen.  Eveiy  year  will  wit- 
as  new  coiiqnesta  from  the  woods,  the 
plains,  the  rapines ;  new  treasures  garnered 
for  cultivation  and  development,  and  botany, 
no  longer  a  dry  and  unpleasant  science  of  bar- 
barous Latin  names,  wilt  become  a  study  of 
life  in  the  plant,  in  all  its  stages  of  growth, 
fruition,  decay,  and  reproduction. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  traits  in  the 
character  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  that 
through  all  the  long  ages  of  their  formal  and 
uninteresting  national  and  social  life,  cut  off 
"  om  intercourse  with  the  outer  world,  with 
routine  proscribing  all  the  ininntiEe  of  life, 
they  have  still  maintained  their  love  of 
flowers.  The  future  development  of  floricul- 
ture in  this  country  will  depend  largely  upon 
them,  and  it  could  hardly  be  in  better  hands. 
In  our  freer  country,  with  a  new  and  virgin 
soil  under  their  feet,  and  new  and  brighter 
skies  overhead,  it  will  be  a  wonder  if  they  do 
not  themselves  learn  lessons  from  the  flowers 
of  the  field,  which,  in  all  their  national  expe- 
rience of  3,000  or  4,000  years,  they  have 
never  yet  dreamed  of. 


CHAPTER  XL 


A  great  social  and  political  problem — one 
which  has  troubled  our  nation  since  its  first 
oi^nization — has  received  its  solution  within 
the  last  decade.  The  negro  and  his  con- 
dition of  slavery  was  the  constant  source  of 
anxiety,  of  irritation,  and  became  the  basis 
of  social  distinctions  and  the  comer-stone  of 
an  attempted  aristocracy.  A  fierce  and 
bloody  war  grew  out  of  this  problem,  and  it 
was  solved  at  last  in  the  only  sensible  way 
by  giving  him  his  freedom,  and  the  same 
rights  and  privileges,  social,  intellectual,  and 
political,  which  all  other  citizens  enjoy.  This 
IB  the  true  basis;  it  makes  him  no  longer  a 
slave,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  a  petted  f^ 
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vorite;  but  a  man,  with  tlie  same  privileges, 
reaponsibilities,  joys,  sorrows,  struggles  ami 
triumphs  as  other  men.  He  has  a  lidr  field 
and  no  favor;  what  he  attains  either  in  social 
or  intellectual  progress,  in  the  accumulation 
of  wealth,  or  the  acquisition  of  political  sta- 
tion and  renovrn,  be  will  owe  to  his  own  abil- 
ities and  his  own  wise  use  of  them.  There 
ia  no  question  of  amalgamation  here,  but  if 
the  negi'o,  rising  from  a  condition  of  igno- 
rance, degradation  and  slavery,  can  achieve 
positioa  and  station  by  dint  of  hard  work;  if 
no  can  surpass  in  intellectual  brilliancy  and 
vigor  the  white  man,  who  has  had  so  many 
generations  the  start  of  him,  let  him  do  it  by 
all  means.  Tiie  white  man  should  feel  stim- 
ulated by  the  progress  of  the  man  of  color  to 
make  higher  attainments  himself.  There  will 
bo,  doubtless,  daring  the  lifetime  of  the  pres- 
ent generation,  minor  difficulties  and  annoy- 
ances growing  out  of  this  former  condition 
of  the  negro ;  but  they  will  not  prove  of  se- 
rious consequence.  The  great  fact  of  his 
freedom  and  equality  before  the  law  will  lead 
him  on  to  higher  culture  and  will  wear  off 
speedily  the  slighter  failings  in  his  character, 
his  fickleness,  childishness,  and  untruthful- 
ness. 

This  great  social  question  being  disposed 
of,  we  find  ourselves  conffontod  by  three 
more,  each  claiming  speedy  settlement. 
These  will  be  the  great  social  questions  which 
for  the  next  .hundred  years  will  i^tate  the 
inind  of  the  nation.  We  hope  and  believe 
that  they  will  not,  like  the  one  we  have  just 
solved,  find  their  solution  in  war.  These 
three  problems  are :  1st,  the  social  and  polit- 
ical status  of  woman,  and  the  position  she 
will  occupy  in  the  government  of  the  nation ; 
2d,  the  liquor  question  in  all  its  bearings,  in 
regard  to  the  manufacture,  whether  it  ahail 
be  heavily  taxed ;  the  sale,  whether  it  shall 
be  restricted  &y  license  laws,  prohibited  ex- 
cept for  medicinal,  chemical,  manufacturing, 
and  sacramental  purposes,  or  left  free  to  woris 
out  its  injurious  eifects;  and  the  drinking  to 
intoxication,  whether  it  shall  be  prevented, 
by  restriction  of  the  sale,  or  punished,  by 
fine,  imprisonment,  or  public  degradation. 
There  are  other  ethical  questions  more  or  less 
connected  with  tiiis,  which  will  also  create 
considerable  excitement  in  the  communities 
where  they  a^fsume  a  practical  form.  Among 
these  are,  the  cultnre  of  the  grape  for  the 
manufacture  of  wines  and  brandies;  the  rais- 
ing of  the  hop,  for  the  manufacture  of  ale 
and  distilled  liquors;  and  to  some  extent  the 


production  of  grains  for  the  puipose  of  distil- 
lation ;  the  manufacture  of  faijtitioiia  liquors 
from  alcohol  orstrong  whiskey  and  otlier  in- 
gredients; and  the  raising  and  manufacture 
of  opium  and  tobacco  for  habitual  use  as 
stinmlants. 

3d.  The  Chinese  question,  viz.,  whether 
the  Chinese  and  other  oriental  nations  shall 
be  allowed  to  swarm  into  our  territory  and 
take  the  place  of  our  present  laboring  classes ; 
and  whether,  if,  as  is  probable,  this  right  is 
conceded,  they  should  be  admitted  to  the 
same  political  and  social  privileges  vitb  our- 
selves. These  questions  are  all  of  them  of 
gi'eat  importance,  and  should  be  settled  ■ 
speedily  and  forever.  Other  questions,  mainlv 
ethical,  but  all  bearing  on  our  social  condi- 
tion, will  claim  an  answer  by  and  by,  such  as 
the  question  of  the  marriage  relation  and  di- 
vorce; polygamy,  free-love,  absolute  free- 
trade,  some  form  of  communism,  the  aboli- 
tion of  capital  punishment,  &c;,  &c.  The 
coming  hundred  yeais  ivil!  not,  more  than 
the  past,  be  free  from  exciting  and  sometimes 
rancorous  discussions  on  these  points.  But 
the  three  great  questions  already  indicated 
will,  until  fliey  are  decided,  occupy  the  fore- 
most place  in  the  public  attention ;  not  only 
will  political  victories  and  defeats,  bothState 
and  National,  rest  on  the  decision,  but  their 
influence  will  be  felt  in  our  homes  and  'in 
every  phase  of  social  life.  The  question  of 
the  political  and  social  status  of  woman  re- 
solves itself  into  so  many  subordinate  ques- 
tions, that  those  who  would  be  disposed  to 
concede  many  rights  and  piivilcges  to  Iicr, 
will  be  blamed  by  some  for  conceding  so 
much,  by  others  for  not  yielding  all.  That, 
in  the  matter  of  the  rights  of  property^ ;  that 
in  some  of  the  disabilities  connected  in  tbe 
English  common  law,  and  even  in  many  of 
our  statute  laws,  with  her  position  in  mar- 
riage; that  in  the  compensation  for  labor 
performed  by  her,  or  for  injuries  done  to  her, 
woman  in  the  past  and  to  some  extent  in  the 
present,  has  suffered  wrong,  every  intelligent 
right-thinking  man  will  admit,  and  society 
will  not  hesitate,  when  the  measure  of  these 
wrongs  is  ascertained,  to  make  amends  for 
them  ;  but  that  it  is  the  privilege  and  duty 
of  every  or  any  woman  to  exercise  the  act  of 
suffrage  on  political  questions,  to  choose  offi- 
cers of  the  government  at  the  polls,  to  make 
laws,  to  preside  in  the  courts,  to  become 
members  of  Congress,  political  leaders,  or 
executive  officers  of  the  government,  admits 
of  very  grave  doubt.    The  nature  of  suffrage, 
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the  fact  that  tlie  woman  is  already  repre- 
Rented  in  the  head  of  tlie  family  to  which  she 
belongs,  her  strongly-mariied  adaptation  to 
the  duties  and  pleasures  of  home  lite,  and  her 
equally  manifest  inability  to  view  political 
qnestiona  in  any  other  than  a  partisan  light; 
tne  demoralizing  effect  of  active  participation 
in  politics  npon  the  purity  and  delicacy  of 
true  -womanhood;  the  large  proportion  of 
women  who  would  always  vote  under  infitt- 
ence,  and  that  of  the  worst  kind,  and  the  great 
majority  of  the  beat  women,  who  would  be 
nnwilling,  even  under  stringent  compulsion, 
to  vot«,  while  the  worst  classes  would  be 
jnarched  up  to  the  polls  en  masse,  to  cast 
their  ballots  for  those  demagogues  who  had 
purchased  them — are  all  so  many  strong  rea- 
sons against  woman  suffrage.*  As  to  hiding 
office,  an  almost  neoessai'y  corollary  of  the 
eserciae  of  suffrage,  we  are  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  very  few  of  the  women  who 
BOSS  sufficient  capacity  for  it,  would  desire  to 
undertake  its  responsibilities.  So  far  as  the 
strife  has  yet  progressed,  the  only  women 
who  have  nominated  themselves  for  Congress 
or  other  high  ofSoe,  have  manifested  no  other 
qiialificationa  for  it  than  unlimited  powers  of 
declamation,  without  point  or  ai^ument,  and 
with  absolnte  ignorance  in  regard  to  nianj 
important  questions  which  would  inevitably 
come  before  them  for  action  if  they  ever 
achieved  an  election.  There  are,  unquostior 
ably,  many  women  much  better  fitted  for  thi 
position  than  these  boisterous  declaimers,  but 
thi/  are  not  of  the  sort  that  aspire  to  it. 
Our  own  opinion  has  been  and  still  is,  that 
,  the  ardent  advocates  of  woman  suffrage 
would  so  overdo  the  mattei-,  as  to  provoke  a 
reaction  i^wnst  it,  and  render  their  success 
impossible  for  at  least  a  hundred  years  to 
come.  Still  the  itching  for  progress  in  any 
direction  is  so  strong  in  the  minds  of  the  un- 
thinking masses,  that  it  would  not  be  matter 
of  surprise,  though  certainly  a  cause  for  pro- 
found regret,  if  they  should  succeed  in  some, 
and  possibly  in  all  the  States.  The  possibil- 
ity of  the  adoption  of  a  timited'woman  suf- 
frage in  England  is  often  quoted  as  a  strong 
reason  why  it  should  be  established  liere ;  but 
the  cases  are  entirely  unlike.  Suffrage  in 
England  is  based  exclusively  on  a  property 
qualification.  The  registry  of  voters  eon 
prises  now  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  popul: 

*  See  this  sulajeet  more  fiilly  snfl  thoroughly  dis- 
cnssed  in  "Woman:  her  Ritrhts,  Wrongs,  Privileges 
and  BeaponMbilitieB,"  by  L.  P.  Brockett,  M.  D.,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.    Publislied  by  L.  Stcbbins. 


If  all  the  women  who  possessed  the 
property  qnalification  were  to  be  registered, 
the  whole  number  of  voters,  men  and  women, 
would  not  be  one-ninth  of  the  population, 
and  the  only  ground  on  which  it  is  urged 
there  is  that  certain  single,  widowed,  or  in  a 
few  instances  married  women,  possessing 
property  in  their  own  right,  have  not,  without 
the  ballot,  sufficient  control  of  it  to  preveEt 
undue  taxation  of  it  by  parties  who,  if  they 
could  vote,  would  be  more  ready  to  consult 
their  interests.  There  is,  in  the  suffrage  agi- 
tation in  England,  no  claim  of  equality  of  the 
t  of  any  inherent  right  to  vote  in 
as  woman,  but  only  in  the  right  of  a 
who  holds  property  to  have  a  voice 
those  who  ai'e  to  lay  taxes  on 
that  property.  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  suf- 
frage is  well  nigh  universal,  so  far  as  men  of 
adult  age  are  concerned.  Tliere  is  no  prop- 
erty qnalification,  and  the  only  possible  rea- 
sons why  women  should  vote  are  based  on 
the  assumptions  of  her  being  hitherto  en- 
tirely unrepresented,  and  of  her  being  in  all 
respects  the  equal  and  peer  of  man.  Both 
assumptions  are  unfounded;  woman  is  the 
complement,  tlie  other  half  of  man,  but  the 
question  of  equality  or  inequality  is  absurd 
between  things  or  persons  essentially  unlike; 
and  as  to  the  representation,  it  is  the  family, 
not  the  individual,  which  is  the  unit  of  suf- 
frage, and  in  that  family  representation,  the 
woman  is  as  truly  represented  as  her  father, 
husband,  brother,  or  son. 

Should  the  decision  in  favor  of  woman 
finally  prevail,  with  its  inevitable 
result  of  office-holding  and  partisan  candi- 
dacy on  the  pail;  of  the  sex,  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  country  would  be  greatly  altered. 
While  there  would  be  great  numbers  of  wo- 
men who  would'  neither  vote  nor  seek  office, 
ly  thousands  (milHons  we  might  say,  per- 
haps, in  view  of  the  groat  prospective  in- 
crease of  our  population)  of  tne  more  giddy 
and  conceiled,  pleased  with  the  notoriety 
which  political  life  would  afford,  would  aban- 
don all  home  duties  and  pleasures  to  discuss 
political  questions  in  public ;  partisanship 
wonld  run  high,  and  as  in  the  minds  of  this 
sort  of  women  incidental  cirenmslances,  such 
as  good  looks,  handsome  address,  tasteful 
clothing,  or  even  the  possession  of  some  sin- 

fle  feature  which  they  might  admire,  wonld 
e  more  likely  to  secure  their  support  for  a 
candidate  than  the  highest  intellectual  or 
moral  qualifications,  the  danger  of  a  foolish 
or  injudicious  choice  of  candidates  would  be 
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greatly  incresBed,  For  tlie  first  time  in  well- 
authenticated  linman  history,  the  interests 
and  action  of  the  two  soxes  would  be  very 
intagonistic,  and  as  women  would 
ivitably  be  in  the  minority,  It  would  only 
be  by  absolute  demagogneisio  that  their 
measures  could  be  carried  or  their  candidates 
elected.  Partisanships  would  run  high,  and 
often  the  homo  and  family  circle  would  be 
the  scene  of  bickerings  and  rancorous  polit- 
ical disputes  which  .  would  in  time  become 
intolerable.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
that  the  number  of  divorces  should  increase 
rapidly ;  and  the  marriarvo  tie,  subjected  to 
t'.us  fearful  strain  of  political  strife,  which  in 
too  many  instances  from  the  violent  impul- 
siveness of  both  parties  would  become  per- 
sonal, would  soon  give  way,  and  it  would  be 
well  if  it  was  not  sundered  with  violence  and 
murder.  The  close  affiliation  of  pai'tisan 
loaders  of  both  sexes,  and  the  coiTuptlon 
(which  is  oven  now  shamelessly  rife)  of  un- 
principled politicians  determined  to  carry 
their  points  at  all  hazards,  would  become 
astounding,  and  would  inevitably  lead  to  a 
debasement  of  the  public  morals  which  has 
had  no  parallel  except  in  the  worst  days  of 
the  French  Eeign  of  Terror.  The  lower 
classes  of  women,  especially  female  servants 
of  whatever  nationality,  and  the  vicious  class, 
voting  almost  wholly  under  influence,  and 
brought  up, to  the  polls  in  masses  at  tbe  order 
of  their  leaders  ana  purchasers,  would  add  to 
the  aocial  degradation  of  the  time,  and  a  po- 
litical campaign  would  come  to  be  dreaded 
and  abhorred  by  every  virtuous,  high-minded 
woman.  The  influence  of  this  condition  of 
things  on  our  children  and  youth  would  be 
unfortunate  in  the  extreme.  That  chivalrio 
feeling  of  respect  and  reverence  for 
which  it  has  ever  been  our  pride  to  h 
stilted  into  tlie  hearts  of  our  boys  and  young 
men,  would  die  out,  blighted  by  the  degrad- 
ing scenes  they  could  not  Ml  to  witness,  and 
in  its  place  would  come  a  contemptuous  feel- 
ing for  the  sex  who  had  strayed  so  far  from 
their  pristine  purity  and  modesty.  It  would 
be  in  vain  for  the  Christian  mother  to'  seek 
to  inculcate  in  the  mind  of  her  son  a  feeling 
of  reverence  for  and  courtesy  toward  the 
sex,  of  whose  good  qualities  she  might,  in- 
deed, be  a  shining  example ;  for  on  eveiy  sidt 
her  example  and  instructions  will  be  nullified 
by  the  bold  and  brazen  partisanship  of  wo- 
men in  the  same  social  rank  with  herself. 
The  perils  to  society  and  to  good  moral; 
which  would  grow  out  of  woman  suffrage  and 


oflnce-seeking,   have   never  been    portrayed 
half  sii  vivi%_  as  they  should  be. 

I.  The  evils  resulting  from  the  untram- 
meled  manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of  intosi- 
cating  drinks  have  been  set  forth  so  often 
that  the  denunciation    of  them  falls  many 
times  on  cars  and  hearts  dulled  to  apathy  by 
tlioir  repetition.    Yet  there  is  no  evil  affects 
ing  OUT  social  condition  so  seriously  as  this. 
The  gi-eed  of  base  gmn  on  the  part  of  the 
maker  and  seller,  the  craving  for  stimulants 
prompted  by  our  dry  and  eseiting  climate^ 
the  fooling  of  temporary  exhilaration  induced 
by  their  use,  and  strongest  of  all,  the  love  of 
conviviality  and  good  fellowship,  all  conspire 
to  keep  up  the  ranks  of  the  intemperate,  and 
are  fast  making  us  a  nation  of  drunkards. 
The  temperance  oi^anizations  are  atrn^ling 
manfully  and  nobly  against  this  fearful  evil, 
and  doubtless  save  many  from  filling  a  drnuk- 
ard's  grave ;  but  with  all  their  efforts  they 
can  only  keep  the  field  which  they  occupy 
clear.    It  is  a  painful  fact  that  there  are  more 
intemperate   persons  to-day  in  the  United. 
States,  and  a  considerably  lai^cr  consumption 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  than  in  1860.     The 
liquor  interest  is  well  oi^anized  and  strong. 
It  holds  the  balance  of  power  in  most  of  our 
States,  and  cracks  its  whip  effectually,  over 
both  political  parties.     It  controls  too  many 
votes,  to  permit  any  radical  measures  of  re- 
pression to  be  enacted,  or  enforced  if  enacted, 
and  the  gains  so  vilely  accumulated  In  the 
destruction  of  our  citizens,  are  lavishly  ex- 
pended to  retain  its  hold  on  power.     Our 
citizens  who  love  their  country  and  desire  its 
prosperity  ought  to  unite  in  repressing  this 
formidable  crime-inducing  monopoly,  and  by 
taxation,  fines,  pains  and  penalties,  restrict 
and  curb  the  traffic,  so  that  temptations  shall 
not  b^  found  at  every  comer,  and  almost  at 
every  door,  to  lead  the  young,  the  weak,  the 
generous  and  the  unwary  astray.     In  their 
efforts  to  do  tliis  they  will  be  met,  doubtless, 
by  the  claim  of  vested  rights,  and  an  outcry 
against  fanaticism,  and  intermeddling  with 
other  people's  buaness,  for  avaiice  and  heart- 
lessness  know  well  how  to  conceal  their  base- 
ness under  the  mask  of  honorable  motives ; 
but  there  is  no  fanaticism,  no  intermeddling 
with  other  men's  matters,  nothing  but  the 
purest  and  most  exalted  patriotism  in  this 
effort  to  rescue  our  youth,  who  should  be  the 
pillars  of  the  republic  in  the  coming  genera- 
tion, from  the  destruction  which  is  impend- 
ing, if  the  liquor  dealers  are  allowed  to  hold 
high  carnival.  "Unless  this  question  is  decided 
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adversely  to  the  fi'ee  raaimfacture  and  s:ile  of. 
iiitoxicating  di-inta,  very,  soon,  tlie  next  gen- 
eration  wilT  be  powerlesa  for  good.  Iiitem- 
pcraooe  and  luat,  twin  demons  from  the  pit, 
will  walk  our  streets,  and  cast  down  onr 
strong  men,  and  this  country,  with  tbe  grand- 
eat  fntnre  before  it  that  any  nation  ever  had, 
will  become  what  Egypt  has  beun  for  ages, 
the  basest  of  the  nations. 

The  ciiUnre  of  the  gi'apo  for  the  purpose 
of  raanufactnriug  wine  and  brandy,  has  al- 
ready become  a.  very  important  business  and 
ia  augmenting  rapiilly  with  each  year,  and 
there  is  reason  to  fear  that  this  industry,  as 
well  as  tbe  hop  and  barley  enlture,  may  he 
the  means  of  increasing  the  sway  of  intem- 
perance in  our  country.  That  the  coming 
man  will  be  addicted  to  the  nse  of  intoxica- 
ting liquors,  nnless  more  strennons  and  ef- 
fectual efforts  are  put  forth  to  protect  them 
from  this  great  temptation,  is  too  evident. 

3d.  Tiie  Chinese  problem,  though  in  one 
eense  already  solved,  is  one  of  great  import- 
ance in  its  inflaence  upon  our  social  condition 
iu  the  next  hundred  years.  We  say  it  is  in 
one  sense  already  solved,  because  it  is  evident 
that  we  can  not,  if  we  would,  keep  them  out, 
as  they  are  now  arriving  upon  onr  Pacific 
coast  at  the  rate  of  aever^  thousand  a  week, 
and  already  nnraber  about  150,000  of  our 
population.  Nor  can  we,  when  their  nnra- 
bers  begin  to  be  lai^e,  successfully  withhold 
from  them  the  privilege  of  suffrage,  beyond 
the  ordinary  period  of  naturalization,  if  we 
grant  it  to  immigrants  of  other  nationalities. 
There  is  no  surer  method  of  laying  the  found- 
ation for  a  civil  war  than  to  have  a  large 
laboring  or  servile  population  of  considerable 
intelligence  diffused  through  a  country,  and 
deprived,  of  the  politioaf  privileges  which 
others  in  like  condition  enjoy.  We  may  take 
it  for  granted,  then,  that  whatever  politicians 
may  say,  or  however  stringent  may  be  the 
laws  to  repress  their  immigration,  or  to  pre- 
vent their  participation  in  the  social  and  po- 
litical privileges  of  the  country,  they  will, 
jnst  as  soon  as  they  become  powerful  in  nnm- 
berfi,  find  a  foothold  in  all  our  States,  and 
exercise  the  privilege  of  the  ballot,  at  the 
expiration  of  a  limited  period  of  naturaliza- 
tion. Our  Irish  immigrants,  who  are  now  so 
strongly  prejudiced  against  them,  have  not, 
in  many  instances,  waited  for  their  period  of 
naturalization  to  be  accomplished,  before  en- 
tering upon  the  privileges  of  citizenship, 
John  Chiiiamaw  may  not  be  so  bold  and  hlus' 
tering  iu  the  assertion  of  what  he  believes  to 


be  Ilia  rights,  as  Patrick,  but  he  will  be  as 
shrewd  in  obtaining  them. 

Regarding  this  point  as  settled,  and  believ- 
ing as  we  do  that  before  1880  we  shall  have 
5,000,000  of  Cliinese  on  this  continent,  and 
before  1900,  20,000,000  or  25,000,000,  let 
ns  consider  what  wi!l  be  the  result  upon  our 
social  coTiditioQ,  as  a  nation. 
"We  must  remember  that  in  the  Chinese, 
;  shall  be  brought  in  contact  for  the  first 
time  with  a  civiliiiation  of  a  type  entirely  di- 
verse from  onr  own,  and  having  hai-dly  any 
points  in  common  with  it  The  Chinese  civ- 
ilization is  far  older  than  ours ;  when  our  an- 
cestors were  scantily  clad  in  skins  and  roaming 
thiwugh  the  vast  forests  of  Britain,  Brittany, 
and  Saxony,  subsisting  on  animals  killed  in 
the  chase  or  on  fish,  a  barbarous,  uncultivated 
race,  Iiis  ancestors  were  mastere  of  science, 
philosophy,  tbe  useful,  and,  to  some  extent, 
tbe  fine  arts.  Their  silks,  their  porcelain, 
filagree  work  in  gold  and  silver,  their 
carved  work:  in  ivoi-y,  their  temples,  their  lit- 
erature, and  their  history,  were  even  then  in 
,  When  our  ancestors  had  barba- 
rian chiefs,  given  over  to  gluttony  and  revel, 
they  had  philosophers,  reverenced  by  all  the 
people  and  nttering  maxims  of  wisdom  which 
to  this  day  are  honored  in  all  countries. 
Much  as  we  boast  of  our  discoveries  in  the 
arts  and  sciences,  there  are  very  few  of  them 
which  they  had  not  already  tried.  First  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  worid,  they  had  in- 
vented and  used  the  mariner's  compass. 
While  with  most  of  the  nations  of  the  West, 
and  notably  with  our  ancestoi'S,  the  ability  to 
read  and  wtite  was  confined  to  a  very  small 
number,  whose  attainments  were  regarded  as 
marvelous,  the  Chinese  were  not  only  pro- 
ficient in  many  branches  of  literature  and 
science,  bnt  they  had  their  printed  books, 
executed,  indeed,  after  a  rough  fashion,  but 
giving  them  the  opportunity  of  multiplying 
them  with  considerahle  rapidity,  a  thousand 
years  before  Faust  or  Gutenbei'g. 

It  is  true  that  their  civilization  has,  for 
some  centuries,  been  nearly  stationary,  while 
ours  has  been  of  late  years  very  progiessive ; 
hut  it  need  be  no  marvel  if  we  should  find 
them  wedded  to  customs,  and  habits,  and  sci- 
entific/ormwicB,  which  seem  to  us  formal  and 
antiquated,  but  which  are  to  him  the  founda- 
tion  of  his  social  and  intellectual  system. 

The  Cliinese  will  come  to  ns,  mainly,  lil^e 
some  of  the  European  immigrants,  as  candi- 
dates for  filling  our  more  menial  positions; 
they  will  be  house- servants,  washermen,  rml- 
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rial  Ub)icrs,  mincra,  laborers  in  the  field, 
&.  rfei  Tliey  have  not  so  generally  emi- 
giatcd  to  other  countries  in  these  humbler 
cipacifcies,  but  in  Batavia,  in  Cochin  China, 
in  Mani^huiia,  and  in  Chinese  Tartary  or 
''angina,  wherever  and  in  whatever  capacity 
they  have  entered  a  country,  they  have  ere 
long  obtained  the  ascendancy,  compelling  the 
adoptun  of  their  language,  their  habits  and 
customs  and  attaining  to  leading  positions  in 
business  and  influence.  It  is  questionable 
whether  they  can  do  so  among  us.  The  West- 
ern intellct  is  more  vigorous  and  controlling 
than  the  Oiiental,  and  in  the  end,  after  per- 
haps a  hundred  years  of  attrition  and  quiet 
atiuggle  tur  the  supremacy,  the  highest  C-au- 
casian  typo  of  manhood  may  assertand  main- 
tain its  superiority  over  the  Mongolian.  But 
in  the  meantime,  by  the  mere  fact  of  contact, 
we  shall  have  adopted  sdine  of  their  habits 
and  ways ;  we  shall  look  at  life  more  froi 
the  Oriental  stand-point,  aud  the  absorptio 
of  the  Oriental  race  into  our  own  nationality 
will  be,  not  an  amalgama:tion,  butan  incorpo- 
ration of  the  elements  of  each  into  the  other, 
a  fusion.  There  will  be  a  long  time  required 
to  accomplish  this.  The  Chinese  is  the  most 
impassible  of  mortals.  It  will  bo  years, 
scores  of  them,  perhaps,  before  you  can  really 
get  at  his  feelings  and  emotions,  his  beliefs 
and  disbeliefs.  Their  morality  Is  not  of  the 
liighest  order,  for  what  there  is  of  it  is  based 
on  motives  of  seSf-intereat  and  not  on  the  de- 
sire to  please  God.  For  the  most  part  the 
Chinese,  though  professedly  Buddhists  ot 
Fo-ists,  or  adherents  to  the  old  Sln-tii  reli- 
gion, have  very  little  idea  of  the  existence  of 
a  Supreme  Being,  or  of  any  responsibility  to 
him.  They  worship  their  ancestors  and  bum 
incense  to  them  ;  they  have  their  religious 
expressions,  which  are  used  at  all  times;  if 
they  are  of  the  learned  class,  they  profess  to 
be  disciples  of  Confucius  and  Mencius,  aud 
quote  their  excellent  and  virtuous  precepts; 
hut  of  the  God  who  enlightened  the  jtiind  of 
their  great  reformer,  they  have  no  knowl- 
edge. Truthfulness,  strict  honesty,  and 
stoaight-forwarduess,  are  not,  to  so  great  an 
extent  as  they  should  be,  the  prevalent  vir- 
tues of  this  people.  On  the  other  hand,  their 
patient  assiduity  in  labor,  their  ituthfulness 
and  precision,  and  their  imitative  capacity, 
can  not  fail  to  excite  our  admiration  and  ap- 
proval. In  the  way  of  filial  regard  and  rev- 
erence, we  have  much  to  learn  from  the  Chi- 
■Beae ;  and  if,  in  turn,  they  acquire  from  ua 
some  of  the  more  chivalric  virtues,  in  which 


they  arc  now  lacking,  the  eschange  will  be 
advantageous  to  both  parties. 

That  the  intermixture  of  the  two  races, 
Caucasian  and  Mongolian,  (for  in  the  end  it 
must  come  to  that,)  will  not  tend  to  elevate 
the  type  of  physical  beauty  in  the  oflspring 
of  the  union,  seems  probable,  and  yet  it  may 
It  that  a  new  type  of  humanity  will  ba 
s  formed,  possessing  a  higher  degree  of 
perfection  than  was  possessed  by  either 
parent. 

We  should  be  inclined  to  hope  for  a  higher, 
degree  of  intellectual  power  in  favorable 
specimens  of  the  progeny  of  the  union,  than 
we  have  yet  found  in  either  race.  There  is  a 
vividness  of  imagination,  and  a  patience  of 
research,  in  the  Oriental,  which,  combined 
with  our  quickness  of  perception  and  capacity 
for  logical  deduction,  will  produce  intelleot- 
ual  abilities  of  the  very  hignest  order. 

But  the  future  roan  of  the  American  Re- 

fublic  will  bo  a  thoroughly  composite  being, 
t  is  not  simply  the  union  of  the  Mongolian 
and  Caucasian  types  to  which  we  are  to  look 
forward,  but  an  agglomeration  of  almost  all 
races  and  nationalities  to  make  up  the  cowling 
man.  The  old  English  stock  of  New  England, 
Virginia,  and  the  Oarolinas,  already  blended 
with  Huguenot,  Norman  French,  Irish,  Scot- 
tish, Welsh,  German,  French,  Danish,  Swed- 
ish, and  Norwegian  blood,  will  receive  from 
the  Canadian  French  on  the  one  side  and  tijB 
Hispano- Americans  on  the  other,  anaccea? 
sion  of  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese 
blood  not  wholly  free  from  an  admistate  is 
all  degrees  with  the  Korthem  In.daanj  the 
Aztec,  and  the  Negro  races,  and;  tbese,  with 
the  blending  in  oar  own  8ou,th,e?o  and  Soath- 
westem  States  with  the  African  stock,  and 
the  combination  in  the  not  distant  future  of 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Hindoo,  Malay,  and  Poly- 
nesian, will  give  to  the  average  American  of 
a  hundred  years  hence,  a  darker  complexion 
and  very  different  intellectual  and  moral 
characteristics  fW>m  those  which  we  possess 
to-day.  Still  we  have  faith  in  the  predom- 
inance of  the  Anglo-Saxon  type,  if  not  in 
numbers,  at  least  in  sway  over  the  hundreds 
of  millions  who  will  then  people  this  broad 
land.  Its  resolute  will,  its  ability  for  govern- 
ing and  controlling,  its  rare  executive  power, 
and  its  high  intefiigence,  secure  for  it  here, 
as  on  the  Eastern  continent,  the  positiqn  of 
the  foremost  nation  of  the  earth  in  all  the 
highest  qualities  of  manhood. 

It  is  impossible  to  predict howfarthegreat 
and  rapid,  influx  of  Orientals,  with  their  low 
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and  false  estimate  of  woman,  may  affect  the 
social  position  of  woman  in  this  country  in 
the  future.  But  for  that  we  should  regard  it 
as  absolutely  certtun,  whether  female  suffrage 

firovailed  or  not,  that  in  business,  in  all  the 
ighter  mechanical  employments,  and  in  in- 
tellectual and  social  life,  her  position  would 
be  much  higher  than  now,  and  her  compen- 
sation for  labor  more  just  than  it  has  been  in 
the  past ;  but  the  Chinese  will,  to  a  certain 
extent,  come  in  competition  with  women  in 
those  employments  hitherto  regarded  as  es- 
pecially feminine,  and  accustomed  to  regard 
women  in  their  own  country  as  almost  slaves, 
they  may  retard  in  some  measure  the  progress 
of  those  reforms  which  would  prove  really 
beneficial  to  the  sex. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  we  can  not  re- 
gard the  social  and  political  progress  of  the 
coantry  for  the  next  hundred  years  without 
Bome  apprehension.  The  millennium,  in  so- 
cial life  at  least,  is  more  than  a  hundred  years 
away,  we  fear,  and  though  we  may  he  ap- 
proximating to  it  in  time,  we.  can  hardly 
hope  that  the  reign  of  peace  and  good-will 
will  come  when  there  are  so  many  discordant 
■•lements  in  society  to  oppose  its  approach. 


CHAPTEE  Xri. 


That  we  are  destined  to  be  a  well-educated 
people  in  the  not  distant  future,  does  not 
admit  of  a  doubt  The  advancement  of  all 
educational  measures  and  institutions  during 
the  pitet  decade  has  never  had  a  parallel  in 
the  world's  history.  Previous  to  1860,  the 
New  England  and  Middle  States  had  very 
well  organized  systems  of  pnblic  schools, 
though  the  character  of  the  instruction  was 
much  below  what  it  should  have  been ;  the 
Western  and.  one  or  two  of  the  Southern 
States,  with  their  ample  provision  of  school 
lands  and  their  system  of  school  taxes,  were 
laying  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  for  a 
scnool  system,  which  should  in  a  few  years 
furnish,  the  means  of  obtaining  a  good  En- 
glish education  to  all  the  youth  of  the  State, 
and  a  few  of  them  had  connected  their  high 
schools,  colleges.  State  universities,  and  nor- 
mal and  professional  schools,  with  their  public 
Bchoi)]  system.  As  yet,  these  school  systems 
were  working  imperfectly,  but  every  year 
they  were  making  progress.     In  the  South, 


Alabama  and  a  part  of  Louisiana, 
as  no  public  schoo!  system  of  much 
value,  and  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
plantation  system  it  seemed  impossible  to 
sustain  one ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  poorer 
classes,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  all  the 
slaves,  grew  up  entirely  unable  to  read  or 
write.  There  was  some  provision  for  higher 
education,  but  it  was  only  available  for  the 
most  part  by  the  families  of  the  wealthy  or 
middle  class.  With  the  war  came  a  great 
change,  as  manifest  in  the  Northern  as  in  the 
Southern  States,  though  operating  somewhat 
differently  in  the  two  sections.  Throughout 
the  Northern  and  Western  States,  there  was 
almost  simultaneous  impulse  for  the  better 
endowment  of  old,  and  the  establishment  on 
firm  basis  of  new  institutions  of  higher  ed- 
ucation. Congress  made  very  larga  grants 
of  lands  (30,000  acres  for  each  Senator  and 
Representative)  forthe  founding  in  each  State 
or  attaching  to  some  College  or  University 
already  organized,  of  an  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  or  Department ;  men  of 
large  wealth  gave  vast  sums  for  endowing  old 
or  new  colleges,  universities,  or  professional 
and  scientific  schools;  the  condition  of  the 
freedmen  and  their  children,  and  the  families 
of  poor  whites  in  the  South,  and  their  great 
need  of  education,  attracted  the  attention  of 
Congress  and  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau,  which  in  six  years  ex- 
pended for  educational  purposes  more  than 
twenty-three  millions  of  dollars;  religious  and 
benevoleBt  societies  established  schools,  sus- 
tained teachers,  and  expended  between  four 
and  five  millions  of  dollars  in  free  schools  for 
these  classes,  and  Mr.  Peabody  crowned  the 
work  by  his  two  munificent  gifts,  from  which 
there  will  probably  be  realized  eventually 
about  three  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  foe 
schools  in  the  South.  Aside  from  the  Agri- 
cnltural  College  land  grants,  and  the  expend- 
itures of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  there  was 
raised  by  private  contributions  and  donations 
for  educational  purposes,  between  1863  and 
1870,  more  than  $26,000,060.  The  course 
of  instruction  in  most  of  the  lai^r  colleges 
and  universities  was  cxteuded,  and  scientific 
and  professional  schools  of  engineering,  min- 
ing, agriculture,  mechanism,  technology,  ge- 
ology, paleontology,  music,  astronomy,  and 
the  fine  arts,  were  added  to  thera.  The 
medical,  law,  and  divinity  schools  were  reor- 
ganized, eulai^ed,  and  more  amply  endowed. 
In  the  South,  the  plantation  system  having 
to  a  considerable  extent  given  place  to  farms 
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of  smaller  extent,  a  public  scliool  ajsteiu  was 
organized  in  most  of  the  States  and  its  en- 
dowment begun.  In  the  North  and  West  a 
new  impulse  was  given  to  public  school  in- 
struction, and  by  the  organization  of  normal 
schools  within  reach  of  most  of  the  teachers; 
by  the  elevation  of  the  character  of  the  acad- 
emies and  high  schools,  and  the  development, 
and  where  it  was  necessary,  the  reorganiaa- 
tion  of  the  State  Universities,  the  system  of 
free  education,  from  the  primary  school,  st-ep 
by  stepj  up  lo  the  univevstU'  and  professional 
schools,  was  perfected.  Of  conrae,  in  the 
early  working  of  this  vast  machineiy  there  is 
considerable  friction,  and  unceasing  vigilance 
is  necessary  lest  at  some  point  there  should 
be  a  lowering  of  the  standard  or  careless  and 
inefficient  teachers  should  injure  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  work.  In  the  schools  of  higher 
education,  and  especially  in  the  agricultural 
and  scientific  schools^  the  progri 
been  almost  too  rapid  to  be  safe ;  so  many 
new    professorships   have   been  created,   all 


demanding  a  liigh  order  of  talent  and 
tensive  and  protound  learning,  that  it  has 
been  very  difficult  to  obtain  fully  qualified 
men  to  nil  them.  This  difficulty,  howevi 
will  soon  be  obviated,  for  there  are  men 
enough  in  training  who  will  soon  be  compe- 
tent to  occupy  these  positions  with  ability 
and' success,.  Much  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  effort  to  elevate,  teaching  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  profession,  and  the  compensation 
of  the  teacher  is  advancing  from  year  to 

This  work  of  education  must  and  wi  ^ 
on,  increasing  in  magnitude  with  each  year. 
Congress,  in  1868,  established  a  Bureau  or 
Department  of  Education,  which  has  chai^ 
of  the  national  interests  of  the  subject,  and 
this  Department,  thdugh  somewhat  modified 
from  its  originaj  plan,  still  exists,  and  will 
doubtless  do  much  good.  In  the  future  there 
should  be,  and  with  the  dense  population 
there  donbtless  will  be,  a  system  of  education 
so  complete  that  every  boy  and  girl  can  have 
the  opportunity  of  a  free  education  up  to  the 
highest  studies  which  they  possess  the  ca- 
pacity to  acquire,  and  up  to  a  certain  limit, 
perhaps  that  of  our  ordmary  grammar 
schools;  it  should  and  probably  will  be  made 
compulsory  upon  parents  and  guardians  to 
have  their  children  mstrui'ted  If  with  this 
an  educational  qualification  were  to  bo  re- 
quired of  every  voter,  the  eagerness  for  edu- 
cation would  bo  greatly  increased  and  the 
perils  of  the  government  lessened. 

In  the  high  school,  the  college,  and  the 
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■sity,  the  privileges  which  the  State  or 
General  Government  otters  should  be  be- 
stowed alike  on  both  sexes.  The  mixed  eol- 
je  plan,  (that  of  having  both  sexes  in  the 
same  class  and  taking  part  in  the  same  reci- 
tations,! is  the  preferable  one,  and  should  be 
generally  adopted ;  but  where  for  any  cause 
this  is  impossible,  we  hold  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  provide  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion for  girls  equally  thorough,  and  provided 
with  all  the  appliances  of  illustration,  with 
that  which  is  mrnished  for  boys.  The  State 
can  not  with  propriety  make  any  distinction 
between  its  sons  and  daughters,  in  the  matter 
of  education;  both  are  entitled  to  the  best. 
Private  institutions  of  learning  which  do  not 
and  never  have  received  any  aid  from  the 
State,  are  of  conrae  at  liberty  to  limit  their 
instruction  to  either  sex,  but  the  number  of 
these  is  very  few. 

Other  means  of  education  there  are  whose 
promotion  will  ennre  to  the  intellectual 
growth  and  advancement  of  society,  and  the 
present  condition  of  these  promises  well  for 
the  future.  Pi'ominent  among  these  are  great 
consulting  and  lending  libraries.  The  growth 
of  these  within  the  past  ten  years  has  been 
very  remarkable.  In  1860  there  were  but 
three  in  the  United  States  which  numbered 
100,000  volumes  or  more,  viz..  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Libraiy,  the  Boston  City  Public  Li- 
brary, and  the  Astor  Library  in  New  York. 
There  are  now  seven  libraries  possessing  over 
100,000  volumes  each,  viz.:  The  Library  of 
Congress,  having  nearly  or  quite  200,000  vol- 
nmes;  Boston  Public  Library,  about  165,- 
000;  Astor  Library,  145,000;  HarvardUni- 
vereity  Libraries,  100,000 ;  Mercantile  Li- 
brary, New  York,  116,000;  Athenasum 
Library,  Boston,  108,000;  Philadelphia  Li- 
brary Co.,  Philadelphia,  103,000.  Nine  or 
ten  otjiei's  range  from  50,000  to  90,000  vol- 
umes. Many  of  the  colleges.  State,  histor- 
ical, and  other  scientific  societies  and  profes- 
sional schools  have  large  collections  of  books 
on  special  topics,  nearly  exhausting  these 
topics ;  thus  the  State  Library  of  New  York 
has  over  80,000  volumes,  its  specialties  being 
Law  aiid  American  History.  The  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  the  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary,  and  the  Chicago  Bap- 
tist Theological  Seminary,  have  for  their  spe- 
cialties. Systematic  and  Polemic  Theology, 
Ecclesiastical  History,  and  the  Early  Fathera 
of  the  Church.  The  American  Bible  Society, 
the  American  Bible  Union,  and  Princetoft 
Theological  Seminary,  with  the  addition  of 
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Mr.  Lenox's  library,  arc  particularly  ricli  in 
editions  of  the  Bible  and  in  works  on  Bib- 
hcd  Literature,  We  might  go  on  with  the 
catalogue,  ad  infinitum,  but  it  is  aufiJcient, 
perbaps,  to  s»jr,  tfaat  the  time  has  passed 
wben  it  is  necessary  for  the  student  to  go  to 
Enrope  to  consult  tlie  great  libraries  there  on 
any  subject,  except  perh^a  the  local  history 
of  some  of  the  smaller'  Earopean  States,  or 
■on  questions  of  Oriental  plrilology.  This  ac- 
cumulation of  valuable  books  is  destined  to 
continue  and  increase.  In  all  the  great  Eu- 
ropean book-sales,  whore  the  treasures  of  ages 
are  exposed  for  sale,  Ameiican  buyers  are 
aiire  to  he  present  and  are  the  most  eager  as 
well  fts  jndicioua  purchasers.  The  year  1970 
will  find  at  least  half  a  dozen  libraries  of  a 
million  volumes,  not  lai^ly  made  up  of  rub- 
bish, as-  many  of  the  great  Earopean  libraries 
arc,  but  well  and  judiciously  selected,  and 
from  twenty  to  forty  libraries  of  half  a  million 
or  more  volumes;  while  every  considerable 
city"  will  have  its  library  of  from  one  hun- 
dred thonsand  to  two  hundred  thousand. 

Institutions  of  a  special  character,  such  as 
Agassiz's  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology, 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
the  Acailemies  and  Lyceums  of  Natural  Hi 
fory,  the  American  and  the  National  Aead- 
einies  of  Science,  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  Social 
Science  Association,  the  Philological  Socie- 
ties, Geographical,  Antii^arian  and  Historical 
Societies  and  Scieutific  Institutes,  have  each 
an  important  iafluence  on  general  education. 
So,  too,  in  a  humbler  hut  perhaps  not  less 
effective  way,  do  the  Lyceums,  Institutes, 
and  Mercantile  Associations,  most  of  which 
have  libraries,  courses  of  lectures,  and  classes 
of  instruotion  connected  with  them.  Many 
of  the  Yonng  Men's  Christian  Associations 
have  also  these  features,  which  materially  aid 
in  the  education  of  young  people.  These 
organizations  are  destined  to  grow  in  the 
future,  and  as  the  population  becomes  more 
dense,  no  town  will  be  without  some  literary 
or  scientific  institution.  It  is  to  agencies  of 
this  sort  that  we  look  in  part  to  maintMnthe 
ascendancy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  the 
IntellectrfEuand  moral  control  of  the  nation. 
And' what  of  the  religious  character  of  the 
nation  a  hundred  years  hence)  The  ques- 
tion is  a  difficult  one  to  answer.  So'  many 
elements  of  opposition  to  the  Protestant 
Ghristianity  which  has  characterized  the  na- 
tion in  all  its  past  growth,  wili  probably 
come  to  the  surfece,  that  it  is  "     ' 


doubtful  whether,  in  proportion  to  tlie  popti-. 
lation,  Christianity  will  be  as  much  in  the 
ascendancy  then  as  now.  The  memberabip 
of  all  the  professedly  Christian  (including  tlie 
Roman  Catholics  and  the  non-evangelical  de- 
nominations) churches  of  the  United  States 
now,  in  round  numbers,  about  8,600,000, 
a  little  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  popula- 
tion ;  it  is  usually  estimated,  and  probably 
correctly,  that  the  number  of  adherents  to 
each  denomination  is,  Including  all  ages  and 
both  sexes,  about  three  for  each  menSier ;  so 
that  we  should  have  about  25,600,000  ad- 
herents to  the  churches,  which  numbered,  as 
above,  8,500,000  members,  or  of  both  mem- 
and  adherents,  34,000,000,  leaving 
8.000,000  or  thereabout  with  nu  religious 
connection. 

'e  do  not  share  the  apprehension  a  o! 
;,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  church  will 
gain  the  ascendancy  here.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  believe  that  it  has  already  reached 
very  nearly  its  highest  point.  Ita  growth  has 
been  almost  wholly  by  immigration,  the  few 
converts  it  has  made  from  our  native-born 
citizens  by  no  means  compensating  for  its 
losses  by  the  defection  of  Catholic  immi- 
grants or  their  descendants  to  Protestantism 
or  infidelity.  They  had  a  large  proportion 
of  the  early  population  of  Maryland,  Louis- 
iana, Missouri,  and  Michigan.  Within  forty 
years  past  there  have  been  nearly  4,000,000 
Catholic  emigrants  to  this  country  from  Ire- 
land, England,  Belgium,  Germany,  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy;  these,  with  their  descend- 
ants, should  make  not  less  than  10,000,000 
reared  in  the  Catholic  faith,  in  this  country ; 
yet  to-day,  counting  all  their  nominal  adher- 
ents, they  do  not  number  4,000,000.  As  one 
of  their  archbishops  said,  not  long  since,  tliey 
lose  one-half  of  the  second  generation  and 
three-fourths  of  the  third.  The  emigration 
from  Ireland,  though  temporarily  quickened, 
is  nearly  over;  the  inducements  not  being 
sufficient  to  induce  the  remaning  population 
to  leave  their  native  island;  the  emigration 
from  the  South  of  Europe  has  never  been 
lai^e,  and  much  of  it  is  hardly  nominally 
Catholic;  that  from  Gemiany  is  now  more 
from  Protestant  than  Catholic  States,  and  the 
Scandinavians  now  coming  hither  in  large 
numbers  are  all  Protestants,  The  concen- 
tration of  these  Catholic  emigranta  in  large 
towns  has  given  the  impression  that  they  pos- 
sessed much  greater  strength  than  was  actu- 
ally true.  So  soon  as  they  cease  to  be  rein- 
forced by  immigration,  mey  will  cease  to 
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grow.  The. genius  of  our  government  is  not 
fiivoiablc  to  tiie  development  of  Catholicism. 
Its  freedom  loads  very  many  of  tbe  immi- 
grants, and  still  more  of  tlieir  children,  to 
throw  off  tke  trammels  of  that  &itli,  and  to 
think  for  themselves.  Our  system  of  public 
ediication  tends  in  the  same  direction,  not  by 
any  teaching  of  dogmas  opposed  to  Cathol- 
icism, but  by  its  tendency  to  develop  free 
thought.  Desirous  of  retaining  their  power 
over  the  children  of  Catholic  families,  and  as 
many  others  as  they  can  draw  into  their  own 
Bcliools,  their  bishops  and  clei^y  have  begun, 
of  late,  to  clamor  for  the  division  of  the  pub- 
lic school  moneys  to  their  own  and  other 
sectarian  schools,  that  they  might  be  able  to 
sustain  larger  and  better  schools  for  teaching 
the  Catholic  fwth.  Their  demand  will  i  ■ 
prevail,  nor  would  it  help  them  as  much 
they  think  if  it  did,  for  an  education  which 
leaves  the  mind  untrammeled  by  sectarian- 
ism or  partisanship,  is  too  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  citizens  of  a  free  government  to 
be  dispensed  with. 

But  if  the  growth  of  Catholicism  is  chectecl, 
will  that  of  the  Protestant  churches  he 
dered  as  well !  We  think  not,  for  these 
sons:  Protestantism  is  more  in  accordance 
with  a  free  government  and  with  our  national 
traditions ;  its  individualism  and  the  rivalry 
ot  the  different  dcuominatjons  makes  it  more 
aggressive  than  Catholicism;  the  more  evan- 
gelical denominations  have  gained  lai^ely  ir 
the  Bast  from  the  rising  generation,  fi'om  th( 
irreligious,  and  from  the  Catholic  immigrants 
its  zealous  advocacy  of  education,  intelli- 
gence, humanity  and  morality,  have  com- 
mended it  to  the  thoughtful  portion  of  the 
irreligious;  and  it  sways  a  lat^e  influence 
among  the  wealthy,  intelligent  and  refined. 
Tlie  literature,  the  history,  and  the  science 
of  the  country  are  essentially  Protestant  and 
under  Protestant  influence.  The  annexation 
of  countries  now  professedly  Catholic,  such 
as  Mexico,  Cuba,  St.  Domingo,  and  the  Cen- 
tral American  States,  could  not  essentially 
modify  the  position  of  affeirs,  as  they  would 
necessarily  remain  in  a  territorial  condition 
for  some  years,  till  they  could  be  prepared  to 
understand  and  adopt  our  views  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  substitution  of  complete  reli- 
gious freedom  for  an  established  church, 
would  let  in  Protestantism  upon  them  rather 
than  give  them  the  opportunity  of  exerting 
any  very  powerful  Catholic  influence  upon 
the  United  States, 


The  danger  to  the  religious  well-being  of 
the  country  seems  to  us  to  lie  in  an  entirely 
different  direction.  The  influx  of  Asiatics 
from  Eastern  Asia — Chinese,  Japanese,  Ma- 
lays, Hindoos,  &c. — which  there  is  every  rea- 
n  to  believe  will  be  rapid  and  constant,  will 
ing  us  in  contact  with  systems  of  religion 
tireljj  new  to  the  great  mass  of  our  people. 
Buddhism,  tbe  most  accommodating  of  faiths, 
yet  the  most  persistent  in  its  adherence  to  its 
great  cardinal  principles,  of  a  strict  Theism, 
of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  of  the  neces- 
sity of  works  of  merit  both  to  placate  the 
Deity  and  to  attain  to  the  condition  of  tdrv- 
vana,  or  perfect  absorption  in  the  Divine  life, 
and  its  intense  fatalism,  is  to  try  its  influence 
the  human  heart  in  direct  contact  with 
Christianity  on  this  continent,  to  an  extent 
which,  has  not  been  witnessed  in  any  other 
land  or  at  any  former  time.  When  brought 
int^o  contact  with  Catholicism  in  the  East,  the 
two  have  coalesced,  and  in  the  end  Buddhism 
has  triumphed.  To  Evangelical  Protestant- 
ism it  has  always  maintained  the  bitterest, 
hostility.  We  have  no  fear  that  the  Euddr 
hist  priests  will  make  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  converts  from  our  Caucasian  race, 
though  they  are  shrewd  and  astute,  and  have 
proved  very  formidable  reasoners;  they  may 
convert  some  of  our  transcendental  philos- 
ophers, who  regard  any  other  creed  as  prefer- 
able to  Christianity,  but  it  is  the  fear  that 
they  will  retain  to  a  large  extent  their  influ- 
ence over  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  and  their 
descendants,  who  will  migrate  hither  in  such 

Of  all  the  religious  systems  of  which  Asia 
has  been  so  prolific  for  past  ages,  none  has 
been  found  so  difBcult  to  eradicate  from  thei 
mind  as  Buddhism.  Buddha  Sakyamuni,  its 
founder,  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  ex- 
emplary reformers  of  the  East,  and  his  influ- 
ence has  been  perpetuated,  and  his  system 
extended  in  its  influence  till  it  is  to-day  the 
nominal  religion  of  at  least  four  hundred 
millions  of  souls.  Its  tenets  are  so  admirably 
adapted  to  Uie  natural  tendencies  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  and  tend  to  foster  its  pride  and 
self-rightfiousness  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
far  more  di£BcuIt  to  reach  a  Buddhist  than 
the  worshipper  of  any  other  faith.  It  would 
seem  at  first  view  that  it  would  be  a  much 
greater  labor  and  one  likely  to  be  more  un- 
successful, to  break  up  the  bondage  of  caste, 
and  lead  the  Hindoo  to  abandon  Lis  religious 
system,  so  skillfully  constructed,  identified  at 
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all  points  with  hia  daily  life,  and  interwoven 
with  a  literature  of  great  beauty  and  elo- 
quence. But  the  chaiiia  of  caste  have  been 
broken  by  many  thousands  of  Hindoos  of  all 
castes,  and  Brahminism  abandoned,  many  of 
the  Brahmins  of  highest  rank  having,  undor 
the  teaching  of  tbe  missionaries,  become 
themselves  preachera  of  Chi'istianity.  In 
Bnrmali,  Siam,  China,  and  Japan,  a  few 
.  thousands  (hardly  more  than  three  or  four) 
of  Buddhists  have,  after  more  than  fifty  years 
of  assiduons  and  patient  labor,  been  con- 
verted to  Christianity. 

If,  as  is  probable,  the  year  1970  shall  find 
two  hundred  millions  of  Asiatics  on  this  con- 
tinent, we  fear  that  fifty  millions  of  them  will 
still  be  followers  of  Buddha  Sakyamuni. 
Yet  it  is  possible  that  we  underrate  the  influ- 
ences which  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  them, 
and  the  potency  of  the  truth  when  skillfully 
directed  against  error.  Buddhism  has  never 
undei^one  any  such  test  of  its  vitality,  and 
if  it  Mgins  to  yield,  its  downfall  will  be  cer- 
tain and  speedy.  Buddhism  is,  indeed,  not 
BO  vital  a  faith  with  the  Chinese  as  with  the 
Japanese.  Among  the  latter  it  is  identified 
with  their  government,  the  Milcado  or 
itual  Emperor  being  one  of  the  four  or  five 
Dalai  Lamas,  or  incarnations  of  Buddha, 
found  in  Asia.  There  is,  even  among  the 
Japanese,  a  considerable  amount  of  idoiatrone 
worship,  Sin-tuism,  as  it  is  called,  intermio- 
gled  with  their  Buddhism ;  but  the  Japanese 
are,  in  their  way,  a  religious  people.  The 
Chinese,  on  the  other  hand,  are  by  no  means 
imanimous  in  their  regard  for  Buddhism. 
While  it  is  the  religion  of  the  government, 
and  professedly  of  the  high  officers  of  state, 
and  the  mandarins,  a  large  majority  of  the 
higher  classes  are  really  atheists,  having  no 
belief  in  a  God,  and  maintaining,  as  their  only 
code  of  morals,  the  oft-repeated  masima 
Confucius  and  Mencius.  These  maxims  ; 
many  of  them  excellent  in  character,  and  in- 
culcate the  highest  morality  in  the  abstract, 
but  the  assent  to  them  is  for  the  most  part 
rather  formal  than  hearty.  The  lower  classes, 
from  whom  mainly  our  first  immigration  will 
come,  worship  their  ancestors,  and  have  small 
idols  representing  them  in  their  houses;  they 
are,  moreover,  very  generally  Tau-ists,  Tan- 
ism  being  a  lowform  of  idolatry  prevailing  in 
China  before  the  introduction  of  Buddhism, 
and  still  having  a  strong  hold  upon  the  more 
ignorant  and  degraded.  In  Sonthweatera 
China,  Mohaaiiaedaniam  prevails  extensively, 
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Asiatics  Brahmimsui  with  its  union  of  ii 
telleetuil  activity  with  the  moat  horrible  rites 
of  paganism  the  bloody  and  detestable  idol- 
atry of  the  Malays,  and  the  pure  deism  of  the 
Parsees,  will  each  find  their  way  to  our 
shores.  There  will  need  to  be  a  greatly  in- 
■eaaed  amount  of  Christian  activity,  or  this 
Mr  land  will  retrograde  into  idolatry  and 
atheism.  We  believe  that  the  Christianity 
time,  even  impaired  aa  it  is  by  for- 
malism, fashion,  the  love  of  money,  and  the 
want  of  an  elevated  and  earnest  faith  in  God, 
11  yet  triumph  in  the  struggle.  To  this 
d  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  there  is  a  grow- 
ing tendency  to  union  among  Proteatant  de- 
nominations hitherto  separated  only  by  trivial 
difl'erencea  of  opinion.  In  union  there  is 
strength,  and  while  it  is  not  probable,  and 
perhaps  not  desirable,  that  a  complete  fusion 
of  all  the  Protestant  churches  anould  take 

Elace,  since  they  will  do  better  to  work  in 
armony  so  far  as  they  can,  than  to  attempt 
a  union  which  radical  difference  in  their  views 
would  make  neceaaarily  incomplete.  Still 
there  is  great  need  that  their  action  hence- 
forth should  be  more  harmonious  than  in  the 
past,  and  that  in  the  fierce  struggle  to  come 
between  light  and  darkness,  Christianity  and 
heathenism,  there  should  be  no  bickering 
and  no  conflict  between  the  different  corps 
which  make  up  the  Christian  army.  The 
victory  of  one  division  should  be  recognized 
as  the  victory  of  all.  It  may  well  happen 
that  the  great  struggle  between  the  powers 
of  evil  and  good,  predicted  in  prophecy  and 
apocalypse,  and  but  imperfectly  understood 
even  at  the  best,  may  occur  on  our  own  con- 
tinent, and  in  the  coming  century.  Here  in 
our  great  central  plains,  or  on  our  Pacific 
slope,  the  hosts  of  error,  Gog  and  Magog  and 
their  followers,  may  aaaemble  for  spiritual 
and  possibly  fop  physical  confiict ;  and  if  we 
read  aright  the  inspired  predictions,  for  their 
final  roiit  and  overthrow.  Whenever  and 
wherever  that  final  confiict  shall  occur,  the 
battle,  though  brief,  will  be  fierce,  and  the 
contest  more  bloody  than  has  ever  before 
been  known.  The  various  forms  of  error  will 
be  united  in  the  stru^le  for  existence  and 
for  the  overthrow  of  their  persistent  foe,  and 
they  will  not  relinquish  the  confiict  until 
they  are  completely  and  forever  overthrown. 
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We  do  not,  then,  regai'd  the  future  as  so 
<lark  in  its  religious  aspect  as  our  words 
uiiglit  at  fitst  seem  to  imply.  There  will 
doiibUesB  be  more  heathenisni  here  thao 
there  is  now,  hut  it  will  only  be  because  it  is 
transferred  from  Asia,  where  it  now  riots  al- 


most wholly  unopposed.  If  the  Christianity 
of  the  coming  time  is  as  active  as  it  should 
be,  it  will  aecompjish  more  for  the  Christian- 
ization  of  the  world  thi-ough  its  struggles 
with  heathenism  here,  than  it  ever  could  by 
sending  its  missionaries  to  other  lands. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

CONCLUSION". 


THE  HISTORY  OP  A  DAY  IN  1910. 


In  no  vay,  parhaps,  can  we  give  our 
readers  a  more  vivid  idea  of  the  changes 
and  extraordinary  progress  of  the  nation 
in  the  next  hundred  years  than  by  trans- 
porting them  in  imagination  to  the 
home  of  a  wealthy  citizen  of  one  of  the 
great  central  cities  of  the  Continent  and 
accompanying  him  in  the  day's  duties, 
piirsuite  and  pleasures. 

Let  us  then  introduce  to  the  reader 
the  Honorable  Enrique  Chaiig_  Marston, 
the  liead  of  the  great  forwarding  house 
of  Marston,  Sih-Wah  &  Villanova  of 
LaPorte,  the  largest  city  of  the  central 
region,  and  the  entrepot  of  the  mining 
products  of  Colorado,  Wyoming  and 
Eastern  Utah.  LaPorte  is  a  city  of  a 
milhon  inhabitants,  situated  at  the  junc- 
tion of  five  or  six  lines  of  railway,  which 
connect  it  with  all  seefciona  of  the  Conti- 
nent, and  by  means  of  its  pneumatic 
tabular  routes,  it  ha^  a  constant  and 
rapid  interchange  of  the  prodncta  of  tlie 
mines,  the  fertile"  fields  of  the  region 
about  it,  and  the  immense  manufactories 
which  make  it  a  busy  hive  with  the 
East  and  the  West.  Its  daily  shipments 
for  Asiatic  ports  are  enormous,  and  for 
European  markets  are  hardly  less  con- 
siderable. The  house  of  which  Mr. 
Marston  is  at  the  head  has  its  branches 
and  correspondents,  at  Yedo,  Shanghai, 
Melbourne,  Bangkok  and  Calcutta,  as 
well  as  at  New  York,  Havana,  London, 
Paris  and  Constantinople.  Mr.  Maraton 
ua  his  name  would  indicate,  is  on  his 
father's  side,  of  Anglo-Saxon  stock,  but 
mingles  in  his  ancestry  also,8paiiish  and 
Chinese  blood.  Highly  educated  and 
early  trained  to  business  in  which  he 
has  achieved  a  great  success,  be  has  also 


taken  a  part  in  pclitical  affaire  and  now 
represents  the  City  of  LaPorte  in  Con- 
gress. It  is  late  in  June,  and  Congress 
not  being  in  session,  he  is  at  home 
and  looking  after  the  interests  of  his 
extensive  business.  We  find  him,  in 
the  early  morning,  at  his  country  seat, 
about  sixty  miles  from  LaPorte,  on  tlie 
slopes  of  the  "Uintah  Mountains,  over- 
looking the  glorious  North  Park.  His 
country  seat  is  a  large,  finely  planned 
building  of  reddish  sand  Btone,  and, 
with  its  towers,  its  gracefully  curved 
roof,  and  its  numerous  slender  spires  and 
minarets  has  a  decidedly  ornamental 
appearance.  The  furniture  is  luxurious, 
but  at  this  season  of  the  year  great 
pains  is  taken  to  give  the  impression  of 
c  jolness,  for  though  the  location  is  high, 
the  Summer  sun  is  fiercely  hot  at  mid- 
day. The  nights  are  however,  delicious- 
ly  cool.  Mr.  Marston  is  a  somewhat  early 
riser,  and  the  nmsical  tinkle  of  a  chime 
of  small  silver  bells  summons  him  and 
his  family  to  breakfast  at  seven  o'clock. 
The  breakfast  room,  carpeted  over  its 
encaustic  tiling  with  the  finest  of  Chinesa 
matting,  is  cool  and  still.  The  well 
trained  Chinese  aei-vants,  each  at  his 
place  awaits  the  master's  coming.  The 
tible  of  richly  inlaid  wood  is  covered 
with  a  ramie  table  cloth,  of  the  most 
brilliant  whiteness  and  exquisite  pattern 
but  so  strongly  resembling  silk  that 
only  a  practised  eye  can  detect  tha 
difference.  The  dishes  are  of  the  most 
delicate  porcelain,  the  manufacture  of 
of  the  skilled  Japanese  artisans  at  the 
great  porcelain  factory  of  New  Kany- 
asawa  in  California.  The  gold  and 
silver  service  which  though  tasteful,  is 
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not  intended  for  display,  was  manuf-dC']  naple.  The  leader  of  the  late  conspiracy 
tured  in  LaPorte  from  Colorado  gold,  to  assassinate  our  gracious  Emperor 
The    chairs    are    of   bamboo    but    of  Michael  I,  who  was  arrested  some  time 


Amercan  manufacture.  The  walls  are 
painted  in  a  rich  maroon  fresco,  and 
hung  with  some  exquisite  pictures, 
mostly  of  Rocky  Mountain  Scenery, 
though  one  or  two  betray  their  owners 
paBsion  for  huoting.  But  the  family 
nave  already  assembled  at  the  table, 
Mr,  Marston  in  a  richly  embroidered 
Bilk  robe,Buggeative  both  in  its  form  and 
figures  of  the  traces  of  Chinese  blood  of 
the  wearer.  Madame,  a  stately  Spanish 
looking  lady,  with  still  much  of  her 
youthful  beauty,  in  an  orange  tinted 
robe  with  black  trimmings,  of  the  ex- 
quisite ramie  grass  and  an  opening  rose 
of  brilliant  tint  carelessly  nestling  in  a 
coil  of  her  intensely  black  hair.  The 
children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters, 
all  under  the  age  of  fourteen  are  neatly 
but  not  showily  dressed.  The  breakfast 
is  simple  but  nutritious,  and  in  ample 
quantity,  bread  and  cakes  of  wheat, 
millet  and  rice,  pure  golden  butter  and 
olive  oil  equally  pure,  from  Southern 
California,  antelope  steaks,  of  which  his 
park  enables  him  to  afford  a  supply; 
some  broiled  sage  hens,  and  pickled 
olives,  with  bananas,  oranges  and  flgs 
from  Arizona  constitute  the  i-epast  Tea 
and  coffee  are  both  served,  tne  former 
from  California,  the  latterfrom  Southern 
Arizona,  and  both  of  the  best  quality. 
By  the  plates  of  both  master  and 
mistress  are  placed  copies  of  the  six- 
o'clock  Laporte  papers,  and  ere  they  rise 
from  the  table  the  seven  o'clock  issue  is 
brought  in.  Some  of  therit^ms  (alt  of 
TvMcn  are  reduced  to  the  utmost  brevity 
of  expression)  will  appear  strange  to  ua 
Let  us  cull  a  few  from  the  latest  paper. 
Paris,  13  A.  M.  The  Commissioners 
have  at  last  agreed  upon  measures  for 
tbo  consolodation  of  Spain  with  the 
French  Empire,  Monte.  The  fifteenth 
anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the 
Italian  Republic  is  now  beingcelebrated 
with  great  pomp.  London.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bntish  Republic  has  just 
proclaimed  a  complete  amnesty  to  alt 
the  Irish  insurgents.  8t.  Pet&rsburg. 
Xy&Yi  Sergievitsch  Alexandre vitsch,  said 
to  be  ttie  last  survivor  of  the  Romanoff 
l)rinces.'.lied  in  this  city  this  morning  in 
great  poverty  and  suffering. (Jonstanti~ 


since  and  proved  to  be  a  Turk  and  i 
professed  descendant  of  Abdul  Aziz,  the 
last  Sultan  of  this  Empire,  yesterd^  was 
subjected  to  the  punishment  of  the 
knout  three  hundred  blows  being  or- 
dered, bat  he  died  at  the  two  hundred 
and  sixteenth.  Polchefsiroem,  Trans- 
vaal Republic,  i  P.  M.  We  have  full 
reports  of  the  territle  battle  fought 
yesterday,  at  Sebale  between  tlie  great 
negro  army  of  Mosilikatse  IV,  and  our 
troops  under  General  De  Groot.  Mosili- 
katse, certainly  the  ablest  Sultan  the 
Matabele  have  ever  had,  led  his  troops 
in  person,  and  made  some  magnifleent 
s  on  Gen.  De  Gi-oot's  position,  but 
too  strong  for  them  to  carry,  and 
in  the  final  charge  Mosilikatse  was 
killed  instantly  by  a  shell,  and  his 
soldiers  becoming  panic  struck  fled  in 
every  direction.  It  is  said  that  over 
twenty  thousand  were  killed.  This  will 
end  the  war.  Lahore.  Punjaub,  3  P.  M. 
A  fierce  but  indecisive  battle  took  place 
yesterday  about  twenty  miles  from  this 
city  between  the  Turcoman  armj  com- 
manded by  Russian  oiiticers  and  our  Sikh 
force  led  by  General  Graham.  The 
Sikhs  retained  the  field  though  with 
heavy  losses.  The  whole  Punjaub  is 
ablaiie  with  excitement  and  the  invaders 
will  be  speedily  driven  out.  Peking,  2. 
P.  M.  The  Sou  of  Heaven  has  gra- 
ciously promised  to  grant  a  constitution 
to  his  faithful  subjects.  Yedo,  1  P.  M. 
Complete  religious  toleration  was  pro- 
claimed over  the  whole  Empire  at 
mid-day  to  day.  Melbourne,  1.30  P.  M. 
Centralia,  the  last  denized  state  of  our 
Australian  Republic,  celebrates  to  day 
its  twentieth  anniversary.  Rio  Janeiro, 
10  A.  M.  The  jubilee  of  the  Brazilian 
Republic  celebrated  yesterday,wa8  admir- 
ably conducted  throughout  Senhor 
Algarzo,  Secretary  of  State,  delivered  an 
eloquent  oration  on  tJie  life  and  times  of 
Dom  Pedro  II,  the  second  Emperor  of 
Brazil.  Valparaiso,  % 'P.M..  Therevolu" 
tion  in  favor  of  monarchy  here  seems  1o 
be  gaining  strength.  Senor  Montle  has 
proved  himself  as  daring,  and  he  may 
be  as  successful,  as  Napoleon  III  was  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  ago.  Hono- 
lulu, 13  M.    "We  have  just  learned  that 
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the  sea  is  flowing  into  wliat  waa  tbe  cra- 
ter of  Manna  Loa.  News  enough,  the 
reader  ii'ilt  say,  for  ens  day.  But  our 
friends,  the  Marstons,  are  accustomed  to 
these  startling  items  of  intelhgence,  and 
take  them  very  quietly;  though  once  or 
twice,  as  he  meets  with  something  which 
may  affect  his  widely  extended, commer- 
cial enterprises,  Mr.  Marston  shrugs  his 
shoulders,  and  his  face  flushes  slightly. 
Breakfast  and  family  worship  over. 
(for  the  great  merchant  is  a  religious 
man,)  the  servants  are  called,  and  re- 
ceive their  orders  for  the  day,  and  the 
fiither  and  children  prepare  to  go  to  the 
city — the  former  to  his  warehouse,  the 
latter  to  their  schools. ,  Walking  briskly 
to  tlie  gate  of  the  park,  they  enter  a  neat 
station,  and  at  once  take  their  seats  in 
elegant,  well  lighted  cars,  which  are  ven- 
tilated, as  well  as  propelled,  by  com- 
pressed air,  and  are  driven  at  a  speed  of 
about  130  miles  per  hour  towM^  La- 
Porte.  In  thirty-five  minutes  they  are 
at  their  destination,  and  the  father  and 
children  part  to  go  their  several  ways. 
As  we  accompany  them  invisibly,  let  us 
note  the  appearance  of  the  city.  The 
eti-eeta  are  broad,  and  paved  in  the  car- 
rii^e  way  with  a  slightly  elaefcie  compo- 
sition, which  is  yet  too  dense  andfibrous 
in  its  structure  to  permit  of  its  being 
ground  to  powder  by  the  attrition  of 
wheel^  and  it  is  scrupulously  clean 
The  sidewalks  are  broad,  and  covered 
from  building  to  curb-stone  with  an  ar- 
tificial stone,  with  shallow  grooves,  to 
prevent  slipping,  and  having  the  appear- 
ance of  sienite.  No  detached  pieces  or 
joints  expose  the  unwary  pedestrian  to 
the  danger  of  Stumbling  _;  and  the.  neat- 
ness and  cleanliness  of  this,  as  well  as  the 
carriage  way,  gj^es  the  sti-eet  a  cheerful 
appearance.  The  streets  we  pass  at  first 
are  lined  with  great  warehouses,  not  with 
flat,  meaningless  fronts,  like  many  of 
the  warehouses  of  onr  eastern  cities,  but 
■with  a  fine  regard  to  the  effects  of  light 
and  shadow,  which,  in  that  bright,  clear, 
sunny  atmosphere  is  even  more  necessary 
than  in  the  eastern  cities.  The  ware- 
houses seem  built  expressly  for  the  great- 
est possible  convenience  of  doing  busi- 
ness, and  answertheir  purpose  pOTectly. 
Of  theii'  interiors  we'will  speak  oye-and- 
bye.  Meanwhile,  with  the  young  Misses 
Marston,  we  turn  out  of  the  great  tho- 


roughfare into  a  more  qniet  street  of 
residences.  Here,  again,  the  street  is 
wide,  and  paved  with  the  same  noiseless 
pavement.  The  houses  are  not  built  on 
lota  30  by  100  feet,  but  each  has  fi-om  50 
to  100  feet  front,  and  the  lot  has  a  depth 
of  150  feet.  The  dwellings  are  in  a 
great  variety  of  styles,  but  usually  not 
exceeding  three  stoi  ieg  in  height.  None 
of  them  are  of  the  high  stoop,  basement 
dining  room,  and  aub-cellar  style,  so 
much  in  vogue  in  Eastern  cities,  and 
tliough  in  some  of  them  the  elevators 
are  inti-oduced,  in  general  there  is  but 
little  need  of  the  incessant  travel  up 
and  down  stairs  which  is  indispensabfe 
the  houses  of  our  great  cities  at  the 
present  day.  Pleasant  small  gardens, 
with  one  or  two  shade  trees  of  wide 
spreading  branches,  surround  each  hoiise. 
One  of  these  villas  though  of  much 
more  than  the  ordinary  dimensions,  is 
the  school  at  which  the  Misses  Maraton 
are  in  attendance.  Surrounded  with 
i,  and  fruit  and  shade  trues,  with 
ample  ventilation  and  everything  to 
make  study  delightful,  it  looks  like  a 
place  where  intellectual  improvement 
might  be  attained  without  great  weari- 
ness to  the  flesh. 

Leaving  this  we  turn  through  another 
street  which  leads  us  toward  the  block 
on  the  great  thoroughofare  in  which  the 
warehouse  of  Maratou,  Sih-Wah  and 
Villanova  is  situated.  This  cross  street 
is  inhabited  evidently  by  families  of  the 
working  classes.  The  buildings  are 
lofty,  seven  and  eight  stories,  and  each 
family  has  its  tenement  on  a  flat  or  sin- 
gle floor.  Through  the  centre  of  each 
building  mns  a  bi-oad  hall  with  its  wide 
staircase,  giving  access  to  the  tenements, 
each  of  which  has  its  own  door  and 
door  plate  at  the  landing  on  that  floor. 
Every  appliance,  we  are  told,  for  ma- 
king each  tenement  thoroughly  isolated 
and  complete  in  itself  is  resorted  to. 
There  are  no  dark  i-ooms.  The  warm- 
ing and  ventilation  is  perfect,  and  is  the 
same  for  the  entire  building.  Neither 
cooking  nor  the  washing  of  clothes  is 
permitted  in  the  tenements;  but  a 
kitchen  on  a  large  scale  buying  every- 
thing at  wholesale  and  furnishing  food 
at  actual  cost,  supplies  wholesome  food, 
the  families  selecting  from  the  great 
variety  of  dishes  at  much  lower  riites 
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than  they  could  prepare  it  for  them- 
selvea.  One  of  these  ia  attached  to 
every  second  building.  The  food  is  sent 
by  dumb  waiters  to  each  of  the  teue- 
menta.  The  ground  floor  is  arranged 
as  an  immense  laundry  where  the 
women  of  Ciicli  family  do  their  washing 
ftt  stationary  tnbs,  hot  and  cold  water 
beiflg  furnisned  to  them,  and  the  clothes 
dried  and  partly  pressed  by  steam. 
Everything  is  scrupulously  clean  abont 
these  tenements,  and  the  numerous 
childi-en,  though  dressed  in  very  plain 
clothing,  are  neat  and  healthy  looting. 
The  best  of  these  tenement  buildings 
have  elevators  to  facilitate  the  passage 
up  and  down  fi-om  the  lofty  stories. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  indicated  by 
their  features  and  figures,  and  a  few  by 
their  dress,  their  Onineae  origin,  but 
these  were  as  cleanly,  courteous  and  well 
behaved  as  the  others. 

Tni-ning  again  into  the  great  thor- 
oughfare we  enter  the  warehouse  of 
Maraton,  Sili-Wah  and  VQlanwa.  In 
common  with  other  buildings  of  its 
class  it  has  a  light  but  strong  verandah 
projecting  half  the  width  of  the  side- 
walk of  some  light  but  not  easily  corro- 
ded metal,  sus^ined  by  brackets,  and 
colored  above  a  delicate  nentral  tint  to 
protect  the  occupants  of  the  house  and 
customers  as  well,  from  sun  and  i-ain. 
Each  story  is  protected  in  the  same  way. 
The  warehouse  is  substantially  bnilt  i>f 
a  delicate  buff  sand  slone,  abundant  in 
the  adjacent  Uintah  Mountains,  and  has 
every  convenience  for  facilitating  the 
transaction  of  bnainess.  Mr.  Maraton, 
himself  an  accomplished  bnsineaa  man, 
haa  trained  his  partners  and  his  whole 
force  into  the  habit  of  transacting  the 
entire  buainSas  of  the  day  in  eight 
honra ;  but  every  moment  of  those  eight 
lioiirs  is  actively  occupied,  and  there  are 
no  drones  in  the  eatabliahment.  As  wf 
enter  ho  is  occupied  with  his  mail,  giv- 
ing orders  and  asking  questions  of  his 
clerks,  making  memoranda  on  each 
letter  with  almost  lightning  like  rapid- 
ity for  the  guidance  of  the  correspond- 
ing clerks.  We  listen — he  reads — "  One 
hundred  hogaheads  of  sugar,"  "  James, 
Tvas  that  sugar  ordered  Irom  Vera  Cruz 
on  Monday?"  James, "Yes  Sir."  "Has 
it  aiTived  r'  "  It  ia  now  unloading,  Sir, 
— a  word  or  two  on  the  ordei".    "Sie 


Ohee,  wh.en  did  you  order  the  five  thou- 
sand oheata  of  tea  from  Santa  Barbara ':" 
"Yesterday  morning,  Sir."  "Has  it 
come  ?"  "  It  came  last  night.  Sir,  and 
was  hoisted  in  this  morning ;"  reads, 
"Five  hundred  bushela  of  wheat,  (yet 
we  have  that,)  one  thoasand  barrels  of 
ilour.  Henry,  the  flour  in  from  San 
Francisco  ?"  "  Not  yet.  Sir.  We  shall 
probably  get  it  by  noon."  "Ono  hun- 
dred baga  of  Carolina  rice."  "  How 
about  that,  Ceasar.  What  is  our  stock 
of  rice?"  "Fourteen  hundred  bags, 
■That  will  do."  "Fifty  rolls 
Chinese  matting."  "Have  we  any  in 
stock,  Charlie?^     "Not  a  roll,  Sir." 

Order  five  hundred  rolls  from  San 
Francisco,  to  be  forwarded  to-day." — 

Yes  Sir."  Passing  over  half  a  dozen 
letters  Mr.  Maraton  opens  one  contain- 
ing a  long  oi'der — he  reads,  "  One  hun- 
dren  and  fifty  cases  of  prints  Are 
there  so  many  in  store,  Bzetiel  ?"  "  Yes 
Sir,  over  three  hundred."  "Twenty 
cases  Nankin  cottons.  That  invoice 
in,  Ting-Ohee?"  "Yes  Sir,  came  yea- 
"Ten  cases  Japanese  silks. 
(I  saw  them  come  in  this  morning.) 
Seventy-flve  cases  Eamie  cloths.  Thom- 
as, are  we  not  nearly  out  of  Eamie 
cloths?"  "Two  hundred  cases  only. 
Sir."  "  That  will  do.  Six  cases  Paterson 
silks."  "Our  manufacturers  there  are 
behind  their  orders.  Sir,"  says  one  of  the 
clerks,  respectfully.  "Telegraph  them 
to  hurry  up,"  replies  Mr.  Marston.  The 
conversation  is  still  going  on,  internap- 
ted  by  hasty  memoranda,  as  we  turn 
away.  We  look  through  the  eight  flo  )rs 
ot  the  immense  warehouse ;  everything 
has  its  place  and  its  superintendent,  and 
the  amount  of  stock  on  hand  in  each  de-, 
partment  at  nine  o'clock  every  morning, 
is  reported  to  the  clerk  of  that  depart- 
ment. After  a  little  time  we  enter  .the 
counting-room  again,  and  find  the  senior 
partner  proposing  to  his  juniors  some 
great  commercial  entei-pnse  involving 
ten  or  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  with 
the  same  coolneas  and  composure  with 
which  he  woulS  propose  a  trip  to  San 
Francisco.  His  partners  are  well  trained 
business  men,  and  endowed  with  nearly 
as  much  enterprise  as  their  chief,  but  one 
of  them  ventures  fo  Say,  "  But  what  if 
it  should  turn  out  badly,  Mr.  Marston  ?" 
"  There  are  no  ifa  about  it,"  ia  the  reply, 
"I  have  looked  it  over  in  all  its  bear- 
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mgs  and  know  it  will  be  a  Buccess." 
"Yea,"  is  the  reply  of  the  cautious 
partner,  "still,  if  it  should — "  "We 
can  stand  the  loss,"  is  the  reply  of  the 
Si'uior.  "  The  matter  is  settled,  then,  I 
suppose,"  Mr.  Marston  continues  ;  "will 
you  draw  up  the  papers,  Mr.  ViiiMiova?" 
"  I  will,  Sir,"  was  Qie  reply.  "  By  the 
way,  Mr  Si-Wah,  do  you  attend  'change 
to-day  ?"  "  Yes  Sir/'^  "  We  had  better 
purchase  two  millions  XT.  S.  bonds  of 
A.  D.  20C0, 1  think,  if  they  do  not  go 
above  127."    "  I  will  buy  them,  Sir." 

After  a  temperate  Innch  and  conver- 
sation with  some  of  the  new  customers 
of  the  house,  Mr.  Marston  withdraws 
for  an  hour  or  two  to  his  private  office 
to  attend  to  hia  correspondence.  Mean- 
while, as  we  purpose  to  accompany  him 
again  to  bis  homo  after  business  hours, 
we  will  occupy  ourselves  in  looking 
about  the  city  for  awhile,  and  learning 
what  wo  may  of  its  character  and 
position.  It  was  folly  to  expect  pi 
peace,  order  and  propriety  in  any 
city  IJiis  side  the  millenium,  and  tbougji 
this  city  of  LaPorto  has  many  good 
qualities,  and  is  in  some  respects  a  model 
city,  yet  we  shall  doubtless  find  some 
things  in  it  not  to  our  fancy.  We  pass 
along  the  great  central  artery  of  trade 
until  we  find  that  some  dwellings  of 
gi-eat  elegance  are  mingled  with  its 
stately  shops  and  warehouses.  Glanc- 
ing in  at  some  of  the  great  retail  marts 
of  trade,  we  find  richly  dressed  women 
shopping,  and  mingled  with  them  occa^ 
sionally  in  plain  and  perhaps  uncouth 
attire,  the  wife  or  daughter  of  some 
successful  miner  from  the  mining  dis- 
tricts of  Wyoming,  Idaho  or  Colorado. 
The  pretty  and  tastefiilly  dressed  shop- 
women,  (for  in  these  refciil  stores  there 
are  no  male  clerks,)  have  not  lost  the 
art  of  commending  their  goods  by  all 
the  maneuvers  which  they  think  will  be 
successful,  and  the  .unwary  purchasers 
find  themselves  beguiled  into  buying 
more  than  they  want,  by  their  skillful 
and  plausible  commendations. 

At  the  comers,  Cheap  John  a,  somi 
them  Chinese,  cry  their  wares  and 
doavor  to  beguile  passers  by,  by  the 
narrative  of  some  never-ending,  still 
beginning  story.  Those  magnificent 
stores  with  easy  entrances  fitted  np  with 
mirrors  and  pictures,  and  gUttering  with 
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and  glass  and  many-hucd  win- 
dows, are  retail  hquor  stoiva,  and  their 
proprietors  are  as  eager  as  they  ever 
were  to  make  money  out  of  the  ignorant, 
the  innocent,  the  social  and  the  unwary. 
A  building  more  pretentious  than  the 
rest,  displays  its  ai'chitecturial  beauties 
and  excites  our  attention  by  its  statuary 
imd  its  lavish  adornments.  We  notice 
the  sign,  "  Gentlemen's  Social  Club 
Room,"    and   enter.     We  find    first  a 

^  ent  billiard  room  in  which  are 
a  few  players,  and  being  asked  signifi- 
cantly if  we  will  go  farther,  we  are 
usliered  into  a  dining  room  where  the 
tables  are  laden  with  the  choicest 
viands  which  the  conUnent  can  afford, 
and  are  invited  to  partake  withont 
charge.  Declining  the  invitation,  we 
are  admitted  to  a  l£ird  room  heavy  with 
perfumes,  and  where  soft,  artificial  light 
and  forced  ventilation  give  one  the  im- 
pression of  some  fairy  palace,  and  find 
that  we  are  in  the  finest  gambling  hell 
on  the  plains.  Large  parties  of  eager, 
livid,  anxious  looting  men  surround  Ihe 
tables,  hazai-ding  their  all  upon  the  cast 
of  a  die;  ever  and  anon  one  throws  up 
his  hands,  the  blood  rushes  to  the  pale 
forehead,  he  clasps  his  head  as  if  in 
frenzy  and  rushes  from  the  room.  Per- 
liaps  a  few  minutes  later  we  hear  the 
discharge  of  a  pistol,  and  wonder  if  it 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  scene  we 
have  just  witnessed ;  hut  those  desperate 
-'ayers  at  the  table  do  not  notice  it, 

"e  go  out  and  find  in  the  hourly  journal 

that  Mr,  ,  rendered  desperate  by 

losses  at  the  gaming  table,  committed 
suicide  at  3  ircloek. 

We  have  had  enough  of  this,  and 
itrolling  up  the  street  thoughtfully,  we 
turn  into  one  whose  architecture  and 
arrangement  seem  new  to  us.    We  have 

3sed  numerous  churnhes,  of  vaiipus 
.  ..igious  denominations,  their  tall  spires 
pointing  toward  heaven,  or  their  stately 
towers  giving  evidence  of  their  substan- 
tial character ;  but  here  we  come  upon 
another  edifice  which  seems  a  place  of 
worship,  yet  differs  from  the  others.  We 
look  more  closely  and  find  it  a  temple 
for  the  worship  of  Buddha,  and  within 
its  portals  is  a  large  and  well  executed 
bronze  statute  or  ima^  of  Buddha 
Pakyamnni  in  hia  olEeial  robes,  with 
the  lotus  in  his  hand,  aud  that  espres-. 
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sion  of  profound  and  serene  repose 
ivhieh  characterises  all  the  best  images 
of  Mm.  We  clo  iiotcai"e  to  linger  at  his 
worship  which  seems  to  ns  more  than 
usually  dull  and  dreary,  and  passing 
on  WG  come  to  a  temple  to,  Sin-tti  the 
Japanese  divinity,  who  shares  with 
Bnddha  the  reverence  of  that  people. 
His  worship  is  more  distinctively  idola- 
trons  than  that  of  Buddha,  and  while 
there  is  something  interesting,  there  is 
also  much  that  is  ludicrous,  and  not  a 
little  that  is  sad,  in  this  worship  of  wood 
and  stone.  We  are  in  the  Japanese 
quarter  of  LaPoite,  and  we  find  here 
and  there  elegant  cotti^es,  with  Inserip. 
tions  indicating  that  thev  are  "tea 
hohses."  The  "Social  Evil  among  the 
Japanese  has  not  so  many  revolting  fea- 
tnres  as  among  our  professedly  more 
highly  civilized  people;  but  we  decline 
i^l  invitations  to  enter,  and  pass  on, 
The  begging  nuns,  pretty,  after  the  ori- 
ental style,  and  very  winning  in  theii 
ways,  next  accost  us,  and  ask  that  we 
■will  visit  their  halls  and  witness  their 
dancing,  and  perhaps  contribute  some- 
tliing  toward  giving  their  patron  god- 
dess a  new  silken  suit ;  but  we  are  hard 
hearted,  and  do  not  think  their  patroi 
goddess  much  more  destitute  of  "  some 
Siiugto  wear"  than  her  devotees  before 
us.  we  have  had  enough  of  the  Japa- 
nese quarter  and  turn  away  to  retrace 
our  steps  towards  the  great  thorough- 
fare ;  but  in  so  doing  we  have  entered 
the  purlieus  of  the  lowest  classes  of  the 
Chinese,  Hindoo,  and  Malay  population. 
Here  is  an  opium  shop,  and  on  benches 
under  the  verandah  lie  ghastly -looking 
men  and  women,  under  the  influence  of 
the  potent  drug.  They  seem  dead,  and  to 
have  died  in  Tiorrible  agony ;  but  soon 
one  of  them,  and  presently  another, 
raises  his  head,  and  propping.it  up  with 
one  hand,  looks  arouna  with  an  idiotic 
expression,  and  calls  in  utter  wretched- 
ness for  more  of  the  poison.  If  denied 
he  presently  raises  up  again,  and  may 
commit  murder  or  become  a  violent 
maniac.  A  little  farther  on  a  crowd  are 
gathered,  who  suddenly  start  and  fly  for 
their  lives.  A  stalwart  Malay,  whose 
face  is  so  malignant  with  all  evil  pas- 
wons  that  it  would  make  a  capital  study 
for  Gustave  Dor^  in  his  next  picture  of 
Satan,  and  who  is  maddened  with  vile 


liquor  and  opium  has  rushtd  out  and  is 
running  amok,  striking  and  stabbing 
with  his  gleaming  irWss,  every  one  iu 
his  way.  Yet  farther  on  the  Hindoo, 
sleek,  graceful,  and  eminently  handsome 
in  form  and  feature,  but  treacherous 
and  deceitful,  bows  very  humbly  and 
obsequiously,  but  it  would  not  surprise 
us  to  know,  that  in  one  of  his  fits  of 
jealousy  against  Englishmen  and  Amer- 
--"ins,  he  had  assassinated  some  friend  of 
rs  to  whom  he  had  been  equally  obse- 
quious and  polite. 

We  turn  away  a  little  di^usted  with 
this  city,  which  a  few  hours  before  we 
had  thought  such  a  model.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  IjftPorte  is  not  a  city  of  the  ' 
saints,  unless  it  be  that  "Latter  Day" 
kind  which  a  hundred  years  before  had 
made  a  neighboring  city  a  by-word  and 
a  reproach.  Eetuming  to  the  ware- 
house we  find  Mr.  Marston  ready  to  go 
home  by  the  open  railway,  the  cars  of 
which  are  driven  by  the  new  motor, 
whose  wonderful  power  and  freedom 
from  danger,  are  just  beginning  to  make 
it  popular.  He  says  very  pleasantly  to 
a  friend  whom  henas  invited  to  accom- 
pany him,  that  going  by  this  route  he 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  beauties  of  the  landscape. 
We  enter  the  ear,  and  it  begins  to  move 
almost  immediately ;  the  speed  increases 
with  great  rapidity,  but  without  the 
short,  quick  puffs,  or  the  jerky  motion, 
of  the  old  time  locomotive.  Before  we 
have  had  time  to  be  conscious  of  the 
change,  our  speed  has  increased  till  it  is 
terrific .  trees,  buildings,  and  towns 
are  passed  so  swiftly  that  it  is  vain  to 
attempt  to  distinguish  them.  The  land- 
scape, whose  beauties  we  were  to  notice, 
has  become  an  undistinguishable  plain, 
the  eye  can  only  rest  in  looking  to  the 
far  off  hills,  and  even  these  approach 
and  recede  too  rapidly  to  be  comfortable. 
Yet  amid  it  all  there  is  no  rocking  or 
swaying  of  the  cars,  as  there  was  in  the 
days  of  steam.  We  ask  the  reason  and 
are  told  that,  high  as  is  the  rate  of  speed, 
the  train  is  balanced  and  kept  in  place 
by  a  sort  of  owasi'-connection  with  a 
middle  rail.  In  thirty  minutes  after 
tearing  LaPorte,  we  are  set  down  at  the 
station  nearest  Mr.  Marston's  house,  a 
distance  of  sixty  miles.  Mr.  Marston 
rallies  his  Mend  on  his  enjoyment  of  the 
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landscape,  and  promises  to  shoiv  him 
some  of  ite  beauties  in  hia  own  carriage. 
Entering  this,  which  ia  in  waiting,  the 
pai"ty  are  presently  set  down  at  the  door 
of  the  villa. 

As  it  yet  lacked  more  than  two  hours 
of  Bunset,  the  carriage  ia  retained  at 
the  door  and,  after  a  brief  delay,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Marston,  with  their  guests,  drive 
over  a  superb  road  to  tha  brow  of  the 
mountain  overlooking  the  inj^nificent 
North  Park,  one  of  the  grandest  land- 
scapes in  the  whole  eastern  slope  of  the 
Rocky  moontains.  After  contemplating 
its  beauties  for  some  time  from  different 
points,  they  turn  southward  and  drive 
for  a  little  distance  through  one  of  the 
passes  of  the  Uintah  range,  and  cross 
the  Green  river — ala-ady  a  considerable 
stream— on  a  0ne  suspension  bridge. 
Descending  from  the  carriage,  the  whole 

Sarty  look  over  the  railing  of  the  bridge 
own  into  that  deep,  dark  caflon,  even  at 
this  point  two  thousand  feet  below  them, 
its  black  waters  striking  on  either  aide 
the  perpendicular  walls  of  rock  which 
shut  them  in. 

Again  entering  thecarriage,  they  come 
to  the  reservoir  ponda  and  the  aceqmas, 
whicb  Mr.  Marston  has  had  constructed 
for  the  irrigation  of  his  estate.  He  ex- 
plained to  nis  friend  that  when  he  pur- 
chased it,  this  wiM  mostly  a  barren  des- 
sert, covered  with  the  sage  or  grease 
bnsh;  that  several  efforts  had  been 
made  to  reclaim  it,  but  unaucceafuUy, 
and  that  taking  advantage  of  a  perren- 
ial  stream  higher  up  in  the  mountains, 
he  had  obtained  an  ample  suj^ly  in  his 


Toira  to  furnish  water  siifflMeiit  for 
tlie  entire  estate  whenever  and  wherever 
it  was  needed,  and  that  now  his  crops 
of  wheat,  millet,  donn-a  maiz',  and 
other  agricultural  products  are  so  enor- 
mous that  he  hardly  knows  what  to  do 
with  them. 

Ratarning  to  the  mansion,  the  closing 
hours  of  day  are  passed  in  high  social 
enjoyment.  The  dinner,  at  seven  o'clock, 
is  Insurious  without  ostentation.  Sal- 
mon from  Oregon,  caught  thirty-six 
hours  before,  and  sent  in  ice ;  the  deli- 
cious bine  fish  of  the  Atlantic  coast, 
brought  fresh  in  like  manner;  the  great 
turkey  of  the  plains,  the  acknowleaged 
monarch  of  the  gallinacious  tribes;  a 
saddle  of  elk  venison ;  a  roasted  ham-  of 
the  grizzly  bear,  now  becoming  very  rare 
in  the  mountains;  piquant  sanees,  the 
genuine  irepang  or  birds'  neat,  now 
found  in  the  caverns  of  the  Queen  Ohtir- 
lotte  Islands,  and  numberless  delieaoiea 
devised  by  the  skill  of  their  accomplished 
cook  and  confectioner,  make  it  a  repast 
which  brings  enjoyment  without  g!nt- 
tony.  Coffee  and  chocolate  were  sarved, 
and  bottles  of  the  choicest  wines  of  Cal- 
ifornia stand  in  the  cooler,  but  neither 
host  nor  guest  desired  them. 

The  evening  would  have  been  dull 
had  music  been  wantin" ;  but  in  this  the 
Marston  family  are  adepts.  All  joined 
in  some  sweet,  new  songs,  while  Ma- 
dame accompanied  them  on  the  organ- 
piano,  a  new  combination  of  string,  reed 
and  wind  instruments,  whose  soft  and 
delicious  tones  delighted  all  ears.  So 
ends    a  day  in  June,  1970. 
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Oamadah  operatloa  i^tbe  broty  wiU),  ISB. 

Cmadlaa  ponies,  origin  oC  GS. 

Oansl  np  the  Potomao  pHjocled  by  ■VpDShlngbui,  71. 

OnnaK  Amcrioin,  173,  181:  mode  of  constructinir  mid  ope- 
rating, 185-«:  prinolpd,  table  o^  100;  of  Sev  York, 
fluuiiUl  reenlts  uE.  IM;  fi>r  eoal  traDSportMtoD  (lable), 
IM ;  BeooUlon  produeed  by,  IM. 

Candy  and  ooni^cliimery,  SS^ 

Cane,  angor.    Bee  Sugar  oane. 

Cane  earrier,  the,  description  ot,  138. 

Omnon,  Improrements  in,  834 ;  metal  for,  338;  casting,  8S5; 
proVlng,  S3t. 

<7aouteboixa    See  India-rabber. 

<^rdli^  band.plottire  oUW9. 

Ontdlng  mtoMne,  Improvements  In,  ZtS;  operation  ot  337; 
inSodQBiion  of.  Sill. 

Owd-mftklng  machine,  BTfl,  801. 

Cards,  wool,  3O0;  machine  for  making,  301. 

OHbarf  e  meladeoQe,  434. 

Carpenter  &  Floss's  pnmping  englrie,  Sm. 

Cbjpots,  nse  and  manntiolnre  ot,  1     ' 

SOS,  807;  quantity  ot  made  In  J.1  en  iui-&uuuiiuu 

Cairiagas.  mannlhctnre  ot  Sm;  materials  of,  SK;  i1 

tiDssor,  8S3-fi;  process  of  making.  807;  eCotlatlss 

Cknying  tnule  in  colonial  tCrnea.  laa ;  during  the  ; 


Caiya  iwUer,  344, 259. 

Cast  toon,  best  metal  for  guns,  ooj. 

OattI?  two  <jenoiriesago,ilO;  oraol  ,    ....... 

Tl^la,  thotinitiiitbenBltedBtatea.BT:  Iswe  for  the 

rso^onDf.St;  In  tlieother  colonies,  81,88;  Danish. 
HawHampshb^SSl  nstire  aonrees  of, 88;  mode  ol 
.keeping  la  V&gli1is,SA;']ncHfi8e  In  tbo  averue  weight 
p(W)  two  modes  of  improTement  ot  40 ;  native,  not  a 
raaa  or  breed,  41 :  seleoUon  of,  for  breeding,  42 ;  progress 

InthoqaalitiaSfAiTi  staUstles  of,^'  "     ' --"  — - 

'  oflmproredbrMdsot 47-61). 
OaWry,  diminished  impOTtance  ot  8£8. 
Csyi«a  and  Benecs  Lake  oanal,  184, 
Oaaai  of  IBWI^  tables,  ItO^lft. . 
Oanans  BtatlsUcs,  fioperfeotlon  of.  73. 
Oeiitral  tanroad  of  Hew  York,  MO ;  of  Hew  Jersey,  SOS;  ol 
FennBylFania,203;  orVltginla,  £04:  ofG«orgla,205;  of 
IDinola,  305;  of  MIchigan,1lOS. 


ieiica,30S;  kinds. of, 


Clark, IJ._  , 

Clsy^or  bilok,  3SS. 

Clay,  Hcn^,  importation  of  Hecofords  by,  4! 

Oleailng  honBe,exehanges  at  (be,  IflO. 
Otermont  the.  Pulton^  first  steamboat;  170. 
dlnton,  Tie  Witt,  TS.IM. 
Clipper  ships.  Ifli;  in  the  California  trade,  16 
OlocSs,  early  mannlheture  ot  BflS;  wooden  he 

ot  uokli^,  368;exponDtlou  ot  870. 
Cloth,  home-apnn,  801. 
"'  *hlng  trade,  the,  rise  and  growth  of,  SGQ;  i 

3IS-10. 

■h  printing,  SM. 

ths  and  oasalmerea,  imports  of,  812. 

Ooal diflcoverod In  Pennajlvania, IBO;  quantl 
ii2I»;  pulilie  works  built  for,  S20. 


Ccelobs,  short-horn  bull,  47. 

Cola's  "  Amerlean  Fruit  Book,"  S4. 

Coilas,  OhrlatTr,  Bitt  steam  engine  ii 

Oollliu;  Cluirles  and  Bobert,  breeder 

Oolonlei,  the  Amorlsan,  resirtcUon  oi  umuuierue  auu 
&atDresla,183;  trade  ot  with  the  West  Indioa,  Jc 
fleberies  ot  13S;  table  of  exports  from-in  17T0, 11 
revolution  In,  181. 

Coloring  matters,  203. 

"  lit,  Samuel.  InTCntion  ot  the  revolver  by,  381 ;  the  m 

imet,  the,  second  western  steamboat,  iS 

immsrce,  foreign,  ot  the  Unltod  Stalei, 

colonial,reetrlotedbyGreatBrltain,18S-7;i 


1  canal,  181, 

.onaotSWi, 


Ohsceoal  roads,  178. 
Ohaiieston,  railroad  < 
Cheese,  grstt  produi 

Chsmnns  caiul,  18{L 
<aienango  ODBl,  189. 

Chiouo,  rise  and  growth  oC  IS ;  preSmlnei 
TS;  sb --"-  —'-^-' ' 


•  ;  slatistlos  of  the  grain  trade  of,  76;  preem 


(Sjiokering,  Jonna,  n 


-  road  bu^nesB  o 
biokering,  Jonn 

£"MO  by,  433. 
ering'a  plooi 
CMldera,  tiotllng 


America  bnllt  by,  m. 


Inillcs,  18 


?.?P"„!:;.. 


,  after  the  reviUaion  of  1^1 
lEira,  ISI ;  remarkable  advance  ot 


IflS;  of  the  great  lakes,  18 
immerda!  disasters,  table  ol  losses  irom,  lan. 
>nant,  J.  L,  sewlng-maohiue  patent  of,  411, 
inest<^  horses,  51. 

jnneotfeut,  the  clock  business  in,  363-70 ;  dik  enltnre  and 

made  1>J%E08. 

il ;  picture  ot  SM, 


lonner,  James,  fiw-proof  ol 
lookingby  BteaiD,R^'SJ  . 
looks',  Hesari.,  carrli^mBuulhototy,  31 
)orW  sewing-nur-'-" ■— "■  '" 


id  inghtengale's 


Coming  and  Botham,  of  Alban}',  Ir 
by,  49. 

Cornish  englnea,  Stffl, 

Com  lawftEngllab,  repeal  ot  IBS,  IBT. 

Cotswold  sheep,  picture  ot  57. 

Cotton,  the  demand  tor,  108;  the  high  prices  of  la 
taf ned  by,  lOfi ;  tlie  most  hnportanl  article  of 
107;  importation  ot  Into  England,  ir-  ' 


OJihii 

1 

ay  l^fond 
'.  Siita"a, 

on  of 

Herefbrds 

-.nnu^otaio  ot  ii'8;.lncrsaselnexportatli 
BSfijrdifteTBntqa-"-'"-""'-  • "'- 


ssotlM;  inoresse  in  Amet^CAU 


^otory.  pletars  ot  3G 


'  trade  with,  118;  English  wi 


p..v»=  —  ». -1 moi.iuu.  .  ..  .  _ 

consumption  ot  ilvf  Taw  and  manuRntored,  decline  la 
cost  ot  liO;  fl^  cultivation  and  exportation  ot  111; 
picture  of  olcanlng.  by  band  and  by  (he  gin.  US;  pnigresB 
ot  the  produetion  ot  elncB  (he  Invention  of  the  gin,  ll6-lfl; 
Biononoly  of  the  ibreign  mariietlor,  117;  sources  of  the 
snpplyotlH;  qnalittesotfromdifferent connMe6,118j 
p'OCess  of  oultlvating.  ISO;  high  pricea  maintained  by, 
lai;  elfect  ot  the  war  upon  the  production  otlM;  ot- 
focts  of,  upon  Amarlcsn  commerce,  141 ;  exports  ot 
1780-1809, 168;  the  tmcsportation  of,  flivorable  to  rail- 
roirta.  205;  efoct  ot  railroads  upon,  220  (table);  raw, 
divisions  ot  £88;  fur  paper-making,  298. 
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effect  of,  upon  proiincllon,  113. 
Cotton  inaAi,  tmporbUloa  of,  lOSl  sent  ftom  tha  Cnltad 

Slutes  to  Cliliui,  lOT. 
Cott^.n  pnannfiujiiwea.  progress  o^  STi;  lUTentiom  In.  MB-S, 

eKe :  tible  ot  dnl?3  oC  sn  1  In  the  United  HUtes.  SIT.SeO ; 

in  1809,  291;  ppoteotive  duties  on,  26S;  labls of,  In  !53l, 

esS;  returns  of.  In  1640, 261;  tel>!oaf.in  Isao.9Se;  the 

IiroDasseaot,2S6-2B0;  esporta  and  Imjwrta  ot  MO ;  table 

of  the  progreaa  ot.  290. 
Cotton  plant  of  Bm-ope  and  Amertea,  110. 
Cotton  SCatea,  the,  pi'ogresa  of  the  populnUon  oil  IIG ;  Bnpe- 

riorllr  or  the  oltmnte  end  Inbor  of,  119. 
C«ttan  yun,  pri«s  of;  110. 
Oowa  in  Neir  Bngknd  nt  ita  setilemeat,  10;  In  yirdDia.  SS ; 

to  Ylrflnla,  - -^  •■ ■" "■■•■'  •--'-'— ^-  '-—" 


vaaldkHltheDul 
prkoea  for,  In  Ei 


InglMid.  4 


Btatement  afthe  prodncte  ot  &] 
bttOR,  tn  the  BMes,  Dl. 


proportion  oi,  to  popn 


OroohetiDK  unto 
Crompton'a  inni 
.qrooked  Lnko  e 
"CnlHvatorj"  th 


4S;  evils  of,  lU 

ot  m. 

pinner,  108, 216-8, 
alroad,  the,  1M,17T. 


Currier,  operations  ol^the,  319. 
CorresiH  rallroida,  198^ 
.  Ouehlni^  Oileb,  treaty  will 

lnE'of,340;  ataliaflca. 
Cnt-ofr,  steam,  the  thcorr 
til  0,27a. 


n,  improi^  guna  of, 


Darker^  ateam 

BullnElon  ratjH>a4 101. 
.  1>aTlB,Fhln«us,i3<>nl-bnmlng  engine  bulltby,^! 

!D»yy,  Blf  Hnmphry,  99. 
-DeerBklnssasmedinmorexchangii.SM. 

Jtehmo,  JoH^  flre-proof  ohestsof,  396. 

!,,! .,TT_j.T^^„^^lS..  ,., . 

^_^^'^^i£ 

DeteototB,  low-watBr,  Kd 

DeTonabIre  cuttle.  qoBlltiea  and  importiitlDns  of.  49. 

Siewabjay  trade,-t^e,  8  ID. 

IHamal  Sxaqip  eanal,  173. 

Dispensaries  In  tbebnited  States,  4^;  in  New  York  s 

'Boaton,4BS  (table). 
tUs,  Dorothea  L..  rSorts  ot  in  behalf  of  the  Insant^  442. 
DoiTioy,  L  A_  Importation  of  Herefiirds  by,  49. 
Danker  eOElDS,  ttie,  1!41 ;  use  ot  2«0, 2GS. 
Jtoubla  Duke,  siiort-iiorn  bull,  portrait  ot  ^ 
iSowninil's  "  Frnil  sod  Fruit  Treca  of  Amoricu,"  M. 
Drawii^  f^vm^  the,  281. 802. 


dln^  maciiuifs  Invention  ( 
imy  englna,  the,  !!£& 
deAerg,  the.  3»g. 
dllnge, >■ -"  -''— 

'm. 


cotton  maDufKtures  in.  2T5. 

ie,43S. 

irew  propeller,  107, 180;  240;  steam  lire  onirioe, 

)rlo  engUie,  270-i;i ;  turreted  war  Bleimern,  BSS. 

ot  ISO,  181:  enlargement  ot  I60';  effect  at  on 

New  York,  188. 
Erie  ndboad,  Bcoonat  of  Uie,  200. 
Essex,  the,  Sm. 

Esaen  hoe,  loiproved.  picture  ot  62. 
Evans,  Oliver,  233,  229;  - Ornkter  Amphlholoa"  ot  280  (pic 

Efe,j"iijttni^notll8;  rott??  en^ne  ot  253. 

£rerett,  Eilwaid,  BDecdote  ut  abont  American  ice  in  India, 

Exchanires  ot  the  New  York  elearing  house,  160. 

Explosions,  steam.  242. 

Eiporl.  three  ohief  articles  ot  107. 

can,  British,  and  Freuol!,  180O-1S6B, 'ise.'  (Son  Imperta 

Faolory  operatives  in  New  England,  282. 

Faile,  Edward  G^  Devon  cow  and  bull  owned  by,  44, 46. 

Fairbanks^  W.  W.,  engioe  imildor,  246. 

Farmers,  their  primitive  oondilton  a  century  tea,  22 ;  their 

21;  imokward  in  joining  anlenltnrai  societies,.  20;  the^ 

Improvement  by  ueana  otSB. 
"Farmsra' Cabinet.'' 98. 
Farming  in  America  in  early  times,  19;  by  the  Indi«liB,.91i 

by  the  early  eettiers  of  Illinois,  H  75. 

Farms,  numher  and  value  of, la  the  United  States,  102. 

Fe!ting.theBroc«a8  of,  804-5;  of  hat  bodies,  B49. 
Finkle  A  Lyon's  sewing  machine,  illHstrationa  o£  418. 
Fh'e-arms,  IntrodacUon  and  improvements  ot828;  iilnstra- 

tious  of,  829-SD. 
Fire  enginea,  Bt«am,  244;  orlgto  and  kinds  ot  250. 
Fish,  eating  ot  at  sUteA  times,  decreed  by  Queen  Elizaheth, 

growth  of  the.  162; 
Bcuouiu  01,  o.T;  Enropean,lniporlBnbeof,  373;  American, 
373;  of  the  lakes,  335;  statistics  ot  the,  ^0. 

Fishing  bounties,  the,  1S2, 878. 

Fitch,  the  fur  ot  the,  k7. 

Fitch,  /ohn,  picture  of  tto  eloamboaU  oE  220;  Brst  oondens- 

the  honor  due  to.  284;  pioluce  of  his  propeller,  235. 
Flat  boats  on  the  western  rTvera,  105,  ISO,  182,  234  (picture). 
1  hemp,  cnltare  of,  89 ;  statistics  ot  BO. 

jd,ei:uorlBot89, 

Flint  glae%  4M. 

Flock  paper,  293. 

Flora,  short-horn  eow.n. 

Florida,  sngar-cine  cnlllvated  in,  127. 

ftir  &>uthern.  107;  esporU  ot  1881^8,  148;'to  Great 

Britain,  1B40-18DS,  103;  and  provisions,  1190-1803,  16B; 

ettectoTtbe  WeslentiBtlnnd  upon  the  trade  lu,j97;  tin 

grinding  ot  483. 
Floyit  gun,  the,  337. 
Fly  frame,  the,  2S7. 
Food,  importation  ot  intd  England,  71. 


<n  Mill,  Pittsburg.  281. 


BiiSi-gaiii^  m:  lilnslrBtlons  ot  B7S-fli 

Sliot^B  -Eaoiji  on  md  UusbEndry,"  07. 

Bmbargo,  ilte,  of  1808, 140^  effects  ^  142. 

BnigTBtion  into  the  Untted  Slates  esplaloed;  106;  to  the 
Dnited  Btatsa  &oui  Qermar^,  146;  Of  planters  to  the 
weaiUa;  [torn New Englnndtotlie west,  188;  offtirdgn 
^piupei™,44«;  Commissionera  of,  448. 

Jln(CWe<r%  steam,  SM,3«8;  advice  to,  270. 

fidtflaod,  unporCstionofl^wdinto,  11;  conaivublifK^ of  tob^- 
00  la,  8Ij  Mima  at  tHe  ooECon  supply  °'>  ^I'l  ^^^  "^  i 


undling  1 


Pree-tnKle  tre 
Freni^.  D.,  eC 
F(l)lt,  former 


line,  the^  290. 
rieties  at  00-91. 


85 ;  imparls  of  cotloi 


'ofl&3 


»  and  England,  1S3. 


nla,  ^ ;  imports'  ot  from 

atatisUca  af.  81. 
Fmit-rairtng,  w^n^ks  on. 
Fruit  trees,  annual  rale  I 
Fnel  for  locomotives,  2t 

Falling-mlli,  the,  002, 


bnUt  by,  2S9. 

at.  M;  at  the  ioa 
nger  of  a  glut 
tiie.Medften 
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Fulton,  Babcrt,  first  steunboat  of,  IS! 
bnUds  eWuatKintB  al  PUiabuq 
bnllt  bj,  if 


Fnn,  kinds  aiKI  cniDpaniCive  Tulue  of,  345;  t&ble  o!,  Z'. 

BreparoHQn  at,  MT. 
Fnr  tnda,  blatory  of  tiie,  M3, 


flayler,  0.  J.,  flre-prw 
Oenceea  YaXiej  a.    ' 


HIawathA,  legend  of,  SS, 

Hifies,  Bonrcea  ancl  statUtlra  of,  3IT :  kinds  ot,  317-19 ;  prpp. 

sradon  of,  fur  tanning,  31S.  320, 821 ;  growing  Dost  ot  323. 
Hinckley  luifl  Dtuit,  locomulive  hnlldcru,  246. 
Hltllnsrer,  Ouok  &  Co.'e  oortabte  engine,  2SS;  liolbfins  en- 
line,  36«. 
..  >bb9,  A.  O.,  loek-mnker,  SBT,  393. 
lii^i,  iUuBlratlona  of.  61,  63;  first  ImportatlonB  or,  «3;  flrst 

W;  proper  mods  of"breBil\ng,°64;  modo  of  "killing  and 
dres^njr  at  Cincinnati,  65;  packing,  66;  products  of,  K; 


'"K8ei;i 


Qibbs,  James  E.  A.    See  milcoi  &  Gibbs. 
Gliding  metals.  Tarloua  modes  of,  313, 
Blrard.6tephaa,139. 
Gl»M,lnipOTtaneeandnBcsof;SS8;  htstoiT 

oClw;  IDDt«r<al9iA40a;  DrocciBufmi 

ttima,  *M !  ojrllnder,  m;  irlndow,  i 

Importa  oC  403 ;  n]nt£,40S:  grinding  and  pollglilng.  403; 

elUorli^,^  ««_;  l'en*VB.,**v^J;i^  1**'  colore^  tOS; 
8S3. 

OlHooaa  or  gmpe  Bngar,  !30. 

Geld,  dlscayery  of,  in  Calilbniia,  1B4 ;  effect  ot  on  the  prio 
of  labor.  lOT ;  ae  an  article  of  export,  IGT. 

Gold's  stenm-heiling  npparatns,  ^6^ 

Goodale  and  UarBh'B  stenm  cicaFator,  iSi. 

OoodyeaF,  Obsries,  Invention  ofyulcanizcd  rubber  by,  410. 

Clovemmeiit  read*,  ITT. 

GoTemor,  the,  of  steam  enelne^  I!33. 

Grain,  trade  In.  at  Chicago,  ic,  Tfl. 

GiBDita  Or  building,  393. 

C)rap«  In  California.  ImmenBe  growth  of,  S3. 

Gnws  and  hay  eron,  topportance  of  thf ,  at  ihe  Korlh.  19. 

Gnasei  flrat  cultivated  in  New  Eaglaud,  W ;  progress  in  th 
cnltlvallon  of,  30; 

Grus  seed,  production  o^  IS. 

Gravel  roads.  116. 

Gray,  William,  the  ships  of,  139. 

Grazing  in  Texas,  102. 

Great  Brltdii,  Inadequate  home  production  [u.  Tl;  trad 
with,  after  the  reiolatlon,  las :  ootnparaUTe  areaotlftT 
com  and  pork  eiporled  to,  153;  cotnmeivlal  adysnlage 
oK  161 ;  eonrccs  of  the  cotton  of,  27S,  2TT;  progress  i 

Great  Easl«rn,  tbe.  241, 

Greenouah,  J.  J.,  first  sewlng-iDnclilne  patentee,  414. 

Greenwood,  Miles,  WS. 
Grlce  and  Long's  steam  car  for  cities.  261. 
Graver  &  Bnkcr's  eewlng  maehlne,  InrenUon  of;  419;  d< 
ecrlptlonof,  424;  wsrehonso  of, 429. 

Gulf  region,  the.  area  of,  101 ;  greziDg  In,  109. 
Gnus,  mannfiioture  of,  384.    (See  Cannon.) 


HaUbnt  fishery,  the. : 


e  In  ^nt  of  the  engine  nsed  by,  2411, 

™  rannnWiirM,  141,260,  8M,  Bit 

on  of,  434. 


Hanilin,  Euimons,  improv 

Handles  of  cutlery.  341. 

Hanks.  William,  silk  nroduoed  by,  STS. 

Uiuinlbal  and  St.  Joseph  rBHroad.  2G9. 

Hanson,  TimoUiy,  propngntor  of  timothy  grass,  St. 

Ha^reaves*  spinning  Jenny,  lOg.  iTS. 

Harrow.  Improvfments  In  the,  82. 

Hat  bodies,  process  of  inannhctnrlng,  349. 

Hots,  woollen,  manofaoture  of,  8054;  early  mranf 

MS;  superiority  of  American,  849;  Improvemonih  lo 

Hay,  ImpurtsJicc  ot  at  the  North,  T9 ;  progress  In  the  pro- 
dnonoD  .ot  80 ;  italletlcB  of,  80 ;  advantages  and  dlsad- 
-viDbwes  it  80;  geographloBl  distribution  ot,  81;  Im- 
proved quanty  of.  SI. 

Heating  by  steam,  26S. 

"Uell-nte"  pasasge,  119. 

Hemp,  cDllnre  of;  89 ;  at  the  West,  90. 

HerdTdlscoverer  of  timothy  grass.  80. 

Hereflwds,  improved  by  'Tomkine,  40 ;  Imported  into  Ken. 
tuoky  by  Henry  dBy,49;  ebaraeteriados  o^  49;  otbei 
impw^tlons  ot,  49. 

HertlRg  fishery,  the.  mode  of  condneting,  331. 

BetrinK,  SIks  C,  manufacturer  of  firu-proef  safes,  89T. 


t  of,  66,  6T 


listlnB  engine%  256, 
illan^  a.,  on  the  mode  of  nscerhiiaInK  horse-power,  233. 
_  jlly  on  the  calorie  engine,  2T1. 

Holly,  of  Seneca  Falls,  rotary  engine  of,  252-5;  pump  of, 
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PmBsfn,  CmCin. 

Piiffell,  of  Fhilulelplilri,  tmnorter  of  eliort-homs,  43. 
rowsrlooni,lDT«ition  of  the,  «fl;  pU^mrs  oi;  £T3;  Lowell's, 

SSI;  for«oallent,SU3;  forcuipots,  EOG. 
"PidriswhaleBflSS. 
Preble,  Commoaort  ItR 
F»eerT«B,niepivanDn  of,  9^2. 
Prinoe  &>  Ca'a  melodsonB,  484. 
Princs  Knnerf e  drops,  iA 

Fi^nUnj  otcalloo,  StS;  ot  cloth,  »M\  of  carpets,  SOT,  SDS. 
Print  fforlcs,  DDtCfln,  SGS;  etntlstics  of,  Wi. 
FrlBon  discipline.    See  Fiienna. 
"  Prisoner's  JrienA"  th*.  440. 
Prlnras,  Btats,  sulltmy  plan  of, 435:  silent,  438;  oomnsrlson 

ot  tbe  two,  4SI;]>itennedi»e.  433;  county,  4SS;  ciij, 

489 ;  «ocl8ti(«  for  the  improvsniBnt  of,  489-411. 
Frodoots  ot  ttao  tot,  ta 
Propeller,  the  flrsCever  balle,nletareot2S!i. 
Pnmelleii  laSe,  choiacter  nf,  ISI ;  paeket,  between  Philaiel- 

Shla  sad  TSe-n  York,  leO :  origin  of.  m ;  ndvmitsgea  snd 
l«»drantiiEe»  0^  Ml.    (See  Berew  propellorB.) 
Froleetlvs  policy,  the,  144,  IBS. 
Bwuldenoe,  ootton  mill  ot.  280, 
I'roiiliont  and  flour,  exports  of,  1T90-186B,  158. 
Pmsalan  blue,  bow  msde,  6T. 

PilbUolDiproTenie1its,early,i;3.  (Bee  Canals, SdlrQada,A^) 
Pump,  three,  fVir  steam  eneinee,  235. 
Pnmplng  engine  of  the  Bro,.klyn  Wat«r  Works,  sas. 
Panips,  Bteam,  »S !  luiporlnnce  of,  280, 
Pyes'bnrgbir-proof  lock,  B91. 

giilney  granite,  859. 
ulney  ri^lroad,  192. 

Eabblts'  fuT,  S4S. 
Bioe,  deHnlUon  ot,  41. 
ItafClng  in  Maine,  94. 
Eag-ptckers,  SW. 

tutes  for,  a9li;  grades  oL  S93-4;  woollen,'  tor 'shoddy, 
813-14. 
Rsks,  hand  and  horse,  116. 

Kailnwd  CMnpules,  idtieeCof,  19^ 

BailrDad  iron,  Imnorutton  of,  156;  quantity  nsod,  &&,  319. 

Koilronds,  191;  the earllesl^  19a ;  benefits  of;  193;  princlnles 
tf  iionstnioUHl  oCieS;  pnwer  on,  196;  omUnuous  line 
ot,  tram  ^u^or  to  New  Orlenns.  SIM,  SOS  [tabli  '  ' 
eninta  to,  SOT ;  t«Mo  of,  in  the  Unltert  Stntea,  S 

Boaoeiiil  lesalM  0(919;  travel  on,  921;  horse,  <i.  

SaS;  lnthevoild,t&bleuf,234;  eompirsUvccuatot 224; 

early  origlii 0^ 844-5- '    -  "■■'- ' " 

UmebylnTelon,^ 

Knlls,  iron,  196;  Improra 

Bat  ekliu  for  glores,  826l 

BenuajF  Is  H'eaty's  s* 

Kei^r,  Wheeler's, : 

"---"i^  ma6Mne~ 
);  trinmph 

Beefl's  osoHlnto^^""'™'  "^ 
SsTolatloD,  eS^t  ofthe,  upon  commerce,  13 
BoToTver,  Coitus,  invention  And  manubotui 

nstsuts  for,  ^ 
ElbSona,  m*nnAMtaiics  nf,  395. 
Eioe,  production  of,  114-15. 
Btoholieo,  polloy  o^  in  regv^  to  tobnoco,  B5. 
IHdgBley,  Gen.,  breeder  of  the  'Wobnm  h«-,  69. 
Klfle,  improTementa  in  the,  823 ;  Sharp's,  859 ;  Wtitnoy's,  S8S. 
&lng<piHdle,the,2e& 
Koads,  Bt-ite  othalt  a  century  beo,  B2i  origin  Mid  progress  of, 

171;  ttilferent  kinds  nnd  syslems  dE114;  inoper  oon- 

BtraoUon  of,  175;  nntioniJ,  nH-T;  vS  ConneoUcul,  satl- 

rlMcU  199. 
Boberts  &  Rieh,  ssfe  nianufhctnrers,  39T. 
Hodman,  Lieut.improvement  i>t.  In  gun-easting,  336. 
Bogor  ti  Co.,  cnrrlaae  factory  of,  3G2. 
Bogers,  Smith  k  to..  plat«d  goods  ot,  ttluatratcd,  3T3-6; 

manufactory  of;  377- 
Koteis  LocomuUVB  Woriw,  S4S. 


E.  E.  Cuyler,  the,  propeller,  246. 
Eussia,  tew  roails  (o,  1T2. 
Bnm  exi>in'ted  from  tbe  colonlea,  llS. 
Eye,  dimlniahed  onWvntlon  ot  77;  total  prodnct  of,  TI; 
— gfltable  In  New  England,  13. 


Bnble,  Rnsalnn  and  Hudson's  Bay,  3- 


Savannah,  railroad  from,  205. 

~       nnah,  the,  first  ocean  steamer,  130. 

,ffer,  materials  Ibr  paper  nseil  by,  293. 

iebley>  patent  for  rej^lng  machine,  3^ 

lylklll  and  Snsquehtuina  Company,  17 

lors,  mannfbotare  nf,  MO. 


le  l^ea,  lueses  of,  166 ;  introduction  Ot, 
— ,    ,^—  rnmBiieri.) 

Seytbes,  UiB  maouAictarA  o^  842. 

^ea  Island  oMton,  111 ;  ttl  production  stationary,  IIT. 

leamen,  Ametiemi,  impnssed  by  England,  139. 

iewbig  mublnes,  history  of,  413;  patents  (Or,  414;  lllostra- 
tlona  tO,  416-13,  421-2;  growd  of  the  manu^Lui'e  of, 
419;  combination  ot  patentees  of,  420,  421 ;  claases.  opi.'- 
ratti'n,  and  description  ot.  42I-T;  HpplicaHons  of,  428; 


:  epeo<i  on,  249 ;  i^rcgatc  sa 


nufcctoiy  (Or,  33S. 

..,, jn  of  merir-   -'■  '- 

BtattsttDt  (^  G9,  SO,  83;  decr< 

.   .    dmito;  ino»tTalnablenfaomestlo'Bnimal3,TO. 
Sherwood,  Benjumln,  revolving  safe  ot,  69T. 
Shlp-bDllditig.lD  tbo  colonlea,  135 ;  Isble  oi;  in  1T71. 162 ;  dit- 

ferent  styles  of,103;  Increaae  of,  16! ;  on  th»  lakes,  161; 

at  the  West  and  East  compared.  359 ;  table  of,  366. 

ShipT'imber  Bending  Company.  267. 
Shoddy,  313;  mannfactnre  of,  314;  uses  of,  3] 


80;  pict, 


Singer's  sawing  msohine-illDstrations  of;  417;  introduc 

of,  419;  deacrlptlan  of  the  manu&cturo  of,429. 
Sklnuer,  J.  8.,  igriBuItnral  editor.  93. 
BklDs  and  tnn  used  as  outrcncy,  76. 
Sklneofanlmais  for  leather,  817-18. 
Skln-spllning  tnaohhie,  320^ 


„\2 


machinery  Inti 
In  the  United  Btote 


Slave  trade.  Inhibition  oft: 
Slide  valve,  the,  229. 
Sioons,  travelling  by,  179. 
SmalL  Junes,  oast-iien  mi 


boards  and  ploughs  made  by, 
high  wages  and  interest,  103 ;  on  leather. 


slU  James, 

Smlth^ 

SmiUi,  J.  B..-paner  of,  on  cotton,  118. 

Soil,  products  ofthe,  63;  fertility  of  the,  St  the  Vest,  74 ;  im- 

Siverisbment  ortbe,87. 
^  nm  syrup  and  sugar,  130. 


wiUi  the  North,  191 ;  B 


>y  Google 


South  Qimline,  Agrlciiltnral  Boolety  gf,  1134.  2C;  coloiiii^ 

Buuth  Dawne,  laiiiroTcd  Keiitiickf.  picture  o(  S3. 

Soutber,  John,  locomotlTe  wocke,  248, 

BrmtherH  ataplu,  1G3. 

Suntbern  StatH,  tbe,  trail  lii.  32;  kbornf.  cnnFentrtUed  upnn 

cgttuD,  110;  niUofi  fovt<«ics  K  116;  cbBnictor  of  ths 

flllmace  nnd  labor  o^  119, 
Bppar,  Mr.,  eBte-fllllng  dlBPflrpteil  bj.  89T. 


Lundftv  Bohuol,  thu  flt«t  In  Kow  Eq 

luper-lieittea  Bteom,  2M. 

Jurat  cotton,  ohai'uiter  and  pi-lcecr, 

BnrgloallDiffninentMnanullmnrs  nf,84a.  ^ 


6,  coIb,  Impotti 

ot;  1831-1  GKu  Lw. 
Spulfl  droDlflr,  me^lESl. 
Bparde  pnymeDle,  euapen^on  aud  refintr 
6iwraliiClun,  rise  of,  14T ;  r«sahs  oi;  151. 

Spindles  1-  -" '"-  ""•'  "'"' 

Spinning 


17,149,  lS3,lSlt;  eipoila 
m  of,  151 


lianiplctura  i^  279^ 

in  of  (lie,  108,219. 


n.  qualltf  and  m 
Taritf,  the,  effect  ot,  12' 


BldrltB,  Imporu  at,  IBSI-ISSS,  143. 
Spn^illng  maehliie.  Cir  <;'4ton,  W^. 
Bi>riiiKSuld,  inannfiiMure  of  guns  Bt,i»», 
Squirrel  furs,  847. 

Btiigi'8,  syBtpm  of.  114, 1J8. 

SlatlonBrveli^nci,"s58;  Improvements 

nnlTersBl  use  o^  £7L    <8i»  Steam  ei 
Bteam,  progMw  of  on  the  MiaMasippi  (li 

ot  foe  at»  travel,  850 ;  laws  ol,  26«-' 

the  nSB  0^  eSS;  nnlvcreal  use  of,  i 

peiimeDts  wltll,  8T3. 
Bteom  twtterr  built  by  Falton,  9il ;  m 

S«4;a^aangina^344;  p1ot^s.2^; 

men,  86B:  omsB.  MB;  bentln-  " 

cooklntMS;  Umber-hondlnp, 21 

tng,  vnhnnlied  mbber  for,  411. 
Bteam  eMlM,Ow,himM^oi;aSTi  the  first  jn  AineriM,  aSTj 


);  bailing  drying. 


atlng,  S«5;  b 
I  261;  pteas,! 

'™^™%r°Sfc'm5l7'^'lits  '85oml  m'"^mnTol 
SI:  oomponent  parts oC  293:  appUcatlona ot  to  uuvtga- 
>lon,2iO. 
Steam  engines,  manner  of  obtaining  the  hi       . 

l^;"slstl'onBry,  dltfMwit  iinda*^  !S2r?inpr™*°     ^ 
In,  358,  209;  tad  management  of,  SH;  portab  .,  .,,, 


Gtennie 


Ti.  254, 268,  SI 


ir,  319;  process  of,  821;  now  pro- 
eduction  of,  141 ;  oflfi4aiEa;  ol 
.8  of  Imports  end  ciporls  under, 
woollen  goods,  288;  on  Kooilens. 


on  Locomotive  Company, 
1^  the  process  of,  B2lt 
DBeh,  Devon  ball,  portrait 

.  L,  (0 ;  cidlroada  o^  209. 
Terry,  Ell,  first  maker  of  wood; 

Temii,gnnita((ln,10a;  engarca 

Thlmonler.  crocheting  macLlse  of.  414. 


lnie,35S. 


tni-lsV  8 


, ,  .u  Vliiiinia,  T9;  Impoverishment  of 

thesollby,  SO;  nBeoflnndoppOBlUonto,  85;  prodncilini 
and  e*porle  ot  60;  proper  cutflsatlon  of,  BO;  geoKraiihltal 
distribution  of.  81;  mannflicturo  and  cousnmptlon  ot8T; 
and  lico,  esporis  of,  ITOO-ISBS,  168. 

Tomklns.  breeder  of  Hcrolbrds,  40. 


id  raJliTu 


X  (table). 


EiDoerB,  254, 

,„nges,  kinds  of,  228;  value  of,  210. 

Bteun  toonaEe.  104 ;  ocean  and  Inland,  lOS :  Uble  ( 
ot  aC  the  West,  183. 

Bteambmrt,  the  first  at  the  'West,  165;  racing,  183. 

Steaiubwits,  InlrodncClon  at,  170 ;  speed  oC  ISO :  I 

and  notice  of  Fitch's,  226, 229 ;  Tulton'a,  m-,  oHvcne  s, 
230;  BDperlorl^  of  Amulean,  SSI;  bietnty  nC,  234;. the 
first  on  ^he  Hudson.  234 :  it  the  West,  289 ;  on  Uie  lakes, 
S3»;e:pIaElonof,242;  act  IV>r  the  Inspection  of  242. 

BcripElon  o£  183 ;  oii  the  lakes,  13T ;  elde-wbeel,  Mil  use 
of  coal  In,  241 ;  Iron-clfld,  8S3. 

Stenioe,  nses  of,  67. 

etaama  Is  UnrvIn,  safe  manufacturers,  891. 

Steel  for  ontlery,  treatment  of,  839-40 ;  tempering  ot,  341. 

Steers,  Oeorga  241. 

Btelnwaj  *  Bone?  pianos,  483. 

Stephenson's  locomotives,  245. 

Slara  wheel,  the,  240. 

Stern-wheel  boats,  183. 

Bteyens,  Tiobert  L,  Improvements  In  steamboats  by,  230; 
lilower  Introdnced  by,  S41. 

BkLonls,  the  founding ut  348 ;  the  fur  trade  of,  344;  hospi- 
tals of,  452. 

Stock,  prugress  In  the  raising  ot,  81;  products  of,  bv  States 

United  States,  6^;  pr<^orlloa  o^  lo  the  hay  crop',  in  dlf- 

forent  State*,  BO. 
Etooktnu  gnn,  ttie,834. 
Stone,  buildlDE,  851). 
BL^nl,  Uiefhr  trade  of,  S45v 
Stmwberriefc  culture  of,  B2. 
Street  railroads,  advantages  of  steam  on,  250 ;  steam  cars 

fcr,  251. 
Stuart's  angar  reflnety,  862. 
Buffolk  hog,  improved,  picture  of,  61. 
Bugar,  the  oultnre  otat  the  South,  IIB-IB;  boiling  otlSl; 


by  sluain  and  ndliTPSils,  167 ;  progieaa  of,  Isnl-lSSS,  161; 

eft;etof1he  war  upon,  163;  ateam,  table  of,  243. 
Tooke's  -History  of  Price «,"  100. 
Trade,  domestic,  of  the  United  Statee,  150. 
Traders,  Indian,  upemtiona  of,  181. 
Trades  cnriled  on  In  the  cdonies,  1S3-4. 
Tndlng  royDge,  course  of  a.  146. 

■tatlon,  means  ot;  172 ;  reduction  of  the  coat  of,  184, 

Travel, 'chanecB  In, ISl-B,  1B7,  221,240;  aggregate  aavlng  of 

mentsin,  Jll"ttai«^'lll. ' 
Trottlna,  pr)pnlarity  of,  in  Ihc  United  States,  53. 
TildoriFrcderlclt,  orij^nator  of  the  ice  trade,  881. 
Take,  Vtlllam,  ImProvoil  Ireatment  of  lunatics  by,  441. 
Tunnels  In  mllroads,  195. 
Turnpike  companies,  176;  loads,  177. 

United  States,  the,  area  and  present  and  prnapeotlTO  popula- 
tion of,  101 ;  number  of  Etrms  and  plantations  in,  102 ; 
valuBof  live  stock  and  cropa  In  102;  h^h  pricea  I-  ■"" 
itt  tiiJ^:  ijrogreas  In  vealth  and  population  of,  13  , 
condfllon  of,  after  the  revolution.  137;  naval  power  olt 
143;  domestic  trade  of,  159;  table  of  thegrowtk  ot  160; 

r>l'K^in'the,b09-219;  improvement  of,  throngh  steam 
navigation,  234;  freedom  of  Induetty  in,  889;  luiiTidual 
industries  of.  358;  dwellingB  In,  854. 
United  States  Bank,  143, 146, 151. 

Van  Bensselaer,  Stephen,  197. 

Velocity  of  shot,  eiperlments  upon,  S3T. 

Vera  Otnz,  eKttedltlon  t«,  under  Gon.  Scott,  164. 

Vine,  cultureV  the.  In  California,  83. 

Virpnla,  Inti^odnotion  of  cattle  Into.  87 ;  early  mode  of  keep- 
ing cattle  in,  88 ;  introduction  of  horees  in  to,  63 ;  neglect 

of  the  soli  of,  by  constant  cropping,  81 ;  public  improve- 
in.  100 ;  the  oyster  trade  01^384. 


291-2; 


superiority  of  Ameiicati,  392. 


refined,  mode  of  makln 


Virginia 


>ad,20t 


'oad,2IM. 


>y  Google 


relioase  syeU^  the  £d;1<s1i,  U6. 
l^Jamfl3,TD8ijr1ptlon  on  tliB  monument  of,  S37 ;  Invci 


ptojecteh  bj,  II ;  li 
yiilngton,  tho  stHin.1; 


WoahlngtoD^  Pa.,  ae^rlng  allte  m 
'Watcbes,  Amei^coD.  «tlstlnctiYo 

manufiiotDriiie,  all. 
mtwm,  Blfcanah^Tbt  B  '  ■"" 


it,  398. 


r  of,  81 


fenlti  progTMS  of;  In  Uia  United  atitun, 

Hoq  proa  puetlTet  ]fi& 
.Feailie,  enAon,  SSS;  woolleD,  809;  caepei. 
■West,  the,  sjrrienltnml  aerolupment  ot  '•<  "^ 

gaHonrf,165:  eMp-bnHdLng at, 85^ 


from.  875. 


jt?4,T5;inWorBavi- 
rcasela  103. 

'■  ■      '"    :  obtained 


lUtoad  of  Mneaai 


'W'Mle  BaDerr,  tjie,ri30o[,  luo;  mnstrmion  oi,  aiu: 
o£BB5-B:  moileofcoBduot!ng,38a;  staHsllca  of,  . .  _. 

-Wheat,  early  culttviiUon  nt  72;  suhiiot  to  weal  oaaiialties, 
78 ;  eaiYj'  ejpuria  of,  73 ;  at  tho  WeBt.  ll;  trade  of  Chi- 
Higo  in,  IB;  tntal  production  of,  bj-  Beotions,  77;  tola! 
osjiutta  of,  71 ;  io  Oalilbiiita,  JT ;  exported  from  tlie  SonlJi, 
115;  tmpovtad  tfam  EUBSia,  148;  value  o(  tbe  ornp  of 
im,  156;  eiports  of.  to  threat  Britain,  1340-19fi3,  153: 
reoetved  acroBS  the  lakes  (table),  18T. 

Wheeler's  palent  reaper,  pteture  of,  81. 

■Whecier  A  Wilson's  sewing  machine,  tlliialratlons  ot  41B-ia ; 
invectioQ  ut419;  descriptioa  of,  4SS-^ ;  munifBCtorr  of, 

m. 
■Whaeling,  glass  works  at,  *», 


Whitehead,  patent  apeeder  perfected  hy,  284. 
WbUtfimore's  machine  Ibr  making  cards,  301. 
Whitaefa  eotUio  (jlK,  111 ;  effect  of,  upon  commerce,  IJI 
Wbltney,  Ell,  rifle  fluilorr  o(  333. 
Wilder,  Eaoa  and  B.  G^  Dre-prooT  safe  of;  301. 
Wlllr,  piktent,  for  ooUon,  E8I, 
Wlllcox,  J.  M.,  pdoei  mill  of,  291-1 
Willcox  &  Glblffl'8  aewlng  macbino,  InvenUon  of,  420 ;  I 
tratWns  of,  oppo^ta  iamai;  fleaorlptlon  of,  4^5  ( 

Wlmo^i^Messrs.,  kicomoUve  bulldere,  246. 

Wine,  production  and  gnalltj'  *t,  in  California,  S3;  ce 

returns  of,  84. 
Winca,  imports  of  1331-1883, 143. 
Wilton  carpet,  BO  J. 
Wilson,  Allen  B.    Bee  Wheeler  &  Wilson. 

W<ilston  Byetciii,'thiofeteBnip!onglilne,a04. 

Wood  nsed  In  honse^nlldlne,  «1 ;  ^r  fuel,  07. 

Wood  on  R^lroada,  extract  fVom,  193. 

Woodward's  Bteunpomb  SCO,  203. 

Wool,  exportation  c£  prohibited  by  England,  281 ;  Ame 
maooSiDtare  oE  ISIJ-ISBO,  8«0 ;  aplnnlr^  ot  3il2 ;  for 
pet&  Bonne  and  preDBTDtlon  of,  307 ;  hume-gi'oiiD,  311 
gDnth  American,  318 ;  Inadequate  snpplr  of,  813. 

Wool  and  woulleDS,  statistics  ui;  00,  68. 

Wool'groflrlnE  In  the  United  States,  S9 ;  moat  profitable  e 
BouthflnaWeBt,60i  atatlailos of, flO. 

"sn^  TMlonBkln'da of, Sm-T^ens BlatUtics of,  31 
Women's  Prison  Association  oTKcff  Tork,  440, 
Worcester  railroad,  196. 

Wortblnston's  eteam  pump,  260,  ies. 
Wright,  I.  W.,  aolia-hoad  pin  machine  of,  890. 
Wyatt's  patent  for  spinning;  cotton,  103, 

Yale,  Llnna,  Sr.  and  Jr.,  burglar-proof  looks  i>t  893. 
Yarn,  cotton,  piioea  oi;  110 ;  grades  of,  388 i  decUnelnco 
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29.    Seoretiij  Boarli  of  Trade,  Boston. 


Presiilelit  Hobart  College,  OeoeTS. 

Preaidanl  J.  Cuminii^,  Weslw™  nnlTocdtJ. 
Preiildent  Qtrard  OoUege. 

B — ij_...  o BesCoUesc. 

iiiage  Unirerdtr. 

- -iriefla  College. 
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The  foDowing  Testimonials  mast 
tlie  moat  aceptical  person  of  the  merits  of 
Ihis  work.  We  do  not  remember  of  ever 
Beeing  a  list  of  names  attaclied  to  any  pub- 
lication in  tbis  country  whose  opinions  are 
entitled  to  more  confidence.  They  were 
not  given  hastily,  without  examination,  as 
it  reijuired  about  one  year  to  obtain  them. 


rmm  A.  Jaohsok,  D.  D.,  President  Hobirt  College,  QeneTi 
I  have  examinBd,  aa  far  aa  time  would  allow,  you 
new  work,  entiUed  "  100  Years  of  Progress. 
I  think  it  a  very  convenient  book  of  reference,  an 
a  valuable  addition  to  oiu"  statistical  knowledge.  1 
have  alreedy  found  it  a  very  naeful  work  to  con- 
sult, and  I  gladly  add  it  to  our  College  library, 
where  it  well  deserves  a  place. 


Eo.  2. 
From  0.  Hdtt,  D.  D.,  President  of  tie  Indiana  Btati 
varsity,  BluumlusLun.  Jud. 
I  have  eiamined  yoar  recently  published  work 
entitled  "  loo  Years'  Progress;"  and  from  Hia 
eiaminatioa  I  ImVe  been  able  to  give  it,  I  believe 
that  it  ments  richly  the  highest  eomnieridatioil. 
The  great  variety  and  importance  of  the  subjects, 
the  felicitous  style  in  which  they  ace  clothed,  and 
their  numerous  and  beautiful  illustratioua,  render 
thia  work  peculiarly  attractive.  They  embrace 
BubjectS  of  great  and  universal  utility,  and  deeply 
interesting  [»  all  classes  of  community.  Every 
profcBBion  and  calling  in  life  is  here  exhibited,  with 
the  latest  improvements  in  every  department  of 
industry  and  art  The  advancement  made  during 
eighty  years,  in  ihe  American  republic,  is  unparal- 
leled ill  the  history  of  the  world;  and  will  remain 
a  proof  to  all  coming  generations,  of  the  Messii^f 
of  free  institutions,  and  the  capability  of  man,  un. 
der  a  system  of  aelf-governmant,  for  an  almost  in- 
definite progress  in  civiliaation.  This  work  should 
be  in  every  library,  public  and  private,  and  in  the 
hands  of  every  cilizen. 


inUpiyersIty,MiiIdlet< 


great  amount  and  .variety  of  ioformation, 
printed  in  an  attractive  style,  on.  subjects  of  tlia 
highest  importance.  It  is  eminently  apractical  work, 
and  brings  within  the  reach  of  all,  stores  of  knowl- 
edge heretofore  inaccessible  to  most  readers.  The 
novelty  of  the  title,  the  great  truths  illustrated  and 
'  '  "  '  '  give  it  increased  attractiveness  and 
.  ..  The  patriot  and  the  philanthropist  will 
incouraged  by  its  perusal  and  stimulated  to 
greater  eiertions  to  secure  farther  progress  in  all 
good  things  in  om'  countiy  and  throughout  the 

The  enterprising  pubhslier  hag  not  spared  expense 
the  manufacture  of  the  work.  The  printing  and 
the  abundant  illustrations  are  in  the  Mghest  style 
One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  "  Eighty 
Years'  Progress,"  would  be  found  in  the  comparison 
of  the  me(£anical  eiacution  of  tiiis  work  with  that 
of  any  work  issued  e^hty  years  ago. 

JosRPH  CnMMisas, 
President  of  Wesleyan  University. 


From  President  of  Glrarfl  College,  FhtlBdelphls,  I^ 
DeaT  Sir, — I  h^ve  been  interested  and  instructed 
by  the  perusal  of  jour  national  work,  entitled  "    100 
Tears'  Progress"  for  a  copy  of  which  I  am  indebted 
to  your  courtesy. 

An  illustrated  history  of  the  various  branches  of 
industry  and  art  in  the  United  States,  prepared  with 
the  ability  acd  truthfulness  which  charscterizes  this 
work,  will  be  highly  acceptable  to  all  classes  of 
readers.  In  its  artisHo  and  mechanical  eieoution, 
nothing  has  been  left  to  be  desired.  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  work  in  which  so  much  reliable 
informatioQ  on  so  great  varielry  of  subjects  may  be 
found  in  so  SMail  a  compass.  It  is  emphatically  a 
book  for  the  people. 

Yours  respectfully, 

William  H.  Allbs. 


From  tlie  Presldept  ot  Oenesee  College. 
LiMi,  A'o!rcnii«r  6, 
With  aa  much  care  as  my  time  would  allow,  I 
have  examined  the  work  of  Mr.  Stebblna,  entitled 
"  100  Years'  Progress."  It  contains  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  information,  in  just  the  form  to 
be  circulated  widely  among  the  people.  It  is  in  fact 
a  brief  and  interestli^  history  of  our  progress  as  a 
nation,  in  both  science  and  the  arts.    I  am  willing 
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and  iuQucQce   should  aid.  m  it 

J,  UOKRISON   REZS. 

n  the  above. 

James  L.  Alvisok, 
Professor  in  Genesee  College. 


CiUBBtBGE,  Oct.  31, 
Dear  Sir, — I  hare  eiamiued  the  ■work  called 
"  100  Years'  TYogress,"  with  auch  attention  as  I 
could  give  it.  I  am  not  competent  to  verify  the 
statements  of  many  parts,  but  tJie  names  of  the 
gentlemen  wbo  contributed  some  of  the  most  im- 
porCant  portions  seems  to  be  a  aiifficient  guaranty 
of  their  accuracy.  I  have  no  doubt  the  volumes 
sontain  much  valuahla  information  on  the  practical 
aria  and  industrial  interests  of  the  country, 

0.  0.  Felton. 


Fmm  the  Prertdant  of  Marlotla  Ccllege,  Ohio. 
Dear  Sir,— The  work  on  the  "  100  Tears'  Pro- 
gress of  Ote  United  Stake"  was  received  by  mail  a  few 
days  since.  I  have  given  what  attention  I  could  to 
it,  and  write  you.  now,  as  I  am  expecting  to  be  ab- 
sent from  home  for  some  days. 

Thee^iaminadonof  this  work  has  given  me  much 
pleasure.  The  idea  of  furnishing  this  most  valuable 
knowledge  in  a  comparatively  small  compaES, 
a  most  happy  one.  As  a  people  we  want  informa- 
tion— reliable  information.  We  need  to  know  our 
own  history,  in  art  and  seionoe,  as  well  as  in  gocem- 
roent  The  people  of  one  section  should  know  how 
those  of  others  live — the  progreas  of  one  should  be 
made  known  to  alL 

The  idea  of  tie  work  you  have  undertaken 
to  have  been  well  carried  out^  as  well  as  happily 
conceived.  On  a  great  variety  of  topics,  in  whidi 
ail  the  people  are  interested,  you  have  furnished 
large  amount  of  valuable  information.  AH,  excel 
those  of  the  lowest  grade  of  intdligence,  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  secure  this  vol- 
ume, and,  unlike  many  books,  the  more  it  is  exam- 
ined the  more  v^uabie  will  it  seem.  I  anlldpate 
for  it  a  wide  rarculation. 

I  feel  great  interest  in  the  character  of  the  books 
distributed  through  the  country.  We  teach  our 
young  people,  at  great  cost,  to  read.  Many,  having 
acquir^  the  art,  have  no  disposition  to  use  it;  and 
others  read  nothing  that  has  any  value.  Good 
books,  books — not  newspapers,  they  will  take  care 
of  themselves — should  be  in  every  house.  Hence, 
I  favor  school  libraries,  as  an  easy  and  ciieap  method 
of  putting  good  books  into  the  hands  of  the  young. 
For  a  like  reason  I  rejoice  in  the  purchase,  bj  fumi' 
has,  of  all  good  worka. 

This  work  on  the  Progress  of  the  United  States, 
will  seive  a  most  excellent  purpose  in  two  ways. 


It  may  be  taken  u 

laure  moments,  a 

r  reference. 

riease  accept  my  thanks  fi 

mj  best  wishes  for  its  wide-spread  distribution. 

Yours  truly,  J.  "W".  Andrews. 

L.  Steeqins,  Esq.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


entitled"  100  Years' Progress."  The  plan  seems 
I  excellent,  the  idea  of  presenting  in  a  short 
compilation  the  present  state  and  rate  of  progr^H 
of  the  various  industrial  arts  is  one  which  can  not 
fail  to  be  thought  worthy.  In  general,  the  work 
seems  ,to  be  successfully  and  correctly  done.  In 
such  a  work  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  errors,  and 
the  prejudices  and  interests  of  the  diffei-ont  com- 
pilers may  be  occasionally  seen.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  work  seems  to  me  well  worthy  the  patron- 
age of  the  public 

M.  B.  Ahdehsos, 
Pres.  University  of  Rochester, 


No,  9. 
■om  tlie  PreBfdent  o(  Brown  UnivHslty,  Proridtsnce,  E.  L 
I  have  examined  tiiose  parts  of  the  "  100  Years' 
Progreas  of  tl"i&  United  States"  on  which  my  studies 
and  obserration  have  enabled  me  to  form  an  intelli- 
gent judgment,  and  find,  compressed  within  a  soiill 
compass,  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  information, 
well  selected  and  well  arranged.  It  furnishes  am- 
ple means  of  comparison  on  the  subjects  of  which 
it  treats,  and  will,  I  think,  prove  to  be  a  valuable 
iMok  of  reference. 

Very  respectfully,  your  ob't  serv't, 

B.  SEARa. 


No.  10. 

I  have  examined,  with  a  pleasure  I  can  liardly 
express  in  too  strong  terms,  your  "  100  Years' 
Progress  of  the  United  States."  During  the  few 
days  the  work  haa  been  on  my  talile  it  has  saved 
me,  in  the  examination  of  facts,  labor  worth  many 
times  the  cost  of  the  volume.  Fortive  school  library 
the  buMness  man,  the  scholar,  or  the  intelligent 
family,  it  will  be  found  a  cydopisdift  presenting,  in 
a  most  interesting  form,  the  progress  of  the  vaiious 
arts  of  civiiiaed  life  during  the  period  of  our  nation- 
'      '  '  I  most  heartilyrecommendthe  work. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Daniel  Rbaix 


No.  11. 

From  (he  Prcaldent  of  Cc^IuioHb  College,  N.  T. 

Sr, — I  thank    you  for  the    copy  of   "    100 

Years'  Progress  of  the  United  States,"  publisliod 


by  you. 
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easily 

The  idaa  too,  of  lUustratiog  Etitioaal  progress, 
not  by  war,  nor  amiesation,  nor  diplomat  o  legerde- 
main, but  by  the  advance  m  the  institutions  of 
loarDina;,  in  useful  inveuiiona,  in  the  growth  of 
manufactures,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  m  all  the 
arte  of  peace,  in  morals  and  civilization,  in  the 
fnner  life,  bo  to  apeatt,  of  the  people  themselvee, 
Ecems  to  me  both  original  and  founded  m  the  true 
notion  ot  progress 

I  trust  you  will  denve  sbuudant  reward  fi>r  your 
projseworthy  adveuturo. 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

Ch.  King, 
Tres.  of  Columbia  College. 
Mr.  STEBEiNa, 


D  expect 


January  21, 
Mr.  S  EBBiNa  ■  Dear  Sir, —  I  waa  led  t 
D  u  h        n    h    IJtle  of  your  work,  called 
T  P    "re      '  and  resolved  to  give  it  a  careful 

am  n  n.  have  been  richly  repaid  for 
m  h  pent,  in  the  great  pleasure  and  profit  I 
Lave  derived  from  its  perusal.  Heartily  thanldng 
you  for  thia  generous  contribution  to  generous 
knowledge,  I  trust  you  may  reap  a  rich  reward  for 
your  efforts.  John  P.  Mabbkall. 


Ko.  13. 
rrom  Uia  Ptceldent  o(  Darttnoatli  College. 
JmoMry  20, 

L.  SiBBBlHB,  Esq.:  Dear  Sir, — I  received  aomt 
days  ago  your  very  handsome  work,  "  100 
Tears'  Progress  of  the  United  States,"  but  havi 
found  leisure  only  within  a  day  or  two  to  esamint 
its  contents.  Those  persons  who  have  been  long 
eat  on  the  stage  can.  best  appreciala  the  amazing 
contrasts  in  the  stale  of  the  country  which,  you 
describe,  hut  one  who,  like  myself;  can  reooi  * 
the  history  of  half  the  period,  dan  testify  b 
Mtbfulness  and  fullness  of  your  exhibition  of  the 
growth  and  power  of  this  great  country. 

Accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  work,  and  the 
opinion  that  on  the  subjects  treated  it  will  be 
found  an  invaluable  authority  by  all  who  study  itf 
ps^s.  I  trusll  it  may  have  an  extensive  distribu- 
liott.  Very  respectfully  yours, 

0.  P.  UUBBAfiD. 


Fo.  14. 

From  CbanccUor  Tappab,  SliHc  University  of  Michigan. 

JanvAry  26, 

Mtt.   Stebbins:  Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  a 

taowledge  the  receiptor  a  copy  of  the  work  r 


cently  published  by  you,  entitled  "  100  Tears' 
Progress,"  for  whioh  please  accept  my  hearty 
thanks. 

was  not  to  be  expected  that  this  work  could  be 
to  contain  an  adequate  view  of  the  progress 
r  country  during  eighty  years.  But  you  have 
presented  the  public  with  this  large  work,  Slled 
with  interesting  and  valuable  matter  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  much,  perhaps,  as  could  be  compressed  into 
it.  L  hope  this  work  will  Qnd  a  wide  circulation, 
and  tllus  become  a  public  benefit  in  a  literal  sense. 
I  am  very  respectfully  yours,  etc., 

Hbsri  P.  Tappah, 


Ho.  15. 
From  the  Fresident  of  the  Vermont  UnlversLtr,  BnrUngton. 

I  have  only  had  Ume  to  dip  into  your  "  100 
Years'  Progress"  here  and  there.  But  I  have  been 
pleased  and  instructed,  and  am  sure  the  book  must 
be  very  valuable.  My  children  are  very  much  in- 
terested in  it.  Yours  very  truly, 

CiLvis  Pease. 


Prom  the  Prertdent  of  WiLUoms'  College, 
Dear  Sir, — I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  the 
the  work  proposed  to  be  done  in  the  "  lOo 
Yea/rs'  Progress"  has  been  well  done.  For  thoa 
who  wish  a  book  of  the  kind,  yours  cannot  fail  t 
be  the  book.  Eespectfally  yours, 

Mabk  HoPKiNa. 
Mr.  L.  SiBBBiNs. 


,    IT. 


■a  Preaident  ( 


Trinity  College,  Hartford,  CoBn. 
Dear  ffir, — I  have  to  thank  you  for  a  copy  of  your 
work  on  the  Progress  of  the  United  States.  It 
treats  of  some  matters  with  which  I  am  familiar, 
and  of  some  with  which  I  atii  not  familiar ;  but  I  think 
I  can  lionestly  say,  with  regard  to  both,  that  they  are 
so  presented  as  to  be  at  once  interesting  and  insteuct* 
Ive  to  the  general  reader. 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

Samuel  Eliot. 
Haetfokd,   October  i, 


From  Pres.  Wooi-sey,  Tale  College,  Kew  Hmpn,  Conn. 

Tale  College,  Mv.  15, 
Mr.  L.   Stebbirs  :  Dear  SiV,— Your   book  ia  a 
good  and  useful  one,  but  it  la  uot  my  practice  tc 
recommend  books. 

Your  obedient  servant^ 

T.  D.  WOOLSET, 
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COLLESB  OF  New  Jbesey,  ) 
PaiNCETON,  Jan.  28,  y 

Dear  Sir, — Tour  "  100  Tears'  Progress  of 
the  United  States,"  I  regard  aa  a  valuable  publiea- 
tion,  richly  meritii^i:  the  attaution  oF  the  general 
reader,  aa  well  as  tiie  more  careful  eiamination  of 
the  atudant  intoreatod  in  observing  the  advance- 
ment of  our  country  in  the  useful  arts  and  learning. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

Joes  MoLbah, 
li. 


Ko.  20. 

From  rroS  Johhsoh,  Tale  OuUege,  Kew  HsTen,  Conn. 

L.  Stebbins,  Esq.  ;  Bear  Sir, — I  have  examined 
"     100    Years'  Progress,"  with  intorBst,  especially 
the  Bioellent  chapter  on  agriculture.    In  my  opinio 
the  work  is  one  of  much  value,  and  deserves 
wide  drculatioii.     Yours,  etcT 


Prof,  of  Analytloal  and  Agricultural 
Ohemistry  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School  of  Yale  College. 


I.  21. 


From  Eev.  Dr.  Smith,  Lano  Thoologioal  aemfnftrj,  Ohio. 
Mn.  L.  aiBBEiNs :  My  Dear  Sir,— I  have  run  my 
eyes  witii  great  interest  over  your  beautiful  work, 
"    100    I^rs' iVosfess."  It  contains,  in  a  condensed 
yet  attractive  form,  a  mass  of  information  touohing 
the  progress  and  present  condition  of  our  country. 
It  is,  moreover,  information  of  which  every  ma 
at  some  tim6,feols  the  need;  and  it  would  be 
grand  contrihutiim  hoth  to  the  intelligence   ai 
patriotism  of  our  whole  population,  if  you  could 
Bucceed  in  placing  a  copy  of  it  in  every  family  of 
the  laud.     I  shall  place  your  book  on  my  table  for 


'ishing  you  all  Bucceaa  in  your  enterprise, 
I  ara  very  truly  yours, 

Henet  Shith, 
Prof.  Ch.,  Hist,  and  Sao.  Ebetoric. 


and  with  that  fullness  of  detail  which  make  the  work 
just  what  it  ought  lo  be  aa  a  guide  to  tlio  people. 
Every  young  man  who  wishes  to  elevate  his  mind 
by  self-culture,  ought  to  read  this  work  carefully. 
Yours  respectfully, 

William  0.  Fowlbr. 


Ko.  33. 

From  Prof.  B.  SlLLlHAK,  Ysle  CoUege,  New  Hsven,  Ct. 

I  have  carefully  looked  throi^h  your  rich  and 
faithful  work,  observing  the  copious  tables  of  con- 
'  glanrat^  at  every  page  of  the  work,  and  at  all 
imeroua  illustrations,  with  occasional  reading 
of  paragraphs.  A  more  thorougli  examination  it 
ot  been  hilherto  in  my  power  to  make ;  but 
this  general  survey  has  left  on  my  mind  the 
decided  conviction  tliat  you  have  performed  an  im- 
portant service  to  your  country  in  Uius  mapping 
out  and  condensing  and  eiplaining  the  wondertal 
progress  made  in  this  countiy,  during  four-liftha  of 
a  century,  in  all  the  mostimportant  arts  of  life.  My 
own  reooUeotions — my  years  having  been  coeval 
with  the  entire  period  covered  hy  your  work — sus- 
tmn  your  statements  regarding  the  estreme  simpli- 
city of  oar  early  domestic  arts— cheap  in  mechanical 
aids  but  prodigal  of  time.  Now  productive  industry, 
aided  by  successful  inventions,  fids  all  our  regions 
where  free  labor  has  ftlH  scope  for  action,  witii  in- 
numerahie  results  which  are  fally  equal  to  our  wants, 
even  in  the  present  crisis,  leavingalso  a  large  redun- 
dancy of  articles  for  export,  especitJly  in  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture,  and  in  not  a  few  important  me- 
chanical arts. 

Your  wort  of  closely  printed  p^ea  of  double  col- 
umns, with  a  fair  paper  and  a  clear  and  distinct  type, 
with  its  numerous  engravings,  defended  also  by  a 
strong  and  neat  binding,  presents  a  valuable  book 
of  reference ;  a  manual  to  be  consulted  by  the  agri- 
culturist and  artist,  as  well  as  by  the  man  of  science 
and  tho  historian  of  progress.  Wishing  to  yourself 
and  your  worthy  coadjutors  full  success, 
I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  very  rt 

New  Hlv^BM,  October  8, 


'rofees 


Ko.  22. 
MvI.EE,  of  Amherst  College,  Eilltoi 
Ion  of  Webster's  Dlotionary,  Scries 


ifClas 


Uaiveraitv  &lltl 

slcal  BooSb,  oto. 

The  work  which  yon  placed  in  my  hands,  entitied 
"  100  Years'  I^ogress  of  the  ITnited  States,"  I 
have  taken  time  to  examine,  in  order  that  I  might 
leain  its  intrin^o  value.  I  And  that  the  subjects 
sdeiSed  are  such,  and  the  manner  of  treatment  such, 
as  to  supply  a  felt  want  in  the  publio  mind,  which, 
la  its  own  progress,  was  demanding  higher  and 
better  help  than  it  enjoyed  before  the  pubhcation 
of  your  work.  This  might  be  inferred  from  the 
bare  mention  of  the  aubjecte  and  the  authors.  These 
subjects  are  treated  by  these  writers  with  that 
tectness  of  tlie  statement  of  the  general 


J.  SiLLD 


Ko,  24. 
From  tho  S™  Tort  Timoa. 
"  100  .Tears' Progress  of  the  UmkdSfates."~-It 
at  all  inclined  to  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  useful  in- 
formation may  be  bound  up  in  a  comparatively  small 
compass  by  a  judicious  compiler,  in  the  very  hand- 
some worli  before  us,  we  should  find  sufficient  l<^io 
to  make  us  devout  boiievera.  The  writers  have 
ranged  througb  the  wild  fields  of  agriculture,  com- 
merce, end  trade ;  very  little  that  develops  the  ma- 
terial prosperity  of  a  country,  and  marks  its  growth, 
has  escaped  their  industrious  research.  Undoubt- 
edly, minute  critirasm  might  detect  slight  errors,  but 
in  a  work  of  so  comprehensive  a  character,  strict 
accuracy  would  seem  almost  unattainable.  Ths 
statistics  given  are  full  and  clearly  arranged ;  the 
grouping  of  the  subjects,  and  the  evident  method 
whim  &ii  authors  hare  observed  in  the  accomplish- 
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ment  of  their  not  inconsiderable  last,  are  ■worthy 
Of  all  praise.  Tlie  work  ia  one  wliicli  we  particu- 
lerlj'  need,  as  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  tliat  few  people 
are  so  doflcieiit  ia  general  Itnowleiige  of  facta  rela- 
tive to  growth  Euitl  development  of  their  native 
coontry,  as  oura.  The  Bnglisliman  genersUy  haa 
an  arsenul  of  statisHos  at  his  fingers'  ends ;  he  oan 
teH  you  when  the  first  fihaft  wM  eunlc  in  the  first 
mine ;  when  the  first  loom  was  ereoteii  in  Mancliea- 
ter.  'Die  panoply  of  facta  in  which'  he  ia  arrayed 
makea  him  rather  a  ponderous  anl  far  ftom  spright- 
ly companion,  at  times;  but  then  he  always  proves 
formidable  aa  an  adversary.  Germans,  too,  have 
nearly  every  thii^  by  rote  that  relates  to  their  own 
country.  Frenchmen  are  quick  to  learn,  but  they 
have  not  very  retentive  memories  generally,  and 
are  very  apt  to  forget  all,  and  more,  than  they  once 
knew.  It  may  be  urged  in  extenuation  of  our  na^ 
tional  delinqueney,  as  regards  a  tnowledge  of  our 
own  country,  that  our  country  grows  too  test  for 
our  memories  to  keep  pace  wiUi  it,  and  that  aYan- 
kee  can  arrive  by  guosaing  at  what  others,  less  fa- 
vored in  this  respect,  can  only  roaoli  by  deivii^  in 
authwities ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  better  to  trust  to 
actual  knowledge  of  facts,  aud  under  aay  circum- 
stances such  books  as  these  are  good  things  to  have 
in  the  libi'ary. 


Ko.  25. 

From  the  Now  Turk  Eiomlner. 

"  '100      Tears'  Progress  of  the  United  Slaks,"  by 

eminent  hterary  men,  who  have  made  the  subjects 

nf  which  they  have  written  tlieir  special  study. 

The  citiKeu  who  desires  to  comprehend  fully  how 
the  country  in  which  we  live  has,  under  the  fi 
ing  influences  of  a  good  government,  the  enterprise 
ofanenei^tio  people,  and  above  ^  the  blBsau^ 
of  GkKl,  grown  from  a  handful  of  people  to  one  of 
the  leadu^  powers  in  the  world,  should  purchase 
and  read  carefully  this  work.  It  is  no  eatohpenny 
affair.  The  men  who  have  prepared  the  narratives 
of  progress  in  the  various  departments  of  agrioul- 
ture  and  horticulture,  commeroe,  manufactufes, 
banking,  education,  science,  art^  aud  the  matters 
which  go  to  make  "  home"  so  emphatically  an 
American  word,  are  not  novices,  penny-a-liners,  who 
write  on  any  or  all  subjects,  with  or  without  an  un- 
derstanding of  them,  fbt  the  sake  of  their  daily  bread 
— but  men  of  high  reputation,  who  have  mat'  ' 
aubjects  tliey  discuss  the  topics  of  a  life's  f 
Every  subject  which  will  admit  of  it  is  finely  illus- 
trated, and  tables  of  statistics,  earefiidly  prepared 
from  the  latest  sourcea,  show  the  present  condition 
of  each  department,  end.  demonstrate,  as  ooly  figures 
can,  how  great  the  advance  which  has  been  n  ' 
in  each.  Aa  a  work  of  reference,  not  less  than 
deeply  interesting  book  for  family  reading,  it 
be  a  treasure  to  any  iiouaehold  that  may  obtai 


"  100  Tears'  Progress  of  Oie  United  States." — the 
aboyo  ralher  formidable  title-page  is  quite  a  full  ei- 
position  of  the  contents  of  thia  large  work,  wliieh 


contain  a  vast  amount  of  scientific,  historical,  and 
statistical  matter,  and  which  constitute  a  valuatda 
em^opaidia,  as  well  as  hiatory  of  tlie  progress  of 
the  country,  during  the  last  eighty  years.  Many 
of  the  most  eilended  articles  are  by  eminent  scieu- 
tifloand  practical  men,  who  have  devoted  theraaelveB 
largely  to  the  subjects  on  which  they  Imve  written. 

The  subjects  are  not  treated  briefly,  but  in  detail, 
rendering  the  work  valuable  as  a  book  of  reference 
ill  as  for  general  reading.     Such  a  review  as 

.  _ave  in  this  work  may  well  escite  wonder, 
gratitude,  and  hope.  The  history  of  no  other  eouai 
'  ~  "  in  furnish  a  parallel. 


Fo.  21. 


11  mm 


■hHo- 


jtary  <jt  Uie  Ghuiub^  f  f  Com 

of  New  York. 

"  100  Tear^  Progress  of  the  United  Slates." — The 
first  e^hty  years  of  the  national  existence  were 
illustrated  by  no  brilliant  inflitary  exploits,  such  aa 
for  the  most  part  makeup  the  history  of  most  coun- 
tries of  the  Old  World,  but  the  American  people  did 
not  the  loaa  on  that  account  assume  a  marked 
character,  and  a  first  rank  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  Their  succossin  sliip-bnilding  and  commeroe 
at  once  placed  them  on  a  level  with  the  greatest 
maritune  nations.  The  inventive  genius  and  untir- 
ing industry  of  the  people  soon  revoiutioniEed  the 
manufacturing  industry  of  the  world,  by  the  ready 
application  of  new  mechanical  powers  to  industrial 
arts ;  and  if  the  extent  and  cheapness  of  land  for  a 
time  supplied  the  scarcity  of  labor  in  agricultural 
departments,  it  did  not  prevent  the  multipllcatioa 
of  inventions,  which  have  not  only  added  immensely 
to  home  production,  but  have  greatly  aided  that  of 
European  countries.  The  dev^opment  of  these  in- 
dustries forma  the  true  history  of  American  great- 
3,  and  the  work  of  Mr.  Stebbina  has  given  a 
■Id  of  information  upon  each  branch  of  the  sub- 
,  in  a  most  authentic  and  attractive  form.  The 
chapters  on  ahlp-building,  commerce,  and  internal 
transportation,  present  to  the  reader  a  mass  of  val- 
uable information  as  astonishing  for  the  magnitude 
of  the  resiilta  produced  aa  mteresting  in  the  narra- 
tive. We  know  of  no  other  work  which,  in  the 
compass  of  two  handsome  volumes,  contains  such 
varied  and  comprehensive  instruction  of  a  perfeotiy 
reliable  diaracter.  They  form  almost  a  complete 
library  ii:   ' 


From  tlie  SGcrelnri-  of  Board  ot  Trafle,  Philaaelphla. 
L.  Stbbbins,  Esq.  :  Hear  Sir, — I  examined  wifli 
interest  the  volumes  published  by  you,  entitled 
'■  100  Tears'  Fi-ogress,"  and  found  them  partic- 
ularly valuable.  The  design  struck  me  very  favor- 
ably, and  the  execution  of  the  several  parts  could 
not  have  been,  mtrusted  to  more  competent  hands. 
The  laat  eighty  years  of  the  history  of  the  United 
States  haa  been  one  of  unexampled  progress,  and  it 
ia  now  more  than  ever  important  to  bring  in  review 
before  the  people  of  every  section  the  leading  facta 
of  this  marvellous  progress. 

LoKix  Blodoet. 


,,  Google 


3ty  Dear  Sir, — Mj  many  cares  just  now  have 
prevented  me  from  a  cooipariaon  of  llle  statistical 
matter  contained  in  the  "  100  Yhars'  Fivgi'ess," 
with  of^dai  tables  ia  m;  possession,  as  well 
as  Gtt  eiumioation  of  some  other  tilings,  concerning 
whidl  authai'itica  diETer,  but  I  liaoit  found  time  to 
Eoquaint  myself  with  the  general  topics  and  objects 
of  llie  woric,  and  do  not  liesitala  to  dedare  tiat  I 
have  not  read  more  interoatmgpi^s  for  yeara.  In- 
deed, the  best  informed  among  us,  caaiiot,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  full  to  find  much  that  is  nesr,  while  to 
the  young  and  to  those  who  lack  the  means  of  re- 
search, so  autlienljc  and  well-digest«d  account  of 
our  country's  "Progress,"  will  beef  immense  ser- 
Tice.  We  all  boast  of  our  wonderful  march  in  com- 
merce, in  manufaotures,  ia  mechanics,  and  in  the 
arts;  and  here  we  liave  it,  step  by  step,  in  "facts 
and  llgurea,"  and  in  brief  and  pithy  narralive. 

With  all  my  heart,  I  hope  that  the  sale  will  be 
extensive,  and  that  you  may  be  well  rewarded  for 
your  outlay  of  time  and  capital. 

Veiy  truly,  your  friend, 

LOBBNao  SiBH 

t,  S'i'EBniss,  Esq.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


From  Hie  Sew  Engkoaur,  New  Hmeil,  CiHiIt. 
"  100  Tears' Progress  of  the  UaHed  Staks.' 
this  very  lai^e  octavo  work  there  is  preaente< 
compact  and  easQy  accessible  form  an  amou 
valuable  information  with  regard  to  tlie  progress 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  made 
in  all  the  various  dianoels  of  industry  muc"  """ 
days  when  tliey  were  British  colonists,  whicli 
to  be  found  in  any  other  single  work  with  which 
we  are  ecquainted.  Each  one  of  these  subjects  is 
amply  illustrated  with,  engravings.  The  difiterent 
chapters  have  been  prepared  by  well-known  Uter- 
ary  men  who  have  each  made  the  subjects  about 
wMdi  they  have  written  the  study  of  years.  We 
have  examined  the  work  repeatedly  and  witlr  much 
oare  during  the  past  three  months,  and  each  time 
have  been  impressed  anew  with  its  value.  Tliere 
Is  not  aa  intelligent  fhmily  in  the  naUon  wlio  would 
not  be  interested  and  instructed  by  it.  and  find  il 
most  coBvemant  book  of  reference  with  regard 
every  Ihiog  pertaining  to  the  industrial  interests 
His  country. 


No.  31. 
From  tbo  TbilBdelphia  Inquirer. 
■'  100  Tears' Progress  of  the  United  Staiee." — To 
any  one  desiring  at  a  glance  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  various  channels  of  educational  industry  in 
commerce,  manuikctures,  agriculture,  statistics,  etc, 
Ihey  are  invaluable.  They  are  profusely  illus- 
trated with  el^ant  engravings  in  the  highest  style 
of  artistic  merit.  The  volumes  redound  with  sta- 
tistical and  raiacellaneoua  information  of  a  standard 
character  and  permanent  value.  The  expense  of 
publishing  a  work  of  thia  character  must  have  been 


iry  large,  but  we  feel  confident  ihat  a  discrimi 
Wing  public  have  not  been  overeslimated. 
There  are  among  the  peculiar  characterietjcs  of 
OUT  people,  wide-  spread  opinions  prevailing,  that 
books  sold  by  subscrigtion  are  of  a  necessity  more 
expensive  than  when  purchased  in  a  general  way 
at  the  counter  of  a  publishing  house.    This  is  evi- 
dentSy  an  error  that  could  easily  be  subverted  by 
a  UtUe  demonstration,  and  the  publishers'  remarks 
the  preface  hre  tc  the  point,  and  effective.     We 
know  of  liardly  any  book  or  books  which  are  with- 
\d  the  reach  of  every-day  life,  that  we  would  sjoner 
idviae  a  fViend  to  purchase.    Its  value  will  be  un- 
impaired for  a  Ufetims. 


From  the  Boston  Tr.inscrfpt 
100  Tears'  Progress  of  the  United  Slates."-^ 
This  work  is  the  result  of  much  careful  research, 
exercised  by  many  minds  on  a  variety  of  important 
subjects.  They  show  the  industrial  and  educational 
steps  by  which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  risen  from  their  colonial  condition  to  tlieir 
praaent  position  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
They  give,  in  a  historical  form,  the  progress  of  the 
couatry  in  agriculture,  commerce,  trade,  banking, 
manufacturea  machinery,  modes  of  travel  and  trans- 
portation, and  the  work  is  intended  to  be  sold  by 
subscription,  and  will  doubtless  have  a  large  circu- 
lation. It  ought  to  be  in  every  house  in  the  lend. 
It  is  moia  important  than  ordinary  histories  of  the 
country,  as  it  exhibits  all  the  triumphs  of  the  prac- 
tical mind  and  energy  of  Ihe  nation,  in  every  de- 
partment of  science,  art,  and  benevolence.  It  is  a 
storehouse  of  important  end  stimulating  facts,  and 
its  interest  can  hardly  be  exhausted  by  the  most 
persistent  reader. 


From  Oie  S.  T.  Herald. 
"    IW)    Years'  Progress  of  the  fmfed  States,"  by 
eminent  literary  men. — The   object  of  this  work, 
aa  set  fortli  in  its  preface,  is  to  show  the  various 
channels  of  industry  through  which  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  arisen  from  a  British  colony 
to  their  pre 
by  treating 
agriculture, 
cSinery,  mi 
preparation 
trusted  to 
to  handle  t1 
assemblage 
other  inform 
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which  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  arisen 
tcota  a  Britiali  oolonj  to  their  preaent  National 
Importance,"  is  tlie  title  of  a  new  and  esceedinglj- 
valnable  work.  Tlie  work  gives  in  a  historical  form 
the  vast  improvements  made  in  agriculture,  com- 
merce, trade,  manufacturing,  etc,  together  with  a 
large  amount  of  statistical  and  other  information. 
It  is  illustrated  with  namerous  engravings,  and  al- 
togetlier  forms  a  moat  valuable  and  instructive  com- 
panion to  the  writer,  Uie  buaiEesa  man,  or  the 
student 


Ko.  35. 

Froai  Wm.  W.  Tuiimbb.  Principal  of  the  American  A 
rot  Deaf  and  Dumb,  HurtfunLConn. 

I  have  examined  your  new  national  work  entitled 
"  100  Tears'  Progress  of  tho  United  Sti 
and  find  tliat  the  information  it  contains  on.  the  wide 
range  of  subjects  treated  of  must  make  it  exceeding- 
ly yaluable  as  a  standard  book  of  reference.  Tlio 
namea  of  the  writers  of  the  different  aiticleB  afford 
a  sufficient  guaranty  that  the  facta  and  statement 
may  be  relied  on  aa  correct.  I  consider  the  work 
very  important  Eocesaion  to  this  department  o 
literature,  and  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  Snd  its  way 
into  the  library  of  every  private  gentleman-  and 
every  public  iostilution. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Wu.  W.  TUBNEB. 


No.  38. 
From  Iha  PliiMelpbia  Evening  jMrns!. 
100  Years'  Progress  ef  Vie  United  States,"  by 
mt  litoTBTy  men. — The  work  treats  of  the  va- 
ciiannela  of  industry  through  which  the  people 
of  the  United  Statea  have  arisen  from  a  British 
colony  to  their  present  national  importance.  It 
I  of  the  vnst  improvements  made  in  agriculture, 
leroe,  trade,  mamifooturing,  machinery,  modes 
of  travel  and  transportation,  eta,  etc. 


..  33. 


tliB  Hi.n 


"  100  Years' Progressof  the  Umied  Slaies."~-Th9 
title  conveys  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  great  amount 
of  information  contained  in  these  volumes,  and  no 
cursory  glance  can  more  than  convince  the  reader 
that  they  possess  great  value  as  an  eneyclopasdia 
of  arts  and  progress  in  civIlizaUoa.  The  names 
of  the  authors  of  the  more  important  articles,  sev< 
era]  of  whom  are  known  to  us  personally  and  high- 
ly respected,  are  a  guaranty  that  their  work  is  well 
done,  and  statements  reliable.  Our  limited  space 
forbids  an  extended  notice,  bot  before  noticing  es- 
pecially the  agricultural  departments,  we  must  add, 
that  to  every  one  who  takes  it  up  it  is  one  of  the 
most  fasdnating  of  books,  a  most  remarkable  qual- 
ity in  a  book  so  statistical  in  its  cliaracter. 

The  article  of  progress  in  Agriculture  is  by  Chas. 
L.  Flint,  Secretary  of  the  Maasaehusetta  Riard  of 
Agriculture,  and  is  a  most  able  and  inlereaiii^  crU- 
lection  of  facts  in  regard  to  the  remarkable  pro- 
gress of  this  country  since  the  Revolution. 


I  have  eianuned  tlie ''  lOO  Tears' 2'rogress"  with 
great  salJslhctiOD.  I  consider  it  a  work  of  great 
vaiue,  and  it  is  one  which  I  should  be  very  unwill- 
ing to  spare  from  my  library.  It  is  not  only  such 
a  book  as  the  Uterary  or  professional  man  would 
like  to  possess,  but  it  is  a  bool:  for  every  household, 
and  for  every  school  library. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Jons  D.  PaaiiBicK. 


No.  37. 
Froio  the  Boslon  jDornaL 
"  loo  Tears'  Progress  of  Hie  Umied  Stales." 
this  elaborate  and  vainabie  work  the  pr<^res3  of  tho 
United  Stales  is  illustrated  by  historical  sketches 
of  the  rise  anddevelopmentof  agrieulturCiComr 
trade,  manufactiirea,  modes  of  travel  and  transports^ 
lion.  The  authors  will  be  recognized  as  fuUy  com- 
petent to  treat  upon  the  above  subjects,  and  tlioir 
sketches  have  gi-eat  interest  and  value,  as  well  for  the 
facts  which  they  present,  as  in  illustrating  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  United  States  in  all  that  conduces 
to  material  wealth  and  national  prosperity.  The 
worlc  abounds  in  valuable  statistical  information, 
and  is  interesting  for  perusal,  and  useful  for  refer- 


No.  40, 

from  tho  Philadelphia  Duiij  Evenfrg  Eullftln. 

Mk.  L.  Stebbiks, — After  carefully  examining  yonr 

valuable  publication,  "   100      Years'  Progress  of 

the  United  States,"  andhavingonvi   " -'-    " 


dits  a 


a  work  of  reference,  we  are  able  to  bear  testimony  to 
its  character.  No  work  that  we  have  ever  seen  gives 
such  spirited,  comprehensive,  and  correct  views  of 
the  progress  of  our  country  in  political  strength,  in 
commerce,  agriculture,  raanu&cturea,  and  all  branch- 
es of  industry  and  art.  The  work  has  lieon  pre- 
pared with  extreme  care ;  the  various  subjects  are 
treated  witli  inteliigence,  and  the  style  of  oomposi- 
tion  proves  that  the  writers  are  men  of  education, 
who  liave  thoroughly  informed  themselves  on  the 
subjects  they  discuss.  The  illustrations  and  the 
typography  add  much  to  the  attractions  of  a  work 
that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  growth  of  our  country,  and  feel  a 
patriotic  pride  in  its  prosperity. 

We  are  very  respectfully,  your  ob't  serv'ts, 
Fkaoooe,  Chaub&ks  i^  Oo. 


No.  41. 
rroni  the  Secretary  of  Btard  of  Edmatinn. 
Bosios,  MAsa.,  Sept.  6, 
Ileal-  Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  thank  you  for  your  u 
bio  work  entitled  "    100     Years'  Progress." 
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After  Biiuh  an  esamination  aa  I  have  been  able  U) 
^T6, 1  do  not  liesitate  to  pronounce  it  a  work  of 
unusual  interest  and  vaJvie. 

Aa  a  depository  of  fads  ilhistratiTB  of  tho  pro- 
greaa  of  our  country  in  the  dapartmenta  of  industry, 
it  is  inyaluable. 

Its  wide  circulation,  at  thia  eventful  period,  oan- 
not  fail  to  arouse  and  deepen  tliat  patriotic  love  of 
cur  inatil^Utioas  wiiicli  is  the  pressing  demand  of 
the  tour.  EespeotfuUy  jours, 

J.  Whitb, 

L.  Steebin?,  Esq. 


Trom  n  cursory  glance  at  its  contents  I  feel  waN 
ranted  in  Baying  it  possesses  information  of  much 
value  and  usefulness  to  all  claases. 

Very  respectfully,        E.  G.  Dan4. 


From  B.  B.  RANDALL,  City-  enpcrlnl 

Sew  York. 

Mtt.  L.  Stebbins;  DearSir,- 


Tident  Public  Sehoole, 

-The  great  pressur 
of  oEBcial  engagements  has  hitherto  prevented  my 
Bckaowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  the  vcTy  beauti- 
ful and  interesting  work  publielied  by  you — "  100 
Tears'  Progress  of  tlie  United  States."  I  have  not 
had  time  to  peruse  them  thoroughly,  but  take  great 
pleasure  in  stating  that,  so  Eir  as  I  liave  bolted  into 
them,  the  plan  and  general  eseoution  of  the  work 
seom  to  me  to  be  admirable,  and  well  adapted  to 
the  wtmta,  aa  well  of  the  rising  generation,  as  of 
our  fellow-citizens  generally.  I  cheerfully  recom- 
mend it  to  the  favorable  regard  of  school  officers, 
parents,  teachers,  and  others,  as  a  very  valuable 
compend  of  adentifie  and  historical  knowledge,  and 
as  a  work  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  school 
or  private  library. 


From  thfi  Few  England  Farmer,  Boston. 
"  100  rear*'  ftogress  of  the  United  Slates. 
This  volume  contains  an  immense  amount  of  valuable 
and  interesting  information  concerning  the  rise  and 
developnuent  of  agriculture,  commerce,  trade,  man- 
u&ctures,  travel  and  transportation,  the  arta,  and 
other  prominent  interests  oT  thia  country.  Thia 
information  is  contained  in  a  series  of  essays  by 
gentlemen,  either  and  all  of  whom  will  lie  recog- 
nised as  competent  to  illustrato  the  subject  upon 
which  he  writes. 


No.  4S. 
From  ilia  Evening  Post,  Ifew  York. 
100  Years'  Progress  of  the  United  States." — The 
range  of  subjects  treated  in  thia  work  is  very  full ; 
the  writers  upon  them  are  well  aelectad  with  regard 
to  specialties,  and  their  manner  of  handling  is  al- 
ways interesting,  frequently  tborongh.  The  sys- 
tem pursued  is  not  enoydopredic,  but  historical, 
and,  SO  &r  aa  possible,  exhaustive.  The  growth  of 
our  agricultural  prosperity,  with  particnlar  regard 
to  improvements  made  ia  bfeeda  and  machinery, 
and  the  diasemination  of  scientiSo  knowledge  among 
well  recited,  and  this  dejiartmeut  forms 
features  of  the  book. 


0  of  the  moat 


T  copying  6 


I  Utle-page,  tJie  n 


Such  ia  the  comprehensive  title  of 
printed  work  which  covora  a  very  wide  range  of 
Bubjecta  of  spedal  American  intereat  The  work 
Is,  in  facl,  an  industrial  and  statistical  history  of 
the  country  smce  its  independence,  enoyobpfedic 
in  character  and  arrangement,  but  yet  suffi- 
ciently complete  for  every  practical  purpose.  It 
may  he  regarded  aa  fui  epitome  of  the  publication 
of  the  Census  and  the  Patent  Office,  and  of  the 
proceedings  of  our  Industrial  Societiea,  compact ' 
ibrra,  convenient  for  reference,  and  deserving 
place  in  tho  hands  of  every  reading  and  reflecting 
man  in  the  country. 


No.  41. 
From  B.  J.  LoBsiNO.-.he  Historian. 
■1  have  examined,  with  great  satisfaction, 
your  work  entitled  "  lOO  Years'  Progress  of  the 
United  States."  It  ia  a  work  of  inestimable  value  to 
those  who  desire  to  know,  in  minute  detail,  some- 
thing more  of  the  history  ot  the  country  than  the 
events  of  its  political  and  iudijstriol  life  as  eshibit- 
ed  in  the  politician's  manual,  and  the  bold  state- 
menta  of  the  census ;  esped^y  at  this  time,  when 
the  oivllizad  world  is  eagerly  asking  what  we  are 
and  what  we  have  Ijeeo,  that  the  old  govemmenta 
may  attempt  to  solve  the  more  important  question, 
to  them,  what  wB  will  be.  Tour  work,  in  f^^rt  and 
logical  prophecy,  t^irniahea  an  answer  of  which  any 
people  may  be  justly  proud.  Surely,  no  nation  ot 
earth  has  ever  experienced  such  bounding 
reas  aa  thia ;  and  in  the  last  eighty  years,  as 
eshibited  in  your  work,  we  see  ample  prophecies 
of  the  future,  of  strength,  influence,  leaderahip 
^  the  nations,  such  as  the  eye  of  faith  employ- 
ed by  the  fathers,  dimly  saw.  No  American  can 
peruse  your  pa'ges  without  feeling  gratelbl  for  the 
privilege  of  beit^  an  American  citizen. 

I  will  use  a  very  tnte  phrase  and  say,  with  all 
sincerity,  I  wish  your  work  could  go  "into  every 
family  in  our  land,"  to  increase  their  knowledge 
strengthen  their  .patriotism. 

Tours  respectfully, 

BehSON  J.  LOSBIHO. 


Prom  the  Ki 


Ho.  48. 

"  100  Fears'  Progress  of  (he  United  States." — 
Tho  plan  is  extensive,  and  appears  to  be  judiciously 
carried  out.  The  work  is  divided  mto  departments, 
to  each  of  which  has  been  devoted  his  laborious 
attention,  producing  a  readable,  and  at  the  same 
time  valuable  and  instnicljve,  summary  of  the  ad-, 
vfaces  made.    This  plan  necess^dly  comprises  a 
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history  of  tlia  ai 


IS  for 


tlie  past 

whole  period  from  the  eailieBt  time  at  which  they 
were  known  to  man,  for  the  century  haa  beau  pro- 
ductive of  cow  arts,  and  has  furnished  mankind 
with  not  a  few  totally  new  inTentions.  To  digest 
the  contents  of  tlie  book  bo  as  to  give  a  reader  even 
a  hint  of  ita  comprehensiveneaa  would  bo  impos- 

The  book  is  well  fitted  for  the  family  reading, 
and  Taluable  as  a  source  of  interest  and  instruction 
to  the  joiiiig,  while  in  the  business  office  and 
counting-room  of  every  merchant,  banker,  and  pro- 
fessional man  it  would  answer  tt  thousand  daily 
questions. 


Ko.  49. 
omce  or  Supertntendent  of  Public  Scliwils,  Cblc^ 
"     100    Years'  Frogress." — Tiie  work  which  you 
have  prepared  with  so  much  care  and  labor,  pre- 
isnting  the  progress  of  our  country  diinng  the  last 
eighty  years,  is  pecidiarly  adapted  to  .gratify  and 
instruct  all  classes  of  citizens.     No  work  could  be 
offered  to  the  public  at  the  present  Ume  more 
liiy  of  a  place  in  family  libraries,  and  school  libra- 
ries, than  the  one  which  you  now  present. 
Tours  truly, 

W.  H.  Welm, 

Sup.  of  Public  Schools. 


tor  the  Inst 


in  of  tlie  Iteflfflnd 


It  is  only  recently  that  I  could  find  time,  from 
the  pressure  of  offidal  duties,  to  examine  the  spi< 
did  national  work,  "     100   Tears'  Progress."    '. 
the  way,  I  obaerve  that,  as  "you  give  much  infor- 
mation concerning  early  colonial  tiroes,  you  hi 
fact  given  over  two  and  a  half  centuries  of  proj_ 
The  work  strikes  me  as  a  production  of  great  valu" 
and  universal  interest.    While  the  statesman  v  "" 
find  a  mass  of  statisUcal  information,  which,  by 
nrrangement  and  the  able  commentary  acoompai 
ii^  it,  will  assist  very  materially  in  the  correct 
lutjon  of  many  politioo-economital  problems,  men 
actively  engaged  in  almost  any  pursuit^  agricultural, 
commercial,  mining,  education,  the  arta  of  design, 
the  mochanio  arts,  etc.,  will  each  find  much  infor- 
mation, both  curious  and  useful. 

Hoping  for  your  undertaking  all  the  success  it 
nain,  Tery  respectfully  yours, 

HiRVBY  P.  Pbet. 


From  lie  Boston  CnltiTill 
"  100  Tears'  Prngrass." — There  is  a  work  which 
has  been  published  recently,  haying  the  above  title, 
Itnd  which,  because  of  these  magnificent  words,  of 
course,  arrests  the  attention  of  every  wi 
Eighty  years'  progress  ?  Eighty  years  (  " 
in  the  t^e  of  an  individual  would  make 
(ird,  pregnant  with  the  moat  ptaotlcal  and  important 
consideradons;  hut  the  eighty  years'  progress  of 


which  we  epeak,  are  the  years  of  a  nation,  or  the 
progress  of  many  miUions  of  individuals,  and  hence 
liow  widely  shall  we  liave  to  open  our  eyes,  if  it  be 
f^thfully  written,  and  we  would  take  it  all  in  so  as 
to  recogmae  the  details  of  advancement  made  by  a 
mighty  people.  The  people,  whose  brilliant  destiny 
is  indicated  in  the  above  title,  ere  those  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  tlioi^h  we  ate  among  and  of  them, 
unless  by  long  and  constant  and  v^rouB  pursuit 
of  the  special  end,  we,  ourselves,  can  have  no  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  teal  extent  of  our  progress,  unless 
it  be  summed  up  frem  the  material,  as  well  as  the 
pohtieal  history  of  the  period  about  which  we  in- 
quire, in  some  work  or  works  combining  Hie  knowl- 
edge of  many  whose  observation  and  reuding  wte 
large  in  opportunities  and  in  Improvemeot. 

We,  as  a  people,  are  noted  in  Cbiistendom  as  hav- 
ing an  undue  proportion  of  self-esteem,  and  ,an  im- 
modest desire  to  express  it  as  often  as  we  may  hnd 
an  audience.  The  Americans,  we  confess,  are,  in 
much,  superficial,  and  tlioir  real  and  unpardleled 
rapidity  of  progress  <s  too  much  and  too  frequently 
taken  for  grauted  as  the  baas  of  adulatory  dlaconise ; 
and  because  of  this,  the  old  European,  familiar  from 
his  youth  with  the  fixed  sources  of  his  power,  end 
witliease  and  grace  weigliing  or  rejecting  questious 
he  knows  from  the  outset  are  or  are  not  determin- 
able, naturally  looks  with  discredii  upon  the  live 
Yankee  who  "  guesses"  everything,  and  when  ui^d 
to  state  the  real  grotmd  of  his  boasting,  only  covers 
his  superficial  knowledge  of  his  own  country  and 
history  by  his  agihty  in  bombast  and  fleeing  the 
point  in  new  gratulation  and  a  keen  thrust  which 
forces  aa  adverse  judgment  And  t!ie  ignorance 
which  leads  Americana  to  a  aubBtitulion  of  tiieir 
wit,  also  leads  those  of  other  natlona  to  auapoct  the 
foundaliou  of  their  boasted  power  and  national  re- 
sources and  importance. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  cure  this,  and  that  is 
eminently  practicid  and  desirable.  It  is  for  the 
people  of  our  country  to  study  their  own  history 
more  thoroughly,  and  not  their  political  hiatory 
only,  but  the  history  of  their  material  progress. 
There  are  few  good  boohs  in  which  to  find  this-  but 
there  is  one  which  has  been  put  forth  by  L.  gteb- 
bins,  which' is  especially  adapted  to  this  object ;  and 
a  more  instructive,  interesting,  and  popular  woilc 
is  rarely  found. 


From  the  Ai 


No.  52. 

cmmal  of  Science  ud  Arts,  ITeiT 


"  100  Years'  IVogress  of  tlie  UniUd  States,"  by 
emment  literary  men. — This  ooropendium  of  nation- 
al statistics  forms  a  valuable  handbook  of  reference, 
to  which  all  who  possess  it  will  have  frequent  oc- 
casion to  turn  for  information  in  respect  to  the  pro- 
gress and  condition  of  the  great  elements  of  growth 
and  development  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
during  eighty  years  past.  The  value  of  the  book  as 
a  work  of  reference  would  have  been  much  enhan- 
ced by  a  more  frequent  reference  to  authorities  and 
original  sources  of  information.  But  taken  as  it  is, 
it  EuppUes  a  great  desideratum,  and  ita  pains-taking 
publisher,  Mr.  Stebbins,  deserves  our  thanks  for  so 
valuable  a  contribution  to  our  resources  in  this  de- 
partment of  statistics. 
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